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MAIGNAN  (Emanuel),  a  religious  minim,  and  one 
of  the  greateft  philofophers  of  his  age,  was  born  at 
Touloufe,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  in  1601.  While 
he  was  a  child,  he  difcovered  an  inclination  to  letters- and  the 
fciences  ;  for  nothing,  fays  the  writer  of  his  life,  had  fo  great 
an  effedt  in  making  him  forbear  fquawling  and  crying,  as  the 
putting  of  fome  little  book  into  his  hands.  He  went; 
through  his  courfe  in  the  college  of  Jefuits,  and  acquitted 
himfelf  with  great  diligence  in  every  part  of  the  province  of 
a  good  fcholar,  both  With  refpe£l  to  literary  and  religious 
exercifes.  Fie  was  ftrongly  determined  to  a  religious  life, 
by  an  affront  which  he  received  when  he  was  learning  rhetoric. 
He  had  written  a  poem,  in  order  to  difpute  the  prize  of  elo¬ 
quence,  and  he  believed  the  victory  was  unjufidy  adjudged  tQ 
another.  This  made  him  refolve  to  afk  the  minim’s  habit, 
and  he  had  no  occalion  to  afk  it  long  ;  for,  having  acquitted 
himfelf  very  well  in  the  trials  of  his  probation-time,  he  was 
received  upon  his  taking  the  vow  in  1O19,  when  he  was 
eighteen.  Fie  went  through  his  courfe  of  philoiophy  under 
a  profeffor  who  was  very  much  attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
Ariftoile  ;  and  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  difputing  lcudly 
againft  all  the  parts  of  that  philofopher’s  fcheme,  which  he 
fufpedted  of  heterodoxy.  His  preceptor  conlidered  this  as  a 
good  prefage;  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  difcovered,  to  his  great 
aftonifhment,  that  his  pupil  was  very  well  verled  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  without  having  had  the  help  of  a  teacher.  In  this. 
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M  A  I  G  N  A  N, 

like  the  famous  Fafcal,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  obferve,  be  .had 
been  his  own  matter;  and  what  he  fays  of  himfelf  upon  this 
point  is  almott  incredible.  It  is,  that,  <4  in  his  leifure  hours 
tc  of  one  year  from  the  duties  of  the  choir  and  fchool,  he 

difcovered  of  himfelf  as  many  geometrical  theorems,  and 
iC  problems,  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  ttrtt  fix  books  of 
ce  Euclid’s  Elements.”  One  is  ready  to  think  from  this, 
that  he  could  have  rettored  Euclid’s  Elements,  if  they  had 
happened  to  have  been  lott. 

But,  as  great  a  difputant  and  fevere  an  examiner  as  he  was 
in  philofophy,  he  was  far  otherwife  in  divinity.  Here,  in- 
ttead  of  fhewing  himfelf  incredulous,  and  bringing  every 
thing  to  the  fcrutiny  of  a  difpute,  he  humbly  and  implicitly 
fubmitted  to  all  theological  tenets.  But,  as  for  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  Peripatetics,  which  were  commonly  applied  to 
lllaftrate  and  confirm  thofe  tenets,  he  did  not  think  himfelf 
obliged  to  admit  them  implicitly;  and  therefore,  where  he 
did  not,  upon  examination,  find  them  folid  and  un¬ 
grounded,  he  rejected  them,  and  made  no  fcruple  to  prefer 
the  affittance  of  Plato  to  that  of  Arittotle.  His  reputation 
was  fo  great,  that  it  fpread  beyond  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees; 
and  the  general  of  the  minims  caufed  him  to  come  to  Rome, 
in  1636,  to  fill  a  profeflor’s  chair.  His  capacity  in  mathe¬ 
matical  difeoveries,  and  phyfical  experiments,  foon  became 
known  ;  efpecially  from  a  difpute  which  arofc  between  him 
and  father  Kircher,  about  the  invention  of  a  catoptrical 
work.  In  1648,  his  book  44  De  perfpecliva  horaria”  was 
printed  at  Rome,  at  the  expence  of  cardinal  Spada,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  and  greatly  efteemed  by  all  the  curious, 
Baillet,  in  his  44  Life  of  Des  Cartes,”  has  the  following  paf- 
fage  upon  this  book  :  44  Mr.  Carcavi  acquainted  Des  Cartes, 
44  that  there  was  at  Rome  one  father  Maignan,  a  minim,  of 
44  greater  learning  and  more  depth  than  father  Merfenne, 
44  who  made  him  expedl  fome  objections  againft  his  princi- 
46  pleS.  This  father’s  proper  name  was  Emanuel,  and  his 
44  native  place  was  Touloufe:  but  he  lived  at  that  time  at 
44  Rome,  where  he  taughtdivinity  in  the  convent  of  the  Trinity 
44  upon  Mount  Pincio,  which  they  otherwife  call  the  con- 
44  vent  of  the  French  minims.” 

Pie  returned  from  Rome  to  Touloufe  in  1650,  and  was 
fo  well  received  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  created  him 
provincial  the  fame  year;  though  he  pattionately  defired  that 
his  ftudies  might  not  be  interrupted  by  the  cares  of  any  poft. 
If  A'laignan  had  been  ambitious,  he  had  a  fine  opportunity 
of  gratifying  his  pafiion,  when  the  king  wanted  to  draw  him 
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to  Paris.  It  was  in  1660,  after  his  majefly  had  been  enter¬ 
taining  himfelf  with  an  infinite  number  of  machines  and  cu- 
riofities  in  the  cell  of  this  friar.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who 
had  feen  them  at  the  fame  time,  next  day  communicated  to 
Maignan  the  king’s  intentions  by  the  means  of  M.  de  Fieu- 
bet,  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe  ;  but  the 
father  humbly  expreffed  his  defire  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  cloyfter,  where  he  had  put  on  the 
habit  of  the  order;  fo  that  the  affair  was  pufhed  no  farther 
We  fliould  have  mentioned  before,  that*  in  1652,  he  pub- 
iifhed  his  cc  Courfe  of  Philofophy,”  in  4  vols.  8vo.  at  Tou¬ 
loufe,  in  which  work  he  had  reafon  to  promife  himfelf  th« 
title  of  reftorer  at  leaf!  :  and  if,  under  a  pretence  that  he  ex¬ 
plained  phyflcs  by  the  four  elements,  we  fhould  contefl:  with 
him  the  glory  of  the  invention  of  that  hypothecs,  to  give  it 
to  Empedocles,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  he  has  done  the 
fame  thing  with  regard  to  that  hypothecs,  as  GafTendus  has 
done  with  regard  to  that  of  the  atomids.  He  publiihed  a  fe« 
cond  edition  of  it  in  folio,  1673,  and  added  two  treatifes  to 
it ;  the  one  againft  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  the  other 
upon  the  fpeaking-trumpet,  invented  by  our  fir  Samuel  Mor- 
land.  We  add  farther,  that  he  formed  a  machine,  which 
file  wed,  by  its  movements,  that  Des  Cartes’s  fuppofition  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  in  which  the  univerfe  was  formed,  or 
might  have  been  formed,  and  concerning  the  centrifugal 
force,  was  intirely  without  foundatiom 

Thus  this  great  philofopher  and  divine  palled  a  life  of 
tranquillity  in  Writing  books,  making  experiments,  and 
reading  ledfures.  He  was  perpetually  confulted  by  the  moft 
eminent  philofophers;  and  he  had  a  thou&nd  anfwers  to 
make,  either  by  w7ord  of  mouth,  or  by  writing.  Never  w,as 
mortal  lefs  inclined  to  idlenefs.  Fie  is  faid  to  have  ftudied 
even  in  his  deep;  for  his  very  dreams  employed  him  in  theo¬ 
rems,  which  he  purfued  even  till  he  came  to  a  demonftration; 
and  he  was  frequently  awaked  out  of  his  deep  all  of  a  fudden, 
by  the  exquifite  pleafure  which  he  felt,  upon  the  difeovery  of 
a  demonftration.  The  excellence  of  his  manners,  and  his 
unfpotted  virtues,  rendered  him  no  lefs  worthy  ofefteem  than, 
his  genius  and  learning.  He  died  at  Touloufe  in  1676.  It 
is  laid  of  him,  that  he  compofed  with  great  eafe,  and  without 
any  alterations  at  all.  See  a  book  intituled,  “  De  vita,  mo- 
<c  ribus,  &  feriptis  R.  patris  Emanuelis  Maignani  Tolofatis, 
<c  ordinis  Minimortim,  philofophi  ataue  mathematici  prseftan- 
cc  tidimi  elogium,”  written  by  F.  Saguens,  and  printed  at 
Touloufe  in  1697. 
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MA1MBOURC. 

MAI  MB  OUR  G  (Lewis),  a  man  celebrated  in  the 
public  ofletters,  was  born  at  Nancy  in  Lorrain  in  1610.  He. 
was  very  well  defcended,  and  his  parents  were  people  of  con- 
fiderable  rank  and  fortune.  He  was  admitted  into  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  Jefuits  in  1626;  but  obliged  afterwards  to  quit 
it,  by  the  order  of  pope  Innocent  XI.  in  1682,  for  having 
averted  too  boldly  the  authority  of  the  Galilean  church  againft 
the  court  of  Rome.  However,  Lewis  XIV.  made  him  fuf- 
ficient  amends  for  this  difgrace,  by  fettling  on  him  a  very 
honourable  penfion,  with  which  he  retired  into  the  abbey  of 
St.  Victor  at  Paris.  Here  he  died  in  1686  ;  after  having 
made  a  will  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  extremely  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  Jefuits.  Bayle  has  given  the  fubftance  of 
it,  as  far  as  relates  to  them  ;  and  he  calls  it  a  kind  of  a,  decla¬ 
ration  of  war.  It  lets  forth,  44  That  a  gentleman  of  Nancy 
44  in  Lorrain  had  been  educated  and  fettled  in  France  from 
44  twelve  years  of  age,  and  by  that  means  was  become  a  very 
44  faithful  and  loyal  fubjebl  of  that  king ;  that  he  was  now 
44  aim  oft  feventy-llx  years  old  ;  that  his  father  and  mother 
44  being  very  rich  had  founded  a  college  for  the  Jefuits  at 
44  Nancy,  fifty  years  ago  j  and  that  for  ten  years  before  thi& 
44  foundation  they  had  fupplied  thofe  fathers  with  every  thing 
46  they  wanted.  He  declares,  that  they  did  all  this.,  in  con-> 
44  fideration  of  his  being  admitted  into  that  order  5  and  yet 
44  that  now  he  was  forcibly  turned  out  of  it.  He  walls, 
44  therefore,  by  this  teftament,  that  all  the  lands,  pofleffions, 
44  <5cc.  which  the  Jefuits  received  of  his  father  and  mother, 
44  do  devolve,  at  his  deceafe,  to  the  Carthufian  monaftery 
44  near  Nancy;  affirming,  that  bis  parents  had  never  con- 
44  ferred  fuch  large  donations  upon  them,  but  upon  condi- 
44  tion,  that  they  would  not  banifh  their  fon  from  the  fo- 
44  ciety,  after  they  had  once  admitted  him:  and  that,  there- 
44  fore,  fince  thefe  conditions  had  been  violated  on  the  part 
44  of  the  Jefuits,  the  poffefiions  of  his  family  ought  to  return 
44  to  him.”  And,  fays  Bayle,  if  Marcus  Aurelius  had  been 
appointed  judge  in  this  difference,  it  had  certainly  been  de¬ 
termined  in  favour  of  the  teftator  ;  for  Julius  Capitolinus 
relates,  that,  when  the  expediency  of  divorcing  Fauftina  was 
repefented  to  that  emperor,  he  declared  he  could  not  do  it, 
without  giving  up  at  the  fame  time  the  empire,  which  he 
held  by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  her  :  44  Si  uxorem  di- 
44  mittimus,  reddamus  et  dotem.”  Some  imagined,  con¬ 
tinues  Bayle,  that  Maimbourg’s  will,  which,  in  other  re- 
fpedfs,  was  drawn  up  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  man  who 
died  a  good  Catholic,  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  iaw-fuit  ^ 
....  <  but 
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but  others  conje&ured,  and  as  it  proved,  more  rightly,  that 
the  Carthufians  would  not  venture  upon  an  affair  fo  nice  and 
difficult. 

Maimbourg  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and 
publifhed  two  volumes  of  fermons.  But  what  have  made 
him  moft  known,  were  the  feveral  hiftories  he  publifhed. 

He  wrote  the  44  Hiftory  of  Arianifm,v  of  the  Iconoclaftes,  of 
*4  the  Croifades,  of  the  Schifm  of  the  Weft,  of  the  Schifmof 
u  the  Greeks,  of  the  Decay  of  the  Empire,  of  the  Ligue,  of 
44  Lutheranifm,  of  Calvinifm,  the  Pontificate  of  St.  Leo  y9 
and  he  was  compofing  the  44  Hiftory  of  the  Schifm  of  Eng- 
44  land”  when  he  died.  Proteftant  authors  have  charged 
him  with  paffion  and  inftncerity,  and  pretend  to  have  con- 
vidfed  him  of  great  errors  and  mifreprefentations,  in  their  re¬ 
futations  of  his  44  Pliftory  of  Lutheranifm  and  Calvinifm.” 

The  Janfenifts  criticized  his  44  Hiftorv  of  Arianifm,”  and 
that  of  the  44  Iconoclaftes,”  leaving  all  the  reft  untouched.  The 
44  Hiftory  of  Calvinifm,”  whiclThe  publifhed  in  1681,  ftir- 
red  up  a  violent  war  agaioft  him  ;  the  operations  whereof  he 
left  entirely  to  his  enemies,  without  ever  troubling  himfelf 
in  the  leaft  about  it,  or  ailing  either  offenftvely  or  defen- 
fively.  Bayle  fays  of  him,  that  44  he  had  a  particular  talent  DIft. 
44  for  the  hiftoric  kind  of  writing.  His  hiftories,  fays  he,  Mai 
44  are  very  agreeably  written,  contain  many  lively  ftrokes, 

44  and  a  great  variety  of  occafional  inftruefions.  There  are 
44  few  hiftorians,  even  among  thofe  who  write  better,  and 
44  are  more  learned  and  exadt  than  he,  that  have  the  art  of 
44  engaging  the  reader  fo  much  as  he  does.  I  wifh,  that 
44  they,  who  could  exceed  him  in  candour  and  knowledge, 

44  would  give  us  all  the  hiftories  he  had  undertaken  to  write, 

44  if  he  had  lived  twenty  years  longer,  and  would  fet  them 
44  off  to  the  fame  advantage.  It  would  be  no  final!  acquifi- 
44  tion  to  the  republic  of  letters.” 

MAIMONIDES  (Moses),  or  Mofes  the  fon  of  Maimon, 
a  celebrated  rabbi,  called  by  the  Jews,  The  eagle  of  the 
doctors,  was  born  of  an  illuftrious  family  at  Cordova  in 
Spain,  1131.  Pie  is  commonly  named  Mofes  Egyptius,  be- 
caufe  he  retired  early,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  into  Egypt,  where  he 
fpent  his  whole  life  in  quality  of  phyfician  to  the  Soldan. 

As  foon  as  arrived  there,  he  opened  a  fchool,  which  was  pre- 
fently  filled  with  pupils  from  all  parts,  efpecially  from  Alex¬ 
andria  and  Damafcus  j  who  did  fuch  credit  to  their  mafter, 
by  the  progrefs  they  made  under  him,  that  they  fpread  his 
name,  as  we  may  fay,  all  over  the  world.  Maimonides  was 
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indeed,  according  to  all  accounts  of  him,  amoft  uncommon  and 
extraordinary  man  ;  fkilled  in  all  languages,  and  verfed  in  all 
arts  and  fciences.  As  to  languages,  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
were  what  he  fir  ft  acquired,  and  what  he  underftood  in  the 
moft  perfeH  manner  ;  but  perceiving,  that  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  would  diftinguifh  him  only  among  his  own  people,  the 
Jews,  he  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  the  Chaldee,  Turkifh,  &c. 
&c.  of  all  which  he  became  a  matter  in  a  very  few  years.  Jt 
is  probable  alfo,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Greek,  fince 
in  his  writings  he  often  quotes  Arittotle,  Plato,  Galen,  The- 
miftius,  and  others ;  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  him  to  have 
quoted  thofe  authors  from  Hebrew  and  Arabic  verfions, 
which,  however,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  there  is  no  fufficient 
reafon  for  fuppofing. 

Arts,  as  well  as  languages,  he  was  likewife  famous  for. 
Philofophy  in  all  its  branches,  particularly  mathematics,  he 
was  extremely  well  fkilled  in  ;  and  his  experience  in  the  art 
of  healing  was  fo  very  great,  that,  as  we  have  already  inti¬ 
mated,  he  was  called  to  be  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
There  is  a  letter  of  his  extant,  to  rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tyb- 
bon,  in  which  he  has  deferibed  the  nature  of  this  office,  and 
related  alfo  what  vaft  incumbrances  and  labours  the  practice 
of  phyfic  brought  upon  him  ;  and  it  may  n>ot  be  amifs  to 
give  a  fhort  extradt  from  it  here,  becaufe  nothing  can  con¬ 
vey  a  clearer  or  a  j  utter  idea  of  the  man,  and  of  the  prodigious 
efteem  and  veneration  he  was  held  in  at  Egypt.  Tybbon 
had  confulted  him  by  a  letter  upon  forne  difficult  points, 
and  had  told  him  in  the  conclufion  of  it,  that,  as  foon  as 
he  could  find  leifure,  he  would  wait  upon  him  in  per  foil, 
that  they  might  canvafs  them  more  fully,  in  the  freedom  of 
converfation :  to  whom  Maimonides  replied,  that  44  he 
44  fhould  be  extremely  glad  to  fee  him,  and  that  nothing 
44  could  give  him  higher  pJeafure  than  the  thoughts  of  con- 
44*verfing  with  him  ;  but  yet  that  he  mutt  frankly  cojifefs  to 
44  him,  that  he  durtt  not  encourage  him  to  undertake  fo 
64  long  a  voyage,  or  to  think  of  viliting  him  with  any  fuch 
views.  I  am,  fays  he,  fo  perpetually  engaged,  that  it  will 
44  be  impoffible  for  you  to  reap  any  advantage  from  me, 
44  or  even  to  obtain  a  fingle  hour’s  private  converfation  with 
44  me,  in  any  part  of  the  four-and-twenty.  I  live  in  Egypt, 
the  king  in  Alkaira  ;  v/hich  places  lie  two  fabbath-days 
44  journey  afunder.  My  common  attendance  upon  the  king 
44  is  once  every  morning  ;  but  when  his  majetty,  his  con- 
44  cubines,  or  any  of  the  royal  family?  are  the  leatt  indif- 
44  pofed,  1  am  not  fuftered  to  ftir  a  foot  from  them  fo  that 
,  *4  my 
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44  mv  whole  time,  you  fee,  is  almoft  fpent  at  court.  In 
44  Abort,  I  go  to  Alkaira  every  morning  early,  and,  if  all  be 
44  well  there,  return  home  about  noon  ;  where,  however, 

44  I  no  fooner  arrive,  than  I  find  my  houfe  furrounded  with 
44  many  different  forts  of  people,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  rich 
44  men  and  'poor,  magistrates  and  mechanics,  friends  as 
44  well  as  enemies,  who  have  all  been  waiting  impatiently 
44  for  me.  As  I  am  generally  half  famifhed  upon  my  return 
44  from  Alkaira,  I  prevail  with  this  multitude,  as  well  as  I 
44  can,  to  Suffer  me  to  regale  myfelf  with  a  bit  of  dinner ; 

44  and,  as  loon  as  1  have  done,  attend  this  crowd  of  pa- 
44  tients,  with  whom,  what  with  examining  into  their  par- 
46  ticular  maladies,  and  what  with  prefcribing  for  them,  I 
44  am  often  detained  till  it  is  dark  night,  and  am  always  fq 
44  fatigued  at  the  laft,  that  I  can  Scarcely  fpeak,  or  even 
44  keep  myfelf  awake.  And  this  \s  my  confiant  way  of 
64  life,  &c,” 

But  however  eminent  Maimonides  was  as  a  phyfician,  he 
was  no  lefs  eminent  as  a  divine.  The  Jews  have  this  faying 
of  him,  44  A  Mofe  ad  Mofen  non  furrexit  ficut  Mofes  y* 
by  which  they  would  infinuate,  that  of  all  their  nation  none 
ever  fo  nearly  approached  to  the  wifdom  and  learning  of 
their  great  founder  and  lawgiver,  as  Mofes  the  fon  of  Mai- 
mon.  He  was,  fays  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  44  a  man  of  great  Exerdt. 

44  parts  and  found  learning;  of  whom,  I  think,  we  may  contra  Fa“ 
$-4  truly  fay,  as  Pliny  faid  of  old  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that r n’ 

44  he  was  the  firft  of  his  tribe  who  ceafed  to  be  a  trifler.,,‘ 

He  was  fo  far  from  building  upon,  or  paying  an  undue  re¬ 
gard  to,  old  wives  fables  and  traditions,  as  his  nation  had 
always  been  accuftomed  to  do,  that,  to  his  fupreme  praife 
be  it  faid,  he  diffuaded  others  from  it  in  the  moft  exprefs 
terms.  44  Cave,55  fays  he,  tc  ne  tempus  tuum  teras  in  expo- 
44  fitione  &  eperofa  confidcratione  Gemarae  ;  ego  enim  in 
44  illis  multum  temporis  perdidi,  &  parurij  utilitatis  hauff 
that  is,  in  plain  Engiifh,  44  Take  heed,  and  do  not  waffe 
44  your  time  in  attempting  to  draw  fenle  or  meaning  out  of 
44  that  which  has  no  fenfe  or  meaning  in  it  ;  I  myfelf  have 
44  fpent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  commenting  upon,  and  ex- 
44  plaining  the  Gemara,  from  which  I  have  reaped  nothing, 

44  but  my  labour  for  my  pains. ”  Where,  by  the  way,  we 
cannot  help  admiring  the  great  candour  and  impartiality  of 
this  eminent  do£tor,  who  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  doat  upon 
ftudies,  in  which  he  had  laboured  more  abundantly  than  them 
all  (for  this  men  are  too  apt  to  do,  how  trifling  and  con¬ 
temptible  foever  fuch  ftudies  may  be)  ;  but  honeftly  pro- 
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claimed  their  futility  to  the  world,  and  cautioned  his  readers 
againd  mis-fpending  their  time  and  pains  upon  them. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  works  of  Mai- 
monides.  Some  of  them  were  written  in  Arabic  originally, 
but  are  now  extant  in  Hebrew  tranflations  only.  T  he  molt 
confiderable  are  his  Jad,  which  is  likewife  called  44  Mifchne 
46  Terah,”  his  44  More  Novochim,”  and  his  44  Perufchim, 
44  or  Commentaries  upon  the  Mifna.”  His  44  Commentaries 
44  upon  the  Mifna”  he  began  at  the  age  of  three  and 
twenty,  and  finifhed  in  Egypt,  when  he  was  about  thirty. 
It  was  tran  hated  from  the  Arabic  by  rabbi  Samuel  A  ben 
Tybbon.  His  44  Jad”  was  publifned  abo.ut  twelve  years  after, 
written  in  Hebrew,  in  a  very  plain  and  eafy  dyle.  This  has 
always  been  edeemed  a  great  and  ufeful  work,  and  indeed 
"with  good  reafon  ;  it  being  nothing  lefs  than  a  complete  code, 
qr  pandect  of  Jevvifh  law,  digefted  into  a  clear  and  regular 
form,  and  illudrated  throughout  with  an  intelligible  com¬ 
mentary  of  his  own.  44  Thofe,”  fays  Collier,  44  that  defire 
44  to  learn  the  doHrine  and  the  canon  law,  contained  in  the 
44  Talmud,  may  read  Maimonides’s  compendium  of  it  in' 
44  good  Hebrew,  in  his  book  intituled  jad  ;  wherein  they 
<?c  will  find  a  greet  part  of  the  fables  and  impertinences  in  the 
44  Talmud  jnlirely  difcarded.”  But  of  all  his  productions, 
the  44  More  Nevochim”  has  been  thought  the  mod  import¬ 
ant,  and  valued  the  mod,  not  only  by  others,  but  alfo  by 
himfelf.  This  was  written  by  him  in  Arabic,-  when  he  was 
^bout  fifty  years  old  ;  and  afterwards  trandated  into  Hebrew, 
under  his  own  infpedlion,  by  rabbi  Samuel  Aben  7'ybbon. 
The  delign  of  it  was,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  feveral  dif¬ 
ficult  and  obfcure  words,  phrafes,  metaphors,  parables,  al¬ 
legories,  &c.  in  Scripture;  which,  when  interpreted  literally, 
feemed  to  have  no  meaning  at  all,  or  at  lead  a  very  abfurd 
and  irrational  one.  And  hence  the  work,  as  Buxtorf  fays, 
took  its  title  of  44  More  Nevochim,”  that  is,  44  DoHor  per- 
*4  plexorum  as  being  written  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  thofe 
who  were  perplexed  and  in  doubt,  whether  they  fhould  in¬ 
terpret  fuch  paflages  according  to  the  letter,  or  rather  figu¬ 
ratively  and  metaphorically.  It  wras  afierted,  it  feems,  by 
many  at  that  time,  but  furely  very  rafhly,  that  the  Mofaic 
rites  and  datutes  had  no  foundation  in  reafon,  but  were  the 
cfFedls  ef  mere  \yilj,  and  ordained  by  God  upon  a  principle 
purely  arbitrary,  Agajnd  thefe  Maimonides  argues,  fhews. 
the  difpenfation  in  general  £o  indituted  with  a  wifdonr 
■worthy  of  its  divine  author,  and  explains  the  caufes  and  rea- 
fpi)s  pf  each  particular  branch  of  it.  This  procedure  how- 
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ever  drew  upon  him  much  ill-will,  and  gave  offence  to  many 
of  the  Jews  ;  thofe  especially,  who  had  long  been  attached 
to*  the  rabies  of  the  Talmud,  and  loft  all  fight  of  common 
fenfe.  They  could  not  conceive,  any  more  than  the  fanatic 
Chriftians  of  our  own  times,  that  the  revelations  of  God 
were  to  be  explained  upon  the  principles  or  reafon  ;  but 
thought,  like  them,  that  every  inftitution  muft  ceafe  to  be 
divine,  the  moment  it  was  discovered  to  have  any  thing  in 
it  rational.  Hence,  when  the  More  NevochimT  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Hebrew,  and  difperfed  among  the  Jews  of  every 
country,  great  outcries  were  raifed,  and  great  difturbances 
cccafioned,  about  it.  '  hey  reputed  the  author  to  be  an 
heretic  of  the  worft  kind  ;  one  who  had  contaminated  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  or  rather  the  religion  of  the  Talmud, 
with  the  vile  alia y  of  human  reafon,  and  would  gladly  have 
burnt  both  him  and  his  hook.  In.  the  mean  time,  the  wifer 
part  of  both  Jews  and  Chriftians  have  always  confidered  the 
work  in  a  very  different  light,  as  formed  upon  a  moft  excel¬ 
lent  and  noble  plan,  and  calculated  in  the  heft  manner  to 
procure  the  reverence  due  to  the  Bible,  by  (hewing  the  dif- 
penfation  it  fets  forth  to  be  perfectly  conformable  to  all  our 
notions  of  the  greateft  wifdom,  juttice,  and  goodnefs  :  for, 
as  the  learned  Spencer,  who  has  purfued  the  fame  plan,  and 
executed  it  happily,  obferves  very  truly,  ct  nothing  contri-  Dele?. Heb. 
<c  butes  more  to  make  men  atheifts,  and  unbelievers  of  the  Prae;at* 
Bible,  than  their  confidering  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
<c  the  law,  as  the  effects  only  of  caprice  and  arbitrary  hu- 
i:  mour  in  the  Deity  :  yet  thus  they  will  always  be  apt  to 
confider  them,  while  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  caufes 
u  and  reafons  of  their  inftitution. 99 

But  to  go  on  with  Maimonides.  Thefe  three  works, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  although  the  principal,  are  not 
yet  all  that  we  have  of  him,  and  bear  a  very  fmall  propor¬ 
tion  to  what  we  have  not.  Innumerable  pieces  are  faid  to 
have  been  written  by  him  upon  theology,  philofophy,  logic, 
medicine,  &c.  and  in  various  languages,  as  Arabic,  Chaldee, 
and  Greek.  Indeed  it  may  eafiiy  be  conceived,  that  a  man 
of  his  uncommon  abilities  might  be  qualified  to  write  upon 
almoft  every  fubjecl,  as  there  was  hardly  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  the  republic  of  letters,  but  what  he  had  read.  He 
had  turned  over  not  onlv  all  the  Hebrew,  but  all  the  Ara- 
bian,  Turkifh,  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Talmudic  writers, 
as  plainly  appears  by  the  uie  he  has  made  of  them  in  his 
works.  He  tells  us  in  more  places  than  one,  that  he  had 
nprufed?  with  great  attention,  all  the  ancient  authors  upon 
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the  rile  and  progrefs  of  idolatry,  with  a  view  of  explaining 
the  reafons  of  thofe  rites  and  ordinances  in  the  law,  which 
were  instituted  to  abolifn  it :  and,  in  the  preface  to  his  t{  Com- 
ct  mentary  upon  the  Mifna,”  he  exprefly  fays,  that  there  was 
no  book  written  in  any  language,  up>on  the  fubject  of  philo- 
Sophy,  which  he  had  not  read  entirely  through. 

This  wonderful  rabbi  died  in  Egypt,  when  he  was  feventy 
years  of  age,  and  was  buried  with  his  nation  in  the  land 
of  Upper  Galilee.  The  Jews  and  Egyptians  bewailed  his 
death  for  three  whole  days,  and  called  the  year  he  died  in 
Lamentum  lamentabile,”  as  he  higneft  honour  they  could 
confer  upon  his  name.  See  the  preface  of  John  Buxtorf  the 
foil,  to  his  Latin  tranfiation  of  the  “  More  KeyGcnim,” 
whence  this  account  of  the  author  is  chiefly  taken. 

0 

MAINTENON  (Madam  de),  a  m oft  extraordinary 
French  lady,  who,  from  a  low  condition  and  many  mif- 
fortunes,  was  raifed  at  laft  to  be  the  wife  of  Lewis  XI V, 
was  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Daubigne  ;  her 
proper  name  being  Frances  Daubigne.  M.  Daubigne,  her 
grandfather,  was  born  in  1550,  and  died  in  1630,  in  his  8cth 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  great  merit ;  2nd  not  only  fo,  but 
a  man  of  rank,  a  leading  man  among  the  Proteflants  in 
France,  and  much  courted  to  come  over  to  the  oppofite 
party.  When  he  perceived  that  there  was  no  fafety  for 
him  any  longer  in  his  own  country,  he  Fed  for  refuge  to 
Geneva,  about  1619.  The  magiftrates,  2nd  the  ciergy 
there,  received  him  with  sreat  marks  of  honour  and  diftinc- 
tion  ;  and  he  paned  the  remainder  of  his  life  2mong  them  in 
great  efteem.  Mezeray  fays,  that  he  was  a  m2n  of  yrcat 
“  courage  and  boldnefs,  of  a  ready  wit,  and  of  a  fine  tafte 
in  polite  learning,  as  well  as  of  good  experience  in  mat- 
<c  ters  of  war.j: 

The  fon  of  this  Daubigne  was  the  father  of  madam  de 
Maintenon;  her  mother  the  daughter  of  Peter  de  Cardillac, 
lord  cf  Lane,  and  of  Louila  de  Montalembert.  They  were 
married  at  Bourdeaux,  Dec.  27,  1627,  not  without  fome 
apprchenfions,  it  is  faid,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  upon  her 
being  united,  we  know  not  how,  to  a  man  of  a  mod  in¬ 
famous  character,  and  who  had  actually  murdered  his  hr  ft 
wife  :  for  fuch  was  Conltance  Daubigne.  Going  to  Paris 
foon  after  his  marriage,  he  was  for  fome  very  grofs  offence 
caft  into  prifon;  upon  which  madam  Daubigne  followed  t/> 
folicit  his  pardon;  but  in  vain  :  cardinal  Richelieu  was  in¬ 
flexible,  and  told  her,  that  “  to  take  fuch  a  hufband  from 
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her,  was  to  do  her  a  friendly  office. ”  Madam  Daubigne, 
more  attached  to  her  hufband,  in  proportion  as  he  became 
more  miferable,  obtained  leave  to  fhut  herfelf  up  in  prifon 
with  him.  Here  fhe  had  two  Ions,  and  becoming  pregnant 
a  third  time,  obtained  leave  from  court  to  have  her  hufband 
removed  to  the  prifon  of  Niort,  that  they  might  be  nearer 
the  affiftance,  which  they  derived  from  their  relations. 

In  this  prifon  madam  de  Marntenon  was  born,  Nov.  27, 
1635  ;  from  which  miferable  fituation,  however,  die  was 
taken  a  few  days  after  by  madam  V  illette,  her  aunt  by  her 
father’s  fide,  who,  out  of  companion  to  the  child,  gave  her 
to  the  care  of  her  daughter’s  nurfe,  with  whom  fhe  was  bred 
for  fome  time,  as  a  toiler -filler.  Madam  Villette  alfo  fent 
the  prifoners  feveral  necelTaries,  of  which  they  were  in  ex¬ 
treme  want.  Madam  Daubigne  at  length  obtained  her 
hulband’s  enlargement;  but  it  was  upon  condition,  that  he 
jhould  turn  Roman  Catholic.  Daubigne  promifed  all;  but, 
forgetting  his  promifes,  and  fearing  to  be  involved  again  in 
trouble,  he  was  determined  to  decamp,  and  feek  his  fortune 
abroad.  Accordingly  in  1639,  he  embarked  for  America 
with  his  wife  and  family ;  and  arriving  fafely  there,  fettled 
in  Martinico,  where  he  acquired  confiderable  plantations. 
Madam  Daubigne  returned  in  a  little  time  with  her  children 
to  France,  to  carry  on  fome  lawfuits,  and  recover  fome 
debts;  but  madam  Villette  perfuaded  her  to  defilt  from  her 
pretenfions  ;  fo  fhe  returned  to  America,  where  fhe  found 
her  hufband  ruined  by  gaming.  In  1646,  this  hopeful  fpark 
died,  when  madam  Daubigne  was  left,  in  the  utmofl  dif- 
trefs,  to  fupport  herfelf,  and  manage  the  education  of  her 
children,  as  fhe  could.  She  returned  to  France,  leaving 
her  debts  unpaid,  and  her  daughter  as  a  pledge  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  her  principal  creditors  ;  who,  however,  loon  fent 
her  into  France  after  her  mother.  Heie  negledled  by  her 
mother,  who  was  indeed  little  able  to  fupport  her,  fhe  fell 
into  the  hands  of  madam  Villette  at  Poiefou,  who  received 
her  with  great  marks  of  affedlion  ;  and  told  her,  that  file 
fliould  be  welcome,  if  fhe  thought  lit,  to  live  with  her, 
where  at  leaf!  fhe  fliould  never  be  reduced  to  want  a  fub- 
fiflence.  The  niece  accepted  the  offer  which  her  aunt  made 
her,  and  Rudied,  by  all  means  imaginable,  to  render  herfelf 
necehary  and  agreeable  to  a  perfon,  upon  whom  file  faw  fhe 
mull  depend  for  every  thing.  More  efpecially,  fhe  made  it 
her  bufinefs  to  infinuate  herfelf  into  the  afFecfions  of  her 
coufin,  with  whom  fhe  had  one  common  nurfe :  and  to 
pmit  nothing  that,  might  pleafe  them,  fhe  exprehed  a  great 
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dcfirc  to  be  inflru&cd  in  the  religion  of  her  anceflors.  She 
was  impatient  to  have  foine  converlation  with  minifters,  and 
to  frequent  their  ferraons  ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  file  be¬ 
came  firmly  attached  to  the  Proteflant  religion.  In  the  mean 
time  madam  dc  Nevillant,  a  relation  by  her  mother’s  fide, 
and  a  Papifl,  had  been  bufy  in  advcrtifing  fomc  confiderable 
perfons  of  the  danger  fhe  was  in,  as  to  her  falvatjon  ;  and 
had  folic i ted  an  order,  which  was  granted,  from  the  court, 
to  take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  madam  Villettc,  and  to  have 
her  inftrudtcd  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  She  took 
her  to  herfclf,  and  made  a  convert  of  her  :  which  however 
was  not  e  fiddled  without  many  threats,  artifices,  and  hard¬ 
ships  infli&ed  :  thefe  drove  her  at  length  to  a  compliance 
with  the  folicitations  of  madam  dc  Nevillant. 

Jn  1651,  flie  was  married  to  the  abbe  Scarron.  Madam 
do  Nevillant,  being  obliged  to  go  to  Paris,  took  her  along 
With  her  ;  and  there  becoming  known  to  this  old  famous 
buffoon,  who  admired  her  for  her  wit,  fhe  preferred  the 
marrying  him  to  the  dependant  Hate  fhe  was  in.  Scarron 
was  of  an  ancient  and  diflinguifhcd  family,  but  cxccflivcly 
deformed,  infirm,  impotent,  and  after  all,  in  no  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  circumdam  cs  to  her  ;  fince  he  fub  lifted  only  on  a 
penlion,  which  was  allowed  him  by  the  court,  in  confident- 

Pc  ficcle  dc  tion  of  his  wit  and  parts.  She  lived  with  him  many  years  ; 

Xouis  xiv.  and  Voltaire  makes  no  fcruplc  to  lay,  that  this  part  of  her 
life  was  undoubtedly  the  happieft.  Her  beauty,  but  espe¬ 
cially  her  wit,  for  fhe  was  never  reclamed  a  complete  beauty, 
diflinguifhcd  her  greatly  ;  and  her  convcrfalion  was  eagerly 
fought  after  by  all  the  befl  company  in  Paris.  LJ pr >11  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  which  happened  in  1660,  fhe  was  re¬ 


marriage  ;  nay,  to  a  world  condition,  fincc  it  is  better  to  be 
poor  in  obfeurity,  than  poor  and  known  to  all  the  world. 
Her  friends  however  did  all  they  could,  to  prevail  upon  the 
court  to  continue  to  her  the  penlion  which  Scarron  had  en¬ 
joyed  :  in  order  to  which,  petitions  were  frequently  given  in, 
beginning  always  with,  “  The  widow  Scarron  moft  humbly 
“  prays  your  rnajefty,  &c.”  Put  all  thefe  petitions  fignified 
nothing;  and  the  king  was  fo  weary  of  them,  that  he  has 
been  heard  to  fay,  46  Mull  I  always  be  peflercd  with  the 
ci  widow  Scarron  He  fettled  however  at  lafl  a  touch 

larger  peufion  on  her,  and  faid  to  her  at  the  fame  time, 
“  Madam,  1  have  made  you  wait  a  long  time ;  but  you 
<c  have  fo  many  friends,  that  i  was  refolved  to  have  this 
“  merit  with  you  on  my  own  account.”  Voltaire  tells  us, 
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fie  had  this  fad  from  cardinal  Floury,  who  took  a  plea-  SI*cJe  ('r 
fure  in  often  repeating  it,  becaufe  he  laid  Lewis  XIV.  had  *.  ^6-  1  * 
made  him  the  fame  compliment  when  he  gave  him  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Freju's. 

In  1671,  the  birth  of  the  duke  of  Maine  was  not  yet 
made  public.  This  prince,  who  was  now  a  year  old,  had  a 
deformed  foot:  the  hr  ft  phyfician  D’Aquin,  who  was  in 
the  fecret,  thought  it  necefliiry  that  the  child  fhould  be  lent 
to  the  waters  of  Barege.  A  perfon  was  fought  for  to  whom 
the  charge  of  fuch  a  truft  might  fafely  be  committed:  the 
king  thought  of  madam  Scarron,  and  M.  de  Louvois  went 
Secretly  to  Paris  to  propofe  this  journey  to  her.  From  this 
time  file  had  the  care  of  the  duke  of  Maine’s  education  ;  and 
Was  named  to  this  employment  by  the  king,  fays  Voltaire, 
and  not  by  his  mother  M.  de  Montefpan,  as  fome  have  lin’d. 

She  wrote  to  the  king  immediately  ;  her  letters  charmed  him, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  her  fortune;  her  own  perfon al 
merit  effeded  all  the  reft.  The  king  bought  her  the  lands 
of  Maintenon  in  1679,  which  was  the  only  eftatc  Ihc  ever 
had,  though  in  a  height  of  favour  that  afforded  her  the 
means  of  purchafing  immenfe  ones.  Here  Ihe  had  a  magni¬ 
ficent  caftle,  in  a  moft  beautiful  country,  not  more  than  four¬ 
teen  leagues  front  Paris,  and  ten  from  Verfailles.  The 
king,  feeing  her  extremely  pleafed  with  the  acquifition  of 
her  cllate,  called  her  publicly  madam  de  Maintenon ;  which 
change  of  name  was  of  greater  ufe  to  her,  than  {lie  hcrfelf 
could  have  foreleen.  She  could  not  well  be  railed  to  the 
rank  {he  was  afterwards  feen  in,  with  the  name  of  Scarron, 
which  mu  ft  always  have  been  accompanied  with  a  mean  and, 
burlefque  idea.  A  woman,  whole  1  .  :y  name  was  a  jeft, 
muft  have  detradled  from  the  refpetft  and  veneration,  which 
was  paid  to  the  great  and  pompous  Lewis  ;  nor  could  all  thr 
referve  and  dignity  of  the  widow  efface  the  impreftion  made, 
by  the  remembrance  of  a  buifooililh  lmlband.  It  war.  ne- 
cellary,  therefore,  that  madam  de  Maintenon  ftiould  make 
madam  Scarron  forgot. 

In  the  mean  time,  her  elevation  was  to  her  only  a  retreat, 

Shut  up  in  her  apartment,  which  was  on  the  fame  floor  with 
the  king’s,  fhe  confined  herfelf  to  the  fociety  of  two  or  three 
ladies,  as. retired  as  herfelf;  and  even  thefe  lhc  faw  blit  fel- 
dom.  The  king  came  to  her  apartment  every  day  after 
dinner,  before  and  after  (upper,  and  continued  there  (ill  mid¬ 
night.  Here  he  did  bu finds  with  his  minifters,  while  madam 
de  Maintenon  employed  hcrfelf  in  leading  or  needle- work, 
never  {hewing  any  cagernefs  to  talk  ot  ftatc  affairs,  often 

leem  ing 
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Teeming  wholly  ignorant  of  them,  and  carefully  avoiding 
whatever  had  the  leaf!  appearance  of  cabal  and  intrigue.  She 
lludied  more  to  pleafe  him  who  governed,  than  to  govern  ; 
and  preferved  her  credit,  by  employing  it  with  the  utmoft 
circumfpeddion.  She  did  not  make  ufe  of  her  power,  to 
give  the  greateft  dignities  and  employments  among  her  own 
relations.  Her  brother  count  Daubigne,  a  lieutenant- 
general  of  long  Handing,  was  not  even  made  a  marfhal  of 
France  ;  a  blue  ribbon,  and  fome  appropriations  in  the 
farms  of  the  revenue*  were  all  his  fortune  :  which  made  him 
once  fay  to  the  marfhal  de  Vivone,  the  brother  of  madam 
de  Montefpan,  that  44  he  had  received  the  flaff  of  marfhal  in 
44  ready  money.’*  It  was  rather  high  fortune  for  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  this  count,  to  marry  the  duke  de  Noailles,  than  an 
advantage  to  the  duke.  Two  other  nieces  of  madam  de 
Maintenon,  the  one  married  to  the  marquis  de  Caylus,  the 
other  to  the  marquis  de  Villette,  had  fcarcely  any  thing.  A 
moderate  penfion,  which  Lewis  XIV.  gave  to  madam  de 
Caylus,  was  almoft  all  her  fortune  ;  and  madam  de  Villette 
had  nothing  but  expeditions.  This  lady,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  married  to  our  celebrated  lord  Bolingbroke,  often  re¬ 
proached  her  aunt  for  doing  fo  little  for  her  family  ;  and 
once  told  her  in  fome  anger,  that  44  fhe  took  a  pleafure  in 
44  her  moderation,  and  in  feeing  her  family  the  vidlim  of 
Siedcde  cc  This  Voltaire  relates  as  a  fadf,  which  he  had  from 

Ac?18  *  *  M.  de  Villette  herfelf.  It  is  certain,  that  M.  de  Maintenon 

fubmitted  every  thing  to  her  fears  of  doing  what  might  be 
contrary  to  the  king’s  fentiments.  She  did  not  even  dare  to 
fupport  her  relation  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  againll  father 
Le  Tellier.  She  had  a  great  friendfhip  for  the  poet  Racine,' 
yet  did  not  venture  to  protedt  him  againll  a  flight  refentmcnt 
of  the  king’s.  One  day,  moved  with  the  eloquence  with 
which  he  had  defcribed  to  her  the  people’s  miferies  in  <698* 
fhe  engaged  him  to  draw  up  a  memorial,  which  might  at 
once  fhew  the  evil  and  the  remedy.  The  king  read  it ;  and, 
upon  his  exprefting  fome  difpleafure  at  it,  flic  had  the  Weak- 
nefs  to  tell  the  author,  and  not  the  courage  to  defend  him. 
Racine,  flill  weaker,  fays  Voltaire,  felt  an  aftlidlion  for  it 
which  occafioned  his  death.  The  fame  natural  difpofition, 
which  made  her  incapable  of  conferring  benefits,  made  her 
Ibid,  alfo  incapable  of  doing  injuries.  When  the  minifter  Louvois 
threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  hinder  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  widow  Scarron,  fhe  not  only  forgave  him, 
but  frequently  pacified  the  king,  whom  the  rough  temper  of 
this  minifter  as  frequently  angered. 
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About  the  end  of  1685,  Lewis  XIV.  married  madam  de 
Maintenon  ;  and,  in  To  doing,  acquired  an  agreeable  and 
fubmiflivc  companion.  Jlc  was  then  in  his  48th  year,  flic 
in  her  50th.  The  only  public  diftinclion,  which  made  her 
fciifibic  of  her  fecrct  elevation  (for  nothing  could  be  con¬ 
ducted  more  fecretly  then,  or  kept  a  greater  fecret  afterwards, 
than  this  marriage)  was,  that  at  mats  flic  fat  in  one  of  the 
two  little  galleries,  or  gilt  domes,  which  appeared  only  to  be 
dofigned  for  the  king  and  queen  :  befides  this,  flic  had  not 
any  exterior  appearance  of  grandeur.  That  piety  and  devo¬ 
tion,  with  which  flic  had  infpired  the  king,  and  which  fhe 
had  applied  verv  fucccfsfully  to  make  hcrfelf  a  wife,  inftead 
of  a  miflrcfs,  became  by  degrees  a  finccre  and  fettled  difpo- 
lition  of  mind,  which  age  and  affliction  confirmed.  She  had 
already,  with  the  king  and  the  whole  court,  given  hcrfelf  the 
merit  of  a  found  refs,  by  aflembling  at  Noify  a  great  number 
of  women  of  quality  ;  and  the  king  had  already  deflined  the 
revenues  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis,  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  riling  community.  St.  Cyr  was  built  at  the  end  of  the 
park  at  Verfailles,  in  1686.  She  then  gave  the  form  to  this 
cftablifhment ;  and,  together  with  Definarets,  bifhop  of 
Chartres,  made  the  rules,  and  was  hcrfelf  fuperior  of  the 
convent.  Thither  flic  often  went  to  pafs  away  fomc  hours  ; 
and  when  we  fay,  that  melancholy  determined  her  to  this 
employment,  we  only  fay  what  fhe  hcrfelf  has  laid.  44  Why 
44  cannot  l,”  fays  file  in  a  letter  to  madam  de  la  Maifonfort, 

44  why  cannot  l  give  you  my  experience  ?  Why  cannot  I 
44  make  you  fallible  of  that  uneafinefs,  which  wears  out  the 
44  great,  and  of  the  difficulties  they  labour  under  to  employ 
44  their  time?  Do  not  you  fee  that  I  am  dying  with  melan- 
41  choly,  in  a  height  of  fortune,  which  once  my  imagination 
44  could  fcarcely  have  conceived  ?  I  have  been  young  and 
<{  beautiful,  have  had  a  rclifli  for  plcafurcs,  and  have  been 
u  the  univerfal  object  of  love.  In  a  more  advanced  age,  I 
44  have  fpent  my  time  in  intellectual  amufements.  I  have  at 
44  lali  1  ifen  to  favour;  but  !  proteft  to  you,  my  dear  girl, 

44  that  every  one  of  thefe  conditions  leaves  in  the  mind  a 
44  dilinal  vacuity.”  If  any  thing,  fays  Voltaire,  could  fhe\vs^cjedr 
the  vanity  of  ambition,  it  would  certainly  be  this  letter.  She  £°“IS  X1  ’  * 
could  have  no  other  uneafinefs,  than  the  uniformity  of  her 
manner  of  living  wirh  a  great  king  ;  and  this  made  her  fay 
once  to  the  count  Daubigne,  her  brother,  44 1  can  hold  it  no 
44  longer  5  I  wifh  I  was  dead.” 

The  court  grew  now  every  day  lefs  gay,  and  more  ferious, 
after  the  king  began  to  live  a  retired  life  with  madam  de 

Maintenon. 
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Maintcnon.  It  was  the  convent  of  St  Cyr,  which  revived 
the  tafle  for  works  of  genius.  Madam  de  Maintcnon  intreated 
Racine,  who  had  renounced  the  theatre  for  Janfenifm  and 
the  court,  to  compofe  a  tragedy,  and  to  take  the  fubjedl  from 
the  Bible.  Racine  compofcd  44  Efthcr and  this  piece  hav¬ 
ing  been  iirfl  reprefen ted  at  the  houfe  of  St.  Cyr,  was  after¬ 
wards  a  died  feveral  -times  at  VcrfaiHes,  before  the  king,  in 
the  winter  of  1689.  At  the  death  of  the  king,  which  hap¬ 
pened  Sept.  2,  5715,  madam  de  Maintcnon  retired  wholly 
to  St.  Cyr,  where  fhe  fpent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  adts 
of  devotion.  What  furprifes  is,  that  Lewis  XI V.  made  no 
certain  provifion  for  her,  but  only  recommended  her  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  She  would  accept  of  no  more  than  an 
annual  penfion  of  80,000  livres  ;  and  this  was  pundtually 
paid  her  till  her  death,  which  happened  the  15th  of  April, 
1719.  I11  her  epitaph  they  afiedeed  vc  y  much  to  obliterate 

the  name  of  Scarron :  but,  fays  Voltaire,  this  name  was 
no  dtfhonour,  and  the  omitting  of  it  only  ferved  to  make  it 
thought  fo. 

Anecdotes  MA1TTAIRE  (Michael),  an  eminently  learned  writer, 
by^NkhoVs,  was  born  *n  1668.  Dr.  South,  canon  of  Ch  1  ill  Church, 
p.  167.  made  him  a  canoncer  [a]  or  {Indent  of  that  lioufe,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  March  23,  1696.  From  1695 
till  1699  lie  was  fecond  mafterof  Weftminifter  fchool ;  which 
ivas  afterwards  indebted  to  him  for  44  Graxse  Lingune  Dia- 
44  ledti,  in  ufum  Scholar  Weftmonaflerienfis,  1706,”  8vo. 
(a  work  recommended  in  the  warmed  terms  by  Dr.  ICnipe 
to  the  fchool  over  which  he  prefided,  44  cui  fe  fua  omnia  de- 
44  here  fatetur  fedulus  Author”)  and  for  44  T  he  Englifh 
44  Grammar,  applied  to,  and  exemplified  in,  the  Englifh 
44  tongue,  1712.”  8vo.  In  44  Catalogus  Librorum  Manu- 
44  feriptorum  Anglia;  Sc  Hibermae,  Oxoii.  1697,”  P-  27* 
is  :;iferted  44  Librorum  Manufcriptorum  Ecclefise  Wcftmo- 
44  naflerienfis  Catalogus.  Accurante  viro  erudito  Miehaele 
44  Mattaerio.”  But  before  the  volume  was  publifhed,  the 
whole  colled! ion  amounting  to  230,  given  by  Bifhop  Williams, 
except  one,  was  dcflroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  1694  [«]. 
In  1 7  1 1 ,  he  publifhed  44  Remarks  on  Mr.  Whifton’s  Ac- 
44  count  of  the  Convocation’s  proceedings  with  relation  to 
14  himfelf:  in  a  Letter  to  the  right  reverend  Father  in  God 
44  George  Lord  iJifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,”  8vo;  and  alfo 

[a]  Cort-monly  fo  called  as  being  [n]  Widmorc’s  c<  Hiftory  of  Wed* 
bnu&lit  in  by  a  c;mon,  and  not  clotted  “  ijiinfior  Albcy,”  p,  1C4. 
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&  An  EHay  againft  Arianifm,  and  fomc  other  Herefics ;  or 
a  Reply  to  Mr.  William  Whifton’s  Hiftorical  Preface  and 
“  Appendix  to  his  Primitive  Chriftianity revived. ”  8vo.  In 
1709  he  gave  the  firffc  fpecimen  of  his  great  (kill  in  typogra¬ 
phical  antiquities,  by  publishing  “  Stephanorum  Hiftoria* 
“  vitas  ipforum  ac  libros  comple&ens,”  8vo  ;  which  wa3 
followed  in  1717  by  “  Hiftoria  Typographorum  aliquot  Pa- 
“  riiienfium,  vitas  Sc  libros  compledtens,”  8vo.  In  1 7  1 9, 
“  Annales  Typographic!  ab  artis  inventae  originc  ad  annum 
“  md.  Hagae  Coln.,,  4to.  To  this  volume  is  prefixed, 
“  Epiflolaris  dc  antiquis  Quintiliani  editionibus  Diilbrtatio, 
<c  clariflimo  viro  D.  Johanni  Clerico.”  The  fecond  volume, 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  continued  to  the  year  mdxxxvi, 
was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1702  ;  introduced  by  a  letter 
of  John  Toland,  under  the  title  of  “  Conjedtura  verofimilis 
“  de  prima  Typographiae  Inventione.”  The  third  volume* 
from  the  fame  prefs,  in  two  parts,  continued  to  Mdlvii, 
and,  by  an  Appendix,  to  mdci.xiv,  in  1725.  In  1733  was 
published  at  Amflerdam  what  is  ulually  confidered  as  the 
fourth  volume,  under  the  title  of  “  Annales  Typographici  ab 
u  artis  inventae  originc,  ad  annum  mdclxiv,  opera  Mich, 
“  Maittaire,  A.  Ad.  Editio  nova,  auvitior  &  emendatior* 
“  tomi  primi  pars  poflerior  [c].”  In  1741  the  work  was 
clofed  at  London,  by  “  Annalium  Typographicorum  Tomu* 
“  Quintus  &  ultimus  ;  indicem  in  tomos  quatuor  praeeuntes 
“  comple£tens  j”  divided  (like  the  two  preceding  volumes) 
into  two  parts.  In  the  intermediate  years,  Air.  Maittaire 
was  diligently  employed  on  various  works  of  value*  In  1713 
he  published  by  fubfeription  “  Opera  &  Fragmenta  Vfeterum 
ci  Poetarum,  1713,”  two  handfome  volumes  in  folio:  the 
title  of  fome  copies  is  dated  1721.  In  1714,  he  was  the 
editor  of  a  “  Greek  Teftament,”  in  2  vols.  The  Latin 
writers,  which  he  publiShed  feparately,  1110ft  of  them  with 
good  indexes,  came  out  in  the  following  order:  In  1 7 j  3, 
“  Chriftus  Patiens  ;”  “  Juftin  ;”  “  Lucretius “  Phae- 
“  drus  ;”  “Salluft;”  “Terence*”  In  1715,  “  Catul- 
“  lus ;”  “  Tibullus  ;”  “Propertius;”  “  Cornelius  NeposP* 
“  Florus  “  Horace;”  “  Juvenal;”  Ovid,”  3  vols, 
“  Virgil.”  Iniyn,  “  Cae  far’s  Commentaries  “Mar- 
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[c]  The  awkwardnefs  of  this  title  complete  the  fet  as  that  of  173’,  which 
has  induced  many  colled urs  to  difpofe  is  a  revilioa  of  all  the  former  volumes, 
t  f  their  firft  volume,  as  thinking  it  The  whole  work,  when  properly  bound, 
Aiperfeded  by  the  fecond  edition;  but  confilh*  ad  libitum,  either  of  live  vo- 
t hie  is  by  no  means  the  cafe;  the  vo-  lumes,  or  of  nine, 
lume  of  iyiq  being  equally  necclVafy  to 
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44  tial  j*T  cc  Quintus  Curtius.,>  In  iji  8  and  1725;,  44  Vef-' 
44  leius  Paterculus. ”  In  1719,  cc  Lucan. ”  I11  1720,  44  Bo- 
44  nefonii  Carmina.,,  Andh-erc  he  appears  to  have  flopped  ; 
all  the  other  dailies  which  are  a  (bribed  to  him  having  been 
thus  difclaimed,  by  a  memorandum  which  Mr.  Nichols  has 
preferved  under  Maittaire’s  own  hand,  in  the  latter  part  of  hisr 
life  [idJ.  In  171 1  he  published  44  Batrachomyomachia  Greece 
44  ad  veterum  ejcemplarium  fidem  recufa  :  Gloffa  Greca  % 
44  variantibus  lebtionibus  ;  verfionibus  Latinis;  comtnen- 
44  tariis  &  indkibus  illuitrata,”  8vo<,  At  the  end  of  this  vo¬ 
lume  he  added  propofals  for  printing  by  fubfcription  44  Mu- 
44  feus”  in  Greek  and  Latin,  for  half  a  guinea  ;  and  44  Ra- 
44  pin’s  Latin  works,”  for  a  guinea,  both  in  4_to  ;  “Mufeus” 
to  be  comprifed  in  twelve  fheets,  44  Rapin’’  in  fifty.  But 
neither  of  thefe  were  ever  committed  to  the  prefs,  from  want 
probably  of  lu&cienf  encouragement.  In  1722,  44  Mifccl- 
44  lanea  Graecorum  aliquot  Scriptorum  Carmina,  cum  ver- 
44  fione  Latina  Sc  Notis,”  4to*  In  1724  he  compiled,  at 
the  requefl  of  Dr.  John  Freind  (at  whofe  expence  it  was 
printed)  an  index  to  the  works  of  44  A  returns,”  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  fplendid  folio  edition  of  that  author  in  1723.  In 
J725  he  publifned  an  excellent  edition  of  44  Anacreon”  in 
4to,  of  which  no  more  than  100  copies  were  printed,  and 
the  few  errata  in  each  ccpy  correded  by  his  own  hand.  A 
fecond  edition  of  the  like  number  was  printed  in  1741,  with 
fix  copies  on  fine  writing  paper.  In  1726  he  publifhcd 
44  Petri  Petiti  Medici  Parifienfis  in  tres  priores  Aretad  Cap- 
44  padocis  Libros  Commentarii,  nunc  primum  editi,”  4to. 
This  learned  Commentary  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
Graevius.  From  1728  to  1732  he  was  employed  in  pub]  i  fifing 
44  Marmorum  Arundellianorum,  Seldenianorum,  aliorum- 
44  que  Academfe  Oxonienfi  donatorum,  una  cum  Commen- 
44  tariis  Sc  Indice,  editio  fecunda,”  folio  5  to  which  an  44  Ap- 
44  pendix”  was  printed  in  1 733.  44  Epiftola  D.  Mich.  Mait- 

44  taire  ad  D.  P.  Des  Maizeaux,  in  qua  Indicis  in  Annales 
44  Typographies  methodus  explicatur,”  Sc c.  is  printed  in 
44  The  Prefent  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,”  AugulF 


[p]  “  As  the  editor  of  feveral  dailies, 
fbnie  years  ago  printed  in  umo.  at 
*(  Mefl'.Tonfon  and  Watts’  prefs,  thinks 
46  it  fufficient  to  be  anfwerable  for  the 
46  imperfections  of  thofe  editions,  with- 
“  out  being  charged  with  the  odium  of 
*(  claiming  what  has  been  put  out  by 
44  editors  much  abler  than  himfelf  j  he 
**  therefore  would  acquaint  the  public, 


(C  that  he  had  no  hand  in  publishing  the 
<!  following  books, which  in  fomenews- 
“  papers  have  been  ad vertifed  under  his 
“  name  ;  viz.  ‘c  Sophoclis  Tragoediat  j” 
Homerii  llias  “  Mufarum  An- 
“  glicanarum  Analecta  “  Livii  Hif- 
“  toriaj”  “Plinii  Epiftoke  et  Panegy- 
*f  ricus  lt  Conciones  &  Orationos  ex 
u  Hifloricis  Latinis,”  i\l,  M. 
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1-733,  p.  142.  The  life  of  Robert  Stephens  in  Latin,  re¬ 
viled  and  corrected  by  the  author,  with  a  new  and  complete 
lift  of  his  works,  is  prefixed  to  the  improved  edition  of  R. 
Stephens’s  Thefaurus,  4  volumes  in  folio,  in  1734.  In 
±736  appeared  te  Antiqaiae  Infcriptiones  duae,”  folio;  being 
a  commentary  on  two  large  copper  tables  difcovered  near 
Heraclea,  in  the  Bay  of  Tarentum,  as  before  mentioned  in 
p.  123.  In  1738  v/ere  printed  at  the  Hague,  44  Graecse  Lin- 
44  gu?e  Dialedfi  in  Scholne  Regiae  Weftmonafterienfis  ufum 
44  recogniti  opera  Mich.  Maittaire.  Praefationem  &c  Appen- 
44  dicem  ex  Apollonii  Dyfcoli  fragmento  inedito  addidit  J.  F. 

44  Rcitzius.”  Mr.  Maittaire  prefixed  a  dedication  of  this 
volume  to  the  marquis  of  Granby,  and  the  lords  Robert  and 
George  Manners,  his  brothers  ;  and  a  new  Preface,  dated 
3  cal.  Odlob.  1737.  This  was  again  printed  at  London  in 
7  742.  In  1739  he  addrefled  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruftia  a  fmall 
Latin  poem,  under  the  title  of  44  Carmen  Epinicium  Au- 
44  guftiftimae  Ruflorum  Imperatrici  facrum.”  His  name  not 
having  been  printed  in  the  title-page,  it  is  not  fo  generally 
known  that  he  was  editor  of  Plutarch’s  44  Apophthegmata, 
44  1741,”  4to.  The  laft  publication  of  Mr.  Maittaire  was 
a  volume  of  poems  in  4m,  1742*  under  the  title  of  44  Senilia, 
44  five  Poetica  aliquot  in  argumentis  varii  generis  tentamina.” 
Jt  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  Mr.  Baxter’s  dedication 
to  his  ctGloflarium  Antiquitatum  Britannicarum”  was  much 
altered  by  Mr.  Maittaire  ;  who  died  Auguft  7,  1747,  aged 
79.  There  is  a  good  mezzotinto  print  of  him  by  Faber, 
from  a  painting  by  B.  Dandridge,  inferibed,  44  Michael 
44  Maittaire,  A.  M.  Amicorum  juflu.”  His  valuable  li¬ 
brary,  which  had  been  50  years  collecting,  was  fold  by  auc¬ 
tion,  by  Meff.  Cock  and  Langford,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fame 
year,  and  the  beginning  of  tfie  following,  taking  up  in  all 
44  nights.  Mr.  Cock,  in  his  prefatory  advertifement,  tells 
us,  44  In  exhibiting  thus  to  the  public  the  entire  library  of 
44  Mr.  Maittaire,  I  comply  with  the  will  of  my  dcceafed 
44  friend  ;  and  in  printing  the  catalogue  from  his  own  copy 
44  juft  as  he  left  it  (though,  by  fo  doing,  it  is  the  more  vo- 
44  luminous),  I  had  an  opportunity  not  only  of  doing  the 
44  juftice  I  owe  to  his  memory,  but  alfo  of  gratifying  the  cu- 
44  rious  [e.]”  Air.  Maittaire,  it  may  be  added,  was  patronized 

by; 

[*]  Mr.  Nichols  has  here  taken  an  tf  much  more  laconic  than  that  which 
opportunity  of  obferving,  that  <c  the  “  obtained  about  40  years  ago,  except 
“  prefent  mode  of  compiling  catalogues  ‘‘when  Mr.  Samuel  Paterfon  exerts 
“  of  celebrated  libtaiies  for  tale,  fo  “  that  talent  of  cataloguing  for  which 
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by  the  firft  earl  of  Oxford,  both  before  anrbafter  that  gentle-* 
man’s  elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  continued  a  favourite 
with  his  fon  the  fecond  earl.  He  was  alfo  Latin  tutor  to  Mr. 
Stanhope,  the  earb  of  Ghefter field’s  favourite  fon. 

**  he  is  particularly  diftin^uilhed,  can-  bbtical  index,  captaining  the  names  of 
**  not  pofifibly  do  equal  jurtie'e  with  che  the  authors  v/bofe  worlds  are  promif- 
antient  mode,  either  in  a  literary  or"  c u oyi fly  introduced  in  thecourfe  of  the 
**  pecuniary  viev?.”  This  remark  is  fale.  With  this  improvement,  Dr. 
quoted  in  the  if  Critical  Review, ”  with  iV'ead’s  Catalogue,  which  at  prefent  i3 
ah  additional  obfervatioHj  u  that,  as  the  confuted  and  almoft  ufelefs,  would  have 
catalogues  of  large  libraries  fold  by  been  as  valuable,  in  proportion  to  ito‘ 
auction  are  generally  preferved  by  merv  extent,  as  the  u  Bibliotheca  Mencke- 
of  learning,  for  the  lake  of  afce'rtaining  u  niana,-’  Bultelliana,”  or  any  other 
the  dates  or  tides  of  books,  they  might  publication  of  the  fame  kind.  The' 
be  rendered"  infinitely  more  ufefuly  in  auctioneer  would  derive  furficient  ad- 
iaving  expence,  by  fubjoiningan  alpha-  vantage'  from  flicli  catalogues.” 

^  MALDONAT  (John),  a  Spanifh  Jefuit,-  was  bom  at 
Fuente  del  Maeffro,  a  fmall  village  in  the  province  of  Eftra- 
madura,  in  1534'.  He'  ftudied  under  Dominicus  Afoto,  a 
Dominican,  and  alfo  under  Francis  Tolet,  a’ Jefuit,  who  was 
afterwards  a  cardinal.  There  was  no  better  fcbolar  in  the 
liniverfity  of  Salamanca  in  his  time,  than  Maldonat.  He 
taught  philofophy,  divinity,  and  the  Greek  language  there. 
He  was  made  a  Jefuit  there  ;  but  did  not  put  on  the  habit  of 
his  order  till  1*562,  when  he  was  at  Rome.  In  1563,  he  was- 
fent  by  his  fuperiors  to  Paris,  to  teach  philofophy  in  the  col¬ 
lege  which  the  Jefuits  had  juft'  obtained  in  that  city  :  where,' 
as  the  hiftorians  of  his  ibciety  tell  us,  he  was  fo  crowded  with 
hearers,  that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  read  his  lectures  in 
the  court  or  the  direct,,  becaufe  the  hall  was  not  fufficient  to 
contain  them.*  He  was  fent  with  nine  other  Jefuits  to  Poic- 
friersy  in  1570,  where  he  read  lectures  in  Latiny  and  preached 
in  French.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  fell  into 
fbnie  troublefome  affairs  there  :  for  they  not  only  accufed 
him  of  he  rely,  but  likewife  of  procuring  a  fraudulent  will,  in 
feducing  the  prefident  de-  St.  Andre,  fo  as  to  m-ake  him  leave' 
hiseftate  to  the  Jefuits.  Nothing/’  fays  a  certain  writer, 
u  returns  from  the  Jefuits,  though  they  fwallow  every  thing, 
“  both  from  inteftates,  and  by  the  teffaments  which  they  catch 
*c  every  day  ;  reprefenting,  on  the  one  handy  the  terrors  of 
tc  damnation  to  dying  people,  andy  on  the  other,  promifing 
^  the  joys  of  heaven  to  fuch  as  bequeath  their  eftates  to  their 
fociety.  It  was,  fays  he,  in  this  manner  that  Maldonat 
**  took  an  advantage  of  the  prefident  of  Montbrun  St.  Andre, 
<c  to  fquecze  from  him  aH  his  goods  and  acquifitions,  by  a  full 
€i  eonfefiion  of  avarice  and  fraud.”  But  the  parliament  de- 
§  '  dared 


, dared  him  innocent  of  this  crime ;  and  Peter  de  Gondi, 
bUhop  of  Paris,  intirely  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of  he- 
jefy.  He  afterwards  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Bourges, 
where  the  Jefuits  had  a.college,  and  continued  there  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  Then  he  went  to  Rome,  by  the  order  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  rtake  care  of  the  publication  of  the 
44  Septuagint and  there  finifhing  his  14  Commentary  upon 
44  the  Gofpels5’  in  1582,  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  1583. 

He  had  a  dream,  it  feems,  .which  gave  him  notice  of  his 
death.  He  dreamed,  for  fome  nights,  that  a  man  appeared 
to  him,  who  exhorted  him  to. continue  his  comment  vigor- 
oully,  and  allured  him  that  he  fhould  finifh  it,  but  that  he 
fhould  not  live  long  after  ;  and,  in  fo  faying,  the  man  pointed 
to  a  certain  part  of  his  belly,  in  which  Maldonat  afterwards 
felt  thofe  violent  pains  that  put  an  end  to  his  life.  44  It  isDi^art, 
44  probable,  fays  Bayle,  that  the  great  conformity  betwixt  M  a  ldo^ 
44  this  Jefuit’s  dream  and  the  event,  was  owing  to  chance  at,  note 
44  but,  fays  he,  fadls  of  this  kind  frequently  happen,  and 
u  embarrafs  the  Freethinkers  more  than  they  care  to  dif- 
cc  cover.” 

He  compofed  feyeral  works,  .which  fhew  great  parts  and 
learning;  but  publifhed  nothing  in  his  life-time.  The  firft 
of  his  performances  which  came  abroad  after  his  death,  was 
his  u  Comment  upon  the  four  Gofpels  which, father  Simon 

fpeaks  of  in  the  following  manner  :  44  Among  all  the  com-  des 
4,4  mentators  which  we  have  mentioned  hitherto,  there  are 
44  few  who  have  fo  happily  explained  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  p.  6*8. 

44  gofpels  as  John  Maldonat  the  Spanifh  Jefuit.  After  his 
44  death,  which  happened  at  Rome  before  he  had  reached  his 
44  fiftieth  year,  Claudius  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he  prefented 
44  his  4  Comment’ while  he  -was  dying,  gave  orders  to  the 
44  Jefuits  of  Pont  a  Moufion  to  caufe  it  to  be  printed,  from 
44  a  copy  which  was  Pent  them.  The  Jefuits,  in  the  preface 
44  to  that  work,  declare  that  they  had  inferred  fomething  of 
44  their  own,  according  to  their  manner ;  and  that  they  had 
44  been  obliged  to  correct  the  manufeript  copy,  which  was 
44  defective  in  fome  places,  becaufe  they  had  no  accefs  to  the 
44  original,  which  was  at  Rome.  Befides,  a-s  the  author  had 
44  neglected  to  mark,  upon  the  margin  of  his  copy,  the  books 
44  and  places  from  whence  he  had  taken  a  great  part  of  his 
44  quotations,  they  fupplied  that  defeeft.  It  even  appeared, 

44  that  Maldonat  had  not  read  at  fir  ft  hand  all  that  great 
44  number  of  writers  which  he  quotes,  but  that  he  had  made 
44  ufe  of  the  labours  of  former  writers.  Thus* he  is  not  at 
cc  all  fo  exadl,  as  if  he  had  put  the  laft  hand  to  his  Comment. 

C  3  u  Not  with- 
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44  Notwithftanding  thefe  imperfections,  and  fome  others, 
44  which  are  eafily  redrefled,  it  appears  plainly,  that  this 
44  Jefuit  had  bellowed  abundance  of  pains  upon  that  excel-* 
44  lent  work.  He  does  not  allow  one  difficulty  to  pafs  with- 
44  out  examining  it  to  the  bottom.  When  a  great  num- 
44  ber  of  literal  interpretations  prefent  themfelves  upon  the 
44  fame  palfage,  he  ufes  to  fix  upon  the  bell,  without  paying 
44  too  great  a  deference  to  the  ancient  commentators,  or 
44  even  to  the  majority,  regarding  nothing  but  truth  alone, 
44  ftript  of  all  authorities  but  her  own.”  Cardinal  Perron 
Verroniana.  faid,  that  he  44  was  a  very  great  man,  and  a  true  divine ; 

44  that  he  had  an  excellent  elocution  as  a  fpeaker,  underftood 
44  the  learned  languages  well,  was  deeply  verfed  in  fcholaftic 
44  divinity  and  theology,  and  that  he  had  thoroughly  read 
44  the  fathers, ”  His  character  has  been  as  high  among  the 
protefiants,  for  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  as  it  was  among 
the  Papills.  Matthew  Pole,  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  44  Synopfis  Criticorum,”  calls  him  a  writer  of 
Works,  great  parts  and  learning,  45  He  was,”  fays  Dr.  Jackon, 
voi.  i.  b,  ni.  the  mod  judicious  expofitor  among  the  Jefuits.  His  fkillin 
*5’  expounding  the  Scriptures,  fave  only  where  doting  love 
44  unto  their  church  hath  made  him  blind,  none  of  theirs, 
44  few  of  our  church,  hath  furpaffed.”  His  44  Commenta- 
44  ries  upon  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,”  were 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1609,  and  at  Cologne  in  1611.  To 
thefe  were  added,  his  44  Expofition  of  the  cixth  Pfalm,”  and 
44  A  letter  concerning  a  celebrated  difpute  which  he  had  with 
44  above  twenty  Prpteftant  minifters  at  Sedan.”  His  trea- 
tife  44  De  fide”  was  printed  at  Maienne  in  1600  ;  and  that 
upon  44  Angels  and  Demons”  at  Paris,  in  1605.  In  1677, 
they  publifhed  at  Paris  fome  pieces  which  had  never  appear¬ 
ed  before ;  namely,  his  treatife  44  Of  Grace,”  that  upon 
44  Original  Sin,”  upon  44  Providence,”  upon  44  Juftice,” 
upon  4C  Jufiification,”  and  that  upon  44  The  Merit  of 
44  Works  bolides  44  Prefaces,  Harangues,  and  Letters,” 
one  volume,  folio. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated  Jefuit, 

with  mentioning  an  high  elogium  of  him,  given  by  the  im- 

lib.texviii.  partial  and  excellent  Thuanus  ;  who,  after  obferving  how  he 

had  44  joined  a  fingular  piety  and  purity  of  manners,  and  an 

44  exquifite  judgement,  to  an  exadf  knowledge  of  philofophy 

44  and  divipity,”  adds,  that  44  it  was  owing  to  him  alone, 

44  that  the  parliament  of  Paris,  when  they  had  the  Jefuits  un- 

44  der  their  conlideration,  did  not  pronounce  any  l'entence  to 

44  their  disadvantage,  though  they  v/ere  become  fufp.edfed 

bv 
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*x  by  the  wifeft  heads,  and  greatly  hated  by  the  univerfity 
Nothing  can  fet  the  importance  of  Maldonat  in  a  ftronger 
light,  or  better  fhew  the  high  opinion  that  was  had  of  his 
merit. 

MALEBRANCHE  (Nicholas),  a  French  philofopher. 
Was  born  at  Paris,  Aug.  6,  1638,  and  was  the  youngeft  of 
ten  children.  He  had  a  domeftic  tutor,  who  taught  him 
Greek  and  Latin.  He  afterwards  went  through  his  courfe 
of  philofophy  at  the  college  de  la  Marche,  and  that  of  divi¬ 
nity  in  the  Sorbonne ;  and  was  admitted  into  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  in  1660.  After  he  had  fpent 
fome  time  there,  he  confulted  father  leCointe,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  fhould  purfue  his  ftudies  ;  who  advifed  him  to  apply 
himfelf  to  eccleliaftical  hiftory.  Upon  -this  he  began  to  read 
Eufebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,;  but  foon 
grew  weary  of  this  ftudy,  and  next  applied  himfelf  to  father 
Simon,  who  talked  to  him  of  nothing  but  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  rabbinical  learning,  and  critical  enquiries  into  the 
fenfe  of  the  fcriptures.  But  this  kind  of  ftudy  was  not  at 
all  more  fuitable  to  his  genius,  than  the  former.  At  laft,  in 
■1664,  he  met  with  Des  Cartes’s  £C  Treatife  upon  Man, ” 
which  he  read  over  with  great  fatisfa&ion,  and  gave  himfelf 
up  immediately  to  the  Rudy  of  his  philofophy  ;  of  which,  in 
a  few  years,  he  became  as  perfect  a  mailer  as  Des  Cartes 
himfelf.  In  1699,  he  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of 
the  royal  academy  of  feiences.  He  died  061.  13,  17155 
being  then  feventy-feven  years  of  age.  From  the  time  that 
he  began  to  read  Des  Cartes,  he  ftudied  only  to  enlighten 
his  mind,  and  not  to  furnifh  his  memory  ;  fo  that  he  knew  a 
great  deal,  though  he  read  but  little.  He  avoided  every 
thing  that  was  mere  erudition  :  an  infeft  pleafed  him  much 
more  than  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory.  He  defpifed 
•likewife  that  kind  of  learning,  which  confifts  only  in  know¬ 
ing  the  opinions  of  different  philofophers  ;  finoe  a  perfon 
may  eafily  know  the  hiftory  ef  other  men's  thoughts,  with¬ 
out  ever  thinking  at  all  himfelf.  Pie  could  never  read  ten 
•verfes  together  without  difguft.  He  meditated  with  his 
windows  ihutyin  order  to  keep  out  the  light,  which  he  found 
to  be  a  difturbance  to  him.  His  converfation  turned  upon 
the  fame  fubjefts  as  his  books,  but  was  mixed  with  fo  much 
modefty  and  deference  to  the  judgement  of  others,  that  it  was 
•extremely  and  univerfally  defired.  There  were  fcarcely  any 
foreigners,  who  were  men  of  learning,  but  vifttcd  him,  when 
•they  came  to  Paris  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  an  Engpfh  oftkef*, 
u  C  4  whp 
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who  was  taken  prifoner  during  the  war  between  our  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  and  the  king  of  France,  declared  his  fatisfaition 
upon  being  brought  to  Paris,  becaufe  he  had  always  had  a 
defire  to  fee  Lewis  XIV.  and  father  Malebranche. 

Fie  wrote  feveral  works.  The  firft  and  principal,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  gave  rife  to  almoft  all  that  followed,  was  his  44  De  la 
V  Recherche  de  la  Verite,”  or  his  44  Search  after  Truth,” 
printed  at  Paris  in  1674,  and  afterwards  augmented  in  feve¬ 
ral  fucceffive  editions.  His  defign  in  this  book  is  to  point 
out  to  us  the  errors,  into  which  we  are  daily  led  by  our 
fenfes,  imagination,  and  paflions  ;  and  to  prefcribe  a  method 
for  difcovering  the  truth,  which  he  does,  by  ftarting  the  no¬ 
tion  of  feeing  all  things  in  God.  And  hence  he  is  led  to 
think  and  fpeak  meanly  of  human  knowledge,  either  as  if 
lies  in  written  books,  or  in  the  book  of  nature,  compared 
with  that  light  which  difplays  itfelf  from  the  ideal  world  ; 
and  by  attending  to  which,  with  pure  and  defecate  minds,  he 
fuppofes  knowledge  to  be  mod  eafily  had.  The  finenefs  of 
this  author’s  fentiments,  together  with  his  fine  manner  of  ex- 
prefiing  them,  made  everybody  admire  his  genius  and  abili¬ 
ties  ;  but  he  has  generally  palled  for  a  vifionary  philofopher. 
Locke,  in  his  44  Examination  of  Malebranche’s  opinion  of 
44  feeing  all  things  in  God,”  ffyles  him  an  44  acute  and  inge- 
44  nious  author  and  tells  us,  that  there  are  44  a  great 
44  many  very  fine  thoughts,  judicious  reafonings,  and  un- 
44  commmon  reflections,  in  his  Recherche  but  in  that 
piece,  endeavours  to  refute  the  chief  principles  of  his  fyffem. 
Reflections  “  There  can  be  no  doubt,!’  fays  a  certain  author,  44  but  God 
44  can  lead  us  into  all  truth,  by  difplaying  himfelf  to  us,  and 
44  perhaps  may  deal  thus  with  us  when  we  are  in  heaven  ; 
44  yet  this  way  feems  too  fupernatural  whilfl  on  earth,  and 
44  too  clear  for  frail  and  weak  men,  who  are  not  yet  to  know 
44  by  vifion.  And  it  is  withal  fo  like  the  inward  light  of  a 
44  new  fe£t  of  men,  as  not  to  make  it  over  reputable  :  to 
44  which  purpofe  it  is  remarkable,  that  Malebranche’s  opi- 
44  nion  having  been  efpou fed  of  late  by  an  ingenious  perfon 
44  of  our  own  (Mr.  John  Norris),  the  men  of  the  new  light 
44  have  taken  fuch  hold  of  it,  as  to  make  it  neceffary  for  him  to 
44  write  an  Apology,  to  difengage  himfelf  from  the  Quakers, 
44  who  would  need  have  it  thought  that'  they  had  gained  a 
44  profelyte  ;  wherein,  though  he  has  diftinguifried  himfelf 
44  from  thefe  people,  yet  thus  much  He  owns,  that  if  the 
44  Quakers  underftood  their  own  notion,  and  knew  how  to 
44  explain  it,  and  into  what  principles  to  refolve  it,  it  would 
not  very  much  differ  from  his.”  The  next  thing  he  pub- 
‘  ‘  •'  1  *  :  ’  '  lilhedj 
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lifeed,  was  his  ?4  Converfations  Chretiennes,  dans  lefquelles 
44  fontjuflifie  la  verite  de  la  religion  Sc  de  la  morale  de  J.  C. 
44  Paris,  1676.”  Pie  was  moved,  it  is  faid,  to  Write  this 
piece,  at  the  defire  of  the  duke  de  Chevreufe,  to  fhew  the  con- 
fiffency  and  agreement  between  his  philofophy  and  religion. 
His  44  Traite  de  la  nature  Sc  de  la  grace,  1680,”  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  conference  he  had  with  M.  Arnaud,  about  thofe 
peculiar  notions  of  grace  which  Malebranche’s  fyflem  had 
led  him  into.  This  was  followed  by  other  pieces,  which 
were  all  the  refult  of  the  philofophical  and  theological  difpute 
our  author  had  with  M.  Arnaud.  In  1688,  he  publifhed 
his  44  Entretien  fur  la  metaphyfique  Sc  la  religion  in  which 
work  he  colledfed  what  he  had  written  againfl  M.  Arnaud, 
but  difengaged  it  from  that  air  of  difpute,  which  is  not  agree¬ 
able  to  every  reader.  In  1697,  he  publifhed  his  44  Traite  de 
44  Pamour  de  Dieu.”  When  the  dodtrine  of  the  new  myf- 
tics  began  to  make  a  noife  in  France,  father  Lomy,  a  Bene- 
didlin,  in  his  book  44  De  la  connoifTance  de  foi-meme,’? 
pited  fome  pafTages  out  of  our  author’s  44  Recherche  de  la 
44  verite,”  as  favourable  to  that  party;  upon  this  Male- 
branche  thought  proper  to  defend  himfelf,  which  he  did  in 
this  book,  by  ihewing  in  what  fenfe  it  may  be  faid,  without 
clafhing  with  the  authority  of  the  church  and  reafon,  that  the 
love  of  God  is  difinterefted.  In  1708,  he  publifhed  his 
44  Entretiens  d’un  philofophe  Chretien,  Sc  d’un  philofophe 
44  Chinois,  fur  l’exiftence  Sc  la  nature  de  Dieu:”  or,  44  Dia- 
64  logues  between  a  Chriftian  philofop'her  and  a  Chinefe  phi  - 
44  lofopher,  upon  the  exiftence  and  nature  of  God.”  'The 
bifhop  of  Rozalie  having  remarked  fome  conformity  between 
the  opinions  of  the  Chinefe,  and  the  notions  laid  down  in 
the  44  Recherche  de  la  verite,”  mentioned  it  to  the  author, 
who  upon  that  account  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  write 
this  tradt.  Malebranche  wrote  many  other  pieces  befides 
what  we  have  mentioned,  all  tending  fome  way  or  other  to 
confirm  his  main  fyffem  eftablifhed  in  the  44  Recherche,” 
and  to  clear  it  from  the  objections  which  were  brought 
againft  it,  or  from  the  confequences  which  were  deduced 
from  it  :  and,  if  he  has  not  attained  what  he  aimed  at  in 
thefe  feveral  productions,  he  has  certainly  fhewn  great  abiii-? 
ties,  and  a  vaft  force  of  genius. 

APALHERBE  (Francis  de),  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
who  has  always  been  confidered  by  his  countrymen  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  their  poetry 5  fince,  upon  his  appearance,  all  their 
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uia.  art.  farmer  poets  fell  into  difgrace.  Bayle  looks  upon  him  as  one 
^EsI^GLS,of  the  fir  ft  and  greateft  matters,  who  formed  the  tafte  and 
judgement  of  that  nation  in  matters  relating  to  polite  litera¬ 
ture.  Balzac  fays,  that  the  French  poetry  before  Malherbe 
Art.  of  Poe- was  perfectly  Gothic;  and  Boileau  obferves  to  the  fame  pur« 
try,  cant  i.  pofe,  that  he  was  the  fir  ft  in  France  who  taught  the  Mufe 
ver.  131.  harmonious  numbers,  a  juft  cadence,  purity  of  language,  re¬ 
gularity  of  compolition,  and  order  ;  in  fhort,  who  laid  down 
all  thofe  rules  for  fine  writing,  which  future  poets  were  to 
follow,  if  they  hoped  to  fucceed.  The  poetical  works  of 
Malherbe,  though  divided  into  fix  books,  yet  make  but  a 
fmall  volume.  T  hey  confift  of  paraphrafes  upon  the  Pfalms, 
odes,  fonnets,  and  epigrams  :  and  they  were  publifhed  in  fe- 
veral  forms,  to  the  year  1666,  when  a  very  complete  edition 
of  them  came  out  at  Paris,  with  the  notes  and  obfervations  of 
Menage.  Malherbe  has  tranflated  alfo  fome  works  of  Se¬ 
neca,  and  fome  books  of  Livy ;  and  if  he  was  not  fuccefsfui 
in  tranflation,  yet  he  had  the  happinefs  to  be  very  well  fatis- 
iied  with  his  labour.  His  principal  bufinefs  was  to  criticife 
Upon  the  French  language;  in  which  he  was  fo  well  {killed, 
that  fome  of  his  friends  defired  him  one  day  to  make  a  gram- 
fWd,  Bibl.  mar  far  the  tongue.  Malherbe  replied,  44  that  there  was  no 
Franc.  44  occafion  for  him  to  take  that  pains,  for  they  might  read 
?dit"59*66  ^  tranflation  of  the  thirty-third  book  of  Livy,  and  he 

44  would  have  them  write  after  that  manner.”  Every  body, 
3b.  p.  260.  however,  was  not  of  his  opinion.  Madam  de  Gournay,  a 
learned  lady  of  that  time,  ufed  .to  fay,  44  that  this  book  ap- 
Pe chris in-  “  peared  to  bet  like  broth  of  fair  water.”  And  Huetius  ob- 
«er pretibu?,  ferves,  44  that  the  flrong  defire  Malherbe  had  to  pleafe  cour- 
verl‘  44  tiers,  made  him  invert  the  method  of  his  author  ;  that  he 
44  neither  followed  his  pointing,  nor  his  words;  and  that  he 
44  fludied  only  to  purify  and  polifh  his  language.” 

Malherbe  was  born  at  Caen,  about  1555,  of  an  ancient 
and  illuftrious  family,  who  had  formerly  borne  arms  in  Eng¬ 
land,  under  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.  He  lived  to  be  old; 
and,  about  iooj,  became  known  to  Henry  the  Great,  from  a 
Life  of  Mai-  very  advantageous  mention  of  him  to  that  prince,  by  cardinal 
Jierbe,  by  du  Perron.  The  king  afked  the  cardinal  one  day,  44  If  he 
R4.au.  cs  had  made  any  more7verfes  ?”  To  which  the  cardinal  re¬ 
plied,  that  44  he  had  totally  laid  afide  all  fuch  amufements, 
44  finoe  his  majefty  had  done  him  the  honour  to  take  him  in- 
44  to  his  fervice  ;  and  added,  that  every  body  muff  now 
44  throw  away  their  pens  for  ever,  fince  a  gentleman  of  Nor- 
44  mandy,  named  Malherbe,  had  carried  the  French  poetry 
44  to  fuch  a  height,  as  none  could  hope  to  reach.”  About 
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four  years  after,  he  was  called  to  court,  and  enrolled  among 
the  penfioners  of  that  monarch.  After  the  death  of  Henrv, 
queen  Mary  of  Medicis  became  his  patronefs,  and  fettled 
upon  him  a  very  handfome  penfion.  This  he  enjoyed  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Paris  in  1628.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  this  poet,  that  he  had  no  great  (hare  in  the 
affedlion  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  difcovered,  that,  in- 
Ilead  of  taking  more  than  ordinary  pains,  as  he  Ihould  have 
done,  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  that  great  minifter,  he  had 
only  patched  together  old  fcraps,  which  he  had  found  among 
his  papers.  This  was  not  the  way  to  pleafe  a  perfon  of  fo 
delicate  a  tafte,  and  fo  haughty  a  fpirit  ;  and  therefore  he  re¬ 
ceived  this  homage  from  Malherbe  very  coldly,  and  not 
without  difguft.  6C  I  learned  from  M.  Racan,”  fays.  Me-  Obfervat. 
nage,  “  that  Malherbe  wrote  thole  two  ftanzas  above  thirty  fivlefrag- 
years  before  Richelieu,  to  whom  he  addrefled  them,  was  car^Rkhe- 
u  made  a  cardinal  ;  and  that  he  changed  only  the  f®ur  firft  lieu. 

verfes  of  the  firft  ftanza,  to  accommodate  them  to  his  fub- 
“  je£I.  I  learned  alfo  from  the  fame  Racan,  that  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  knew  that  thefe  verfes  had  not  been  made 
<c  for  him,  did  not  receive  them  well,  when  Malherbe  pre- 
fented  them  to  him.”  His  indolence  upon  fuch  an  occa- 
fion  may  be  imputed  to  that  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
he  always  wrote.  It  is  incredible,  as  many  authors  tell  us, 
how  much  watching  and  application  it  coft  Malherbe  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  poems.  ct  They  might,”  fays  Bayle,  “  have  compared  Dift.  art. 

“  his  Mufe  to  certain  women,  who  are  feven  or  eight  hours  Mal- 
u  in  hard  labour,  before  they  can  bring  forth  a  child:  upon  HERBK* 
which  account  one  is  almoft  ready  to  fay  of  him,  what  and  art. 
tc  was  laid  of  another  ;  The  fine  things  he  publifhes  coft  him  Gua«inx, 
fo  dear,  that,  were  I  in  his  cafe,  I  would  pitch  upon  fome  Nutc  G* 

<c  other  employment  to  ferve  my  neighbours,  and  fhould  not 
u  think  that  God  required  that  from  me.” 

'1  'his  poet  was  a  man  of  a  very  lingular  humour  ;  and 
many  llrange  things  are  told  of  him  by  Racan,  his  friend, 
and  the  writer  of  his  life.  A  gentleman  of  the  law,  and  of 
fome  diftiiuftion,  brought  him  one  day  fome  indifferent  com¬ 
mendatory  vcrles  on  a  lady  5  telling  him  at  the  fame  time, 
that  lome  very  particular  conliderations  had  induced  him  to 
compofe  them.  Malherbe,  having  run  them  over  with  a  fu- 
percilious  air,  afked  the  gentleman  bluntly,  as  his  manner 
was,  “  whether  he  had  been  fentenced  to  be  hanged,  or  to 
“  make  thofe  verfes  ?”  His  manner  of  punifhing  his  ler- 
yant  was  pleafant  enough.  Befides  twenty  crowns  a  year, 
jie  allowed  him  ten-pence  a  day  board  wages,  which  in  thofe 
•  *  \  times 
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times  was  very  confiderable  ;  when  therefore  the  fellow  had 
done  any  thing  amifs,  and  vexed  him,  Malherbe  would  very 
gravely  fay  :  “  My  friend,  an  oiFence  againd  your  mader  is 
an  offence  againd  God,  and  muli  be  expiated  by  prayer, 

<c  fading,  and  giving  of  alms  ;  wherefore  I  fhall  now  re- 
trench  five-pence  out  of  your  allowance,  and  give  them  _ 
<c  to  the  poor  on  your  account. ”  Many  anecdotes  are  to 
be  found  in  this  life  of  Malherbe  by  Racan,  which  make  it 
probable  that  he  had  no  religion.  When  the  poor  ufed  to 
promife  him  that  they  would  pray  to  God  for  him,  he  an- 
fwered  them,  that  “  he  did  not  believe  they  could  have  any 
<c  great  intered  in  heaven,  fmce  they  were  left  in  fo  bad  a 
“  condition  upon  earth ;  and  that  he  fhould  be  better  pleafed 
*c  if  the  duke  de  Luyne,  or  fome  other  favourite,  had  made 
“  him  the  fame  promife.”  He  would  often  fay,  that  u  the 
religion  of  gentlemen  was  that  of  their  prince.”  During 
his  lad  ficknefs,  he  had  much  ado  to  refolve  to  confefs  to  a 
pried  j  for  which  he  gave  this  facetious  reafon,  that  “  he 
never  ufed  to  eonfels  but  at  Eader.”  And  fome  few 
moments  before  his  death,  when  he  had  been  in  a  lethargy 
two  hours,  he  awaked  on  a  fudden  to  reprove  his  landlady, 
who  waited  on  him,  for  ufing  a  word  that  was  not  good 
French:  faying  to  his  confeffor,  Who  reprimanded  him  for 
it,  that  “  he  could  not  help  it,  and  that  he  would  defend  the 
“  purity  of  the  French  language,  to  the  lad  moment  of  his 
“  life.” 

> 

MALLET  (David),  or  MALLOCH,  an  Englifh  poet, 
but  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  about  1700.  By  the 
penury  of  his  parents,  he  was  compelled  to  be  janitor  of  the 
high  fchool  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  furmounted  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  his  birth  and  fortune  :  for,  when  the  duke  of  Mon- 
trofe  applied  to  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  tutor  to  edu- 
cats  his  fons,  Malloch  was  recommended.  When  his  pupils 
went  abroad,  they  were  entruded  to  his  care ;  and  having 
conduced  them  through  their  travels,  he  returned  with  them 
to  London.  Here,  refiding  in  their  family,  he  naturally 
gained  admiffion  to  perfons  of  high  rank  and  character ;  to 
wits,  nobles,  and  datefmen.  In  1724,  he  began  to  give 
fpecimens  of  his  poetical  talents  ;  which,  however,  were  far 
from  being  of  the  firft  clafs.  In  1733,  publifhcd  a  poem 
on  “  Verbal  Criticifm,”  on  purpoie  to  make  his  court  to 
Pope  ;  “  a  fubjedt  which  he  either  did  not  underdand  or  wil- 
“  lingly  mifreprefented  ;  and  on  which  be  has  fhewn  more 
<c  pertnefs  than  wit,  more  confidence  than  knowledge.” 

Some 
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Some  time  before  this,  having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his 
native  pronunciation,  fo  as  to  be  no  longer  dillingui/hed  as  a 
Scot,  he  took  upon  him  to  change  his  name  from  Scotch 
Malfoch  to  Englifh  Mallei .  What  other  proofs  he  gave  of 
difrefpedt  to  his  native  country,  we  know  not:  *  but  it  was  joimforv* 
44  remarkable  of  him,,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot  whom  Live-,  &tv> 
44  Scotchmen  did  not  commend/7  In  17' 4.0,-  he  wrote  a 
Life  of  Lord  Bacon*  which  was  then  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  his  works  ;  but  with  fo  much  more  knowledge  of  hiftory 
than  of  feience,  that,  when  he  afterwards  undertook  the  Lite 
of  Marlborough,  forae  were  app  rehen  five,  left  he  fhoukl  for¬ 
get  that  Marlborough  was  a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that 
Bacon  was  a  philosopher.  T 'he  old  duchefs  of  Marlborough 
aligned,  in  her  will,  this  talk  to  Glover  and  Mallet,  with  a 
reward  of  1000  L  and  a  prohibition  to  ijnfor.fi  any  verfes. 

Glover  is  fuppofed  to  have  rejected  the  legacy  with  difdain, 
fo  that  the  work  devolved  upon  Mallet  :  who  had  alfo  a  pen- 
fion  from  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough  to  promote  his  in- 
duftry,  and  who  was  continually  talking  of  the  difeoveries  he 
made. 

When  the  prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from  the  palace, 
and  kept  a  feparate  court  by  way  of  oppofjtion,  to  increafe 
his  popularity  by  patronizing  literature,  he  made  Mallet  his 
under -fecretary,  with  a  falary  of  200  L  a  year-  Thom  fort 
likewife  had  a  penfion  ;  and  they  were  affociated  in  the  com-  < 
pofition  of  the  44  Mafque  of  Alfred, ”  which  in  its  original 
ffate  was  played  at  Cliefden  in  1749.  It  was  afterwards  al- 
mofl  wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the  ftage 
of  Lrury-Lane  in  1751,  but  with  no  great  fuccefs.  The 
movements,  however,  previous  to  its  introduction,  are  amuf- 
ing  enough.  Mallet,  according  to  my  author,  in  a  familiar 
conversation  with  Garrick,  difeourfing  of  the  diligence  he 
was  then  exerting  upon  the  u  Life  of  Marlborough,”  let 
him  know,  that  in  the  fenes  of  great  men,  quickly  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited,  he  Ihould  find  a  nich  for  the  hero  of  the  theatre. 

After  wonderinp-  feme  little  time,  how  he  could  be  intro¬ 
duced,  44  Pi  ay,  Mr.  Mallet, ”  fays  Garrick,  44  have  you  left 
44  off'  to  write  for  the  ftage.  ?”  (for  he  had  written  a  tragedy 
a$  well  as  a  mafque.)  Mallet  then  confefied,  that  he  had  a 
drama  in  his  hands.  Garrick  promifed  to  act  it,  and  44  Al¬ 
fred”  was  produced  :  though,  alas  !  when  Mallet  died,  in 
*765,  no  nich ,  not  a  line  of  hiftor y  was  left  behind  him. 

The  works  of  this  author  have  been  collected  in  three 
volumes  i2mo.  As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  ' 


mallet*. 


any  high  clafs-;  there  being  no  fpecies  of  compofition'  ill 
which  he  was  eminent.  Lord  Bolingbroke  left  him  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  works*  which  he  publilhed  in  five  vols.  4to. 
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MALPIGHI  (Marceliajs),  an  Italian  phyfician  and 
anatomift,  was  born  March  10,  1628,  at  Crevalcuore,  near 
Bologna,  in  Italy.  He  learned  Latin  and  ftudied  philofophy 
in  that  city;  and,  in  1649,  lofmg  his  parents,  and  being 
obliged  to  choofe  his  own  method  of  life,  he  determined  to  1 
apply  himfelf  to  phyfic.  The  univerfity  of  Bologna  was 
then  fupplied  with  very  learned  profefTors  in  that  fcience,  the 
principal  of  whom  were  Bartholomew  Mahan,  and  Andrew 
Mariano.  Malpighi  put  himfelf  under  their  conduH,  and  in 
a  fhort  time  made  a  great  progrefs  in  phyfic  and  anatomy. 
After  he  had  finifhed  the  ufual  courfe,  he  was  admitted  doc¬ 
tor  of  phyfic,  April  6,  1653.  I^55’  Maflari  died,  which 

was  very  grievous  to  Malpighi,  as  well  becaufe  he  bad  loft 
his  mailer,  as  becaufe  he  had  married  his  filler.  In  1656, 
the  fenate  of  Bologna  gave  him  a  profeilbrfhip,  which  he  did 
not  hold  long;  for  the  fame  year  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany 
fentfor  him  to  Pifa,  to  be  profeffor  of  phyfic  there.  It  was 
in  this  city  that  he  contracted  a  Uriel  friendfhip  with  Bo- 
relli,  whom  he  afterwards  owned  for  his  mailer  in  philofophy, 
and  to  whom  he  aferibed  all  the  difeoveries  which  he  after¬ 
wards  made.  They  difleCted  animals  together,  and  it  was  in 
this  employment  that  he  found  the  heart  to  conlilt  of  fpiral 
fibres ;  a  difeovery,  which  has  been  aferibed  to  Borelli  in  his 
polthumous  works.  The  air  of  Pifa  not  agreeing  wTith  him, 
he  continued  there  but  three  years  :  and,  in  1659,  returne<I 
to  Bologna  to  refume  his  former  polls,  notwithllanding  the 
advantageous  offers  which  were  made  him  to  llay  at  Pifa. 
Mariano  dying  in  1661,  Malpighi  was  now  left  to  himfelf 
to  purfue  the  bent  of  his  genius.  In  1662,  he  was  fent  for 
to  Medina,  in  order  to  fucceed  Peter  Cahello,  frit  profeifor 
of  phyfic,  who  was  juft  dead.  It  was  wdth  reluctance  that 
he  went  thither,  though  the  Itlpend  was  great ;  but  he  was 
prevailed  on  at  la’ll  by  his  friend  Borelli,  and  accepted  it  ‘y 
neverthelefs,  he  afterwards  returned  to  Bologna.  In  1669* 
he  was  eleCled  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  with 
which  he  ever  after  kept  a  correfpondence  by  letters,  and 
communicated  his  difeoveries  in  anatomy.  Cardinal  Pigna- 
telli,  who  had  known  him  while  he  was  legate  at  Bologna, 
being  chofen  pope  in  1691,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XII. 
immediately  fent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  his 
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ptiyfician.  In  1.694,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
the  Arcadians  at  Rome.  July  the  25th,  of  the  fame  year, 
he  had  a  fit,  which  ftruck  half  his  body  with  a  paralyfis  - 
and,  Nov.  the  29th  following,  he  had  another,  of  which  he 
died  the  fame  day,  in  his  67th  year. 

His  works,  with  his  life  before  them,  written  by  himfelf^ 
were  firft  collected,  and  printed  together  at  London,  1697* 
in  folio ;  but  they  were  reprinted  more  corredtly  at  Amfier- 
dam,  1698,  in  4to.  This  author’s  difcoveries  in  anatomy" 
were  conliderable.  With  regard  to  the  liver,  he  difcovered 
its  texture  by  his  glafTes,  and  found  out,  1.  That  the  fub- 
fiance  of  it  is  framed  of  innumerable  lobules,  which  are  very 
often  of  a  cubical  figure,  and  confift  of  fevera.1  little  glands,, 
like  the  fiones  of  railins,.  fo  that  they  look  like  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  are  each  of  them  cloathed  with  a  difiindt  mem¬ 
brane.  2.  That  the  whole  bulk  of  the  liver  confifts  of  thefe 
grape-fione-like  glands,  and  of  divers  forts  of  veflels.  g. 
That  the  fmall  branches  of  the  cava  porta,  and  porus  bili- 
aris,  run  through  all,  even  the  leaft  of  thefe  lobules,  in  an 
equal  number ;  and  that  the  branches  of  the  porta  are  as 
arteries,  which  convey  the  blood  to,  and  th£  branches  of 
the  cava  are  as  veins,  which  carry  the  blood  from,  all  thefe 
little  grape-fione-like  glands.  From  whence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  liver  is  a  glandulous  body,  with  its  proper  excre¬ 
tory  veflels,  which  carry  away  the  gall,  that  lay  before  in 
the  mafs  of  the  blood.  As  for  the  texture  of  the  fpleen,  he 
difcovered,  that  the  ftibfiance  of  it,  deducting  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  blood-veflels  and  nerves,  as  alfo  the  fibres,  which 
arife  from  its  fecond  membrane,  and  which  fupport  the 
other  parts,  is  made  of  innumerable  little  cells,  like  honey¬ 
combs,  in  which  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  fmall  glandules, 
which  refemble  bunches  of  grapes ;  and  that  thefe  hang 
upon  the  fibres,  and  are  fed  by  twigs  of  arteries  and  nerves, 
and  fend  forth  the  blood  there  purged  into  the  ramus  fple- 
neticus,  which  carries  it  into  the  liver.  The  mechanifm  of 
the  reins  was  wholly  unknown,  till  Malpighi  found  it  out  ; 
for  he  difcovered,  that  the  kidneys  are  not  one  uniform  fub~> 
fiance,  but  confift  of  feveral  fmall  globules,  which  are  ail' 
like  fo  many  feveral  kidneys,  bound  about  with  one  com¬ 
mon  membrane,  and  that  everv  globule  has  fmall  twigs  from 
the  emulgent  arteries,  that  carry  blood  to  it ;  glands,  through 
which  the  urine  is  firained  from  it-  veins,  by  which  tee 
purified  blood  is  carried  off  to  the  emulgent  veins,  thence 
to  go  into  the  cava  ;  a  pipe,  to  convey  the  urine  into 
the  great  bafon  in  the  middle  of  the  kidney ;  and  a 
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nipple,  towards  which  feveral  of  thofe  finall  pipes  tend, 
and  through  which  the  urine  oozes  out  of  them,  into  the 
bafon. 

MALVEZZI  (Virgil),  commonly  called  the  marquis 
Malvezzi,  an  Italian  writer  of  eminence,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Bologna,  in  1599.  After  having  finished  his  claf- 
fical  and  philofophical  itudies,  he  applied  to  the  law,  and  be¬ 
came  a  dodtor  in  that  faculty  in  1616,  although  not  quite 
feventeen  years  of  age.  After  this  he  cultivated  other 
fciences,  and  fpent  fome  time  and  pains  upon  phyfic,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  divinity.  He  even  did  not  negledt  aftrology  ; 
in  favour  of  which  he  always  entertained  high  prejudices,  al¬ 
though  he  affedted  outwardly  to  defpife  it.  Mufic  and  paint¬ 
ing  were  alfo  among  the  arts  which  he  excrcifed  himfelf  in 
for  his  amufem.ent.  He  afterwards  became  a  foldier,  and 
ferved  under  the  duke  Feria,  governor  of  the  Miianefe. 
Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain  employed  him  in  feveral  affairs, 
and  admitted  him  into  his  council  of  war.  Letters,  however, 
occupied  a  good  part  of  his  time,  and  he  was  member  of  the 
academy  of  the  Gclati  at  Bologna.  He  was  the  author  of 
feveral  works  in  Spanifh  and  Italian  :  among  the  latter  were, 

Difcourfes  upon  the  firfb  book  of  Tacitus’s  annals,”  which 
he  compofed  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  dedicated  to 
Ferdinand  II.  great  duke  of  Tufcany.  There  is  a  great 
fhew  of  learning  in  it ;  too  much  indeed,  for  there  are  many 
quotations  from  the  fathers  and  feripture,  which  have  but 
little  to  do  with  Tacitus  and  modern  politics.  There  are 
alfo  in  it  certain  logical  diftincHons,  and  fubtile  reafonings, 
which  favour  of  pedantry,  and  had  better  become  a  profeffor 
of  philofophy,  than  a  writer  upon  government  and  ftate- 
affairs.  He  died  at  Bologna,  Aug.  n,  1654.  His  dif- 
courfes  upon  Tacitus  are  tranflated  and  publilhed  in  Eng-* 
lifh. 

MAMBRUN  (Peter),  an  ingenious  and  learned  French 
jefuit,  who  has  written  Latin  poetry,  was  born  in  the  dioccfe 
of  Clermont,  in  1581.  He  is  one  of  the  moft  perfedl  and 
accomplifhed  among  the  imitators  of  Virgil  and  has  alfo 
written,  in  the  fame  metre,  the  fame  number  of  books,  and 
in  the  three  different  kinds,  to  which  that  illuftrious  poet  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf.  Thus  we  have  of  Mambrun,  “  Eclogues,” 
“  Georgies,  or  four  books  upon  the  culture  of  the  foul  and  the 
<c  understanding  j”  and  an  heroic  poem  in  twelve  books,  inti¬ 
tuled,  Cl  Conftautine,  or  idolatry  overthrown.”  Happy  !  if 
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he  has  imitated  the  genius  and  judgement  of  Virgil  as  well  as 
he  has  his  exterior  form  and  oeconomy.  And,  to  fay  the 
truth,  he  is  allowed  to  have  had  great  talents  for  poetry,  as 
well  as  great  judgement,  which  laft  he  has  fufficiently  fhewn 
in  a  Latin  Peripatetic  differtation  upon  an  epic  poem  ;  fo 
that  it  is  not  without  fome  foundation,  that  Menage  has  call¬ 
ed  him  “  a  great  poet,  as  well  as  a  great  critic.”  His 
M  Peripatetic  differtation”  was  publifhed  in  4to,  at  Paris, 

1652  ;  his  u  Conftantine”  in  i2mo,  at  Amfterdam,  1659  ; 
his  “  Eclogues  and  Georgies”  in  i2mo,  at  Fleche,  1661  ; 
in  which  year  aifo  he  died,  aged  80. 

1 

MANDEVILE  (Sir  John),  an  Engliftiman,  famous  for 
his  travels,  was  born  at  St.  Albans,  about  the  beginning  of 
1300.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  applied  nimfelf  to  the 
ffudy  of  phyfic,  which  he  probably  pradlifed  for  fome  time  ; 
but  being  feized  at  length  with  an  invincible  defire  of  feeing 
diftant  parts  of  the  globe,  he  left  England  in  1332,  and  did 
not  return  for  four-and-thirty  years.  His  friends,  we  are 
told,  had  fuppofed  him  long  dead  ;  and,  w’hen  he  appeared, 
did  not  know  him  again.  During  this  long  fpace  of  time,  he 
had  travelled  through  almoft  all  countries,  and  made  himfelf 
matter  of  almoft  all  languages  ;  Scythia,  Armenia  the  Greater 
and  the  Letter,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mefopota- 
mia,  Perfia,  Chaldea,  Greece,  Dalmatia,  &c.  The  rambling  Tanner,  &c. 
difpofition  he  had  thus  acquired,  does  not  feem  ever  to  havevyfiiusde 
fuffered  him  afterwards  to  reft;  for  he  left  his  own  country  hllt‘  ■Ldtin‘ 
a  fccond  time,  and  died  at  Liege  in  the  Low  Countries,  1372. 

He  wrote  an  46  Itinerary,”  or  account  of  his  travels,  in 
Englifh,  French,  and  Latin.  Voftius  fays,  that  he  has  feen 
it  in  Italian  ;  and  adds,  that  he  knows  it  to  be  in  Belgic  and 
G  erman.  He  gives  us  alfo  the  infcription  upon  his  monument 
at  Liege,  which  runs  thus  :  44  Hie  jacet  vir  nobilis,  dominus 
,44  Joannes  De  Mandevile,  alias  didtus  de  Barbam,  dominus 
u  de  Campoli,  natus  in  ^iglia,  medicinae  profeffor,  devotif- 
“  fimus  orator,  &  bonorum  fuorum  largittimus  pauperibus 
4C  erogator,  qui,  toto  quatt  orbe  luttrato,  Leodii  vitae  fuse 
4C  diem  claufit,  A.  D.  1372.  Nov.  17.” 

MANDEVILLE  (Bernard  de  ),  a  very  celebrated  General 
writer  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  in  Holland,  where  Dictionary, 
he  ftudied  phyfic,  and  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  in  that  fa¬ 
culty.  He  afterwards  came  over  into  England,  and  wrote 
feveral  bocks,  all  of  them  ingenious  and-  witty  ;  but  fome, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  very  ill  eftedl  upon  fociety. 
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Ift  T7C9,  he  publifhed  his  44  Virgin  unmafk’d,  or,  A  dia- 
44  logue  between  an  old  maiden  aunt  and  her  niece,  upon 
44  love,  marriage,”  &c.  a  piece  not  very  conducing  to  virtue 
and  innocence  among  his  female  readers.  In  1711,  came 
out  his  44  Treatife  of  the  hypoeondriac  and  hyfteric  paffions, 
44  vulgarly  called  the  hyppo  in  men,  and  the  vapours  in 
44  women. ’*  This  work  is  divided  into  three  dialogues,  and 
may,  we  think,  be  read  to  good  purpofe ;  being  interfperfed 
with  inltrudlive  difeourfes  on  the  real  art  of  phyfic  itfelf,  and 
entertaining  remarks  on  the  modern  pradlice  of  phyficians 
and  apothecaries  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  author  fays,  44  very 
44  ufeful  to  all,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  (land  in  need  of 
54  either.”  In  1714,  he  publifhed  a  poem,  intituled,  44  The 
44  grumbling  hive,  or  knaves  turned  honeft;”’  upon  which 
he  afterwards  wrote  remarks,  and  publifhed  the  whole  at 
London  in  1723,  under  the  title  of  44  The  Fable  of  the  Bees, 
44  or  private  vices  made  public  benefits ;  with  an  Eflay  on 
44  charity  and  charityTchools,  and  a  fearch  into  the  nature 
44  of  fociety.”  In  the  preface  to  this  book  he  obferves,  that 
fince  the  fir  ft  publifhing  of  the  poem  itfelf,  he  had  met  with 
feveral,  who,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly  miftaking  the  de- 
fign,  would  have  it,  that  the  fcope  of  it  was  a  fatire  upon  vir¬ 
tue  and  morality,  and  the  whole  written  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  vice.  This  made  him  refolve,  whenever  it  fhould 
be  reprinted,  fome  v/ay  or  other  to  inform  the  reader  of  the 
real  intent  with  which  that  little  poem  was  written.  The 
book  however  giving  great  offence,  it  was  prefented  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlefex  in  July  the  fame  year,  and  feverely 
animadverted  upon,  in  44  A  letter  to  the  right  honourable  lord 
44  C.  printed  in  the  London  Journal  of  July  the  27th,  172  3.” 
The  author  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  book  from  the  impu¬ 
tations  caft  upon  it  in  that  Letter,  and  in  the  prefentment 
of  the  grand  jury;  which  vindication  he  publifhed  in  the 
44  London  Journal”  of  Auguff  the  10th,  1723.  However 
it  was  attacked  by  a  vafl  number  of  writers,  to  whom  A4an- 
deville  made  no  reply  by  way  of  defending  himfelf ;  but  Hayed 
till  the  year  1728,.  when  he  publifhed,  in  another  o£tavo 
volume,  a  fecond  part  of  44  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,”  in  order 
to  illuftrate  the  fcheme  and  defign  of  the  firfl.  A  very  ienfible 
and  elegant  writer,  {peaking  of  the  firlF  part,  obferves,  that 
Philemon  to  «  the  faile  notion  of  confounding  fuperfluities  and  vices,  is 
liycafpe:,,  u  what  runs  through  Dr.  Mandeville’s  whole  book  ;  other- 
gLnerailaw-  54  wife,  as  all  that  author’s  pieces  are,  very  ingenioufly 
fulnefs  o t  «  written.”  The  dreadful  tendency  of  that  work  feems  to 
pTq^Lond.  ar^c  principally  from  the  author’s  defeription  of  human  na- 
*737*  ture? 
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hire*  which  is  every  where  reprefented  as  low  and  vicious. 
Nothing,  we  think*  contributes  more  to  extinguiih  virtue 
in  the  breaft  of  man,  than  degrading  and  odious  pictures  of 
the  fpecies.  When  men  are  perfuaded,  and  u  The  Fable  of 
<c  tne  Bees”  has  a  tendency  to  perfuade  them,  that  they  are 
naturally  knaves,  a  noble  incentive  to  virtue  is  extinguifhed  ; 
that  which  arifes  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  being  formed 
to  it.  Inftead  of  growing  better,  they  eafily  grow  worfe, 
and  gradually  become  vicious,  merely  through  a  perfuafion 
that  they  were  originally  created  fo.  In  1720,  this  author 
publifhed  u  Free  thoughts  on  religion.”  Thefe  thoughts  are 
built  upon  the  rational  fyftcm  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
book,  but  what  the  bulk  of  Chriftians  would  fubfcribe  to. 
Mandeville  might  be  a  very  good  believer,  for  any  thing  he 
has  difcovered  to  the  contrary  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  he  was  very  much  otherwife,  although  he  never 
gave  the  divines  fuch  hold  of  him,  that  they  could  rank  him 
fairly  among  the  deillical  writers.  In  1732,  he  publifhed 
w  An  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  honour,  and  ufefulnefs  of 
“  chriftianity  in  war;”  and  in  January  1732-3,  died, 
aged  between  60  and  70  years. 

His  books  all  palfed  unnoticed,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
except  “  The  Fable  of  the  Bees  5”  and  this,  as  we  have  ob~ 
ferved,  was  attacked  by  leyeral  writers.  It  was  attacked  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Dr.  Fiddes,  in  the  preface  to  his  “  General 
“  treatife  of  morality  formed  upon  the  principles  of  natural 
<c  religion  only,”  printed  in  1724:  by  Mr.  John  Dennis,  in 
a  piece  intituled,  “Vice  and  luxury  public  mifehiefs,”  in 
1724:  by  Mr.  William  Law,  in  a  book  intituled,  “  Re- 
“  marks  upon  the  fable  of  the  bees,”  in  1724:  by  Mr. 
Bluet,  in  his  “  Enquiry,  whether  the  general  practice  of  vir- 
ct  tue  tends  to  the  wealth  or  poverty,  benefit  or  difadvantage, 
“  of  a  people?  In  which  the  pleas  offered  by  the  author  of 
“  The  fable  of  the  bees,  for  the  ufefulnefs  of  vice  and  roguery, 
tc  are  confidered  ;  with  fotne  thoughts  concerning  a  tolera- 
“  tion  of  public  Hews,”  in  1725  :  by  Mr.  Hutchefon,  author 
of  the  u  Inquiry  into  the  original  of  our  ideas  of  beauty  and 
cc  virtue,  in  feveral  papers  publifhed  at  Dublin,  and  reprinted 
“  in  the  firft  volume  of  Hibernicus’s  letters  :”  and  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Campel,  in  his  “  APHTOH-AOriA,”  firff  pub- 
iifhed  by  Alexander  Innes,  D.  D.  in  his  own  name,  but  re¬ 
claimed  afterwards  by  the  true  author.  Mandeville’s  notions 
were  likewife  animadverted  upon  by  Berkeley,  bifhop  of 
Cloyne  in  Ireland,  and  the  celebrated  promoter  of  tar- water, 
in  his  “  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Dhilofopher.”  printed 
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in  1732  ;  in  anfwer  to  which  Mandeville  publifhed  the  fame 
year,  tc  A  letter  to  Dion,  occafioned  by  his  book  called 
“  Alciphron.  In  this  letter  he  obferves,  that  cc  whoever 
tc  will  read  the  fecond  dialogue  of  the  Minute  philofopher, 
<c  will  not  find  in  it  any  real  quotations  from  my  book,  fays 
“  he,  cither  dated  or  examined  into  ;  but  that  the  wicked 
lC  tenets  and  vile  affertions,  there  juftly  expofed,  are  either 
cc  fuch  notions  and  fentiments,  as  fir  ft  my  enemies,  to  render 
me  odious,  and  afterwards  common  fame,  had  lathered 
“  upon  me,  though  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  my 
book  ;  or  elfe,  that  they  are  fpiteful  inferences  and  invidi- 
ous  comments,  which  others  before  you,  without  juftnefs 
fcC  or  neceffity,  had  drawn  from,  and  made  upon  what  I  had 
*c  innocently  laid. — If  Dion  had  read*  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,* 
lt  he  would  not  have  fuffered  fuch  lawlefs  libertines,  as  Alcr- 
u  phrori  and  Lycicles,  to  have  flickered  themfelves  under  my 
*c  wings  ;  but  he  would  have  demonftrated  to  them,  that  my 
tc  principles  differed  from  theirs,  as  funfhine  does  from 
darknefs.” 

In  the  fame  year  1732,  there  was  alfo  publifhed  a  pam¬ 
phlet  intituled,  tc  Some  remarks  on  the  minute  philofopher,  in 
**  a  letter  from  a  country  clergyman  to  his  friend  in  London 
the  anonymous  author  of  which,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
late  lord  Harvey,  takes  occafion  to  interfere  in  the  contro- 
verfy  between  Mandeville  and  Berkeley,  in  the  following 
maimer.  cc  The  fecond  dialogue  in  the  Minute  philofopher, 
tC  fays  he,,  defigned  chiefly  for  an  anfwer  to  the  fable  of  the 
4C  bees,  is  as  chicaning,  as  loofe,  and  as  unfair,  as  any  other 
xt  part  of  this  incoherent  medley  ;  for,  inftead  of  anfwering 
what  the  author  of  *  The  Fable  of  the  Fees’  really  fays,  he 
“  fuppofes  him  to  have  faid  things  which  hedges  not  fay,  and 
“  anfvvers  them.  — The  Letter  to  Dion  amply  fets  forth  the 
“  want  of  candour  in  the  Minute  philofopher,  with  regard 
tc  to  the  author  of  The  fable  of  the  bees  ;  who  therein  de- 
“  fends  himfelf  with  that  life,  wit,  fpirit,  good-humour,  and 
“  pleafantnefs,  which  every  body  muft  allow  to  be  the  cha- 
“  radleriffics  of  all  his  writings.  But,  at  the  fame  time  that 
cc  this  wanton  author  expofes  the  fophiflry  of  his  commen- 
*c  tator,  I  cannot  fay  he  makes  ufe  of  none  in  the  defence  of 
“  his  own  text.  His  explanation  of  the  title  of  his  book  is 
cc  forced  ;  and  his  apology  for  that  part  of  it  relating  to  pub- 
“  lie  flews  very  lame.  There  are  many  more  inffances 
“  one  might  give  of  the  fame  kind.”  The  anonymous 
writer  then  propofes  a  fketch  of  an  anfwer  to  “  The  Fable  of 
*  -  the  Bees,”  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  and 

entertaining. 
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entertaining.  “In  the  fird  place,”  fays  he,  <c  I  would  PjSe  p*  45* 
“  not  have  denied,  that  the  author  had  told  a  great  many 
“  truths ;  but  I  would  have  laid,  and  have  proved  too,  that 
“  he  had,  like  Rochefoucauit,  told  a  great  many  difagree- 
“  able  ones,  and  what  are  much  lefs  fit  to  be  told,  than  if 

“  they  were  not  truths.  I  would  have  faid,  that  his  endea- 

<c  vouring  to  drew,  that  people  do  actions  they  have  reafon 
<c  to  be  proud  of,  from  motives,  which,  if  rightly  ferutinized, 

“  they  would  have  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of,  will  never  con- 
“  tribute  to  the  multiplying  fuch  adions  ;  and  that  if  addons, 

“  which  are  beneficial  to  mankind  and  fociety,  often  pro- 
“  ceed  from  the  fame  principle  with  fome  that  are  detri- 

“  mental,  it  would  be  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  to 

c<  have  fuch  fources  lie  concealed  :  as  the  difeovery  of  thefe 
“  two  dreams,  flowing  from  the  fame  fountain,  will  take 
<c  away  one  of  the  chief  inducements  many  people  have  for 
“  doing  what  is  good  ;  which  is  the  pride  and  vanity  of  being 
“  thought  to  adt  upon  better,  nobler,  and  more  laudable 
“  principles  than  their  neighbours.  If  it  could  be  proved, 

“  that  Herodratus,  who  fired  the  temple  of  Ephefus,  and 
<c  Decius,  who  threw  himfelf,  for  the  fake  of  his  country, 

“  into  the  gulph  that  opened  in  Rome,  aded  both  from  the 
“  fame  motive,  and  were  equally  influenced  by  the  vanity 
“  of  being  mentioned  in  hidory,  and  perpetuating  their 
<c  names  to  poderity ;  if  this,  I  fay,  could  be  demon drated, 
cc  I  would  be  glad  to  afle  the  author  of  6  The  Fable  of  the 
“  Bees,’  whether  he  thinks  it  would  promote  and  encourage 
“  that  virtue,  called  the  love  of  one’s  country ;  thus  to 
C£  fhew,  that  the  mod  renowned  patriot  in  antiquity,  and 
“  the  mod  infamous  incendiary,  were  in  the  fame  way  of 
cc  thinking,  and  aduated  by  the  fame  paflion  ?  If  it  would 
“  not,  the  conclufion  is  obvious ;  and  lie  mud  either  allow, 

<c  that  it  would  be  an  improper  topic  for  speculation  to  exa- 
tc  mine  fuch  a  propofition,  and  of  diflervice  to  any  commu- 
nity  to  prove  it  ;  or  he  mud  deny,  that  the  fpirit  of  pa- 
cc  triotifm  is  of  any  ufe  to  that  fociety,  v/here  it  is  mod  in 
cc  force.  Neither  can  I  agree  with  the  author  of  £  The 
cc  Fable  of  the  Bees,’ even  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
<c  whole  book  ;  which  is,  that  private  vices  are  public  be- 
<c  nefits.  If  he  meant  no  farther  than  to  fay,  that  luxury  is 
<c  infeparahle  from  what  is  called  a  rich  flourifhing  nation, 

<c  and  that  a.profperous  people  are  generally  vicious  in  pro- 
cc  portion  to  their  profperity,  perhaps  his  aflertion  might  be 
<c  too  well  founded.  But  when  he  fays,  their  vices  and 
their  luxury,  in  order  to  take  off  the  odium  of  thefe  two 
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robust.  warlike,  indnlhrious  people. 

7  •  from  being  pt~ m- 
rick  ;  from  tkeir  riches,  “27  grew  suxu- 
tr  £  from  r  long  cone  of  rkt  12: 
i:  luxury,  then  degenerated  :7k  farmer  into  the  rrrsh  ferr - 
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:r  dog v  mod  rrrnd,  brouzk:  men:  to  damm.  deca-.  and 
4*  ruin.  But  by  this  gradation  it  fhoria  been  t?  ir  e.  no: 
4:  that  tber  were  rick  art  fourifhsrr.  because 
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€<  vicious  md  luxurious  ;  but  tkr:  then  mere  vicrius  22: 
<c  luxurious,  from  being  riar  rr.£  doursdhmg  an  £  mis  nro- 
*c  grefs  from  lowliness  to  grandeur.  rr.£  from  grarriem  to 
decTT.  skews,  that  though  the::  'rices  proceedec  mom  their 
fJ  ct  -her.ee.  vet  their  cp  tierce  proceeded  from  me  t  v;  -nres  ; 

rr.t  mrt  luxury  lari  the  ft  ur hr £12,  net  of  their  profbe- 
4‘  rim,  hr:  of  treir  ruin.  The  rime  progress.  rhr:  rrperrs 
t;  in  me  revolution  rrri  virridtvae  of  mb  great  skate,  mrr 
u  be  often  feen  too  in  the  fortunes  of  comic  rim  net  tie.  7. 
w  laborious,  ingenious,  irduftrious  man  of  low  birth,  rtews 
rich;  his  riches  produce  plenty  ;  plehtr.  ind-lge-nce  ;  in- 
“  duigence,  repletion  ;  and  repletion.  !iz  nefs  arm  £i  stales. 

And  it  vrouc  ce  uSt  as  fair,  and  as  “.veil  read  red,  to  far, 
4i  that  this  man  s  cjfcafes,  wnich  were  the  entries  hi*  riches, 
<x  were  the  occaiion  of  them  .  as  to  far,  that  the  iuxmv  and 
n  vices  of  a  mate,  which  are  the  fruits  of  its  profperitv,  are 
**  the  feeds  of  it.:> 


MAKLTRO,  an  ancient  Egyptian  hirior  an,  who,  to 
maim* his  ftory  the  more  probable,  pretends  to  take  all  n;> 
accounts  from  tfcofe  facred  in  ft  options  or.  the  pbiars  of 
Hermes  Trifmegri as  ;  for  Hermes  v/as  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  Egyptians  aferibed  the  hr  ft  invention  of  their  ieatrirm, 
and  ai.  excellent  arts,  and  from  whom  tker  derived  their 
hiftefy  :  and  the  moft  ancient  way  of  prerir vine  ar.y  monu¬ 
ments  of  learning  in  thofe  early  times,  erieririiy  among,  me 
Egyptians,  was  by  these  mricrmr.o:..  on  prims.  7,  "poor 
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foundation,  we  fee  1  and  yet  the  great  bafis,  on  which  all 
the  Egyptian  hidory  depends.  Manetho,  as  Eufebius  tells  De  Graerfa 
us,  tranflated  the  whole  Egyptian  hidory  into  Greek,  be-  u 

ginning  from  their  gods,  and  continuing  his  hidory  down 
to  near  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus,  whom  Alexander 
conquered  ;  for  in  c<  Eufebius’s  Chronica,”  mention  is  made 
of  Manetho’s  hi  (lory,  ending  in  the  1 6th  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  which,  faith  Voffius,  was  in  the  fecond  year  of  the 
3d  olympiad.  This  Manetho,  called  from  his  country  Se- 
bennyta,  was  high-pried  of  Heliopolis  in  the  lime  of  Pto- 
Icmeus  Philadelphus,  at  whofe  requed  he  wrote  his  hi  dory, 
which  he  digeded  into  three  tomes  ;  the  fird  containing  the 
eleven  dynadies  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  the  fecond  eight 
dynadies,  the  third  twelve,  and  altogether,  according  to  his 
fabulous  computation,  the  fum  of  53,535  years.  Thefe 
dynadies  are  yet  preferved,  being  fird  epitomized  by  Julius 
Africanus,  from  him  tranfcribed  by  Eufebius,  and  inferted 
■in  his  “  Chronica  from  Eufebius  by  Georgius  Syncellus, 
out  of  whom  they  are  produced  by  Jofeph  Scaliger,  and  may 
be  feen  both  in  his  “  Eufebius,”  and  his  cc  Canones  Ifago- 
<c  gici.”  Now  Manetho,  as  appears  by  Eufebius,  voucheth 
this  as  the  main  tedimony  of  the  credibility  of  his  hidory,  that 
he  took  his  relations  from  fome  pillars  in  the  land  of  Seriad, 

*c  on  which  they  were  inferibed  in  the  facred  dialed!  by  the 
cc  fird  Mercury  Thoyth,  and  after'  the  Hood  were  tran- 
“  dated  out  of  the  facred  dialed!  into  the  Greek  ton°;ue  in 
hieroglyphic  characters,  and  are  laid  up  in  books  among 
the  reveries  of  the  Egyptian  temples  by  Agathodasmon, 
tfie  fecond  Mercury,  the  father  of  Tat.”  “  Certainly,”  ?r,8,n®9 
fays  bifhop  Stillingfleet,  u  this  fabulous  author  could  not  iTc.^il. 

^  in  fewer  words  have  more  manifeded  his  own  impodures, 

**  or  bladed  his  ow#  credit  more,  than  he  hath  done  in 
“  thefe.” 

k.  ^  ^ 

MANFREDI  (E  ustachig),  a  celebrated  mathemati¬ 
cian  of  Italy,  was  born  in  1674,  at  Bologna,  where  he  was 
eledfed  mathematical  profeflor  in  1698.  He  was  chofen  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  in  1726,  and 
was  alio  a  member  of  feveral  other  academies.  He  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  ^  Ephemerides”  in  four  volumes  ^to, 
and  by  his  other  works.  He  died  Feb.  15,  1739.  We  mud 
not  confound  him  with  Bartholomew  Manfredi,  an  ingenious 
painter  of  Mantua,  who  imitated  his  mader  Michael  Angelo 
of  Caravaggio  fo  well,  that  it  is  difficult:  to  know  their  pieces 
one  from  another. 
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MANGETUS  (John  James),  adiflinguifhed  phyfician, 
was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1652,  and  at  firft  defigned  for  divi¬ 
nity,  but  quitted  it  for  phyfic.  In  1699,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  made  him  his  firft  phyfician.  He  died  at  Ge¬ 
neva  in  1742,  aged  90,  after  having  gone  through  prodigious 
labours.  He  publifhed  abundance  of  works  :  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are,  1.  44  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,”  2  vols.  fol.  2. 
44  A  Collection  of  Pharmacopeias/’  fol.  3.  44  Bibliotheca 
44  Pharmaceutico-Medica.”  fol.  4.  44  Bibliotheca  Chy- 
44  mica.”  2  vols.  fol.  5.  44  Bibliotheca  Chirurgica.”  4 
vols.  fol.  6.  “Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Medicorum.”  4V0IS. 
fol.  All  in  Latin.  It  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that  the 
author  of  fuch  works  could  not  be  much  of  an  original 
thinker,  they  being  rather  works  of  the  body  than  the  mind  ; 
nor  will  it  be  furprifing,  if  errors  and  inaccuracies  are  found 
in  fuch  itupendous  compilations  :  fuch  colledtions,  however, 
are  ufeful,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  who  have  not  libraries  to 
recur  to.  Daniel  le  Clerc,  authbr  of  the  44  fliflory  of  Phyfic,” 
is  faid  to  have  aflifted  him  much. 

MANGEY  (Thomas),  M.  A.  chaplain  at  Whitehall, 
and  fellow  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge  [afterwards 
L.  L,  and  D.  D.  F.  S.  A.  and  redtorof  St.  Mildred’s,  Bread 
Street],  was  early  diftinguifhed  by  his  44  Pradtical  Difcourfes 
44  upon  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  preached  before  the  Honourable 
44  Society  of  Lincolns  Inn  ;  pubhfhed  by  the  fpecial  order  of 
44  the 'Bench,  1716,”  8vo.  Thefe  Difcourfes  were  again 
printed  in  1717,  and  again,  in  1721  ;  and  in  1718  44  Re- 
44  marks  upon  Nazarenus  ;  wherein  the  Falfity  of  Mr. 
44  Tofand’s  Mahometan  Gofpel,  and  his  Mifreprefentations 
44  of  Mahometan  fentimerits  in  refpedt  of  Chriflianitv,  are 
44  fet  forth;  the  Hi  (lory  of  the  old  Nazarseans  cleared  up, 
44  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  firiF  Chriftians  in  refpedf  of 
44  the  Jewifh  Laws  explained  and  defcribed.”  The  author 
then  ftyled  himfelf  44  Redtor  of  St.  Nicholas’s  in  Guilford.” 
In  Jan.  1718-19,  he  publifhed  44  Plain  Notions  of  our  Lord’s 
44  Divinity,”  a  Sermon  preached  on  Chriftmas-day ;  in 
June,  1719,  44  The  eternal  Exigence  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
44  Chrift,”  a  Vifitation  Sermon  ;  in  October  that  year, 
44  The  Holinefs  of  Chriflian  Churches,”  a  fermon  preached 
at  Sunderland,  on  confecrating  a  new  church  there;  and  in 
1719-20,  44  The  providential  Sufferings  of  good  men,”  a 
30th  of  January  fermon  before  the  houfe  of  commons.  In 
1719  Dr.  Mangey  wrote  44  A  Defence  of  the  Bifhop  of  Lon- 
44  don’s  Letter,”  8vo ;  and,  befides  the  fermons  already 

mentioned. 
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mentioned,  publifhed  five  Tingle  ones,  in  1716,  1726,  1729, 

17 31,  and  1733.  On  May  11,  1721,  he  was  prefented  to 
a  prebend  [a]  [the  fifth  ftall]  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Durham,  being  at  that  time  ftyled  44LL.D.  chaplain  to  Dr. 

44  Robinfon  Biihop  of  London,  and  vicar  of  Yealing,  in  the 
44  county  of  Middlefex.”  He  was  advanced  to  the  firft  flail 
of  Durham,  Dec.  22,  1722  ;  and  was  one  of  the  feven  doc¬ 
tors  in  divinity  created  July  6,  1725,  when  Dr.  Bentley 
delivered  the  famous  oration  prefixed  to  his  44  Terence  and 
at  the  end  of  1726  he  circulated  propofals  for  an  edition  of 
44  Philo  Judaeus,”  which  he  completed  in  1742,  under  the 
title  of  44  Philonis  Judaei  Opera  omnia  quae  reperiri  potue- 
44  runt,”  2  vols.  folio.  He  died  March  11,  1754-5.  His 
MS.  remarks  on  the  New  Teftament  came  into  the  poflefiion 
of  Mr.  Bowyer,  who  extracted  from  them  many  fhort  notes, 
which  are  printed  in  his  44  Conjectures.”  Dr.  Taylor’s  very- 
elegant  infeription  to  Dr.  Mangey,  prefixed  to  44  Lyfiae 
44  Fragmenta,”  may  here  be  not  improperly  mentioned. 

[a]  Mr.  Granger,  in  his  account  of  44  mon,  which,  as  Dr.  Richard  Grey, 
bifhop  Crew  (Biog.  Hift.  Svo.  vol.  IV.  44  then  his  domeftic  chaplain,  alTured 
p.  285.)  fays,  “  He  gave  Dr.  Man-  44  Mr.  George  Arhhy,  he  never  read. 

44  gey  a  prebend  of  Durham  for  a  fiat-  44  He  was  fully  fatisfied  with  the  dedR 
b  tering  dedication  prefixed  to  a  Ser-  44  cation.”  | 

MANICHEES,  a  very  famous,  or  rather  infamous  fedt  Cyril.  Hie- 
of  heretics,  founded  by  one  Manes,  who  flourifhed  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  third  century,  and  began  to  propagate  pha^Hs- 
his  doctrines  about  the  year  277,  which  dodtrines  he  had  taken  66.  n. 
from  the  books  of  one  Scythian.  Scythian  was  an  Arabian,  s’0£J’t 3 j  y 
educated  upon  the  borders  of  Paleftine,  and  extremely  well c,  22/ 
fkilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Alexandria,  where  he  ftudied  philofophy,  and 
acquainted  himfelf  alfo  with  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

Here  he  efpoufed  the  opinion  of  Empedocles,  concerning  two 
co-eternal  principles,  a  good  one  and  a  bad  one  :  the  former 
of  which  he  called  god  and  light,  the  latter  matter  and  dark- 
nefs  ;  to  which  he  joined  many  dogmas  of  the  Pythagoric 
fchool.  Thefe  he  fafhioned  into  a  fyftem,  comprifed  in  tour 
books  ;  one  of  which  was  called  44  Evangelium,”  another 
44  Capita,”  a  third  44  Myfteria,”  and  a  fourth  44  Thefauri 
and  alter  this  went  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  difputed  with  the 
Jews,  and  taught  openly  his  opinions.  Upon  the  death  of 
Scythian,  his  books  and  effects  devolved  bv  will  to  Fere- 
binthus  his  difciple :  who  however  foon  quitted  Paleftine, 
and  fled  into  Pcriia  )  where,  for  the  fake  of  being  fafe,  and 
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free  from  thofe  continual  perfections,  to  which  his  ckxElriues 
expofed  him,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  a  certain  rich  widow. 
Here  he  died  ;  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  related,  was  very  tragical.  For  when,  according  to 
his  ufual  way,  he  had  afeended  to  the  top  of  the  houfe,  in 
order  to  invoke  the  demons  of  the  air,  which  cuftom  the 
Manichees  afterwards  pra&ifed  in  their  execrable  cere¬ 
monies,  he  was  in  a  moment  ftruck  with  a  blow  from 
heaven,  which  threw  him  headlong  down  to  the  pavement, 
Atfv.Haeref.-and  fra&ured  his  fkull  fo,  that  he  died  immediately.  St. 
j>.  6zo.  Fpiphanius  fays,  that  Scythian  had  alfo  met  with  the  fame  fate 
before  him.  Here  however  it  was,  that  Manes  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  Scythian ;  for,  having  a  hand- 
fome  perfon  and  a  ready  wit,  this  widow,  who  had  bought 
him,  adopted  him  for  her  fon,  and  took  care  to  have  him 
inffrucled  by  the  magi  in  the  difcipline  and  philofophy  of  the 
Perfians,  in  which  he  made  fo  confiderable  a  progrds,  that  he 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  very  fubtile  and  learned  philo- 
fopher.  When  this  lady  died,  the  writings  of  Terebinthus 
to  whom  flic  had  been  heir,  or  rather  of  Scythian,  from 
whom  Terebinthus  had  received  them,  fell  of  cqujrfe  into  the 
hands  of  Manes. 

Hill.  Bed.  And  now  Manes  began  to  a /Tunic,  and  to  think  of  found- 
lib.  i.  c.  22.  his  fyitem.  He  made  what  ufe  he  could  of  the  writings 
of  Scythian ;  he  feledfed  from  the  heathen  philofophy  what¬ 
ever  was  for  his  purpofe,  and  he  wrought  it  all  up  together 
with  fome  inllitutes  of  ChrHtianity ;  which  made  Socrates 
*  call  his  herefy,  EAAniu^wi/  X^riomir^of,  Graecanicus  Chrif- 
tianifmus,  i.c.  a  motley  mixture  of  Chriftianity  and  Paganifm. 
In  forming  his  fe£I,  he  affe&ed  to  imitate  Jefus  Chrift  in 
SecHift.  many  particulars.  Jefus  Chrift  chole  twelve  apoftles,  to 
PetroSkulo  wb°m  he  committed  the  care  of  propagating  his  da&rinesj 
u.  22.  *  Manes  chofe  the  fame  number,  and  afligned  to  each  his  parT 

ticular  province.  Jelus  admitted  three  into  a  greater  inti¬ 
macy  with  him  than  he  j eft ;  Maries  did  the  fame.  Chri¬ 
ftianity  has  its  trinity  of  perfons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghoft  ;  Manicheifm  has  the  fame,  Scythian  calling  himfelf 
the  Father,  Terebinthus  pretending  to  be  the  Son,  and  born 
of  a  virgin  like  him,  and  Manes  declaring  himfelf  to  be  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  or  Comforter.  He  taught,  that  *4  there  were 
44  two  principles  of  all  things  co-eternal,  and  co-equal, 
46  namely,  God  and  the  devil  j  that  all  good  proceeded  from 
44  the  former,  and  all  evil  from  the  latter  ;  that  the  good  being 
*4  was  the  author  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  the  bad  of 
44  the  Old  ;  that  this  created  the  body,  that  the  foul.”  He 
taught  the  dodtrine  of  fate  and  neceffity,  denied  the  exift- 
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ence  of  Chrifl  in  the  flefh,  with  innumerable  other  falfe 
and  fantaftic  notions,  which  may  be  found,  by  thofe  who 
fhall  think  it  worth  their  while  to  feek  for  them,  in  u  Ephi- 
44  phanius  adverfus  hserefes.”  For  although  Manes  wrote  a 
great  many  pieces  himfelf,  yet  we  have  nothing  remaining 
of  him,  except  a  few  fragments  preferved  in  the  writings  of 
that  father.  However,  as  divines,  as  well  as  philofophers, 
are  always  mod:  admired  bv  the  vulgar  when  they  are  the 
lead:  reafonable,  fo  Manes  became  famous  all  over  Perfia. 

His  merit  engaged  at  length  the  attention  ©f  the  court; 
and  as  he  pretended  to  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  he  was 
called  by  king  Sapores  to  cure  his  fon,  who  was  dangeroudy 
ill.  This  he  undertook  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  the 
undertaking  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  him.  This  bold  im- 
podor  was  no  fooner  called,  than  he  difmided  all  the  phy¬ 
sicians  who  were  about  the  young  prince  ;  and  promifed 
the  king,  that  he  would  recover  him  prefendy  by  the  help 
of  a  few  medicines,  accompanied  with  his  prayers  :  but  the 
child  dying  in  his  arms,  the  king,  enraged  to  the  laft  de¬ 
gree,  caufed  him  to  be  thrown  into  prilon  ;  whence  by  the 
force  of  bribes  he  made  his  efcape,  and  fled  into  Mefopota- 
mia.  'There  he  was  taken  again  by  perfons  lent  in  quell 
of  him,  and  carried  to  Sapores,  who  caufed  him  to  be 
Head  alive,  and  after  that  his  body  to  be  given  to  the  dogs, 
and  his  fkin  to  be  Huffed  with  chad,  and  hung  before  the 
city  gates,  where,  Epiphanius  tells  you,  it  was  remaining  to 
his  time. 

Manicheifm,  as  we  have  feen,  is  a  great  deal  older  than 
Manes.  The  Gnoflics,  the  Cordonians,  the  Marcionires, 
and  feveral  other  fe£taries,  who  introduced  this  wicked  doc¬ 
trine  into  Chrillianity  before  Manes  occasioned  any  noife 
about  it,  were  by  no  means  its  inventors,  but  found  it  in 
the  books  of  the  heathen  philofophers.  Thus  Plutarch  gives 
an  account  of  the  antiquity  and  univerfal  reception  of  this 
doctrine,  not  merely  as  an  hiftorian,  but  as  one  who  ilre- 
4iuoufly  adhered  to  it  himfelf.  It  is  impoflible,”  fays  he,  Ifis&Ofiris, 
44  that  one  caufe  alone,  whether  good  or  bad,  Ihotild  be  the  £■  31’9* 

*  w  *  ^  £ranc 

46  principle  of  all  things,  becauie  God  is  not  the  caufe  of  1^,9. 

44  evil  ;  that  the  harmony  of  this  world  is  compofed  of 

4k  contraries,  like  a  harp,  whofe  mufic  confills  of  high  and 
44  low  notes,  as  Heraclitus  laid,  and  to  the  fame  purpole 
44  Euripides  alfo  : 

44  The  good  was  never  fepnrated  from  the  evil. 

44  The  one  is  always  mixed  with  the  other. 

That  all  things  in  the  world  may  go  on  better. 

44  Wherefore 
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44  Wherefore  this  opinion  is  very  ancient,  being  defcended 
44  from'  divines  and  lawgivers  in  times  paft,  to  the  poets  and 
44  philofop’ners,  but  without  its  beiiig  known  who  was  the 
44  firft  authors  of  it ;  although  it  is  fo  firmly  imprinted  in  the 
44  minds  of  men,  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  defaced  or 
44  rooted  out.  It  is  frequently  taught,  not  only  in  private 
44  difcourfe,  and  common  reports,  but  at  the  facrifices  and 
44  divine  ceremonies  of  the  gods,  as  well  in  the  barbarous 
44  nations,  as  among  the  Greeks  in  many  places,  that  nei- 
44  ther  does  this  world  float  in  uncertainty,  without  being 
44  governed  by  providence  and  reafon,  nor  is  it  one  reafon 
44  alone  that  governs  it. — To  fpeak  openly,  there  is  nothing 
44  here  below,  which  nature  brings  forth  and  produces,  that 
44  is  in  itfelf  pure  and  fimple  ;  nor  is  there  one  only  dif- 
44  penfer  of  the  two  veffels,  who  dilfributes  to  us  all  affairs, 
44  as  a  vintner  does  his  wines,  by  mingling  and  brewing 
44  them  one  with  another.  Thus  this  life  is  governed  by  two 
44  principles  and  two  powers,  contrary  to  one  another  ; 
44  one  of  which  directs  and  condudts  us  to  the  right  hand 
44  by  a  right  way,  and  the  other  on  the  contrary  diverts  us 
44  from  it,  and  turns  us  back.  Thus  this  life  is  mixed, 
44  and  this  world — is  unequal  and  variable,  fubjjpct  to  all 
44  the  changes  that  are  poflible.  For  nothing  can  be  with- 
44  out  a  caufe,  and  what  is  good  in  itfelf  can  never  be  the 
44  caufe  of  evil ;  and  therefore  nature  muft  have  a  principle 
44  and  caufe,  from  which  evil  proceeds,  as  well  as  another, 
44  from  which  good  proceeds.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
44  greateft  part,  and  the  wifeft,  among  the  ancients.  For 
44  fome  think  there  are  two  gods  acting  in  an  oppofite  man- 
44  ner  ;  the  one  the  author  of  all  good,  and  the  other  of  all 
44  evil.  Others  call  him  god,  who  is  the  author  of  all 
44  good,  and  him  a  demon,  who  is  the  author  of  all  evil. 
44  Thus  Zoroafter  the  magician,  who  is  faid  to  have  lived 
44  five  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  called  the  good 
44  god  Oromazes,  and  the  evil  god  Arimanius.  He  faid, 
44  moreover,  that  the  one  refembled  light  more  than  any 
44  other  thing,  and  the  other  darknefs  and  ignorance  ; — 
44  and  he  taught  men  to  facrifice  to  the  one,  to  deftre  of 
44  him  all  good  things,  and  to  thank  him  for  them  ;  and  to 
44  the  other  to  divert  and  keep  off  all  unfortunate  things.5’ 
Here  is  a  full  and  explicit  account,  we  fee,  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  principles,  laid  down  by  one  who  died  long  before 
Manes  was  born,  though  he  has  fince  had  the  honour  of 
having  it  called  after  him. 
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•  As  abfurd  and  horrid  as  the  dodlrine  of  two  co- eternal 
principles  independent  on  each  other  is,  not  to  mention 
their  other  doctrines  equally  abfurd,  and  many  impious  and 
abominable  rites  which  they  pradfifed  in  their  religious 
aflemblies,  it  is  aim  oft  incredible  how  the  Manichean  feed: 
fpread.  There  were  Manichees  at  Rome,  when  St.  Auftin 
came  thither  in  383  ;  for  he  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  a  Ma- 
nichee,  and  converfed  very  often  with  thofe  of  that  fe£L  But 
after  Carthage  had  been  taken  and  deftroyed  by  Genferic  king 
of  the  Vandals  in  4.39,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Manichees  in 
Africa  fled,  as  well  as  the  Catholics,  into  Italy,  and  chiefly 
to  Rome,  Pope  Leo  I.  adted  vigoroufly  againft  them.  He 
obliged  the  people  to  make  an  exacl  fearch  after  them,  and 
fhewed'  by  what  marks  they  might  be  found:  and  he  ad- 
rnonifhed  all  the  bifhops,  that  they  fhould  not  fuffer  thofe 
heretics,  condemned  to  banifhment  by  the  imperial  laws,  to 
find  any  place  of  refuge.  Vet  this  herefy  fupported  itfelf ; 
and  it  was  thought  neceftary  to  perfecute  it  with  laws  more 
fevere,  and  to  condemn  to  death  all  thofe  who  fhould  make 
profeftion  of  it.  Neverthelefs  it  continued  and  fpread  ;  the  Biftop  of 
emperor  A.naftafius,  and  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Juftinian,  fa-  ^ 

voured  it;  and  the  followers  of  it  appeared  under  the  chil-  variations, 
dren  of  Heraclius,  that  is,  in  the  7th  century,  in  Armenia.  &c- 
The  Manichees  in  Armenia  were  called  Paulicians,  from  one  n*  13‘ 
Paul,  who  became  their  head  ;  and  they  arrived  at  fo  great 
power,  either  by  the  weakness  of  the  government,  or  by  the 
protedtion  of  the  Saracens,  or  even  by  the  favour  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Nicephorus,  who  was  a  friend  to  that  fedt,  that  at  laft, 
being  perfecuted  by  the  emprefs  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Bafft, 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  build  towns,  and  to  take  up 
arms  againft  their  princes.  T  hefe  wars  were  long  and  bloody.  Rift  op  of 
under  the  empire  of  Bafil  the  Macedonian,  that  is,  at  the  EVIeauxslbl^ 
end  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  yet  there  was  fo  great  a 
flaughter  of  thofe  heretics  under  the  emprefs  Theodora,  that 
it  feemed  they  would  never  be  able  to  rife  again.  ct  Theo-  ]H,^‘  °,r  fie 
cc  dora,”  fays  Maimbourg,  ct  refolved  effectually  to  bring  book  w.  * 
tc  about  the  converfion  of  thofe  Paulicians,  or  to  rid  the 
“  empire  of  them,  if  they  obftinatelv  oppofed  their  true 
happinefs. — It  is  true  that  thofe,  to  whom  fhe  gave  a 
“  commiflion  and  forces  to  compafs  this  defign,  ufed  them. 

<c  with  too  much  rigour  and  cruelty  ;  for  inftead  of  endea- 
vouring  to  bring  them  by  mild  and  gentle  means,  and 
<c  with  a  fpirit  of  charity,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 

<c  they  feized  thofe  wretched  people,  that  were  fcattered  in 
the  cities  and  boroughs,  and,  as  is  faid,  they  killed  near 
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cc  100,000  of  them  all  over  Afia,  by  all  kinds  of  deaths* 
<c  This  obliged  the  reft  to  go  and  yield  themfelves  up  to  the 
<c  Saracens,  who  knew  very  well  how  to  make  ufe  of  them 
<c  home  time  after  againft  the  Greeks.  But  the  emprefs, 
who  had  no  hand  in  this  inhumanity  of  her  lieutenants, 
“  did  neveithelefs  reap  this  advantage  from  it,  that  the  em- 
ic  pire  at  leaft  was  purged  from  this  vermin,  during  her 
<c  reign  of  fourteen  years. 55  This  mafTaere  however  did  not 
hinder  the  fpreading  of  this  herefy  in  Thrace  and  Bulgaria  ; 
and  it  afterwards  infected  great  numbers  of  perfons  in  feveral 
provinces  of  France,  and  was  there  in  the  time  of  the  Albi- 
genfes.  It  was  faid  that  the  Albigenfes  were  Manichees  ; 
but  this  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  fallehood,  and  nothing 
but  a  calumny  foftered  upon  that  much  injured  people,  to 
juftify  the  unheard-of  cruelties  and  perfecutions  which  were 
exercifed  againft  them*. 

MANILIUS  (Marcus),  a  Latin  poet,  who  had  the  ill 
luck  to  lie  buried  in  the  German  libraries,  and  never  to  be 
heard  of  in  the  world,  till  Poggius  publifhed  him  from  fome 
old  manuferipts  found  there  about  two  centuries  ago.  There 
is  as  dead  a  filence  concerning  him  among  the  ancients,  as 
if  he  had  never  been  3  and  the  moderns  are  fo  little  able  to 
fix  the  time  when  lie  lived,  that  while  fome  place  him  as 
high  as  the  age  of  Auguftus,  others  bring  him  down  to  the 
reign  of  Theodofius  the  Great.  Indeed  the  only  account  to 
be  had  of  him  mull  be  drawrn  from  his  u  Poem  and  from 
this  his  tranflator  Creech  thinks,  that  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  may,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  be  collected. 
Maniiius  was  born  a  Roman,  and  lived  in  Rome  when 
Rome  was  in  her  glory.  This  may  ealily  be  made  appear 
from  feveral  paftages  in  the  <c  Poem.’5  In  the  beginning  of 
it,  he  invokes  the  emperor  ;  that  very  emperor,  who  was 
the  adopted  fon  of  Julius  Caefar,  who  beat  Brutus  and  Cafhus 
at  Philippi,  overthrew  Pompcy  the  Great’s  fen,  fent  Tibe¬ 
rius  to  Rhodes,  loft  three  legions  in  Germany  under  the 
command  of  Varus,  routed  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Adlium, 
and  faved  the  Roman  empire,  by  turning  that  overgrown 
diftolute  republic  into  a  well-regulated  monarchy.  £t  Here,” 
fays  Creech,  u  are  fo  many  characters,  that  the  perfon  of 
the  emperor  cannot  well  be  miftaken,  fince  not  one  of 
them  agree  to  any  but  the  great  Auguftus  Caefar.  And 
therefore,  if  Maniiius  did  not  live  in  that  age,  to  which  he 
*c  pretends  by  fo  many  very  particular  circumftances,  he  is  a 
“  notorious  cheat,  and  one  of  the  greateft  impoftors  among 
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*€  the  fophifts.”  But  Manilius  not  only  lived  under  the 
reign  of  Auguftus ;  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpedt  farther, 
that  he  was  of  illuflrious  extradiion,  and  a  branch  of  that 
noble  family  the  Manilii,  who  fo  often  filled  the  confuls 
chair,  and  fupplied  the  greateft  offices  in  the  commonwealth. 

Some  indeed  have  thought,  that  he  was  a  Tyrian  Have,  and 
that  being  made  free  he  took,  according  to  cuftom,  the 
name  of  his  patron.  But  this  feems  very  improbable ;  and 
he  almoft  exprefsly  declares  the  contrary  in  the  40th  verfe 
of  his  4th  book,  where  he  fhews  a  concern  for  the  intereft 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  down  as  low  as  the  a<re  of 
Hannibal  : 

44  Speratum  Hannibalem  noffiris  cecidifle  catenis  : 

44  Hannibal  then  deflined  to  our  chains 

which  he  could  not  have  done  with  propriety,  had  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  Rate  commenced  fo  lately,  or  had  his  anceftors 
had  no  intereffi  in  the  then  Ioffes  and  victories  at  Rome.  If 
we  reflect  farther,  that  he  was  converfant  at  court,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  modifh  and  niceft  flattery  of  the  palace, 
and  that  he  made  his  compliments  in  the  fame  phrafe  that 
was  ufed  by  the  moft  finifhed  courtier  of  his  time,  we  fhall 
have  another  probable  argument  that  his  quality  was  great. 

Now  this  refiedtion  may  be  fupported  by  one  obfervation, 
made  on  the  compliment  he  pays  Tiberius  when  at  Rhodes. 

He  ifyles  him  44  magni  mundi  lumen,”  ufing  the  very  fame 
word  which  we  find  in  Velleius  Paterculus,  who  wrote  the  H»^r.  lib, 
fame  language  upon  the  fame  occafion,  44  alterum  reipub-  u*  c* 

44  iicse  lumen  Tiberius  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  44  ne  ful- 
44  gor  fuus  orient!  um  juvenum  C.  &  L.  C  re  far  is  obfbiret 
44  initiis,”  fays  that  hiftorian. 

'The  Aftronomicon  of  Manilius,  which  is  at  length  come 
to  light,  contains  a  fyftem  of  the  ancient  aftronomy  and 
aftrologv,  together  with  the  philofophy  of  the  Stoics.  It 
confifts  of  five  books,  and  he  alfo  wrrote  a  fixth,  which  has 
not  been  recovered.  That  he  was  young  when  he  compofed 
this  work,  his  tranflator  thinks  demonftrable  from  almoft: 
every  page  of  it.  44  He  is  too  fierce  and  fiery,”  he  fays,  44  for 
44  an  advanced  age,  and  bounds  in  every  flep  he  takes. 

44  When  he  is  obliged  to  give  rules,  and  is  tied  in  a  manner 
44  to  a  certain  form  of  words,  he  flruggles  againft  thofe  ne- 
44  ceffary  fetters,  he  reaches  after  the  ftrongeft  metaphors, 

*4  ufes  theboldeft  catachrefes,  and,  againft:  all  the  rules  of  dc 
46  cency,  labours  after  an  obfeure  fublime,  when  he  fhould 
44  endeavour  to  be  plain,  intelligible,  and  eafy.”  From  this 
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circumftance  of  Manilias’s  having  written  his  c<  Poem”  in  his 
youth,  and  not  living  to  finifh  it,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  he  did  not,  his  tranflator  would  account  for  the  Teeming 
difficulty  of  his  never  being  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Manilius,”  fays  he,  “  having  left  an  unfinifhed  piece, 
his  family,  fludious  of  his  credit  and  their  own,  carefully 
preferred  the  orphan,  but  would  not  expofe  it.  In  that 
age,  when  poetry  was  raifed  to  its  greateft  height,  it  had 
argued  the  utmoff  fondnefs,  or  the  extremefc  folly  in  a 
noble  family,  to  have  publifhed  a  crude  unfiniflied  poem, 
and  thereby  engaged  their  honours  to  defend  it.”  But 
to  goon.  Had  he  lived  to  revife  it  all,  as  he  feems  to  have 
done  the  firft  book,  we  had  certainly  had  a  more  beautiful 
and  corredf  piece.  He  had  a  genius  equal  to  his  under¬ 
taking  ;  his  fancy  was  bold  and  daring;  his  fkill  in  mathe¬ 
matics  great  enough  for  his  defign  ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  hiftory  and  mythology  of  the  ancients  general.  As  he 
is  now,  fome  critics  have  placed  him  among  the  judicious 
and  elegant ;  and  all  allow  him  to  be  ufeful,  inftrudtive,  and 
entertaining.  He  hints  at  fome  opinions,  which  later  ages 
have  been  ready  to  glory  in  as  their  own  difeoveries.  Thus 
he  defends  the  fluidity  of  the  heavens  againft  the  hypothefs 
of  Ariflotle  :  he  a  Herts,  that  the  fixed  ftars  are  not  all  in  the 
fame  concave  fuperficies  of  the  heavens,  and  equally  diflant 
from  the  center  of  the  world  :  he  maintains,  that  they  are 
all  of  the  fame  nature  and  fubftance  with  the  fun,  and  that 
each  of  them  hath  a  particular  vortex  of  its  own  ;  and  laftly, 
he  fays,  that  the  milky  way  is  only  the  undifHnguifhed  luffre 
of  a  great  many  fmall  liars,  which  the  moderns  now  fee  to  be 
fuch  through  their  telefcopes.  So  that  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  and  notwithftanding  all  his  defects,  one  may  venture 
to  fay,  that  he  is  one  of  the  mod:  difeerning  philofophers  an¬ 
tiquity  can  (hew.  The  befl  editions  of  Manilius  are  that  of 
[ofeph  Scaliger,  printed'at  L.  Bat.  1600,  4-to.  that  of  Bent¬ 
ley  at  Lond.  1738,  4to ;  and  that  of  Edmund  Burton,  Efq. 
c<  cum  notis  variorum,”  Lond.  1783,  8vo;  for  in  regard  to  the 
Delphin  edition,  publifhed.  at  Paris  in  1679,  by  Mich. 
Fayus,  Creech  fays,  that  <c  there  ought  to  be  a  new  edition, 
<c  with  a  pure  genuine  text,  free  from  many  of  his  interpret 
ters  comments,  efpecially  from  the  notes  of  the  miferable, 
wretched  Eayus.” 


MANLEY  (Mrs),  the  celebrated  authorefs  of  cc  The 
ts  Atalantis,”  was  the  daughter  of  fir  Roger  Manley,  and 
born  in  one  of  the  illands  of  Hampfhire,  of  which  her  father 
9  was 
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governor,  and  which  once  belonged  to  France.  Sir  Roger 
Manley,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  firfl  volume  of 
that  famous  work,  cc  The  Turkifh  Spy.”  Adrs.  Manley  re¬ 
ceived  an  education  fuitable  to  her  birth  ;  and  gave  early 
difcoveries  of  a  genius,  not  only  above  her  years,  but  above 
what  is  ufually  found  among  her  fe'x.  She  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  lofe  her  mother  while  (lie  was  yet  an  infant,  and 
her  father  before  (he  was  grown  up ;  circum fiances,  that 
laid  the  foundation  of  many  calamities,  which  afterwards 
befell  her  :  for  {he  was  cheated  into  a  falfe  marriage  by  a  near 
relation  of  the  fame  name,  to  whom  her  father  fir  Roger 
had  bequeathed  the  care  of  her  ;  we  call  it  a  falfe  marriage, 
becaufe  the  gentleman  had  a  wife  already,  and  afFedted  to 
marry  her  only  to  gratify  a  carnal  paffion.  She  was  brought 
to  London,  and  foon  deferted  by  him  ;  and  thus  in  the  very 
morning  of  her  life,  when  all  things  fhould  have  been  gay 
and  promifing,  floe  wore  away  three  wretched  years  in  foli- 
tude.  When  file  appeared  in  the  world  again,  (he  fell,  by 
mere  accident,  under  the  patronage  of  the  duchefs  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  a  miflrefs  of  Charles  II.  She  was  introduced  to  her 
by  an  acquaintance  of  her  grace’s,  to  whom  (lie  was  paying 
a  vifit ;  but  the  duchefs,  being  a  woman  of  a  very  fickle 
temper,  grew  tired  of  Mrs.  Adanley  in  fix  months  time,  and 
difeharged  her  upon  a  pretence  that  fhe  intrigued  with  her 
fon.  When  our  authorefs  was  difmihed  by  the  duchefs,  lhe 
was  folicited  by  general  Tidcomb,  to  pafs  forne  time  with 
him  at  his  country-feat :  but  fhe  ex  on  fed  herfelf  by  faying, 
tc  that  her  love  of  folitude  was  improved  by  her  difguft  of  the 
<c  world  ;  and  fince  it  was  impodible  for  her  to  be  in  public 
*c  with  reputation,  Hie  was  refolved  to  remain  concealed.” 
In  this  folitude  (he  wrote  her  HrH  tragedy  called,  u  The  Royal 
**  Mifchief,”  which  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln’s- 
Inn  Fields  in  1696.  This  play  fucceeded,  and  Hie  received 
Rich  unbounded  incenfe  from  admirers,  that  her  apartment 
was  crowded  with  men  of  wit  and  gaiety  :  but  it  proved  in 
the  end  very  fatal  to  her  virtue;  and  the  afterwards  engaged, 
in  intrigues,  and  was  taken  into  keeping.  In  her  retired 
hours  Hie  wrote  her  four  volumes  of  the  cc  Memoirs  of  the 
<c  New  Atalantis,”  in  which  Hie  was  not  onlv  very  free 
with  her  own  fex,  in  her  wanton  defeription  of  love  adven¬ 
tures,  but  alfo  with  the  characters  of  many  high  and  diftin- 
guimed  perfonages.  Her  father  had  always  been  attached  to 
the  caufe  of  Charles  I.  and  Hie  herfelf  had- a  confirmed  aver- 
Hon  to  the  Whig  miniftry  ;  fo  that  the  reprefentation  of 
many  characters  in  her  “  Atalantis”  are  nothing  elfe  but 
Vol.  IX.  K  fatires 
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fatires  upon  thofe  who  had  brought  about  the  Revolution, 
Upon  this  a  warrant  was  granted,  from  the  fecretary  of 
Rate’s  office,  to  feize  the  printer  and  publifher  of  thofe  vo¬ 
lumes.  Mrs.  Manlfey  had  too  much  generofity  in  her  na¬ 
ture,  to  let  innocent  perfons  fuffer  on  her  account ;  and 
therefore  voluntarily  prefented  herfelf  before  the  court  of 
King’s-bench,  as  the  author  of  the  “  Atalantis.”  When 
file  was  examined  before  lord  Sunderland,  ;hen  the  fecretary, 
he  was  curious  to  know,  from  whom  the  got  information  of 
fome  particulars,  which  they  imagined  to  be  above  her  own 
intelligence.  She  replied  with  great  humility,  that  flic  had 
no  defign  in  writing,  farther  than  her  own  amufement  and 
diverfion  in  the  country,  without  intending  particular  re¬ 
flections  and  characters  ;  and  did  affiure  them,  that  nobody 
was  concerned  with  her.  When  this  was  not  believed,  and 
the  contrary  urged  againfl'  her  by  feveral  circumffiances,  fhe 
faid,  “  then  it  muft  be  by  infpiration,  becaufe,  knowing 
“  her  own  innocence,  fire  could  account  for  it  no  other 
“  way.”  The  fecretary  replied,  that  “  infpiration  ufed  to 
u  be  upon  a  good  account ;  but  that  her  writings  were 
<c  ftark  naught.”  She  acknowledged,  that  “  his  lordfhip’s 
<c  obfervation  might  be  true ;  but,  as  there  were  evil  angels 
ic  as  well  as  good,  that  what  fhe  had  wrote  might  ftill  be 
*4  by  infpiration.”  The  confequence  of  this  examination 
was,  that  Mrs.  Manley  was  clofe  fhut  up  in  a  meflenger’s 
houfe,  without  being  allowed  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  How¬ 
ever,  her  counfel  fued  out  her  habeas  corpus  at  the  King’s- 
bench  bar,  and  fhe  was  admitted  to  bail.  Whether  thofe  in 
power  were  afhamed  to  bring  a  woman  to  a  trial  for  writing 
a  few  amorous  trifles,  or  whether  the  laws  could  not  reach 
her,  becaufe  fhe  had  difguifed  her  fatire  under  romantic 
names,  and  a  feigned  fcene  of  a&ion,  fhe  was  difcharged, 
after  feveral  times  expofing  herfelf  in  perfon,  to  crofs  the 
court  before  the  bench  of  judges,  with  her  three  attendants, 
the  printer,  and  two  publifhers.  Not  long  after,  a  total 
change  of  the  miniftry  enfued,  v/hen  fhe  lived  in  high  repu¬ 
tation  and  gaiety,  and  amufed  herfelf  in  writing  poems  and 
letters,  and  ccnverfing  with  wits.  A  fecond  ^edition  of  a 
volume  of  her  “  Letters”  was  publifhed  in  1713.  “  Lucius,” 

the  rirR  Chriflian  king  of  Britain,  a  tragedy,  was  written 
by  her,  and  aCled  in  Drury-lane,  in  1717.  She  dedicated 
it  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  whom  file  had  abufed  in  her  “New' 
c<  Atalantis;”  but  was  now  upon  fuch  friendly  terms  with 
him,  that  he  wrote  the  prologue  to  this  play,  as  Mr.  Prior 
did  the  epilogue.  This,  with  the  tragedy  before  mentioned, 
•  and 
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and  a  comedy  called  the  “Loft  Lover,  or  the  Jealous  Hufband,” 
adfed  in  1696,  make  up  her  dramatic  works.  She  was  alfo 
employed  in  writing  for  queen  Anne’s  miniftry,  certainly 
with  the  confent  and  privity,  if  not  under  the  direction,  of 
Dr.  Swift ;  during  which  feafon  file  formed  a  cOnnedtion 
with  Mr.  John  Barber,  alderman  of  London,  with  whom 
fhe  lived  in  a  ftate  of  concubinage  as  is  fiippofed,  and  at 
whofe  houfe  fhe  died  July  11,  1724.  The  faid  John  Barber 
died  alfo  Jan.  2.  1740-41.  For  more  of  this  man,  fee 
Swift’s  Works,  vol.  XVII.  p.  433.  8vo. 

MANTUAN  (Baptist),  a  famous  Italian  poet,  was  Niceron; 
born  at  Mantua,  whence  he  took  his  name,  in  1448,  and tom#  xsvl*£ 
not  in  1444,  as  Cardan  and  others  have  faid;  for  Mantuan 
himfelf  relates,  in  a  fhort  account  of  his  own  life,  that  he 
was  born  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V:  and  Nicholas 
was  only  made  pope  in  March  1447.  He  was  of  the  illuftrious 
family  of  the  Spagnoli,  being  a  natural  fon  of  Peter  Spag- 
nolo,  as  we  learn  from  Paul  Jovius ;  who  for  many  reafons 
ought  to  be  credited.  For  thefe  in  particular  ;  that  he  was 
his  countryman,  and  thirty-three  years  old  when  Mantuan 
died,  and  therefore  might  eafily  be  well  informed ;  that 
Mantuan  fpeaks  frequently  and  highly,  in  his  works,  of 
his  father  Peter  Spagnolo,  to  whom  he  afcribes  the  care  of 
his  education  ;  and  that  the  family  {hewed  him  all  imagin¬ 
able  affedtion.  In  his  youth,  he  applied  himfelf  ardently  to 
books,  and  began  early  with  Latin  poetry,  which  he  cul¬ 
tivated  all  his  life ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  any 
thing  in  Italian.  He  entered  himfelf,  we  do  not  know  e\- 
adlly  wheh,  among  the  Carmelites,  and  came  at  length 
to  be  general  of  his  order ;  which  dignity,  upon  fame  dif- 
guft  or  other,  he  quitted  in  1515,  and  devoted  himfelf  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  purfuit  of  the  belles  lettres.  He  did  not  enjoy  his 
retirement  long,  for  he  died  in  March,  1516.  The  duke 
of  Mantua,  fome  years  after,  eredled  to  his  memory  a  marble 
ftatue  crowned  with  laiirel,  and  placed  it  next  that  of  Virgil; 
as  if  Mantuan  had  equalled  this  great  poet  in  his  talent  for 
poetry.  We  may  wonder,  however,  that  he  fhould  come 
Oven  fo  near  him  as  he  did,  when  we  confider  that,  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  barbarifm  prevailed  among  the  moft 
civilifed  geniufes,  and  that  no  fuch  thing  as  good  tafte  had 
yet  emerged.  Li  1  i us  Gyraldus,  in  his  “  Dialogues  upon  the 
“  poets  of  his  own  times,”  fays,  “  that  the  verfes  vrhich 
“  Mantuan  wrote  in  his  youth  are  very  well  ;  but  that,  his 
“  imagination  afterwards  growing  colder,  his  latter  pro- 
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cc  du&ions  have  not  the  force  or  vigour  of  his  earlier. ”  We 
may  add,  that  judgement  and  tafte  are  generally  wanting  in 
the  works  of  Mantuan,  who  was  indeed  more  folicitous 
about  the  number  than  the  goodnefs  of  his  poems ;  yet,  con- 
fidering  that  he  lived  when  letters  were  but  juft  reviving,  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  he  was  a  very  extraordinary  perfon. 

His  works  were  firft  printed,  as  they  were  written,  fe- 
parately  ;  but  afterwards  collected  and  publifhed  at  Paris, 
1513,  in  three  vols.  folio,  with  the  Commentaries  of  S. 
Murrhon,  S.  Brant,  and  J.  Badius.  A  more  complete  and 
ample  edition  of  them  was  publifhed  at  Antwerp,  1576,  in 
four  vols.  8vo,  under  this  title,  <c  J.  Baptiftre  Mantuani, 
sc  Carmelitae,  tneologi,  philofophi,  poetae,  Sc  oratoris  clarif- 

fimi,  opera  omnia,. pluribus  libris  auifta  &  reftituta.”  The 
Commentaries  of  the  Paris  edition  are  omitted  in  this;  but 
the  editors  have  added,  it  does  not  appear  on  what  account, 
the  name  of  John  to  Baptift  Mantuan. 

MANUTIUS  (Aldus),  the  firft  of  thofe  celebrated 
printers  at  Venice,  who  were  as  illuftrious  for  their  learning, 
as  for  uncommon  fkill  in  their  profeffion,  was  born  at  Baf- 
fano  in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century;  and 
thence  is  fometimes  called  Baffianus.  He  was  the  firft  who 
printed  Greek  neatly  and  correctly :  and  he  acquired  fo 
much  reputation  in  his  art,  that  v/hatever  was  finely  printed, 
was  proverbially  faid  to  come  from  the  prefs  of  Aldus.  In 
ihort,  he  carried  it  to  fuch  perfection,  that  all  improvements 
afterwards  were  greatly  indebted  to  his  previous  advance¬ 
ments.  Julius  Scaliger,  in  his  firft  inve&ive  againft  Eraf- 
mus,  accufes  him  of  having  let  himfelf  out  for  hire,  to  cor » 
reef  Aldus’s  prefs.  It  would  be  a  great  compliment  to 
Aldus’s  editions  of  authors,  to  fuppofe  them  corrected  by  fo 
eminent  a  man  ;  but  there  feems  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  this,  efpecially  when  Erafmus  declares,  that,  all  the 
while  he  lived  with  Aldus,  he  corrected  no  books  but  his 
own.  Erafmus  indeed  has  given  this  teftimony  in  favour  of 
Aldus,  that  his  editions  were  not  only  correHer,  but  cheaper 
than  thofe  of  other  printers  ;  and  he  commends  him  for  his 
diiintereftednefs,  as  well  as  for  his  induftry  and  fkill.  Aldus 
was  learned,  bm  not  fo  learned  as  his  foil  and  his  grandfon. 
We  have  a  kind  of  a  Greek  grammar  of  his,  Notes  upon. 
Homer  and  Horace,  &rc.  He  died  at  Venice,  where  he  had 
exercifed  his  occupation,  in  1516.  A  fingle  copy  of  all 
their  capital  books  was  printed  upon  vellum. 
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MANUTIUS  (Paul),  the  Ton  of  Aldus,  and  brought 
up  to  his  father’s  profeffion.  He  had  for  fome  time  the  care 
of  the  Vatican  library  committed  to  him  by  Pius  IV.  who 
.alfo  called  him  to  Rome  to  fuperintend  the  apoflolic  prefs. 

T  hat  pope  conceived  a  defign,  which  indeed  he  fupported 
with  great  liberality,  of  having  the  Fathers  printed  by  Ma~ 
nutius  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  got  together  a  great  number  of 
ingenious  operators,  and  had  a  new  let  of  very  beautiful  types 
caft  :  but  the  event  did  not  aniwer  in  the  manner  that  was 
expe&ed.  Paul  Manutius  was  much  more  learned  than  his 
father  ;  and  he  acquired,  by  a  continual  reading  of  T Lilly, 
iuch  perfection  in  writing  Latin,  that  even  Scaliger  allows, 
a  Roman  could  not  have  done  it  better.  His  <c  Epiftles” 
are  infinitely  laboured,  and  very  ccrreCf  •  but  then,  as  may  be 
faid  of  the  writings  of  molt  of  the  Ciceronians,  they  contain 
fcarce  any  thing  but  words.  This  conftant  reading  of  'Fully 
however,  together  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
qualified  him  extremely  well  for  an  editor  of  Tally,  whole 
works  were  accordingly  publifhed,  with  his  Commentaries 
upon  them,  infourvols.  folio,  at  Venice,  1523.  Muretus  Vana?lec- 
fays,  that  he  has  corre&ed  'Fully  in  fome  thoufands  of  places  tl0£es>  !•  »• 
very  happily,  and  that  it  may  juilly  be  doubted,  whether  he  ’ 
be  more  obliged  to  Tally,  or  'Fully  to  him  ;  while  others 
think,  that  he  has  taken  too  great  liberties.  Paul  Manutius 

o 

publifhed  feveral  works  of  his  own - as,  Adagiorum 

Gnecorum  accurata  editio,”  “  Antiquitatum  Rom-anarum 
tc  liber,”  ct  De  legibus,”  u  De  fenatu,”  w  Annotationes  in 
Virgilium,”  occ.  Some  will  have  his  cc  De  legibus  Ro- 
manorum”  to  be  the  beif  of  his  works  ;  but  Scaliger  fays, 
that  all  he  wrote  is  excellent,  particularly  his  Commenta- 
4C  ries  upon  Tully’s  epiftles  ad  Familiares,”  and  to  Atticus. 

He  died  in  1574  ;  and  his  days  are  faid  to  have  been  ihorten- 
ed  by  domeftic  troubles,  and  by  the  excefles  he  was  guilty  of 
in  his  youth. 


MANUTIUS  (Aldus),  the  fon  of  Paul,  was  alfo  a 
learned  man  and  a  printer;  and,  at  his  firff  letting  out,  bid 
fair  to  be  a  greater  man  than  either  his  father  or  grandfather. 
He  aftonifhed  the  learned  by  the  rapid  progrefs  he  made  in 
letters,  under  the  direction  of  his  father  ;  and  he  was  no 
more  than  fourteen,  when  he  wrote  a  c£  Freatife  upon  or- 
“  thography  ;”  nor  then  nineteen,  when  he  compofed  a  book 
of  “  Notes  upon  the  ancient  writers.”.  He  afterwards, 
however,  managed  fa  ill,  as,  in  dead  of  carrying  up  his  repu¬ 
tation  agreeably  to  this  good  beginning,  to  fall  into  contempt:, 
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and  even  mifery  :  for  Tollius,  the  continuator  of  e{  Picrfus 
Valerianus  de  infelicitate  literatorum,’’  has  thought  him 
very  deferving  of  a  place  among  that  unhappy  tribe.  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  Vatican  prcfs, 
a  place,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  of  no  great  profit  ;  fince,  to  keep 
himfelf  from  ftarving,  he  was  not  only  obliged  to  teach  rhe¬ 
toric,  but  even  to  fell  that  noble  library,  coqfifting,  as  is  faid, 
of  80,000  volumes,  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  col- 
le£Ied  with  great  care  and  .expence.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1597,  Laving  behind  him  u  Commentaries  upon  Cicero,’’ 
three  books  of  epiftles,  and  other  works  in  Italian  as  well  as 
Latin. 

\ 

Ward’s  lives  MAPLETOFT  (Dr.  John),  a  very  learned  Englifti- 
fefTors  of°*  it) an ,  was  defcended  from  a  good  family  in  Huntingdonlhire, 
Gre/ham  and  born  at  Margaret-Inge,  June  1631.  He  was  educated 
college,  under  the  famous  Bufby  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  where  being 
king’s  fcholar,  he  was  eledled  thence  to  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge,  in  1648.  He  took  his  degree  in  arts  at  the 
regular  time,  and  was  made  fellow  of  his  college  in  1653.  ', 
In  1658,  he  left  the  college,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to  Jofcelin, 
fon  of  Algernon,  the  laft  earl  of  Northumberland,  with 
whom  he  continued  till  1660,  and  then  travelled,  at  his  own 
expence,  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  profeflion  of  phyfic,  which 
he  had  refolved  upon  fome  years  before.  He  palled  through 
France  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  near  a  year  in  the  houle  of 
the  honourable  Algernon  Sidney,  to  whom  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1663, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  to  the  faid  earl’s  family  :  and, 
taking  his  dodlor  of  phyfic’s  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1667, 
he  pradlifed  in  London.  Here  he  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  many  eminent  perfons  in  his  own  faculty,  as  Willis, 
Sydenham,  Locke  ;  and  with  feveral  of  the  moft  diflinguifh- 
ed  divines,  as  Wichcote,  Tiliotfon,  Patrick,  Sherlock, 
Stillingfleet,  Sharp,  and  Clagget.  In  1670,  he  attended  lord 
Eflex  in  his  embafly  to  Denmark  ;  and,  in  1672,  waited  on 
the  lady  dowager  Northumberland  into  France.  March 
1675,  he  was  chofen  profelTor  of  phyfic  in  Grelham-college, 
London  ;  and,  in  1676,  attended  the  lord  embaffador  Mon¬ 
tague,  and  lady  Northumberland,  to  France.  The  fame 
year  Dr.  Sydenham  publifhed  his  “  Obfervationes  medicae 
circa  morborum  acutorum  hifloriam  &  curationem,”  which 
he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft ;  wrho,  at  the  defire  of  the  au-r 
thor,  had  tranflated  them  into  Latin*  He  held  his  profehor- 
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ftip  at  Grcfham  till  O&ober  1679,  and  married  the  month 
following. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  left  the  practice  of  phyfic,  and 
retired,  in  order  to  turn  his  ftudies  to  divinity.  March 
1682,  he  took  both  deacon’s  and  prieft’s  orders,  and  was 
foon  after  prefented  to  the  reddory  of  Braybrooke  in  North- 
amptonfhire,  by  lord  Griffin.  In  1684,  he  was  chofen  lec¬ 
turer  of  Ipfwich,  and  that  time  twelve  months  vicar  of  St, 
Lawrence  Jewry,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Chriftopher’s  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1689,  he  accumulated  his  doddor’s  degree  in  divi¬ 
nity,  while  king  William  was  at  Cambridge.  In  1707,  he 
was  chofen  prelident  of  Sion-college,  having  been  a  benefac¬ 
tor  to  their  building  and  library.  He  continued  to  preach 
in  his  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  till  he  was  turned  of 
eighty  :  and,  when  he  v/as  thinking  to  leave  off,  he  printed  a 
book,  intituled,  The  principles  and  duties  of  the  Chriftian 
ci  religion,  &c.  1710,’’  8vo,  a  copy  of  which  he  Cent  to  every 
houfe  in  his  parifh.  He  lived  the  laid  ten  years  of  his  life 
with  his  only  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Gaftrell, 
bifhop  of  Chefter,  fometimes  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  winter  at 
Weftminfter,  where  he  died,  1721,  in  his  91ft  year.  He 
was  a  very  polite  fcholar,  wrote  Latin  elegantly,  was  a  great 
mafter  of  the  Greek,  and  underftood  well  the  French,  Spa- 
nifh,  and  Italian  languages. 

Befides  his  Latin  tranflation  of  Svdenham’s  Obferva- 
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<c  tiones  mcdicae,”  and  “  T  he  principles  and  duties  of  the 
“  Chriftian  religion,”  he  publifhed  other  pieces  upon  moral 
and  theological -fubjedds  ;  and,  in  the  appendix  to  Ward’s 
*c  Lives  of  the  profeffors  of  Grefham-college,”  from  whicf| 
this  account  is  extracted,  there  are  inferted  three  Latin  lec¬ 
tures  of  his,  read  at  Greffiam  in  1675,  upon  the  Origin  of 
the  art  of  medicine,  and  the  hiftory  of  its  invention. 

MARCA  (Peter  de),  one  thegreateft  ornaments  of  the 
Gallican  church,  was  born  in  1594,  at  Gart  in  Bearn,  of  a 
very  ancient  family  in  that  principality.  He  went  through 
his  courfe  of  philofophy  among  the  Jefuits,  and  then  ftudied 
the  law  for  three  years  ;  after  which  he  was  received  a  coun- 
fellor  in  1615,  in  the  fupreme  council  at  Pau.  In  1621,  he 
was  made  preftdent  of  the  parliament  of  Bearn  ;  and  going 
to  Paris  in  1639,  about  the  affairs  of  his  province,  was  made 
a  counfellor  of  date.  In  1640,  he  publifhed  u  The  hiftory 
“  of  Bearn,”  which  extremely  confirmed  the  good  opinion 
that  was  conceived  of  his  knowledge  and  parts.  He  was 
thought  therefore  a  very  proper  perfon  to  undertake  a  deli— 
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cate  and  important  fubje<R,  which  offered  itfelf  about  that 
time.  The  court  of  France  was  then  at  variance  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  the  book  which  Peter  de  Puy  publifhed, 
concerning  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  greatly 
alarmed  the  partifans  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  fome  of  whom 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  they  were  the  preli¬ 
minaries  of  a  fchifm  contrived  by  cardinal  Richelieu  :  as  if 
his  eminency  had  it  in  his  head  to  eredf  a  patriarchate  in  that 
kingdom,  in  order  to  render  the  Gallican  church  independ-  ' 
ent  of  the  pope.  A  French  divine,  who  took  the  name  of 
Optatus  Gallus,  addreffed  a  book  to  the  clergy  upon  the 
fubjedt ;  and  infatuated,  that  the  cardinal  had  brought  over 
to  his  party  a  great  perfonage,  who  was  ready  to  defend  this 
condudl  of  the  cardinal,  and  apologife  for  that  ereblion  :  this  - 
great  perfonage  was  no  other  than  Peter  de  Marca.  But  an 
infinuation  of  this  nature  tending  to  make  the  cardinal  odious, 
as  it  occafioned  a  rumour  that  he  afpired  to  the  patriarchate,  • 
the  king  laid  his  commands  on  de  Marca  to  refute  this  Opta¬ 
tus  Gallus,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  obferve  a  certain  me  - 
(Jium  ;  that  is,  not  to  fhake  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  make  it  appear  on  the  other 
that  thefe  liberties  did  not  in  the  leaf!  diminifh  the  reverence 
due  to  the  holy  fee.  Fie  accepted  of  this  commiffion,  and 
executed  it  by  his  book  “  De  concordia  facerdotii  &  imperii, 
“  five,  de  libertatibus  ecciefiae  Gallicac,”  which  he  publifh- 
ed  in  1641.  He  declared  in  his  preface,  that  he  did  not 
enter  upon  the  difcuffion  of  right,  but  confined  himfelf  to 
the  fettling  of  fadls :  that  is,  he  only  attempted  to  fhew, 
what  deference  the  Weflern  churches  had  always  paid  to  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  on  the  one  fide ;  and,  on  the  other,  what 
fights  and  privileges  the  Gallican  church  had  always  been 
pofieffed  of.  But  though  he  had  colledied  an  infinite  number 
of  tefti monies  in  favour  of  the  pope’s  power,  that  did  not 
hinder  his  book  from  giving  offence  :  and  the  court  of  Rome 
made  a  great  many  difficulties  in  difpatching  the  bulls  which 
were  demanded  in  favour  of  de  Marca,  who  had,  in  the  end 
of  1641,  been  prefented  to  the  b-ifhopric  of  Conferans, 
That  court  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  it  was  neceflary  he 
fhould  foften  fome  things  he  had  advanced  ;  and  fhe  caufed 
his  book  to  pafs  a  very  flricSb  examination.  After  the  death 
of  Urban  VIII.  cardinal  Bichi  warmly  folicited  Innocent  X. 
to  grant  the  bulls  in  favour  oRthe  bifhop  of  Conferans;  but 
the  affeffor  of  the  holy  office  awakened  the  remembrance  of 
tlie  complaints  which  had  been  made  againff  the  book  “  Do 
'  concordia  facerdotii  &  imperii  which  occafioned  this 
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pope  to  order  the, examination  of  it  anew.  De  Marea,  fee-* 
ing  how  affairs  were  protracted,  and  defpairing  of  fuccefs- 
except  he  gave  fatisfadlion  to  the  court  of  Rome,  publiflied  a 
book  in  1646,  in  which  he  explained  the  defign  of  his  C£  De 
*c  concordia,’’  &c.  fiibmitted  himfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  the 
apoftolic  fee,  and  fhewed,  that  kings  were  not  the  authors, 
but  the  guardians,  of  the  canon  laws.  <£  I  own,”  fays  he, 
that  I  favoured  the, fide  of  my  prince  too  much,  and  adted 
ct  the -part  of  a  prefident  rather  than  that  of  a  bifhop.  i  re- 
iC  nounce  my  errors,  and  promife  for  the  future  to  be  a 
iC  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  authority  of  the  holv  fee.” 

And  he  was  very  foon  as  good  as  his  word  ;  for,  in  1647,  he 
wrote  a  book,  intituled,  “  De  fmgulari  primatu  Petri;”  in 
which  he  proved,  that  St.  Peter  was  the  only  head  of  the 
church,  againft  fome  who  had  a  mind  to  join  St.  Paul  with 
him.  Phis  he  did  not  publifh,  but  fent  to  the  pope,  who 
was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  immediately  granted  his  bulls, 
and  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Conferans  in  1648.  This  con¬ 
duct  of  de  Marca  has  provoked  a  late -eminent  and  noble 
writer  of  our  own,  to  pafs  a  very  fevere  cenfure  upon  him. 

Ide  calls  him  u  a  time-ferving  prieft,  interefted,  and  a  great  BoIInp- 
46  flatterer,  if  ever  there  was  one;”  and  adds,  that,  “  when ',r°k-e’_s Phi- 
ic  he  could  not  get  his  bulls  difpatched,  he  made  no  fcruple^°r^helc^a 
<c  to  explain  away  all  that  he  had  faid  in  favour  of  the  ftate,iv.  fe<ft.  31, 
*c  and  to  limit  the  papal  power.” 

But  to  go  a  little  back.  In  1644,  de  Marca  was  fent  into 
Catalonia,  there  to  perform  the  office  of  vifitor-general,  and 
counfellor  of  the  viceroy.  This  he  executed  to  1651,  and 
gained  the  affedtions  of  the  Catalonians  to  that  degree, 
that,  in  164.7,  when  he  was  dangerously  ill,  they  put  up  their 
prayers,  and  made  public  vows  for  his  recovery.  T  he  city 
of  Barcelona  made  a  public  vow  to  our  lady  of  Montferrat,  and 
fent  thither,  in  their  name,  twelve  capuchins,  and  twelve 
nuns  :  thefe  performed  their  journey  with  their  hair  hanging 
Joofe,  and  barefooted.  De  Marca  was  perfuaded,  or  rather 
feemed  to  he  perfuaded,  that  his  recovery  was  entirely  owing 
to  fo  many  vows  and  prayers  ;  and  he  did  not  leave  Catalo¬ 
nia  without  going  to  pay  his  devotions  at  Montferrat.  He 
went  thither  in  the  beginning  of  1651,  and  there  wrote  a 
fmall  treatife,  ct  De  originc  &  progreftu  cultus  beats?  Mariae 
Virginis  imMonteferato,”  which  he  left  in  the  archives  of 
the  m  on  after  y  :  where  we  may  oblerve  by  the  way,  that  the 
political  prelate,  though  a  great  man,  and  a  counfellor  of 
Rate,  yet  did  not  diidain  to  employ  his  pen  upon  fubjedis 
that  better  lqited  the  charadter  of  a  monk,  when  it  ferved  to  . 
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confirm  the  vulgar  in  their  errors  and  fuperftitions,  and  raife’ 
a  reputation  of  piety  to  himfelf.  In  Auguft  of  the  fame  year, 
he  went  to  take  pofieffion  of  his  biffiopric  ;  and  the  year 
after  was  nominated  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Touloufe,  of 
which  he  did  not  take  poffeffion  till  1655.  The  year  follow¬ 
ing,  he  aflifled  at  the  general  aflembly  of  the  French  clergy, 
and  appeared  in  oppofition  to  the  Janfenifts.  It  was  a  great 
misfortune  to  them,  that  this  prelate  met  with  fuch  difficul¬ 
ties  at  Rome,  when  he  had  occafion  for  a  bull,  in  order  to 
his  being  made  biffiop  of  Conferans.  This  made  him  fen- 
ilble,  that  he  ought  to  lofe  no  opportunity  of  repairing  the 
lofs  which  he  had  fuflained  there,  by  his  44  De  concordia,” 
&€.  and  what  more  favourable  opportunity  could  he  expedf, 
than  this  of  feconding  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  procedures 
againft  the  difciples  of  Jan  fen  i  us  ?  Add  to  this,  that  they  had 
made  him  fufpedfed  of  Janfenifm  beyond  the  mountains  ;  and 
that  this  ill  office  had  for  a  long  time  retarded  the  expedition 
of  the  bull,  which  was  neceflary  to  eftablifh  him  in  the  arch^ 
biffiopric  of  Touloufe.  He  was  made  a  minifter  of  ftate  in 
165B,  and  went  to  Touloufe  in  1659*  following 

year,  he  went  to  Rouffillon,  there  to  determine  the  marches 
with  the  commifTaries  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Thefe  con¬ 
ferences  were  of  a  very  particular  kind  ;  for  there  was  occa¬ 
fion  in  them  for  a  great  deal  of  criticifm  upon  forue  words  of 
Pomponius  Mela  and  Strabo.  It  was  faid  in  the  Pyrenean 
treaty,  that  the  limits  of  France  and  Spain  were  the  fame 
with  thofe  which  anciently  feparated  the  Gauls  from  Spain. 
This  obliged  them  to  examine  whereabouts,  according  to  the 
ancient  geographers,  the  Gauls  terminated  here ;  fo  that  the 
learning  of  the  archbiffiop  was  of  great  ufe  at  this  juncture. 
Fie  took  a  journey  to  Paris  the  fame  year,  and  died  there  in 
June  1662,  a  fhort  time  after  he  had  obtained  the  bulls  fop 
the  archbiffiopric  of  that  city. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  manuferipts  to  Mr.  Baluze,  who 
had  lived  with  him  ever  fmee  June  1656,  and  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  his  life,  whence  this  account  is  taken.  Le  Clerq,  in  a 
Tom.  xxlii.  fhort  account  which  he  has  given  of  de  Marca  in  his  c<  Bib- 
JF  27°'  46  liotheque  choifee,”  fays,  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  pa¬ 

negyric,  or  an  apology,  than  an  hiftory  or  life.  However, 
let  Baluze  or  Le  Clerc  fay  what  they  will,  de  Marca  was 
certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man.  He  is  faid' to  have  re¬ 
nounced  all  the  pleafures  of  youth,  while  he  was  at  fchool, 
for  the  love  of  books  ;  and  to  have  foretold  to  his  fchool-fel- 
lows,  who  fpent  their  time  in  vain  amufements,  the  differeppe 
which  would  one  day  appear  between  their  glory  and  his. 
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It  was  at  Touloufe  that  he  laid  the  ground-work  of  his  great 
learning  ;  and  he  did  not  negleCt  to  make  himfelf  a  complete 
mafter  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  greatly  didinguifhed  him 
from  other  learned  men.  He  was  early  married  to  a  young 
lady  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  vifcounts  of  Lavedan,  who 
bore  him  feveral  children  ;  but  fhe  dying  in  1632,  he  chofe 
to  pafs  the  red:  of  his  life  in  widowhood. 

MARCELLINUS  (Ammianus),  an  ancient  Roman 
hidorian  of  great  merit,  flouriflied  in  the  latter  ages  of  the 
empire,  under  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodofius  the 
fG reat,  and  compofed  a  hiftory  of  one- and  thirty-books. 

What  countryman  he  was,  of  what  profeffion,  from  what 
period  he  began  his  hiftory,  and  how  far  he  carried  it,  are 
circumdances  all  related  by  himfelf  in  this  fhort  fentencc, 
at  the  conclufion  of  his  work.  u  Hsec  ut  miles  quondam 
Sc  Grcecus,  a  principatu  Caefaris  Nervre  exorfus  ad  ufque 
“  Valentis  interitum,  pro  virium  explicavi  menfura.”  The 
firft  thirteen  books  are  lod,  in  which  he  brought  his  narra¬ 
tion  down  to  the  time  of  Conftantius  ;  and  we  can  bear  the 
lofs  of  them  the  better,  becaufe  he  did  not  fo  much  enlarge 
upon  the  hidory  of  thofe  reigns,  which  he  knew  only  at  le- 
cond  hand,  and  therefore  ran  curforily  over.  The  faults  of 
this  hidorian  are  to  be  found  in  his  dyle  and  his  digreflions. 

His  dyle  is  harfh,  like  the  language  of  his  times,  and  tend  -  prjefa% 
ing  frequently  to  the  bombad.  We  mud  remember,  how-  H  enr.  Va? 
ever,  that  he  wTas  by  nation  a  Greek,  and,  as  may  be  gather-  ad 
ed  from  a  letter  of  Libanius  the  fophid,  a  native  of  Antioch  ;  ivi»rCellia. 
and  this,  together  with  the  military  life  which  he  followed, 
ought  to  (land  as  a  reafonabie  excufe.  He  feems  indeed,  in 
the  words  we  have  cited  above,  to  excufe  himfelf  by  thele 
conbderations.  u  I  have  related  thefe  things/’  fays  he, 

“  from  the  beginning  of  Nerva’s  reign,  to  the  death  of  Va- 
lens,  according  to  the  meafureof  my  abilities,  as  a  Grecian 
and  a  foldier.”  He  has  been  cenfured  alfo  for  his  disref- 
dons,  for  acting  too  much  the  part  of  a  philofopher,  and  af¬ 
fecting  to  appear  learned,  beyond  what  the  laws  of  hi  dory 
permit.  Thus,  in  his  17th  book,  he  deferibes  the  earth¬ 
quakes  which  happened  in  Pontus,  and  many  parts  of  Afia  - 
Minor,  and  the  terrible  ruins  which  Nicomedia,  the  capital 
city  of  Bythinia,  differed  by  them  ;  and  this  was  very  well, 
but  he  does  not  dop  here.  He  takes  occadon  from  hence, 
to  fearch  into  the  phyfical  caufes  of  fuch  fhakings,  and  re¬ 
lates  nrd,  what  the  prieds  of  his  religion  faid  of  them  ;  ther* 
examines  the?  reafons  of  Ariftotle,  Anaxagoras,  and  Anaxi¬ 
mander  ^ 
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mander;  and  afterwards  enumerates  the  new  ifles,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  divers  places  after  fuch  {hocks,  together  with  thofe 
that  were  fwallowed  up  by  them  ;  all  which,  however  ufeful 
and  entertaining,  yet  is  not  fuppofed  to  belong  to  hiftory. 
So  again,  in  his  30th  book,  he  inveighs  feverely  again  ft  the 
profeftion  of  advocates  and  lawyers,  which,  he  fays,  Epicurus 
named  the  Ka>c5r5%»ia,  or  the  art  of  knavery.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  law-fuits,  and  fufFered  by  them,  which  provoked 
him  fo  much  againft  the  profeffors  of  law,  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  making  a  long  digreffion,  for  the  fake  of  expo- 
•ling  their  evil  practices, 

Thefe  imperfections,  however,  have  not  hindered  him  from 
attaining  the  character  of  an  impartial,  faithful,  and  accurate 
hiftorian,  who  fays  nothing  but  what  he  was  fare  of,  and 
who  informs  us  of  many  things,  of  which,  without  him,  we 
fhould  have  been  ignorant.  He  is  of  the  number  of  thofe 
who  relate  things  which  they  law,  and  tranfadfions  in  which 
they  bore  a  part  ;  and  thefe  advantages  he  had  in  common 
with  Caefar  and  Xenophon.  He  was  bred  a  foldier,  and  en- 
lifted- betimes,  among  thofe  whom  they  call  44  Protecforcs  do- 
44  meftici j”  which  gives  us  ground  to  think  that  he  was  come 
of  a  good  family.  He  bad  orders  to  follow  Urficinus,  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  horfe,  to  the  eaft,  when  the  emperor  Conftantius 
lent  him  thither  in  350.  In  354,  he  returned  with  him  into 
Italy,  and  the  year  following  marched  with  him  into  Gaul, 
then  to  Simium,  and  then  back  to  the  eaft  again  :  nor  did  he 
leave  the  fervice,  when  Urficinus  was  difgraced  in  360;  but 
it  is  not  known,  whether  he  was  advanced  to  any  higher  poft, 
or  remained  ftill  in  his  ftrft  office  of  domeftic  protedtor,  even 
when  he  followed  Julian  in  his  war  againft  the  Perfians.  We 
may  gather  from  fome  paflages  in  his  writings,  that  he  lived 
at  Antioch,  under  the  emperor  Valens.  Thms,  in  the  fir  ft; 
chapter  of  the  29th  book,  he  fays,  that  44  he  had  been  wit- 
44  nefs  to  the  execution  of  feveral  perfons,  whom  Valens  had 
44  put  to  death  in  the  year  371.”  After  that,  he  came  to 
fettle  at  Rome,  and  wrote  his  hiftory.  44  One  great  point, 
44  fays  La  Mothe  le  Yeyer,  which  ought  to  make  usFrench- 
.  44  men  value  the  hiftory  of  Ammianus  Marceliinus,  is,  that 
44  we  have  none  which  teaches  us  more  concerning  the  anti- 
44  quities  of  the  Gauls,  or  fo  well  explains  the  originals  of  the 
44  firft  French,  Germans,  and  Burgundians.”  And  the  mili¬ 
tary  men  of  all  countries  mull  have  a  particular  pleafure  in 
reading  him,  fince,  as  Valefius  ohferves,  he  far  exceeds  the 
generality  of  hiftorians  in  his  deferiptions  of  battles  and 
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We  muft  not  conclude  our  account  of  this  hiftorian,  with¬ 
out  noting  his  great  moderation  and  impartiality,  when  he 
fpcaks  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  its  profeflors.  7'hus$ 
in  the  nth  chapter  of  the  22 d  book,  mentioning  a  bifhop* 
who  became  an  informer,  he  fays,  that  44  he  had  forgot  his 
44  profeffion,  which  inculcated  nothing  but  what  was  juft  and 
44  humane  44  profeftionis  fuae  oblitus,  quae  nihil  nifi  juftum 
44  fuadet  &lene.”  And,  in  the  following  page,  he  defcribes 
the  Chriftian  martyrs  as  men,  44  qui,  deviare  a  religione  com- 
44  pulfi,  pertulerc  cruciabiles  pcenas,  ad  ufque  gloriofam  mor- 
44  tern  intemerata  fide  progrefii  that  is,  44  who,  rather  thart 
4C  depart  from  their  religion,  chofe  to  fufrer  the  moftai idling 
14  tortures,  maintaining  their  faith  inviolate  to  a  glorious 
44  death. ”  7'hcfe,  and  other  paftages  of  a  fimilar  kind,  have 
made  many  apt  to  think  that  Marcellinus  was  a  Chriftian  : 
but,  as  Bayle  very  well  afks,  64  Would  a  Chriftian,  who  Dift.art. 

44  wrote  his  hiftory  under  emperors  who  had  almoft  denio-  Marcec- 
44  lifhed  paganifm,  have  contented  himfelf  with  barely  fpeak-  j“XN 
44  ing  well  of  the  Chriftian  religion?  Would  he  never  have  Ctc 
44  carried  the  matter  fo  far,  as  to  declare  fometimes,  that  it 
44  was  the  only  good  and  true  religion,  and  that  the  worship 
44  of  the  Pagan  deities  was  no  other  than  idolatry?  Would 
44  a  Chriftian,  under  fuch  emperors,  have  praifed  Julian  the 
44  apoftate  to  the  fkies,  without  ever  declaring  againft  his 
44  apoftacy,  and  inveterate  hatred  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Would  he 
44  have  fpoken  of  Mercury,  and  of  the  goddefs  Nemefis,  and 
44  the  goddefs  Themis,  and  the  fuperftilions  of  the  heathen 
44  auguries,  as  Marcellinus  fpeaks  of  them  ?”  But,  befides 
his  great  impartiality  and  moderation,  there  is  another  par¬ 
ticular  which  has  highly  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  Chriftians  j  and  that  is,  his  furnifhing  them  with  arms 
againft  the  jews,  by  his  famous  paftage  concerning  the  re¬ 
building  of  their  temple,  and  confirming  at  the  lame  time 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Several 
texts  are  cited  from  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  to  prove, 
that  the  temple  of  Jerufalern,  after  it  wasdeftroyed  by  Titus, 
fhould  not  be  built  again  :  44  Behold  your  houf’e  is  left  unto  Demon  ftr. 
44  you  defolate,  Matt,  xxiii.  37. ”  44  The  event,”  fays  Hue-  Evang. 

tius,  44  has  confirmed  the  predi&ion  •  for  when  the  Jews  afWr,P*.15C* 
44  fembled  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Conftantine,  in  or-  ' 

44  der  to  rebuild  their  temple,  they  were  prohibited  by  thofe 
44  emperors.  But  when  they  attempted  it  a  third  time 
44  under  Julian  the  apoftate,  and  by  his  encouragement,  a 
44  divine  power  miraculoufiy  interpofed,  which  obliged  them 
44  to  deli  ft  $  for  the  work  was  no  fooner  begun,  than  dread- 

44  ful 
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ic  ful  globes  of  fire  burft  forth  from  the  foundation,  anct 
“  devoured  all  the  Jews  who  were  concerned  in  it.  The 
44  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Chriftian  writers  of  thofe 
'*c  times,  who  have  almoft  all  of  them  given  an  account  of 
44  it :  but  what  puts  the  fa6b  beyond  all  difpute,  is  the  tefti- 
44  mony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  pagan  hiftorian,  and 
44  of  undoubted  credit,  who  was  then  ferving  under  Julian, 
44  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Perfians.  His  words  are 
44  thefe  :  Ambitiofum  quondam  apud  Hierofolyma  templum, 
44  quod  poft  multa  &  interneciva  certamina,f  obfidente  Vef- 
44  pafiano  pofteaque  Tito,  segre  eft  oppugnatum,  inftaurare 
44  fumptibus  cogitabat  immodicis,  negotiumque  maturandum 
44  Alypio  dederat  Antiochenfi,  qui  olim  Britannias  curaverat 
44  pro  praefe&is.  Cum  itaque  rei  idem  inftaret  Alypius, 
44  juvaretque  provinciae  reclor,  metuendi  globi  flammarum 
44  prope  fundamenta  crebris  aftultibus  erumpentes  fecere 
44  locum,  exuftis  aliquoties  operantibus,  inaccefliim  :  hocque 
44  modo  elemento  deftinatiuS  repellente,  ceflavit  inceptumP 

We  do  not  know  when  Marcellinus  died,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  was  alive  in  390,  fince  he  makes  mention  of  a 
confulfhip  which  happened  that  year.  44  Neotherium  poftea 
44  confident  tunc  notarium  ad  eandem  tuendam  ire  difpofuit/’' 
This  perfon  was  conful  with  Valentinian  II.  390. 

MARCHAND  (Prosper),  was  one  of  thofe  ufeful  per- 
fons,  who,  if  not  great  authors  themfelves,  are  often  greatly 
ierviceable  in  the  republic  of  letters.  His  youth  was  fpent 
in  the  library  at  Paris,  and  in  acquainting  himfelf  with 
books.  He  entered  early  into  a  correfpondence  with  many 
of  the  learned,  and  particularly  M.  Bernard,  for  whofe 
44  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres”  he  furnifhed  li¬ 
terary  anecdotes  :  he  did  the  fame  for  other  journals.  He 
afterwards,  for  the  fake  of  profelfing  the  Proteftant  religion, 
which  he  had  embraced,  went  to  Holland  ;  where  he  was  the 
principal  author  of  a  44  Journal  Litteraire,”  which  was 
reckoned  excellent  in  its  kind.  He  died  very  old  in  1756. 
He  was  a  very  refpedtable,  as  well  as  very  learned  man  ; 
and  was  occafionally  confulted  from  every  part  of  Europe.  His 
library  he  left  to  the  univerlity  of  Leyden,  together  with  his 
manuferipts.  He  compofed  44  PHiftoire  de  PImprimerie  5” 
and,  in  1758,  was  printed  at  the  Hague,  in  two  lmall  vols. 
lolio,  44  Didfionnaire  Hiftorique,  ou  Memoires  critiques  Sc 
44  litterairesP’  He  gave  alfo  a  new  edition  of  the  44  Die- 
44  tionary  and  Letters  of  Bayle.” 
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MARCILIUS  (Theodore),  a  learned  German  critic,  Niceron,^ 
W&s  born  at  Arnheim,  a  town  of  Gueldres,  in  1548.  HiS  tom*  XXV1U 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  rank,  and  learned  withal,  obferving 
in  him  a  more  than  ordinary  inclination  for  books,  took  parti- 
iar  care  of  his  education.  He  had  him  taught  at  home  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  then  fent  him  to  a  fchool 
at  Deventer,  where  he  learned  the  Greek  under  Noviomagus. 
Marcilius,  having  made  a  great  progrefs  in  both  languages, 
was  removed  thence  to  the  univerfity  of  Louvain,  where  he 
applied  himfelf  to  philofophy  and  civil  law ;  and,  having 
linifhed  his  Rudies,  went  to  Paris,  and  then  to  Touloufe, 
where  he  taught  polite  literature  many  years.  Returning  to 
Paris,  he  taught  rhetoric  in  1578,  in  the  college  of  Graffins, 
and  afterwards  read  lectures  in  feveral  other  colleges  fuccef- 
fively.  In  1602,  he  was  made  royal  profeflbr  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  the  belles  lettres :  and,  in  1617,  he  died. 

Though  he  was  not  a  critic  of  the  firft  rank,  yet  he  did  not 
deferve  the  contemptuous  treatment  which  Scaliger  has 
given  him.  He  publiflied  an  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin  of 
cc  Pythagoras’s  Golden  verfes,”  at  Paris,  1585,  with  com¬ 
mentaries,  which  John  Albert  Fabricius  has  called  learned;  . 
and  he  wrote  notes  upon  many  of  the  ancient  authors,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  feveral  editions  of  their  works.  He  was 
alfo  the  author  of  fome  little  Latin  works. 

MARCIONITES,  a  fe£I  of  heretics,  fo  called  from  Mar- 
cion  their  founder,  who  lived  in  the  2d  century  of  the  church. 

Marcion  was  born  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,upon  the 
Euxine  fea,  and  had  for  his  father  the  bifhop  of  that  city. 

Eufebius  calls  him  0  vuvtvc,  the  mariner;  and  Tertullian,  ^ccK hifl. 
more  than  once,  Ponticus  Nauclerus.  Whether  he  acquired  1.  v.  c.  13. 
this  name  from  having  learned  the  art  of  failing  in  his  youth, 
or  from  being  born  in  a  fea-port  town,  ecclehaftical  anti¬ 
quity  has  not  told  us.  At  firft  he  profeded  continency,  and 
betook  himfelf  to  an  afcetic  life;  but,  having  the  misfortune 
to  debauch  a  young  lady,  he  was  excommunicated  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  fo  rigid  an  obferver  of  the  difeipline  of  the 
church,  that  he  could  never  be  prevailed  on,  by  all  his  prayers  - 
and  vows  of  repentance,  to  re-admit  him  into  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  faithful.  This  expofed  him  fo  much  to  the  feoffs 
and  infults  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  privily  withdrew  him¬ 
felf,  and  went  to  Rome,  hoping  to  gain  admittance  there. 

But,  his  cafe  being  known,  he  was  likewife  refufed  here  ; 
which  irritated  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  became  a  difciple 
of  Cerdo,  and  efpoufed  the  opinions,  of  that  famous  heretic. 
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It  has  puzzled  the  mod  accurate  chronologers,  to  fettle  the 
precife  time  of  Marcion’s  coming  to  Rome  ;  but  the  learned 
Kift.  literar.  Cave,  after  confidering  their  reafons,  determines  it,  and  with 
tom.i.  the  greateft  appearance  of  probability,  to  the  year  127  ;  and 
fuppofes  farther,  that  he  began  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his 
feci,  and  to  propagate  his  dodtrines  publicly,  about  130.  In¬ 
deed  it  could  not  well  be  later,  becaufe  his  opinions  were 
difperfed  far  and  wide  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  Thus  Cle- 
Strrm.  lib.  mens  Alexandrinus,  fpeaking  of  the  heretics  who  lived  un- 
\h.  p.764.  c{er  that  emperor,  mentions  Bafilides,  Valentinus,  and  Mar- 
'aVw  4 111  ‘  cion,  who,  he  fays,  converfed  along  with  them,  as  a  ju¬ 
nior  among  feniors  and  Bafilides  died  in  134. 

The  dodhines  of  this  heretic  were,  many  of  them,  the 
fame  with  thofe  which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  Manes  and 
his  followers  ;  that,  for  inflance,  of  two  co-eternal,  independ¬ 
ent  principles,  one  the  author  of  all  good,  the  other  of  all 
evil.  In  order  to  fupport  and  propagate  this  principle  more 
fuccefsfully,  he  is  faid  to  have  applied  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of 
philofophy,  that  of  the  Stoics  efpecially.  Thus  Tertullian, 
u  ubi  tunc  Marcion,  ponticus  nauclerus,  Stoicse  dudiofus  ?”' 
whence  this  father  inveighs  againft  philofophy  and  logic,  as 

Ibid.  c.  3.  apt  to  engender  herefies.  Prudentius  alfo  upbraids  him  with 
In  Hamart,  n  t  • 

an  o  dentation  or  logic  : 

<c  Haec  tua,  Marcion,  gravis  &  dialedlica  vox  eft  : 

This,  Marcion,  is  thy  grave  and  logical  difeourfe.” 


Pe  Prse- 
feriot.  Hae- 
ret.  c.  30 


And  logic,  as  is  well  known,  was  invented  by  the  Stoics  ; 
who  alfo  held  the  dodtrine  of  the  two  principles.  Marcion 
likewife  taught,  as  Manes  did  after  him,  that  the  God  of  the 
Old  Tedament  was  the  evil  principle 3  that  he  was  an  impe¬ 
rious  tyrannical  being,  who  impofed  the  hardeft  laws  upon 
the  Jews,  and  injurioufly  redrained  Adam  from  touching 
the  bed  tree  in  paradife;  and  that  the  ferpent  was  a  nobler 
being  than  he,  for  encouraging  him  to  eat  of  its  fruit:  on 
Mncr.  hd.  1.  w|1icj1  account?  as  Theodoret  tells  us  upon  hi<$  own  know¬ 
ledge,  the  Marcionites  wordlipped  a  brazen  ferpent,  whicn 
they  always  kept  fhut  up  in  an  ark.  He  taught,  that  Ohrid 
came  down  from  heaven  to  free  us  from  the  yoke,  which 
this  being  had  put  upon  us  j  that  Ohrid  however  was  not 
cloathed  with  real  flcfh  and  blood,  but  only  appeared  to  the 
fenfes  to  be  fo,  and  that  his  bufferings  were  nothing  more 
than  appearance:  that  when  Ohrid  defeended  into  hell,  and 
preached  the  gofpel  there,  he  brought  the  followers  of  Cain, 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  other  wicked  people,  who 

were 
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were  Converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  back  with 

him  to  heaven  ;  bat  that  he  left  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the 

other  patriarch,  who  would  not  Jiften  to  his  preaching,  but 

trufted  too  much  to  their  own  righteoufnefs,  faff  bound  in 

that  horrible  dungeon  ;  that  there  would  be  no  refurredlion 

of  the  body,  but  only  of  the  foul,  &c.  dec.  He  rejedfed  the 

law  and  the  prophets,  as  being  written  under  the  infpiration 

of  the  evil  god.  He  rejedled  alfo  four  epiftles  of  St.  Paul* 

together  with  all  the  gofpels,  except  that  df  St.  Luke ;  out 

of  which,  and  the  reft  of  St.  Paul’s  epiftles,  he  compofed,  for 

the  ufe  of  his  followers,  two  books,  which  he  perfuaded  them 

were  of  divine  authority;  calling  one  44  Evangelium,”  and 

the  other  44  Apoftolicon.”  All  this;  and  much  more,  maybe 

found,  by  thofe  who  are  willing  to  feek  it;  in  Irensus,  in^tH.  c.  £9; 

Tertullian’s  five  books  againft  Marcion,  and  in  Epiphahius.  Hd:rcf*a4« 

While  Marcion  was  at  Rome,  he  happened  to  meet  Poly¬ 
carp  of  Smyrna  ;  and  upon  afking  that  bifhop,  44  whether  he  Pen.  lib. id* 
44  acknowledged  him  for  a  brother  ?”  44 I  acknowledge  you;5’  c* 3* 
fays  Polycarp,  44  for  the  firft-born  of  Satan.”  Tertullian  De Prefer, 
relates,  that  Marcion  at  length  repented  of  all  his  errors;  and  c*  3°* 
Would  have  teftified  his  repentance  in  public,  provided  they 
would  have  admitted  him  again  into  the  church.  This  was 
agreed  to,  upon  condition  that  he  would  bring  back  all 
thofe  whom  he  had  feduced  from  it ;  which  before  he  could 
effeeft,  he  died.  The  precife  time  of  his  death  cannot 
be  colleHed  from  antiquity,  any  more  than  that  of  his 
coming  to  Rome.  It  is  certain,  that  he  lived  after  Antoni¬ 
nus  Pius  began  to  reign  ;  for,  although  his  herefy  had  fpread 
a  great  way  under  Adrian,  yet,  by  his  extraordinary  vigi¬ 
lance  and  adlivity,  it  fpread  much  farther  under  Antoninus 
Pius.  Thus,  fays  Irenseus,  44  Cerdo’s  fucceftor,  Marcion,  Lib.  in.  cm* 
44  flourifhed  under  Anicetus  now,  Anicetus  was  pope  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  ;  whence  Tertullian  calls  Mar-  Advert, 
cion  44  Antoninianus  and  elfewhere,  44  Antoninianus Marc>Ii^*  T* 
u  hereticus  fub  Pio  (Antonino)  impius.”  But  Jullin  Mai*- lxb,x'' 
tyr  has  put  it  out  of  difpute.  His  firft  apology  for  the 
Chriftians  was  prefented  to  Antoninus  Pius  about  the  year 
140 ;  and  he  tells  us  there,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  44  Mar-  page  43. 

44  cion  of  Pontus  was  then  living,  and  taught  his  aifciples  at  edit»  fond. 
«  Rome.’*  ~  ^ 

MARETS  (John  de),  was  a  fine  genius  of  the  17th 
century,  and  a  favourite  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  ufed  to 
receive  him  at  his  retired  hours,  and  unbend  his  mind  in  con¬ 
vening  with  him  upon  gay  and  delicate  fubiecls:  which 
Vol*  IX,  F  '  made 
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made  Bayle  fay,  that  “he  pofiefted  an  employment  of  genitts- 
44  under  his  eminence. ”  He  has  left  us  himfelf  a  picture  of 
his  morals,  which  is  by  no  means  an  advantageous  one  ;  for 
he  owns  that,  in  order  to  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  fuch 
women  as  objected  to  him4  the  interelf  of  their  falvation,  he 
made  no  fcruple  to  lead  them  into  atheiftical  principles.  44  I 
44'  ought,”  fays  he,  44  to  weep  tears  of  blood,  confidering 
p.  44  the  bad  life  I  have  made  of  my  addrefs  among  the  ladies y 

44  for  1  have  ufed  nothing  but  fpecious  falfehoods,  malicious 
44  fubtleties,  and  infamous  treacheries,  endeavouring  to  ruin 
44  the  fouls  of  thole  I  pretended*  to  love.  I  ftudied  artful 
44  fpeeches  to'fhake,  blind,  and  feduce  them  j  and  ftrove  to 
44  perfuade  them,  that  vice  was  virtue,  or  at  leaf!  a  thing 
44  natural  and  indifferent.”  But  as  the  palE on  of  love,  when 
it  is  intemperate,  is  naturally  convertible  into  devotion,  fo 
it  is  remarkable,  that  this  fame  Marets,  as  great  a  finner  as 
he  was  in  his  youth,  was  changed  afterwards  into  as  great  a 
faint.  In  fhort,  he  became  at  Iaft  a  vifionary  and  fanatic  ♦ 
dealt  in  nothing  but  inward  lights  and  revelations;-  and  pro- 
mifed  the  king  of  France,  upon  the  flrength  of  fome  pro¬ 
phecies,  whofe  meaning  he  tells  us  was  imparted  to  him 
from  above,,  that  he  fhould  have  the  honour  of  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  Mahometan  empire..  44  This  valiant  prince,”  fays 
he,  44  fhall  dbftroy  and  expel  from  their  dominions  impiety 
44  and  herefy,  and  reform  the  ecclefiaftics,  the  courts  of 
44  juftice,  and  the  finances.  After  this,,  in  common  agree- 
44  ment  with  the  king  of  Spain4,  he  fhall  fummon  together 
44  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  with  the  Pope,  in  order  to  re- 
44  unite  all  the  Chriftians  to  the  true  and  only  Catholic  reli- 
44  gion.  After  all  the  heretics  are  reunited  to  the  holy  fee, 
44  the  king,  as  eldeft  fon  of  the  church,  fhall  be  declared 
44  generaliftimo  of  all  the  Chriftians,  and,  with  the  joint 
44  forces  of  Chriftendom,  fhall  deftroy  by  fea  and  land  the 
44  Turkifh  empire,  and  law  of  Mahomet,  and  propagate  the 
44  faith  and  dominion  of  Jefus  Chrift  over  the  whole  earth 
that  is  to  fay,  over  Perfia,  the  empire  of  the  great  Mogul, 
Tartary,  and  China.  What  can  one  defire  more  ?  Nothing, 
certainly,  but  that  all  thefe  great  events  fhould  be  particularly 
fpecified  in  the  prophecies.  And  for  this  Marets  pofitively 
afterts  that  they  are  :  44  All  thh,”  fays  he,  44  is  particularly 
44  marked  by  the  prophecies,  as  I  fhall  plainly  make  appear 
44  to  the  king,  &c.” 

Yet,  as  great  a  madman  and  fanatic  as  this  man  appears  to 
have  been,  it  is  faid,  that  his  madnefs  was  only  44  quoad 
“  hoc;”  viz.  that  his  fenfc  and  reafon  were  only  over¬ 
thrown 
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thrown  in  this  one  province,  while  they  maintained  their 
fuperiority  in  all  the  reft.  His  countrymen,  it  is  plain,  con- 
lidered  him  in  this  light ;  for  he  was  not  only  allowed  to 
manage  his  own  private  eftate,  but,  what  is  ftill  ftranger, 
the  charge  of  inquifitor  was  alfo  beftowed  upon  him  :  and 
it  is  laid,  that  nobody  intrigued  more  than  he,  or  was 
more  adlive  in  bringing  about  the  extirpation  of  Janfenifm. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  French  academy  from  its  firft 
erection,  and  was  always  efteemed  one  of  its  principal  or¬ 
naments.  He  wrote  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  which  were 
received  with  great  applaufe,  efpecialiy  that  intituled,  14  Les 
44  Vifionaires.”  He  attempted  an  epic  poem,  which  coft 
him  feveral  years  labour ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  have  coft  him  a  good  many  more  to  have  finifhed  it, 
if  Providence  had  not  deftined  his  pen  for  works  of  devo¬ 
tion,  and  on  that  account  afforded  him  fupernatural  afiift- 
ance.  This  we  learn  from  the  preface  of  his  44  Delices  de 
44  Pefprit,”  where  he  acquaints  us  44  with  a  kind  of  prodigy, 
44  which  he  pretends  to  have  happened  to  him.”  It  is,  as 
he  fays,  that  he  was  44  fo  fenfibly  afiifted  by  God  Almighty 
44  in  finifhing  the  great  work  of  his  44  Clovis,”  for  the  fake 
44  of  attaching  him  the  fooner  to  fubjedls  much  more  ufeful, 
44  delicate,  and  exalted,  that  he  durft  not  fay,  in  how 
44  fhort  a  time  he  had  finifhed  the  nine  remaining  books  of 
44  that  poem,  and  retouched  the  reft.’*  Again,  he  very 
ferioufly  boafts  in  that  work,  that  44  God,  in  his  infinite 
44  goodnefs,  had  fent  him  the  key  of  the  trealures,  contained 
44  in  the  Apocalypfe,  w7hich  was  known  but  to  few  before 
44  him  and  that,  44  by  the  command  of  God,,  he  was  to 
44  levy  an  army  of  144,000  men,  part  of  which  he  had  al- 
44  ready  enlifted,  to  make  war  upon  the  impious  and  the  Tan- 
44  fenifts.” 

We  fee,  in  this  inftance,  what  fine  work  religion  makes 
with  men  even  of  the  beft  parts,  when  it  has  once  fubdued 
the  powers  of  reafon ;  it  degenerates  into  madnefs,  and 
becomes  fanaticifm.  Marets  died  in  1676,  fomewhat 
about  80. 

MARETS  (Samuel  des),  a  celebrated  divine  of  the 
Reformed  church,  was  born  at  Oifemond  in  Picardy,  1599* 
At  thirteen  he  was  fent  to  Paris,  where  he  made  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  belles  lettres  and  philofophy  ;  and  three  years 
after  to  Saumur,  where  he  ftudied  divinity .  under  Gomarus, 
and  Hebrew  under  Ludovicus  Capellus.  He  returned  to  his 
father  in  16 j  8,  and  afterwards  went  to  Geneva,  to  finilh 
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his  courfe  of  divinity  there.  The  year  following  he  went 
to  Paris,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Durand,  applied  imme¬ 
diately  for  admilfion  to  the  holy  miniffry,  His  youth  and 
frature  made  this  advice  at  firft  difagreeable  to  him  ;  for,  it 
feems,  he  was  a  true  Zaccheus,  as  Bayle  calls  him,  at  the 
age  of  21,  and  always  went  by  the  name  of  the  Little 
Preacher  ;  though,  what  is  remarkable,  he  grew  from  that 
to  his  25th  year,  and  acquired  at  length  a  very  rcafonable 
fize.  However,  he  followed  Durand’s  advice,  and  offered 
himfelf  to  the  fynod  of  Charenton,  March  1620,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him,  and  fettled  him  in  the  church  of  Laon.  But 
his  miniiterial  fundi  ions  weretoilfome  to  him  here  }  for,  the 
governor  of  La  Fere’s  wife  having  changed  her  religion, 
/he  wrote  him  a  letter  in  vindication  of  her  conduct,  and 
fent  him  a  pamphlet  containing  the  hiflory  of  her  conver- 
fion.  His  anfwer  to  this  lady’s  letter  provoked  his  adver- 
faries  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  father  d’Aubigni  a  Jefuit  was 
believed  to  have  fuborned  an  affafhn,  who  flabbed  him  deeply, 
but,  as  it  happened,  not  mortally,  with  a  knife  into  his 
breaft.  The  jefuits  had  been  employed  in  converting  this 
lady :  they  thought  the  minifler’s  anfwer  too  bold,  and 
threatened  to  punifh  him  for  it.  Hence  people  imagined, 
that  the  wound  which  he  received  was  the  effedt  of  this  me¬ 
nace  ;  and  if  father  d’Aubigni  was  chiefly  fufpedled  of  it, 
it  was  becaufe  he  had  been  the  converter  of  that  lady,  and  at 
that  time  preached  at  Laon  during  the  advent,  1623.  Ma- 
rets  however  did  not  continue  at  Laon,  but  went  to  Falaife  in 
1624,  and  afterwards  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  of  Sedan  ; 
of  which  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Holland,  in  order  to 
take  the  degree  of  dodlor  in  divinity,  which  he  did  at  Leyden, 
July,  1625.  Having  made  a  fmall  tour  into  England,  he  re-* 
turned  to  Sedan,  where  he  met  with  frefh  troubles;  but  is 
faid  to  have  appealed  his  enemies,  fome  how  or  other,  by 
^narrying  a  widow.  His  nuptials  were  folemnized,  May 
1628;  and  it  was  in  this  year,  that  he  publifhed  his  fir  ft 
book,  which  was  followed  by  an  infinite  number  of  others. 
In  1640,  he  had  an  invitation  to  a  profeflojfhip  at  Franeker; 
and  to  another  at  Groningen,  in  1642.  This  laff  he  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  and,  from  that  time  to  his  death,  did  fuoh  great  fer- 
vices  to  that  university,  that  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the  mofb 
fiourifhing  in  the  Netherlands.  The  magiftrates  of  Bearn, 
well  informed  of  his  abilities  and  learning,  offered  him,  in 
1661,  the  profeffor  of  divinity’s  chair  at  Laufanne;  and, 
in  16635  the  univerlity  of  Leyden  invited  him  to  a  like  pro- 
feilbrfhip  there.  He  accepted  of  this  laft,  but  had  not  time 
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to  take  poiTeffion  of  it :  for  he  died  at  Groningen  May 
the  fame  year. 

He  wrote,  as  we  have  faid,  a  great  number  of  books,  and 
Was  engaged  in  alrnoft  as  many  difputes.  None  continued 
longer,  or  was  kept  up  with  more  warmth,  than  that  which 
he  maintained  againft  Voetius,  the  Utrecht  profeftor,  about 
tolerating,  in  the  town  of  Boifleduc,  a  fociety  inftituted  in 
honour  of  the  biefled  Virgin.  It  lafted  eighteen  years,  and 
would  not  have  ceafed  then,  if  a  common  intereft  had  not 
put  an  end  to  it.  The  mod  remarkable  circumftance  of  it 
was,  that  on  one  fide  the  curators  of  the  academy  of  Gronin¬ 
gen,  and  on  the  other  the  magiftrates  of  Utrecht,  offered 
their  mediation  to  the  contending  parties ;  which  being  ac-*- 
cepted,  they  prefently  brought  about  a  ceftation  from  all 
acts  of  hoftility,  white  the  treaty  of  peace  was  carrying  on« 
After  this,  they  applied  themfelves  to  fettling  the  prelimi- 
minaries.  The  mediators  on  both  Tides  difpatched  one  cou¬ 
rier  after  another,  in  order  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  their 
conferences,  and  the  choice  of  their  plenipotentiary  deputies. 
But  all  this  came  to  nothing;  becaufe  during  the  fettling  of 
thefe  preliminaries,  the  party  of  Utrecht  broke  the  truce,  by 
publifhing  a  very  injurious  book  againft  Marets.  “  The 

carrying  off  the  prince  of  Furftemberg,”  lays  Bayle,  “did 
“  not  more  fruftrate  the  conferences  held  at  Cologne  in 
iC  1674,  in  order  to  a  general  peace,  than  this  book  fruftrated 
“  the  project  of  a  peace  between  thefe  two  profeftors.,> 
Marets  had  a  controverfy  with  the  celebrated  Proteftant  mi- 
nifterDaille,  a  very  hot  one,  but  it  did  not  laft  long.  Heat- 
tacked  alfo  Grotius,  and  the  explication  he  had  given  of  fe- 
veral  texts  in  Scripture,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  Antichrift,  for  a 
very  vain  and  foolifh  reafon,  if  indeed  it  was  the  true  one  j 
lince  it  is  faid  to  have  been  no  other,  than  purely  to  undeceive 
thofe  who,  from  a  paftage  in  the  “  Adta  Eruditorum,”'  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  did  not  dare  to  do  it  openly.  But  of  all  his 
works,  there  are  none  in  which  he  fhewed  more  good  fen fe, 
and  perhaps  did  more  fervice,  than  in  thofe  which  he  levelled 
againft  enthufiafts,  and  fuch  as  employed  themfelves  in  fore~ 
telling  great  revolutions.  He  pelted  Comenius  heartily  on 
this  account,  and  gave  as  little  quarter  to  Labadie,  and  the 
Millenarian  Peter  Serrarius.  Serrarius  publifhed  a  book,  in 
1663,  in  which  he  afterted,  that  the  conjundtion  of  planets, 
in  the  fign  Sagittarius,  prefaged  great  revolutions.  The 
fame  was  affirmed  in  feveral  other  books,  both  in  Latin  and 
Flemifh.  Marets  refuted  thefe  pretences  in  fame  thefes,  which 
Serrarius  wrote  againft.  Marets  then  publifhed  a  work  inti- 
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tuled,  cc  Chiliafmus  enervatus,”  which  he  dedicated  to  Ser- 
rarius  ;  and  prudently  reprefented  to  him,  that  u  the  doctrine 
<c  of  the  Millenarians  rendered  the  Reformed  religion  odious 
cc  to  the  fecular  powers  :  for,  as  thefe  fe&aries  pretend  that 
iC  the  profperity  of  the  church  depends  upon  the  dedruCfion 
<c  of  all  temporal  fovereignties,  they  are  apt  to  dir  up  the 
<c  mob  to  infurre&ions,  that  they  may  bring  about  the  golden 
c<  age  of  Chridianity,  or  the  millennium. ”  He  reprefented 
the  (editions  with  which  England  had  been  agitated,  after  the 
do&rine  of  the  fifth  monarchy  ;  and  the  mortification  which 
the  Millenarians  had  lately  fufFered,  when  the  peace  of  Pifa 
difperfed  the  hopes  which  they  had  conceived  from  the  quar- 
rels  between  France  and  the  Pope.  His  mod  Chriftian  ma- 
jefty  was  greatly  provoked  at  the  affront  done  the  duke  of 
Crequi  at  Rome,  in  1662.  He  marched  an  army  into  Italy 
to  revenge  it ;  upon  which  the  Millenarians  concluded,  that 
the  bead  in  the  Revelations  was  going  to  receive  the  fatal 
blow.  But  their  hopes  were  all  bladed  by  the  treaty  of  Pifa, 
and  Marets  infultcd  Serrarius  upon  it.  He  took  notice  alfo, 
that  at  London,  in  1656,  they  had  publifhed,  that  Rome 
fhould  be  dedroyed  in  1666,  and  that  the  day  of  judgement 
fhould  come  in  17 11.  Some  aflerted  at  that  time,  that  the 
conjunction  in  Sagittarius  was  to  produce  the  general  con¬ 
flagration  5  but  Marets  laughed  at  this,  faying,  that  “  Sagit- 
<c  tarius  could  not  he  reckoned  a  fiery  (ign  in  any  other  fenfe, 
<c  but  as  it  obliged  people  to  make  great  fires  at  home,  to 
“  fecure  them  from  the  cold  ;  and  he  obferves,  that,  at  the 

time  of  that  conjunction,  it  froze  prodigioudy  for  feveral 
iC  weeks. ”  Upon  the  whole,  Marets  dealt  admirably  well 
with  the  Millenarians,  and  contented  himfelf  with  refuting 
them  by  the  bed  way  of  refutation,  viz.  by  appealing  to 
fa&s,  which  proved  the  falfenefs  and  vanity  of  their  pre¬ 
dictions. 

A  chronological  table  of  the  works  of  this  celebrated  di- 
vine  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  <c  Sydem  of  Divinity.” 
Their  number  is  prodigious;  and  the  variety  of  their  fubjeCts 
fliew  an  unbounded  genius.  He  was  a  perfon  of  vad  appli¬ 
cation,  wrote  eafiiy,  and  with  abundance  of  fire  and  erudi¬ 
tion.  He  defigned  to  colleCt  all  his  works  into  a  body,  as 
well  thole  which  had  been  already  publifhed,  as  thofe  which 
were  in  manufeript.  He  revifed  and  augmented  them  for 
that  purpofe,  and  had  materials  for  four  volumes  in  folio ; 
but  his  death  prevented  the  execution  of  that  projeCf.  The 
fird  volume  was  to  have  contained  all  thofe  works  which  he 
had  publifhed  before  his  being  fettled  at  Groningen.  The. 
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keond,  his  cc  Opera  theologica  didaftica.”  The  third,  his 
fcC  Opera  theologica  polemica.”  The  title  of  the  fourth  was 
to  have  been  “  Impietas  triumphata.”  Its  contents  were  to 
have  been  the  “  Hydra  Socinianifmi  expugnata,”  the  “  Biga 
“  fanaticoruin  everfa,”  and  the  “  Fabula  Prasadamitarum 
<c  refutata three  works,  which  had  been  printed  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times.  Marets’s  fyftem  of  divinity  was  found  to  be  fo 
methodical,  that  they  made  ufe  of  it  at  other  academies  ;  and 
indeed  this  author’s  reputation  procured  him  fo  much  autho¬ 
rity  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  his  own,  that  a  perfon  in 
Germany,  who  publifhed  foune  very  difobliging  things  againft 
him,  received  orders  to  fupprefs  his  book. 

MARGAP.ET,  countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby.,  a  lady 
as  illuftrious  for  her  perfonal  endowments  as  for  her  birth, 
was  horn  at  Bletfhoe  in  Bedfordfhire,  1441.  When  very 
young,  and  a  rich  heirefs,  the  great  duke  of  Suffolk,  minifte-r 
to  Henry  the  Vlth,  foliated  her  in  marriage  for  his  fon  ;  while 
the  king  wooed  her  for  hi-s  half-brother  Edmund,  then  carl  of 
Richmond.  On  fo  nice  a  point  the  good  young  lady  advifed 
with  an  elderly  gentlewoman  ;  who,  thinking  it  too  great  a 
decifion  to  take  uponher.felf,  recommended  her  to  St.  Nicho¬ 
las,  the  patron  of  virgins.  She  followed  her  inftruftions,  and  Bacon YLife 
poured  forth  her  Applications  and  prayers  with  fuch  effefh, 
that  one  morning,  whether  deeping  o;r  waking  fhe  could  not  g^ret’s  Fu- 
tell,  there  appeared  unto  her  fomebody  in  the  habit  of  a  nera) 
bifhop,  and  defired  the  would  accept  of  Edmund  for  her 
hufband.  Whereupon  fhe  married  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond ; 
and  by  him  had  an  only  fon,  who  was  afterwards  king  Henry 
the  Vllth.  Edmund  died.,  Nov.  3,  1456,  leaving  Henry  his 
fon  and  heir,  but  fifteen  weeks  old  :  after  which  Margaret 
married  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  knight,  fecond  fon  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  by  whom  file  had  no  iffue.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  which  happened  about  1482, 
fhe  was  married  again  to  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  who  was 
created  earl  of  Derby,  Oft.  27,  1485,  which  was  the  firft 
year  of  her  fon’s  reign ;  and  this  noble  lord  died  alfo  before 
her  in  1504. 

The  virtues  of  this  lady  are  exceedingly  celebrated.  Her 
humility  was  fuch,  that  fire  would  often  fay,  “  on  condi-  -Camden’s 
^  tion  that  the  princes  of  Chriftendom  would  combine  them-  Rema*ns». 

“  felves,  and  march  againft  the  common  enemy  the  Turks,  1 * 

“  Pne  would  moft  willingly  attend  them,  and  be  their  laund- 
“  refs  in  the  camp.”  For  her  chaftity,  the  rev.  Mr.  Baker, 
who  republifhed  bn,  Fifher’s  ‘‘Funeral  Sermon”  on  her  in 
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1708,  informs  us  in  a  preface,  that,  as  it  v/as  unfpotted  in 
her  marriage,  fo  in  her  laft  hufband’s  days,  and  long  before 
his  death,  Hie  obtained  a  licence  of  him  to  live  chafte  :  upon 
which  fhe  took  upon  her  the  vow  of  celibacy  from  Fifher’s 
hands,  in  a  form  yet  extant  in  the  regifters  of  St.  John’s- 
college  in  Cambridge  5  and  for  this  reafon  Baker  fuppofcs, 
that  her  pourtraiture  is  ufually  taken  in  the  habit  of  a  nun. 
Her  education  had  qualified  her  tolerably  well  for  a  ftudious 
and  retired  way  of  life.  She  underftood  the  French  language 
perfedliy,  and  had  fome  fkill  in  the  Latin  5  but  would  often 
lament,  that  in  her  youth  fhe  did  not  make  berfeif  a  perfect 
miflrefs  of  it.  This  her  affetftion  for  literature  no  doubt  in¬ 
duced  her  mother-in-law,  the  duchefs  of  Buckingham,  to 
give  her  the  following  legacy  in  her  laft  will  ;  44  To  her 
44  daughter  Richmond,  a  book  of  Englifh,  being  a  legend 
44  of  faints  ;  a  book  of  French,  called  Lucun  ;  another  book 
44  of  French,  of  the  epiities  and  gofpels  ;  and  a  primer 
44  with  clafps  of  filyer  gilt,  covered  with  purple  velvet.” 
This  was  a  confiderable  legacy  of  its  kind  at  that  time,  when 
few  of  her  lex  were  taught  letters  ;  for  it  has  often  been 
mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  accomplifhment  in  Jane  Shore, 
the  darling  miftrefs  of  Edward  IV.  that  file  could  write  and 
read. 

Lady  Margaret  however  could  do  both  ;  and  there  are 
fome  of  her  performances  in  the  literary  way  ftill  extant. 
She  publifhed,  44  The  mirroure  of  golde  for  the  finfull  foule,” 
tranllated  from  a  French  tranfiation  of  a  book  called,  44  Spe- 
44  culum  aurenm  peccatorum,”  very  fcarce.  She  alfo  tranf- 
lated  out  of  French  into  Englifh,  the  4th  book  of  Gerfon’s 
treatife  44  Of  the  imitation  and  following  the  blefted  life  pf  our 
44  moft  merciful  Saviour  Chrift,’'  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr. 
William  Atkinfon’s  Englifh  tranfiation  of  the  three  firft 
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books,  1504.  A  letter  to  her  fon  is  printed  in  Howard’s 
44  Collection  of  letters.”  She  alfo  made,  by  her  fon’s  com¬ 
mand  and  authority,  the  orders,  yet  extant,  for  great  eftates 
pf  ladies  and  noble  women,  for  their  precedence,  &c.  She 
was  not  only  a  lover  of  learning,  but  a  great  patronefs  of 
learned  men  ;  and  did  more  aCts  of  real  gpodnefs  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  literature  in  general,  than  could  reafonably 
have  been  pxpeCted  from  fo  much  fuperftition.  Erafmus 
has  fpoken  great  things  pf  her,  for  the  munificence  fiiewn 
in  her  foundations  and  donations  of  feyeral  kinds  :  a  large 
account  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Baker,  in  the  preface  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  44  Funeral  fermon.”  And  what  adds  greatly  to 
$e  merit  of  thefe  donations  is,  that  fome  of  the  moft  con¬ 
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fiderable  of  them  were  performed  in  her  life-time  ;  as  the 
foundation  of  two  colleges  in  Cambridge. 

Her  life  was  chequered  with  a  variety  of  good  and  bad 
fortune  :  but  ftie  had  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  feems  to 
have  placed  her  above  the  reach  of  either  ;  fo  that  fhe  was 
neither  elated  with  the  former,  nor  depreffed  with  the  latter. 
She  was  moft  afledted  with  what  regarded  her  only  child,  for 
whom  flic  had  the  moft  tender  affection.  She  underwent 
fome  hardfhips  on  his  account.  She  faw  him  from  an  exile, 
by  a  wonderful  turn  of  fortune,  advanced  to  the  crown 
of  England,  which  yet  he  could  not  keep  without  many 
ftruggles  and  difficulties  ;  and  when  he  had  reigned  twenty- 
three  years,  and  lived  fifty-tw’O,  Ihe  faw  him  carried  to  his 
grave.  Whether  this  might  not  prove  too  great  a  {hock  for 
her,  is  uncertain  ;  but  fhe  furvived  him  only  three  months, 
dying  at  Weftminfter  the  29th  of  June,  1509.  She  was 
buried  in  his  chapel,  and  had  a  beautiful  monument  eredled 
to  her  memory,  adorned  with  gilded  brafs,  arms,  and  an 
epitaph  round  the  verge,  drawn  up  by  Erafmus,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  bp.  Fiftier,  for  which  he  had  20s.  given  him  by  the 
univerfityof  Cambridge.  Upon  this  altar- tomb,  which  is  in- 
clofed  with  a  grate,  is  placed  the  ftatue  of  Margaret,  coun- 
tefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  in  her  robes,  all  of  folid  brafs, 
with  two  pillars  on  each  fide  of  her,  and  a  Latin  infcription, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  tranflation.  44  To  Margaret 
44  of  Richmond,  the  mother  of  Henry  YTI.  and  grand- 
*4  mother  of  Henry  VIII ;  who  founded  falaries  for  three 
44  monks  in  this  convent,  for  a  grammar-fchool  at  Wym- 
64  born,  and  a  preacher  of  God’s  word  throughout  England  ; 
44  as  alfo  for  two  divinity-ledlurers,  the  one  at  Oxford,  the 
44  other  at  Cambridge  ;  in  which  laft  place  fhe  likewife  built 
44  two  colleges,  in  honour  of  Chrift  and  his  difciple  St.  John. 
44  She  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1500,  June  the  29th. 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  and  foie  heirefs  of  John  Beau¬ 
fort,  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  was  grandfon  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  fourth  fon  of  Edward  the  Hid.  Her 
mother,  Margaret  Beauchamp,  y/as  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
the  lord  Beauchamp  of  Powick.  Bp.  Fiftier  obferves,  44  that 
44  by  her  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and  by  her 
44  birth,  fhe  was  allied  to  thirty-  kings  and  queens,  within 
44  the  fourth  degree  either  of  blood  or  affinity  ;  befides  earls, 
44  marquilies,  dukes,  and  princes  :  and  fince  her  death,”  as 
Mr.  Baker  fays,  44  fhe  has  been  allied  in  her  pofterity  to  thirty 
44  more.”  Her  will,  which  is  remarkably  curious,  is  printed 
at  length  in  the  44  Collection  of  Royal  and  Noble  wills,  1780/* 
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MARGARET,  dutchefs  of  Newcaftle,  famous  for  vo¬ 
luminous  productions,  was  born  at  St.  John’s  near  Col- 
chcfter,  in  Effex,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
Firft;  and  was  the  youngeft  daughter  of  Sir  Charles,  after¬ 
wards  lord  Lucas,  who  died  when  Ate  was  very  young.  Her 
mother  was  remarkably  careful  in  the  education  of  her,  and 
had  her  inftrudted  in  all  the  polite  accomplifhments  ;  and  the 
young  lady  was  remarkable,  from  her  infancy,  for  her  turn  to 
books  and  ftudy.  In  1643,  obtained  leave  of  her  mother 
to  go  to  Oxford,  where  the  court  then  relided ;  and  was 
made  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Henrietta-Maria,  the 
royal  confort  of  Charles  the  Firft,  When  the  queen  was  forced 
into  France  by  the  troubles,  Margaret  attended  her  thither  ; 
and  at  Paris  met  with  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  then  a 
widower,  who,  admiring  her  perfon,  difpofition,  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  married  her  in  1645.  She  continued  abroad  with  her 
lord,  till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  after  which,  coming 
over  into  England,  fhe  fpent  much  of  the  remaining  part  of 
her  life  in  writing  letters,  plays,  poems,  philofophical  dif- 
courfes,  and  orations,  which  amounted  in  all  to  about  a 
dozen  folios,  if  we  include  u  The  life  of  her  hufband,  Wil- 
liam  CavendiAi,  duke  of  Newcaftle  which  work  Lang- 
Account  of  baine  ftyles  the  crown  of  her  labours.  Giles  Jacob  fays,  fhe 
dramatic  was  ^  moft  voluminous  dramatic  writer  of  our  female 
Lives' of  the u  poets  ;  that  Ale  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  a  more  than 
poets.  “  ordinary  propenfity  to  dramatic  poetry:”  and  Langbaine 
tells  us,  “  that  all  the  language  and  plots  of  her  plays  were 
<c  her  own.” 

'Fhe  duke  was  himfelf  the  author  of  feveral  comedies  and 
poems,  and  alfo  had  frequently  a  hand  in  the  productions  of 
the  duchefs.  Let  us  tranfcribe  what  an  elegant  writer  has 
obferved  upon  the  author-characters  of  this  duke  and  duchefs. 
Catalogue  of  The  duke,”  fays  he,  C4  as  an  author,  is  familiar  to  thofe 
noble ^u-  “  who  ^carce  know  any  other  author,  viz.  from  his  book 

thors,  &c.  tc  of  HorfemanAiip.  Though  amorous  in  poetry  and  mufic, 
vol.ii._p.  12.  cc  as  my  jorc|  Clarendon  fays,  he  was  fitter  to  break  Pegafus 
<c  for  a  manage,  than  to  mount  him  on  the  Aeeps  of  Par- 
<c  naffus.  Of  all  the  riders  of  that  Aeed,  perhaps  there  have 
<c  not  been  a  more  fantaftic  couple,  than  his  grace  and  his 
cc  faithful  duchefs,  who  was  never  off  her  pillion.  One  of 
c<  the  noble  hiftorian’s  fineff  pourtraits  is  of  this  duke.  The 
duchefs  has  left  another,  more  diffufe  indeed,  but  not  lefs 
<c  entertaining.  It  was  equally  amufing  to  hear  her  fome- 
times  compare  her  lord  to  Julius  Caefar,  and  oftener  to 
icquaint  you  with  fuch  anecdotes,  as  in  what  fort  of 
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cc  coach  he  went  to  Amfterdam.  The  touche^  on  her  own 
tc  chara&er  are  inimitable.  She  fays,  that  it  pleafed  God 
cc  to  command  his  fervant  Nature  to  indue  her  with  a  poeti- 
<c  cal  and  philofophical  genius,  even  from  her  birth  :  for 
cc  fhe  did  write  fome  books  of  that  kind,  before  fhe  was 
cc  twelve  years  of  age. — But  what  gives  one  the  bed:  idea 
u  of  her  unbounded  paflion  for  fcribbling,  was  her  feldom 
cc  revifing  the  copies  of  her  works,  left,  as  fhe  faid,  it  fhould 
difturb  her  following  conceptions.  What  a  pidture  of 
<c  foolilh  nobility  was  this  ftately  poetic  couple,  retired  to 
their  own  little  domain,  and  intoxicating  one  another 
*c  with  circumftantial  flattery,  on  what  was  of  confequence 
to  no  mortal  but  themfelves  !”  He  calls  the  duchefs  in 
another  place,  “  a  mod  fertile  pedant.” 

She  died  at  London  in  1673,  anc^  was  buried  at  Weft- 
minfter,  where  the  duke  caufed  a  moft  ftately  monument  to 
be  eredted  to  her  memory;  but  dying  himfelf  in  1676,  it 
ferved  for  them  both,  and  the  epitaph  is  as  follows  :  “  Here 
lies  the  loyal  duke  of  Newcaftie,  and  his  duchefs  his  fe- 
“  cond  wife,  by  whom  he  had  no  iftue.  Her  name  was 
u  Margaret  Lucas,  youngeft  After  to  the  lord  Lucas  of 
Colchefter,  a  noble  family  ;  for  all  the  brothers  were  va- 
liant,  and  all  the  filters  virtuous.  This  duchefs  was  a 
wife,  witty,  and  learned  lady,  which  her  many  books  do 
well  teftify.  She  was  a  moft  virtuous,  and  loving,  and 
44  careful  wife,  and  was  with  her  lord  all  the  time  of  his 
<c  banilhment  and  miferies;  and  when  fhe  came  home,  never 
*4  parted  from  him  in  his  folitary  retirements.” 

MARIANA  (John),  a  Spanifh  hiftorian,  was  born  at; 
Talavera  in  Caftile,  1537  ;  and  entered  into  the  Jefuits  order 
when  he  was  leventeen.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men 
of  his  age,  a  great  divine,  a  confiderable  matter  of  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  admirably  (killed  in  facred  and  profane  hiftory,  and  a 
good  linguift.  In  1561,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  profefied  di¬ 
vinity  there  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  to  Sicily,  where  he 
continued  the  fame  profellion  two  years  more.  He  came  to 
P^ris  in  1569,  and  read  lectures  publicly  upon  Thomas 
Aquinas  for  five  years  ;  then  returned  into  Spain,  and  palled 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Toledo.  He  wrote  many  books 
in  Latin.  His  piece  u  De  monetae  mutatione”  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  court  of  Spain  ;  for  Philip  III. 
having  altered  and  embafed  the  coin,  by  the  advice  of  the 
duke  of  Lerma,  Mariana  Ihewed,  with  great  freedom,  the 
injuftice  and  difadvantage  of  this  project ;  for  which  he  was 
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put  into  prifon,  and  kept  there  about  a  year  by  that  minifter. 
But  what  made  more  noife  ftill  was  his  tradt  46  De  rege  Sc 
cc  regis  inftitutione,”  confifting  of  three  books  ;  which  he 
publifhed  to  juftify  James  Clement,  a  young  monk,  for 
aftaiiinating  Henry  III.  of  France.  In  this  he  argues  againft 
paffive  obedience  and  non-refiftance ;  afferts  the  lawfulnefs 
of  refilling  “  the  powers  that  be,”  where  the  adminillration 
is  tyrannical ;  and  founds  his  whole  argument  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  44  that  the  authority  of  the  people  is  fuperior  to  that  of 
44  kings.”  This  book  of  Mariana,  though  it  palled  with¬ 
out  cenfure  in  Spain  and  Italy,  was  burnt  at  Paris,  by  an 
arret  of  parliament,  on  account  of  the  feditious  and  wicked 
dodtrine  it  was  fuppofed  to  maintain.  The  whole  order 
of  Jefuits  have  been  terribly  mauled  about  it.  The  Catholics 
and  Protellants  thundered  upon  them,  outvying  one  another,, 
upon  occafion  of  thefe  dodlrines  of  Mariana,  and  chiefly 
after  the  execrable  attempt  of  Ravilliac :  for  it  was  faid, 
though  very  untruly,  as  the  Jefuits  (to  do  them  juilice)  have 
fmee  fully  proved,  that  th\  reading  of  Mariana  had  in/pi  red 
this  alia flin  with  the  deli gn  of  (tabbing  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

But  the  moft  confiderabie  by  far  of  all  his  performances  is 
his  44  Hiftory  of  Spain,”  divided  into  thirty  books.  This  he 
wrote  at  firll  in  Latin  ;  but,  fearing  left  fome  unlkilful  pen 
ihould  fully  the  reputation  of  his  work  by  a  bad  tranflation, 
of  it  into  Spanilh,  he  undertook  that  talk  himfelf,  not  a$  a 
tranflator,  but  as  an  author,  who  might,  allume  the  liberty 
of  adding  and  altering,  as  he  found  it  requifite,  upon  farther 
inquiry  into  records  and  ancient  writers.  Yet  neither  the 
Latin  nor  the  Spanilh  came  lower  down  than  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  king  Ferdinand,  grandfather  to  the  emperor 
Charles 'V.  where  Mariana  concluded  his  thirty  books; 
not  caring  to  venture  nearer  his  own  times,  becaufe  he  could 
not  fpeak,  with  the  freedom  and  impartiality  of  a  juft  hifto- 
rian,  of  perfons,  who  were  either  alive  themfelves,  or  whofe 
immediate  defendants  were.  However,  at  the  indication 
of  friends,  he  afterwards  drew  up  a  fhort  fupplement,  in 
which  he  brought  his  Hiftory  down  to  1621,  wlnn  king 
Philip  III.  died,  and  Philip  IV.  came  to  the  crown.  Thus 
far  went  Mariana;  after  whofe  death,  F.  Ferdinand  Ca- 
margory  Salcedo,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftin,  carried  on 
another  fupplement  from  1621,  where  Mariana  left  off,  to 
1649,  inclufive;  where  F.  Bafil  Voren  de  Soto,  of  the  re¬ 
gular  clergy,  took  it  up,  and  went  on  to  1669?  being  the 
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cc  among  the  modern  hifforians,  both  for  the  greatnefs  of 
44  his  defign,  and  the  noblenefs  of  his  ftyle.  He  had  the  ta- 
44  lent  of  thinking*,  and  exprefling  nobly  any  thing  he  con- 
44  fidered.  44  Nothing,”  adds  this  critic,  44  gives  the 
44  Hiffory  of  Mariana  fo  much  of  that  air  of  grandeur  which 
44  it  hath,  as  the  art  of  this  author  in  bringing  into  it,  by 
way  of  digreffion,  all  the  confiderable  things  that  have 
palled  in  the  world,  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  fabulous 
times,  all  that  was  remarkable  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and  the 
Roman  empire  ;  a  particular  account  of  the  republic  of 
Carthage,  which  is  no  where  better  dene  than  there ;  the 
fieges  of  Saguntum  and  Numantia  ;  the  paffage  of  Hanni¬ 
bal  into  Italy  ;  the  fucceffion  of  the  emperors  ;  the  birth 
44  of  Chriftianity ;  the  preaching  of  the  Gofpel  ;  the  conqueff 
44  of  the  Arabians,  and  many  other  great  tranfa&ions.”  But, 
how  excellent  foever  this  work  of  Mariana  may  be,  it  did 
not  want  cenfurers.  A  fecretary  of  the  conftable  of  Caftile, 
who  calls  himfelf  Pedro  Mantuana,  publifhed  44  Critical  re- 
44  marks”  upon  it  at  Milan  in  161 1,  which  were  anfwered  by 
Thomas  Tamaius  de  Vorgas.  The  latter  has  left  us  this  Nicol.  An- 
wonderful  anecdote  ;  which  is,  44  that  Mariana  would  never 
44  call  his  eyes  upon  the  work  of  his  cenfurer,  or  on  that  of  Hiipan!^ 
44  his  apologift ;  though  this  latter  offered  him  his  marrn-  voi.  i. 

44  feript  before  he  gave  it  to  the  printer,  and  defired  him  to  p*  561,1 
44  corretff  it.”  Some  have  afferted,  that  Mariana  compofcd 
44  this  44  Hiftory  of  Spain”  during  the  imprifonment  which 
he  fuffered  for  his  book  intituled,  44  De  rege  &  regis  inffitu- 
44  tione  as  our  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  compofed  his  44HifIory 
44  of  the  World”  in  the  Tower  of  London  :  but  this  is  a 
groundlefs  and  manifeftly  falfe  affertion.  Mariana  returned 
to  Spain  in  1574,  whence  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever  after 
departed  ;  and  his  book  44  De  rege,  &c.”  was  printed  at  To¬ 
ledo  in  1598,  with  the  king’s  licence  and  the  ufual  appro¬ 
bations  :  which  makes  it  very  improbable  that  the  author 
fhould  fuffer  any  inconveniences  about  it  from  his  own 
countrymen,  how  obnoxious  foever  it  might  render  him,  as 
we  have  before  obferved  it  did,  among  the  French. 

Befides  thefe  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed  feveral  other 
pieces  in  Latin,  theological  and  hifforical  ;  among  the  rdf, 
one  intituled,  44  Notes  upon  the  Old  Teftament;”  of  which 
father  Simon,  in  his  44  Critical  hiffory”  of  it,  fpeaks  thus  :  Book  HI, 

44  The  feholia,  or  notes  of  Mariana  upon  the  Old  Tefta-  chap’ J1* 

44  ment,  may  alfo  be  very  ufeful  for  underftanding  the  literal 
44  fenfe  of  the  Scripture,  becaufe  he  chiefly  applies  himfelf 
44  to  find  out  the  proper  fignification  of  the  Hebrew  words. — 
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u  We  may  fay,  that  Mariana  is  one  of  the  ableft  and  mofl: 
<c  judicious  fcholiafts  that  we  have  upon  the  Bible.  It  is 
<c  true,  that  he  had  but  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
“  and  Hebrew  tongues  ;  but  the  penetration  of  his  wit,  and 
“  his  great  application,  fupplied,  in  fome  meafure,  this 
“  want.”  He  died  at  Toledo  in  1624*  being  87  :  and  after 
his  death,  was  publifhed  in  Italian,  Latin,  and  French, 
another  treatife  of  his,  wherein  he  difcovers  the  faults  in  the 
government  of  his  fociety  ;  though  the  Jefuits  put  a  good 
face  upon  the  matter,  and  flatly  difowned  that  Mariana  was 
the  author  of  any  fuchbook. 

MARINELLA  (Lucretia),  an  ingenious  Venetian  lady, 
who  lived  in  the  17th  century,  and  in  1601  publifhed  a  book 
at  Venice  with  this  title,  “La  nobilite  e  le  eccellenza  delle 
“  donne  con  dettetti  e  mancamenti  de  gli  huomini :”  in 
which  fhe  was  not  content  with  making  her  fex  equal  to  the 
other,  but  pretended  to  prove  even  a  fuperiority.  The  learned 
mademoifelle  de  Schurman,  though  fhe  could  not  but  admire 
F  the  wit  and  elegance  with  which  this  piece  was  drawn  up, 
Anna  Maria  not  at  all  approve  the  defign  of  it.  “  I  am  fo  far,”  fays 
fhe,  “  from  thinking  this  treatife  of  Lucretia  Marinella’s  con- 
p.  S5.  “  fiflent  with  the  modefty  of  a  virgin,  or  at  leaft  with  that 

16  fenfe  of  modefly  which  was  born  with  me,  that  I  cannot 
iC  read  it  without  difguft.”  “  Tantum  abeft  ut  hoc  cum  vir- 
“  ginali  modeftia,  aut  faltem  innato  mihi  pudore,  congruere 
“  arbitrer,  ut  vcl  perlegere  pigeat  tradfatum  caetera  infignem 
“  Lucretiae  Marinellae.”  She  would  therefore  have  beeii 
much  more  difgufled  at  mademoifelle  Jaquette  Guillaume, 
who,  in  1665,  publifhed  a  book  at  Paris,  intituled,  “  Les 
“  dames  illuftres  ;”  in  wrhich  fhe  undertakes  to  prove,  by 
good  and  ftrong  reafons,  “  par  bonnes  Sc  fortes  raifons,”  that 
the  female  fex  furpaffes  the  other  in  all  kinds  of  valuable  qua¬ 
lifications.  There  was  alfo  another  book  of  the  fame  nature 
publifhed  in  1643,  at  Paris5  called  “  La  femme  genereufe, 
“  See.  or,  A  demonllration  that  the  women  are  more  noble, 
tc  more  politic,  more  courageous,  more  knowing,  more  vir- 
Uayle'sDitf.  tuous,  and  better  managers  than  the  men,  by  L.  S.  D.  L.  L.” 

Marinella  publifhed  fome  other  books  ;  among  which  was 
one  with  this  title,  “  La  Colomba  facra,  The  life  of  'the 
“  Holy  Virgin,  and  that  of  St.  Francis.” 

BaUi-tn,&c’  MARINO  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
tom. V.  "  was  born  at  Naples  in  1569  ;  and  made  fo  great  a  progrefs 
in  his  juvenile  fiudies,  that  he  was  thought  qualified  for  that 
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t> f  the  civil  law  at  thirteen.  His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
intended  him  for  this  profefiion,  as  the  properefl:  means  of 
advancing  him  :  but  Marino  had  already  contradled  a  taffe 
for  poetry,  and  was  fo  far  from  relifhing  the  fcience  he  was 
put  to,  that  he  really  fold  his  law-books,  in  order  to  purchafe 
books  of  polite  literature.  This  irritated  his  father  to  that 
degree,  that  he  adlually  difcarded  him,  and  turned  him  out 
of  doors  :  fo  that  he  was  driven  to  feek  for  protestors  and 
fupporters  abroad;  and,  having  acquired  a  reputation  for 
poetry,  he  happily  found  them.  Inico  de  Guevara,  duke  of 
Bovino,  had  conceived  an  afredtion  for  him,  and  l'upported 
him  for  three  years  in  his  own  houfe.  Then  the  prince  of 
Conca,  grand  admiral  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  took  him 
into  his  fervice,  in  quality  of  fecretary  ;  and  in  this  fltuation 
he  continued  five  or  fix  years  :  but  having  affifled  a  friend  in  a 
very  delicate  intrigue,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  very 
hardly  efcaped  with  his  life.  Thence  he  retired  to  Rome, 
and  grew  fick  with  chagrin  and  diftrefs  ;  but  foon  after  became 
known  to  Melchior  Crefcentio,  a  prelate  of  great  diftindfion, 
who  patronifed  him,  and  provided  him  with  every  thing  he 
wanted. 

In  1601,  he  went  to  Venice,  to  print  fome  poems,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Crefcentio;  and,  after  making  the  tour  of 
that  part  of  Italy,  returned  to  Rome.  His  reputation  in- 
creafed  greatly,  fo  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  cardinal 
Peter  Aldobrandini,  who  made  him  his  gentleman,  and  fet¬ 
tled  a  confiderable  penfion  upon  him.  After  the  eledlion  of 
Pope  Paul  V.  which  was  in  1605,  he  accompanied  this  car¬ 
dinal  to  Ravenna,  which  was  his  archbifhopric,  and  lived 
with  him  feveral  years.  He  attended  him  then  to  Turin,  at 
which  court  he  did  himfelf  great  credit,  by  a  panegyric  he 
made  upon  the  duke  Charles  Emmanuel  ;  for  which  this 
prince  recompenfed  him  with  honours,  and  kept  him  with 
him,  when  his  patron  the  cardinal  left  Piedmont.  Here  he 
fell  into  a  terrible  conflidl  with  Gafpar  Murtola,  the  duke’s 
fecretary,  which  had  like  to  have  cod  him  his  life.  Mur¬ 
tola  was  a  poet  as  well  as  he ;  and,  not  able  to  bear  the  ho¬ 
nours  done  Marino  by  the  duke  his  mafter,  took  all  occafions 
to  fpeak  ill  of  him.  Marino,  by  way  of  revenge,  publifhed 
*afharp  fonnet  upon  him  at  Venice,  in  1608,  under  the  title 
of  u  II  nuovo  mondo  to  which  Murtola  oppofcd  a  fatire, 
containing  an  abridged  life  of  Marino.  Marino  anfwered  in 
eighty-one  fonnets,  named  the  46  Murtoleide to  which 
Murtola  replied  in  a  <c  Marineide,”  confiding  of  thirty  fon¬ 
nets.  But  the  latter,  perceiving  that  his  poems  were  inferior 
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force  as  well  as  number  to  tbofe  of  his  adverfary,  refolved  to 
put  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  by  deftroying  him.  Accordingly 
he  levelled  a  charged  piftol  at  him,  but  the  ball  luckily  milled 
him.  Murtola  was  call  into  prifon,  but  faved  from  puniih- 
ment  at  the  interceftion  of  Marino  :  who  neverthelefs  foon 
found  it  expedient  to  quit  his  prefent  ftation* 

He  went  afterwards  to  France,  upon  an  invitation  from 
queen  Margaret,  Henry  the  IVth’s  firffc  wife.  He  did  not  fee 
this  princefs,  who  died  in  1615;  but  found  a  patronefs  in 
Mary  de  Medicis,  who  fettled  a  handfome  penfion  upon  him. 
In  1621,  he  fent  a  nephew  he  had  with  him  at  Paris,  to  Rome 
about  bufmefs,  and  conveyed  by  him  his  compliments  to  car¬ 
dinal  Louis  Ludovifio,  nephew  to  Gregory  XV.  the  then 
reigning  Pope;  \vhich  compliments  wrere  fo  well  received  by 
the  cardinal,  that  he  wrote  to  him  immediately  to  return  to 
Rome.  Marino  complied,  and  quitted  France  about  the  end 
of  1622  ;  and  his  arrival  at  Rome  was  fo  agreeable  there, 
that  he  was  foon  after  made  prince  of  the  academy  of  the 
Humorifti.  Upon  the  advancement  of  Urban  VIII.  to  the 
pontificate,  in  1623,  he  went  to  Naples,  and  was  chofen 
prince  of  one  of  the  academies  in  that  city  ;  but  foon  after 
conceived  an  inclination  to  return  to  Rome.  He  was  medi¬ 
tating  this,  when  he  was  feized  with  a  retention  of  urine, 
which  carried  him  off  in  1625. 

Marino  had  a  very  lively  imagination,  but  little  judgement  $ 
and  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  way  of  writing  in  tbofe  times, 
which  confifted  in  points  and  conceits  :  fo  that  his  authority, 
which  from  his  genius  was  great,  inftead  of  corredling  the 
falfe  tafte  of  the  Italians,  as  it  might  have  done,  ferved  ra¬ 
ther  to  corrupt  it  more,  at  leaft  to  keep  it  Hill  farther  from 
a  reformation  *  His  works  are  numerous,  and  have  been 
often  printed. 

MARIVAUX  (Peter  Carlet  de),  a  French  writer' 
in  the  dramatic  way  and  in  romance,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  at  Paris  in  1688.  A  fine  underftanding,  well  im¬ 
proved  by  education,  diftinguiihed  him  early.  His  firfit  ob¬ 
ject  was  the  theatre,  where  he  met  with  the  higheft  fuccefs 
in  comic  produdlions  ;  and  thefe,  with  the  rterit  of  his  other 
works,  procured  him  a  place  in  the  French  academy.  The' 
great  charadleriftic  of  both  his  comedies  and  romance  was,  to 
convey  an  ufeful  moral  under  the  veil  of  wit  and  fentiment :: 
44  my  only  object,’ *  fays  he,  C4  is  to  make  men  more  juft  and 
44  more  humane  \  y  and  he  was  as  amiable  in  his  life  and  eon- 
verfation,  as  he  was  in  his  writings.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
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£763,  aged  75.  His  works  confift  of,  1.  cc  Pieces  de  The- 
Kf  atre,”  4  vols.  i2mo.  2.  u  Homere  trayefti,”  121110, 

This  is  not  fuppofed  to  have  done  much  honour  to  his  tafte ; 
and  it  feems,  in  general,  as  if  Travedies  were  not  re- 
lifhed,  except  by  the  lowed  buffoons.  3.  <c  Le  Spedlateur 
u  Francois,”  2  vols.  i2mo.  4.  <c  Le  Philofophe  Indigent,” 

!2mo.  5.  “  Vie.de  Marianne,”  2  vols.  i2mo  ;  one  of 

the  bed  romances  in  the  French  language.  6.  cc  Le  Payfan 
u  Parvenu,’’  i2mo.  *7.  C6  Pharfamon  j”  inferior  to  the 
former. .... 

MARKHAM  (Gervase),  an  Englifh author,  who  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  He  was  fon  of 
Robert  Markham,  of  Gotham,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
efquire.  He  bore  a  captain’s  commifiion  under  Charles  1. 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  accounted  a  good  foldier,  as  well 
as  a  good  fcholar.  One  piece  of  dramatic  poetry  which  he 
has  publifhed,  will  fhew,  fays  Langbaine,  that  he  facrificed  Lives  of  the 
to  Apollo  and  the  Mufes,  as  well  as  to  Mars  and  Pallas.  P3e:s>r*34°« 
This  play  is  extant  under  the  title  of  “  Herod  and  Antipater,” 
a  tragedy,  printed  in  1622.  He  publifhed  a  great  many  vo¬ 
lumes  upon  hufbandry  and  horfemanfhip  :  one  upon  the  latter^ 
printed  in  quarto,  without  date,  he  dedicated  to  prince  Henry, 
elded  fon  to  James  I.  In  hufbandry,  he  publifhed  u  Lie- 
<c  baud’s  Le  maifon  rudique,  or  the  Country-farm,”  in. 

1616.  This  treatife,  which  was  at  drd  tranflated  by  Mr. 

Richard  Surfleit,  a  phyfician,  our  author  enlarged  with  fe- 
veral  additions  from  the  French  books  of  Serris  and  Vinet, 
the  Spanifh  of  Albiterio,  and  the  Italian  of  Grilli.  He 
publifhed  other  books  of  hufbandry,  and  alfo  a  piece  upon  the 
cc  Art  of  fowling.”  In  military  difeipline,  he  publifhed  fiC  The 
tc  foldier’s  accidence  and  grammar,”  in  1635.  And  befides 
thefe,  the  fecond  book  of  the  fird  part  of  the  Englifh  “  Ar~ 
cc  cadia”  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  him  ;  tc  fo  that  he 
cc  may  be  accounted,”  fays  Langbaine,  cc  if  not  unus  in 
c<  omnibus ,  at  lead  a  benefactor  to  the  public,  by  thofe 
cc  works  he  left  behind  him,  which  without  doubt  will  per- 
‘c  petuate  his  memory.”  Langbaine  is  very  lavifh  in  his 
praife,  and  indeed  not  undefervedly.  To  have  lived  a  mili¬ 
tary  life,  which  too  often  engages  its  profedors  in  a  courfe  of 
diffipation  and  pleafure,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  furnifhed 
himfelf  with  fuch  various  knowledge,  and  to  be  fkilled  in  fo 
many  languages,  for  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  mader  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh,  entities  him  to  hold  no  fmall 
rank  among  the  profedors  of  literature. 
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MARKLAND  (Jeremiah),  a  very  acute  and  learned 
Englifh  critic,  v/as  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  the  rev. 
Ralph  Markland,  author  of  44  The  art  of  {hooting  flying 
and  born  the  29th  of  Odl.  1693.  He  was  educated  in 
Chrift’s  hofpi’tal,  London  ;  and  thence  fent  to  Peter-houfe, 
Cambridge,  of  which,  at  his  death,  he  was.  fenior  fellow. 
A  Latin  copy  of  verfes  by  him  appeared  in  the  44  Cambridge 
44  Gratulations,”  1714;  and,  in  1717,  he  attempted  to  vin¬ 
dicate  Addifon,  againA  Pope’s  fatire,  in  an  Englifh  copy  of 
verfes  inferibed  to  the  countefs  of  Warwick.  But  he  be-, 
came  firfl  diftingui filed  by  his  44  Epiftola  Critica,  1723,”  ad - 
drefled  to  Bp.  Hare;  which  diftindlion  he  fupported  by  many 
publications  afterwards.  He  publiflied  an  edition  of  44  Sta^ 
iC  tius’s  Sylvae,  1728,”  4to  ;  44  Notes  on  Maximus  Tyrius, 
<6  1740  ;  and,  in  1745,  cc  Remarks  on  the  Epiflles  of 
a  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero1.  In  a  letter 
44  to  a  friend.  With  a  differtation  upon  Four  Orations  aferibed 
44  to  M.  T.  Cicero  ;  viz.  1.  Ad  Quiri'tes  poft  Reditum,  2 ■. 
44  PoA  Reditum  in  Senatu,  3.  Pro  Domo  fua  ad  Pontiflces, 
44  4.  De  Harufptcum  Refponfis.  To  which  are  added, 
54  fome  extracts  cut  of  the  notes  of  learned  men  upon  thofe 
44  Orations,  and  Obfervations  on  them.”  Bvo  :  attempting 
to  prove  them  all  fpurious  and  the  works  of  fome  Sophift. 
Thefe  Remarks,  though  excellent,  being  ridiculed.;  rather 
than  confuted,  and  particularly  in  an  anonymous  piece  by 
Dr.  Rofs,  then  a  young  man  of  St.  John’s  college,  but  now 
the  right  rev.  Bp.  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Markland  contented  him- 
felf  with  his  own  conviction  upon  the  fubject,  and  with  {hew¬ 
ing  only  fome  contempt  of  what  was  offered:  44  I  believe,”' 
fays  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  I  {hall  drop  the  affair  of 
k4  thefe  fpurious  letters,  and  the  orations  1  mentioned  ;  for; 
44  though  I  am  as  certain  that  Cicero  was  not  the  author  of 
46  them,  as  I  am  that  you  were  not,  yet  I  confider  that  if 
44  muff  be  judged  of  by  thofe  who  are  already  prejudiced  on 
44  the  other  fide.  And  how  far  prejudice  will  .go,  is  evident 
44  from  the  fubjedl  itfelf :  for  nothing  elfe  could  have  fuffered 
44  fuch  filly  and  barbarous  fluff,  as  thefe  Epiflles  and  thofe 
44  Orations,  to  pafs  fo  long  and  through  fo  many  learned  men’s 
44  hands  for  the  writings  of  Cicero ;  in  which  view’,  I  con- 
44  fefs,  I  cannot  read  them  without  aftonifhment  and  in- 
44  dignation.” 

In  1761,  an  excellent  little  treatifeof  his  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  44  De  Graecorurn  quinta  declinatione  imparifylla- 
44  bica,  et  inde  formats.  Latinorum  tertia,  qureflio  Gram- 
<i,c  matica,”  410,.  No  more  than  forty  copies  having  been 
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printed,  Which  were  all  given  away,  it  was  annexed,  in> 

1763,  to  an  edition  of  cc  Euripides's  Supplices  MuliereS,” 

4to.  This  book  was  publifhed  without  his  name  3  a  good 
deal  from  the  difeouragement  fhewn  to  critical  learning,  as 
appears  probable  from  a  memorandum  of  his  own  hand-writ¬ 
ing  in  a  copy  of  it :  u  There  were  only  250  copies  printed, 
this  kind  of  ftudy  being  at  that  time  greatly  negledled  in 
England.  The  writer  of  the  notes  was  then  old  and  in- 
u  firm  :  and,  having  by  him  feveral  things  of  the  fame  fort, 
written  many  years  before,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
<c  to  revife  them  ;  and  was  unwilling  to  leave  them  behind 
u  him  as  they  were,  in  many  places  not  legible  to  any  body 
but  hitrifelf ;  for  which  reafon  he  deftroyed  them.  Pro- 
bably  it  will  be  a  long  time,  if  ever*  before  this  fort  of  learn- 
<c  ing  will  revive  in  England  $  in  which  it  is  eafy  to 
forefee,  that  there  muff  be  a  difturbance  in  a  few  years, 
and  all  public  diforders  are  enemies  to  this  fort  of  litera- 
<c  ture.3>  In  the  fame  dejedfed  tone  he  fpeaks,  in  1772,  of 
the  edition  of  Euripides  lately  publifhed:  56  The  Oxonians* 
ic  I  hear,  are  about  to  publifh  Euripides  in  4to ;  two  vo- 
lumes,  I  fuppofe.  Dr.  Mufgrave  helps  them  with  his 
<c  colledfions,  and  perhaps  conjectures.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
no  time  for  fuch  works  ;  I  mean  for  the  undertakers.” 

Fortunately,  however,  the  notes  on  the  two  cc  Iphigenire,? 

WTere  preferred,  and  prefented,  Feb.  1768,  to  Dr.  Heberden, 
either  to  be  burned  or  publifhed  as  he  the  faid  doctor  fhould 
think  fit.  They  were  in  confequence  given  to  the  world 
in  8vo,  1771*;  and  the  u  Supplices  Mulieres”  with  the  *  Reprintea 
Quaeftio  Grammatica”  were  reprinted  in  that  fize  for  in  1783, 
Eton  fchool  in  1775*  Mr.  Markland  aftifted  Dr.  Taylor  in 
his  editions  of  u  Lyfias”  and  “  Demoffhenes  ;3*  Dr.  Muf¬ 
grave  in  his  5<  Plippolytus,  1755  and  Mr;  Bowyer  in  an 
edition  of  u  Sophocles,  1758  by  the  notes  which  he  com¬ 
municated  to  the  refpedtive  editors.  The  like  fervice  he  did 
for  Arnald*  in  his  cs  Commentary  on  the  book  of  Wifdom,” 
id  edit.  ;  and  many  paflages  in  the  u  New  Teftament”  of 
his  clearing  up  may  be  found  in  tc  Bowyer’s  Conjedlures*” 
marked  in  the  8vo,  edition  with  an  R;  In  1746,  he  talked 
at  a  diftance  of  publifhing  the  reft  of  cc  Statius  5”  and*  in  a 
letter  dated  1771,  he  mentioned  a  work,  as  being  infofward- 
nefs,  intituled  “  Quaeftiones  Venufmae  ad  Horatii  Carmina,” 
which  Mr.  Nichols  u  believes  to  be  completed,  and  ftill  in  Anecdotes^ 
being  however,  about  1774,  he  deftroyed  almoft  all  his  P* 

MSS.  He  began  at  Cambridge  an  edition  of  part  of  cs  Apu- 
**  leius,”  of  which  feven  fheets  wTere  printed  off  from  Mo- 
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rell’s  French  edition  ;  but,  on  Dr.  Bentley’s  fending  him  a 
rude  melfage,  upon  his  having  left  out  a  line  extant  in  one  of 
the  MSS.  he  flopped  fhort,  and  proceeded  no  further. 

Of  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Markland’s  life  very  little  is  known* 
He  loved  whifl,  as  well  as  Dr.  Clarke ;  and  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Bowyer,  dated  Sept.  19,  1748*  one  would  fufpedt  that 
he  had  more  than  a  fufficient  relifh  for  it.  cc  The  Paralytic 
cc  you  mention,”  fays  he,  to  whofe  cafe  that  of  Horace  is  ap- 
“  plicable,  mergas  prof  undo ,  fortior  exfillt ,  was  formerly  my 
acquaintance  and  great  benefadtor ;  for  I  won  an  hundred 
cc  pounds  of  him  at  whifl,  and  got  it  every  farthing.”  After 
he  obtained  a  fellowfhip,  he  became  a  tutor  at  Peter-houfe  ; 
and  Bp.  Hare  would  have  provided  for  him,  if  he  would  have 
taken  orders  :  but  7207:  faxa  nudis  furdiora  navitis.  In  1743, 
he  refided  at  Twyford  ;  and  talks  that  year  of  the  gout,  as 
an  old  companion  :  he  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  gout,  which 
he  held  to  be  “  one  of  the  greateft  prolongers  of  mortality  in 
<e  Nature’s  ftore-room,  as  being  fo  great  an  abforbent  of  all 
other  maladies.”  From  1744  to  1752,  he  refided  at 
Uckfield  in  Sufl'ex  ;  and  from  that  year  till  his  death  he 
boarded  in  a  farm  -houfe  at  Milton,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey. 
In  this  fequeftered  fituation,  he  law  as  little  company  as  pof- 
iibly  he  could  ;  and  his  walks  were  almoft  confined  to  the  li¬ 
mits  of  his  garden.  What  firft  induced  him  to  retire  from  the 
world,  is  not  known.  His  circumftances,  as  may  be  ima¬ 
gined,  were  not  fuperabundant ;  yet  he  hurt  them  very  ca¬ 
pitally  in  his  latter  days,  by  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  widow 
with  whom  he  lodged,  againft  the  injuftice  and  oppreflion  of 
her  fon.  The  confequence  was  a  law-fuit,  which,  after  a 
vaft  expence  to  Mr.  Markland,  was  terminated  againft  the 
widow.  His  whole  fubftance  after  that  event  was  confumed 
in  relieving  the  diftrefies  of  this  family  :  yet  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  pecuniary  aflift- 
ance,  which  many  of  his  friends  were  defirous  to  afford 
him. 

In  June  1767,  he  had  an  attack  of  the  St,  Anthony’s  fire  5 
in  Auguft  was  afflicted  with  the  yellow  jaundice;  in  April 

1772,  had  a  fit  of  the  ftone  in  the  kidney;  and,  in  Odd. 

1773,  he  thus  defcribes  himfelf:  My  complaints  are  the 

lame  as  yours,  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  much  fitting  ftill. 

T  Forty  years  ago,  I  drank  nothing  but  water  for  feveral 
4C  years  ;  but  Dr.  Boerhaave  told  me,  that  when  I  grew  old 
I  muft  come  to  wine,  which  I  find  to  be  true  :  fo  that  now 
£4  I  have  bid  adieu  to  water  and  all  its  works,  except  choco- 
*•  late,  which  with  eggs  and  milk  are  my  chief  fupport. 

..  •  “  One 
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One  bottle  of  wine  ferves  me  four  or  five  days.”  This  to 
Mr.  Bowyer,  with  whom  he  continued  to  correfpond,  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  :  when  he  was  impeded  by  a 
levere  attack  of  the  gout,  attended  with  a  fever,  which  car¬ 
ried  him  off,  July  7,  1776,  in  his  83d  year.  He  was  buried 
in  Dorking  church,  where,  upon  a  brafs-plate,  there  is  an 
infcription  over  him. 


MARLOE  (Christopher),  an  Englifh  dramatic  au¬ 
thor,  was  bred  a  ftudent  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  and, 
afterwards  becoming  a  player,  trod  the  fame  ftage  with  the 
incomparable  Shakfpeare.  He  was  accounted,  fays  Lang- 
baine,  an  excellent  poet  in  his  time,  even  by  Ben  Jonfon  Langbaine’s 
himfelf ;  and  Heywood,  his  fellow  adlor,  firyles  him  the  beffi^^j*^ 
of  poets.  In  a  copy  of  verfes,  called  44  The  Cenfure  of  the  poets. 

44  poets,”  he  was  thus  charadlerifed  : 


44  Next  Marloe  bathed  in  Thefpian  fprings, 

44  Had  in  him  thofe  brave  fublunary  things, 

44  That  your  firfl  poets  had  ;  his  raptures  were 
44  All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verfes  clear  : 

44  For  that  fine  madnefs  {till  he  did  retain, 

44  Which  rightly  fhould  pofiefs  a  poet’s  brain.” 

His  genius  led  him  wholly  to  tragedy,  and  lie  wrote  fix  plays  ; 
one  of  which,  called  44  Lull’s  dominion,  or  The  kfcivious 
44  queen,”  was  afterwards  altered  by  Mrs.  Behn,  and  adled 
under  the  title  of  44  Abdelazer,  or  The  Moor’s  revenge.” 

Marloe  feems  to  have  been  a  freethinker  3  and,  not  having 
prudence  enough  to  conceal  his  heterodoxy,  laid  himfelf  open 
to  the  fe verities  of  the  religious.  Wood  has  given  a  moll  ^then* 
terrible  pidlure  of  him;  which,  becaufe  it  is  hiftorical  as  xon*Y5, 
well  as  defcriptive,  we  fliall  here  infert  at  large.  44  This 
44  Marloe,  we  are  told,  prefuming  upon*his  own  little  wit, 

44  thought  proper  to  pradlife  the  molt  Epicurean  indulgence, 

44  and  openly  profefled  Atheifm.  He  denied  God  our  Saviour; 

44  he  blafphemed  the  adorable  Trinity;  and,  as  it  was  re- 
44  ported,  wrote  feveral  difcourfes  again  (I  it,  affirming  our 
44  Saviour  to  be  a  deceiver,  the  facred  Scriptures  to  contain 
44  nothing  but  idle  {lories,  and  all  religion  to  be  a  device  of 
44  policy  and  priellcraft.  But  Marloe  came  to  a  very  un- 
44  timely  end,  as  fome  have  remarked,  in  confequence  of  his 
44  execrable  blafphemies.  It  happened,  that  he  fell  deeply  in 
44  love  with  a  low  girl,  and  had  for  his  rival  a  fellow  in 
*4  livery,  who  looked  more  like  a  pimp  than  a  lover.  Mar- 
44  loe,  fired  with  jealoufy,  and  having  fome  reafon  to  believe 
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that  his  midrefs  granted  the  fellow  favours,  rufhed  upon 
6£  him  to  flab  him  with  his  dagger  :  but  the  footman  being 
4£  quick  avoided  the  droke,  and  catching  hold  of  Marloe’s 
6£  wrid,  dabbed  him  with  his  own  weapon  ;  and,  notwith- 
4£  {handing  all  the  abidance  of  the  furgery,  he  foon  after  died  of 
<£  the  wound,  in  the  year  1593.  Some  time  before  his  death  he 
6£  had  begun,  and  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in,  an  excel- 
t£  lent  poem  called  4  Hero  and  Leander,’  which  was  after- 
c£  wards  finifhed  by  George  Chapman  ;  who  fell  fhort,  it  is 
6£  faid,  of  the  fpirit  and  invention  of  Marloe  in  the  execution 
«  of  it.” 

MAROLLES  (Michel  de),  born  in  1600,  was  the 
fon  of  Claude  de  Marolles,  whom  French  memoirs  make  a 
military  hero.  Michel  however  was  of  a  different  compo¬ 
sition.  He  entered  early  into  the  ecclefiadical  date,  and  by 
the  intered  of  his  father  obtained  two  abbeys.  Fie  was  formed 
with  an  extreme  ardour  for  dudy,  which  never  abated  all  his 
life  long:  for,  from  1619  when  he  publifhed  a  tranflation 
of  Lucan,  to  1681  the  year  of  his  death,  he  was  condantly 
employed  in  writing  and  printing.  He  attached  himfelf  un¬ 
fortunately  to  the  tranflating  of  ancient  Latin  writers :  but, 
being  devoid  of  all  cladical  tade  and  fpirit,  they  funk  mife- 
xably  under  his  hands,  the  poets  efpecially.  •  However,  if  he 
was  not  the  mod  elegant,  or  even  the  mod  faithful  of  trans¬ 
lators,  thofe  who  came  after  were  much  obliged  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  he  fet  them  ;  and,  indead  of  abudng  him  in  their  Pre¬ 
faces,  fhould  have  made  their  acknowledgements  for  the  abid¬ 
ance  he  afforded  them.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  difcovered  all  his  life  a  love  for  the  arts.  He 
was  one  of  the  drd  who  paid  any  attention  to  prints.  He  col¬ 
lected  about  an  hundred  thoufand,  which  make  at  this  day  one 
of  the  ornaments  of*  the  king’s  cabinet.  There  are  of  his 
translations  of  Plautus,”  ££  Terence,”  £c  Lucretius,”  ££  Ca- 
*  tuilus,”  u  Virgil,”  ££  Horace,”  ££  Juvenal,”  ££  Perhus,” 
*£  Adartial,”  C£  Statius,”  ££  Aurelius  Vidor,”  t£  Ammianus 
4,4  Marcellinus,”  44  Athenaeus,”&c.  Hecompofed  ££  Memoirs 
iC  of  his  own  Life,”  which  were  publidied  by  the  Abbe 
Goujet,  17555  in  3  vols.  i2mo.  They  contain,  like  fuch 
fort  of  things,  fome  intereding  fads,  but  an  infinity  of  mi¬ 
nute  and  infipid  nothings. 

MARQT  (  John),  a  French  poet,  was  born  near  Caen  in 
Normandy,  1463,  with  a  ftrong  inclination  to  the  belles 
Litres  and  poetry,  which  he  happily  cultivated,  although 
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education  was  much  negledled.  He  was  but  in  low  circum- 
llances,  when  his  parts  and  good  behaviour  recommended 
him  to  Anne  of  Bretagne,  afterwards  queen  of  France;  a 
princefs,  who  greatly  encouraged  and  patroniied  letters.  She 
Ihewed  a  particular  regard  to  Marot,  by  making  him  her 
poet;  and  by  commanding  him  to  attend  Lewis  XII.  to 
Genoa  and  Venice,  that  he  might  draw  up  a  relation  of  thofe 
travels.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  fervice  of  Francis,  and 
died  in  1523.  He  was  a  pretty  good  poet,  but  infinitely  exr 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Clement.  His  poems  are  to  be  found  in 
the  later  editions  of  the  works  of  Clement  Marot. 

MAROT  (Clement),  a  celebrated  French  poet,  and 
valet  de  chambre  to  Francis  I.  was  born  at  Cahors  in  Querci 
about  1496.  He  was  the  fon  of  John  Marot,  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article.  In  his  youth  he  was  page  to  feigneur 
Nicholas  de  Neufville,  fecretary  of  Hate  ;  and  afterwards  to 
princefs  Margaret,  the  king’s  filler,  and  duke  of  Alen^on’s 
wife.  He  followed  this  duke  to  the  army  in  1521,  and  was 
wounded  and  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  While 
Francis  I.  was  Charles  the  Vth’s  prifoner  in  Spain,  Marot 
was  imprifoned  at  the  mitigation  of  Dr.  Bouchard,  who  ac- 
cufed  him  of  being  a  Protellant  :  but,  in  an  epillle  to  that 
dodlor,  he  allured  him  that  he  was  orthodox,  and  a  very 
good  Catholic, 

—  —  —  £C  point  ne  fuis  Lutherifte, 

££  Ne  Zuinglien,  3c  moins  Anabaptilte  : 

“  Je  fuis  de  Dieu  par  fons  fils  Jefu  Chrift.” 

a  Nor  Zuingiius  nor  Luther  is  my  guide  ; 

i(  Much  lei's  with  Anabaptills  do  I  fide. 

“  My  orthodoxy  to  the  world  is  known ; 

“  I  worlhip  God  thro’  Jefus  Chrift  his  fon.” 

After  he  was  releafed,  he  did  not  venture  himfelf  at  Paris  ; 
but  retired  to  his  old  mi  ft  refs,  the  duchefs  of  Alencon,  who 
was  then  become  queen  of  Navarre,  by  her  marriage  with 
John  d’ Albert.  In  1536,  he  obtained  leave  of  Francis  I.  to 
return  ;  but  he  was  fo  much  known  for  a  follower  of  the 
new  opinions,  that  fonre  years  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  efcape  to  Geneva.  Here,  if  we  may  believe  feme 
hillorians,  he  had  a  very  unfortunate  adventure.  ££  Hishav-  Hift,  ecclef. 
cc  ing  carefully  perufed  and  meditated  upon  the  Pfalms,”  cayS  de^Eglites 
Maimbourg,  t£  however  wretchedly  he  tranflates  them,  had  plv<  * 

<c  no  eftedt  in  making  him  the  better  man  ;  but,  living  in 
((  his  ufual  licentious  way,  he  debauched  his  landlord’s  wile: 
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which  crime  was  punifhable  with  death  at  Geneva.  How- 
c<  ever,  Calvin,  by  his  credit,  caufed  that  rigorous  punifh- 
“  rnent  to  be  changed  into  a  gentler  one,  that  of  the  whip, 
cc  which  was  executed  upon  him  in  all  the  crofs-ways.,> 
Beza  contents  himfelf  with  faying,  in  general,  that  Marot 
could  never  correct  thofe  loofe  habits,  which  he  had  contract¬ 
ed  at  the  court  of  France  ;  anil,  indeed,  there  is  great  reafon 
to  fuppofe,  that,  wherever  he  went,  he  did  not  edify  others  by 
his  chaftity.  Be  that  as  it  will,  this  ffory  of  the  whipping  is 
by  no  means  credible  :  it  is  not  credible,  that  fo  famous  a 
poet  as  Marot  was,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  fo  much  hated 
by  thofe  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  fhould  be 
whipped  in  all  the  crofs-ways  oTa  great  city,  without  its 
being  known  all  over  Europe  ;  and  yet  this  flrange  fa£f 
Hands  originally  upon  the  fingle  teftimony  of  Cayet,  who 
lived  a  great  many  years  after  it  is  faid  to  have  happened. 
From  Geneva  he  went  into  Piedmont,  where  he  died  at 
Turin  in  1544?  in  his  49th  year  3  and,  as  fome  fay,  very 
poor. 

Marot,  according  to  an  expreffion  of  the  Sieur  de  Vau- 
privas,  was  the  poet  of  the  princes,  and  the  prince  of  poets, 
during  his  time  in  France.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  not 
only  that  the  French,  poetry  had  never  before  appeared  with 
the  charms  and  beauties  with  which  he  adorned  it,  but  that, 
even  during  the  16th  century,  there  appeared  nothing  that 
could  be  compared  with,  the  happy  turn,  the  native  graces, 
and  the  wit,  that  was  every  where  fcattered  through  his 
works.  We  find,  by  the  judgements  which  have  been  col¬ 
lected  upon  Marot,  that  the  French  poets  are  obliged  to  him 
for  the  rondeau ;  and  that  to  him  they  likewife  owe,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  modern  form  of  the  fonnet,  and  madrigal, 
and  of  fome  other  of  the  frnaller  forms  of  poetry.  His  works 
abound  with  obfcure  pieces,  in  which  he  followed  the  turn  of 
the  times,  as  well  as  the  bent  of  his  inclination  and  man¬ 
ners  :  for  he  was  not  only  a  court  poet,  but  a  man  alfo  who 
loved  the  fair  lex,  and  could  never  renounce  the  pleafures  of 
fenfe  :  not  but  that  many  a  poet  has  written  obfcenely,  who 
has  been  far  erioueh  from  lewdnefs  in  his  life  and  converfa- 
tion.  It  is  with  this,  as  with  the  itch  of  faying  u  good 
“  things  3”  no  confideration  can  reffrain  it ;  and  when  a 
poet  finds  that  he  can  be  very  {mart,  in  an  epigram  for  in- 
ifance,  by  means  of  an  obfcene  thought,  he  never  fcruples 
to  facrifice  the  virtuous  fentiments  of  his  heart  to  his  genius. 
“1  hus  one  protefted,  that  “  he  had  never  attempted  to  feem 
cc  witty  for  the  fake  of  being  wanton,  but  had  only  been 
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((  wanton  for  the  fake  of  being  witty. ”  Perhaps  fo :  yet 
we  may  juftly  reply,  with  the  laft  line  of  one  of  Martial’s  Lib.xii. 
epigrams,  u  Tanti  non  erat  efie  te  difertum  ct  It  was  not  ep*  43* 
cc  of  fuch  confequence  that  you  {hould  appear  a  wit  a 
leflbn  which  Martial  gave  to  others,  but  pradtifed  himfelf  as 
little  as  any  body. 

But  to  go  on  with  Marot.  As  great  a  libertine  as  he  was, 
he  tranflated  fifty  of  David’s  Pfalms.  Firft  he  tranflated 
thirty,  which  he  obtained  a  privilege  to  publifh  about  1 540, 
and  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  His  tranflation  was  cenfured 
by  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Paris,  who  carried  matters  fo 
far,  as  to  make  remonftrances  and  complaints  to  that  mo¬ 
narch.  The  king,  who  had  a  great  value  for  Marot  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  genius,  put  them  off  with  delays  5  teftifying  how 
acceptable  this  fpecimen  was  to  him,  and  defiring  to  fee  the 
whole  finifhed.  However,  after  feveral  remonftrances  had 
been  made  to  the  king,  the  publication  of  them  was  prohi¬ 
bited  ;  which,  as  ufuallv  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  made  them 
fell  falter  than  the  printers  could  work  them  off.  Being 
obliged,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  to  fly  to  Geneva,  he 
tranflated  twenty  more,  which,  in  1543,  were  printed  there 
with  the  other  thirty,  together  with  a  preface  written  by 
Calvin.  Some  Catholics  of  later  times  have  reproached  the 
Proteftants  of  Geneva  with  ufing  this  verfion  of  Marot,  un¬ 
der  a  pretence  that  he  had  been  puniflied  there  for  committing 
adultery.  But  fuppofing  he  had,  what  then  ?  The  loofe  life 
of  a  poet,  as  Bayle  fays,  ought  no  more  to  hinder  his  tranf¬ 
lation  of  David’s  Pfalms,  provided  it  be  a  good  one,  from 
being  ufed,  than  the  loofe  life  of  a  painter  or  ftatuary  ought 
to  hinder  thofe  who  reverence  images,  from  confecrating  a 
pidlure  or  a  flatue.  Marot’s  works  have  been  colledted  and 
printed  feveral  times. 

MARRACCI  ( Lewis),  a  very  learned  Italian,  was  born 
at  Lucca  in  Tufcany,  1612.  After  having  finifhed  his  ju¬ 
venile  fludies,  he  entered  into  the  congregation  of  regular 
clerks  of  the  mother  of  God,  and  diffinguifhed  himfelf  early 
by  his  learning  and  merit.  He  taught  rhetoric  feven  years, 
and  palled  through  feveral  offices  of  his  order.  He  applied 
himfelf  principally  to  the  fludy  of  languages,  and  attained  of 
himfelf  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac, 
the  Chaldee,  the  Arabic  :  which  laft  he  taught  fome  time  at 
Rome,  by  the  order  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  Fie  was  alfo  a 
member  of  feveral  congregations  :  that  of  the  index  expur- 
gatorius,  of  indulgences,  of  reliques,  of  the  examination  of 
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bi/hops,  &c.  Whatiie  did  in  regard  to  certain  very  ancient 
plates  of  lead,  on  which  were  feveral  Arabic  infcriptions,  de¬ 
fer  ves  to  be  mentioned.  Thefe  plates  were  found  in  Spain  5 
and  the  Spaniards  attributed  them  to  the  apoftle  St.  James 
and  his  difciples,  becaufe  they  were  able  to  read  upon  them 
many  things  conformable  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  Marracci, 
having  received  an  order  from  the  inquiiition  to  examine 
them,  judged  quite  otherwife  of  them.  He  found  them  full 
of  Mahometan  reveries,  and  manifeftly  /hewed,  at  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  the  inquifition,  that  neither  St.  James,  nor  any  of  his 
difciples,  could  be  the  authors  of  them ;  but  that  they  were  a 
mere  Mahometan  forgery,  contrived  on  purpofe  to  impofe 
upon  the  Chriftians.  Hence  thefe  tables,  which  were  held 
before  in  the  higheft  veneration,  came  at  length  to  be  pro- 
fcribed,  by  a  decree  of  pope  Innocent  X.  Pope  Innocent 
XI.  chofe  him  for  his  confefTor,  and  placed  great  confidence 
in  him.  He  would  have  advanced  him  to  ecclefiaftical  die;- 
nities,  if  Marracci  had  not  oppofed  him.  Marracci  died  at 
Rome  in  iyoo,  aged  87. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  pieces  in  Italian  3  but  the  grand 
work,  which  has  made  him  defervedly  famous  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  his  edition  of  the  cc  Alcoran’’  in  the  original  Arabic, 
with  a  Latin  verfion,  notes,  and  confutation  of  his  own.  It 
was  beautifully  printed  in  two  vols.  folio,  at  Padua,  j  698, 
with  this  title  :  u  Alcorani  textus  univerfus  ex  correCtioribus 
Arabum  exemplaribus  deferiptus,  ac  ex  Arabico  idiomate 
in  Latinum  tranflatus^  oppofitis  unicuique  capiti  notis 
C£  atque  refutatione.  Praemi/Fus  eft  prodromus  ad  refutatio- 
*e  nem  Alcorani  in  quatuor  partes  diyifus.”  The  “  Prodro- 
mus?’  had  been  printed  at  Rome,  in  1691,  3vo.  This 
work  of  Marracci  hath  great  merit :  it  fhews  vaft  application, 
and  vaft  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  although  the 
learned  have  difeovered,  as  may  reafonably  be  expected,  fe¬ 
veral  faults  in  the  tranhation.  The  notes  are  very  learned, 
but  the  refutations  are  not  always  folid  :  they  /hew  him  to 
have  been  rather  verfed  in  Mahometan  writers,  than  /killed  in 
philofophical  or  theological  reafonings.  The  Latin  verfion 
of  the  cs  Alcoran,”  by  Marracci,  with  notes  and  obfervations 
from  him  and  others,  and  a  fynopfis  of  the  Mahometan  re¬ 
ligion,  by  way  of  introduction,  was  publifhed  by  Acineccius, 
at  Leipfic,  1721,  in  8vo. 

Marracci  had  alfo  a  hand  in  the  “  Biblia  facra  Arnbica, 
facrae  congregationis  de  propaganda  ftde  juftli  edita,  ad 
46  ufum  ecclefiarum  orientalium,  Romae,  ibyi,”  in  three 
vols.  folio.  About  1624,  fome  eaftern  prelates  befought 
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pope  Urban  VIII.  to  fend  them  an  Arabic  verfion  of  the 
Bible  in  print,  as  they  had  but  few  manufcript  copies,  and 
thofe  neither  entire  nor  very  faithful.  This  was  consented 
to,  and  feveral  of  the  learned  w^re  immediately  employed  .t& 
tranllate  it.  The  work  met  with  many  impediments,  and 
was  long  about.  Marracci  was  taken  iirft  into  it  in  1646  ; 
and  even  then,  although  feveral  perfons  had  fucceffively  been 
employed  about  it  for  above  twenty  years,-  it  was  not  mor? 
than  half  done.  At  length  pope  Clement  IX.  pefolyed  to 
finifh  it;  and  gave  oraers,  in  1668,  that  new  afTemblies 
Should  be  called,  to  difpatch  what  was  wanting,  to  order 
what  fheets  fhould  be  reprinted,  to  make  a  table  of  errata, 
and  to  write  a  preface.  The  reprinting  twenty-five  fheets, 
the  preface,  and  the  errata,  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
Marracci,  who  executed  them  all  very  well ;  and  the  work 
came  out  foon  after.  The  Latin  Vulgate  was  printed  ovep 
again!!  the  Arabic  verfion,  which  was  made  from  it. 


MARSH  (Narcissus),  an  exemplary  Trifh  prelate,  was  Athen. 
defeended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Hannington  in  Oxor‘: 
Wiltfhire,  1638.  He  received  the  firfl  rudiments  of  learn-  V0J* li? 
ing  in  his  native  place ;  and,  being  there  well  fitted  for  the 
univerfity,  was  admitted  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford,  1654. 

He  became  bachelor  of  arts  in  1657,  ma^er  1660,  bache¬ 
lor  of  divinity  in  1667,  doCtor  in  1671.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  made  fellow  of  Exeter- college,  in  1658  ;  afterwards 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Seth  W ard,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  then  to 
chancellor  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon.  In  1673,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  St.  Aiban’s-hall,  in  Oxford,  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  chancellor  of  that  univerfity  ;  but,  in  1678,  was 
removed  by  the  intereft  of  Dr.  John  Fell,  together  with  that 
of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
the  provoftfhip  of  Dublin-cpllcge.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
bifliopric  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  in  1682,  trandated  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  Cafhell  in  1690,  thence  to  Dublin  in  1694^ 
and  then  to  Armagh  in  1702-3.  While  he  prodded  over  the 
fee  of  Dublin,  he  built  a  noble  library,  and  filled  it  with  a 
choice  collection  of  books ;  having  for  that  purpofe  bought 
the  library  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  late  bifhop  of  Worcefler,  to 
which  he  added  his  own  collection  :  and,  to  make  it  the 
more  ufeful  to  the  public,  he  fettled  a  handfome  provifion  on 
a  librarian  and  fub-libranan,  to  attend  it  at  certain  hours. 

This  prelate  alfo  endowed  an  alms-  houfe  at  Drogheda,  for  the 
reception  of  twelve  poor  clergymen’s  widows,  to  each  o i 
whom  he  provided  a  lodging,  and  20 1.  per  annum.  He 
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likewife  repaired,  at  his  own  expence,  many  decayed  churches 
within  his  diocefe,  and  bought  in  feveral  impropriations, 
which  he  reftored  to  the  church.  Nor  did  he  confine  his 
good  actions  to  Ireland  only  ;  for  he  gave  a  great  number  of 
manuferipts  in  the  Oriental  languages,  chiefly  purchafed  out 
of  Golius’s  collection,  to  the  Bodleian  library.  This  worthy 
prelate  died  Nov.  2,  1713,  in  his  75th  year;  and  was  buried 
in  a  vault  in  St.  Patrick’s  church-yard,  adjoining  to  his  li¬ 
brary.  He  was  a  very  learned  and  accomplifhed  man.  Be- 
fides  facred  and  profane  literature,  he  had  applied  himfelf  to 
mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  :  he  was  deep  in  the 
knowledge  of  languages,  efpecially  the  oriental  ;  he  was 
alfo  (killed  in  mufic,  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  ;  and 
Jie  frequently,  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  had  concerts  of 
vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  for  his  own  amufement. 

The  few  things  he  publifhed  were,  1.  44  ManuduCtio  ad 
44  logicam,”  written  by  Philip  de  Trieu:  to  which  he  added 
the  Greek  text  of  Ariftotle,  and  fome  tables  and  fchemes. 
With  it  he  printed  Gallendus’s  fmall  trad  44  De  demonftra- 
44  done,”  and  illuflrated  with  notes,  Oxon.  1678.  2. 

44  Inflitutiones  logicae,  in  ufum  juventutis  academicae, 
44  Dublin,  1681.”  3.  44  An  introductory  efiay  to  the  do&rine 
44  of  founds,  containing  fome  propofals  for  the  improvement 
44  of  acouftics.”  Prefented  to  the  royal  fociety  in  Dublin, 
March  1  2,  1683,  and  publifhed  in  the  44  Philofophical  Tranf- 
44  actions”  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  4.  44  A  charge 
44  to  his  clergy  of  the  diocefe  of  Dublin,  1694,”  4to. 
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MARSHAL  (Thomas),  an  Englifh  divine,  was  born  at 
Barkby  in  Leicefterfhire  about  162 J,  and  educated  there  in 
grammar  learning,  under  the  vicar  of  that  town.  He  was 
entered  of  Lincoln-college,  Oxford,  in  1640  ;  and,  about  the 
fame  time,  being  a  conflant  hearer  of  archbp.  Ufher’s  fermons 
in  All-hallows  church  in  that  univerfity,  his  afFeCtions  were 
fo  wrought  upon  by  that  prelate,  that  he  refolved  to  make 
him  the  pattern  of  his  life.  Soon  after,  Oxford  being  garri- 
foned  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  bore  arms 
for  the  king  at  his  own  charge;  and  therefore,  in  1645, 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
be  was  admitted  to  it  without  paying  fees.  Upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  parliamentary  vifitation,  he  left  the  univerfity, 
went  beyond  fea,  and  became  preacher  to  the  company  of 
Englifh  merchants  at  Rotterdam  and  Dort.  In  1661,  he 
was  created  bachelor  of  divinity;  and,  in  1668,  chofen  fellow 
of  his  college,  without  his  folicitation  or  knowledge.  In 
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1669,  while  he  was  at  Dort  in  Holland,  he  was  made  do&or1 
of  divinity  at  Oxford  ;  and,  in  1672,  eledfed  re£tor  of  his 
college,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Crew,  promoted  to  the  bilhopric 
of  Oxford.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  his  majefty,  and  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Glou- 
cefter  in  1681.  He  died  at  Lincoln-college  in  1685.  By 
his  will  he  gave  to  the  public  library  at  Oxford  all  fuch  of 
his  books,  whether  manufcript  or  printed,  which  were  not 
then  in  the  library,  excepting  fuch  only  as  he  had  not  other- 
wife  difpofed  of,  and  the  remaining  part  to  Lincoln-college 
library  ;  in  which  college  alfo  he  ellabliflied  three  fcholar- 
Ihips. 

He  wrote  fome  pieces;  as,  1.  <c  Obfervationes  in  evan- 
<c  geliorum  verliones  per  antiquas  duas,  Gothicas  fcilicet  & 

“  Anglo-Saxonicas,  &c.  Dordrecht,  1665,”  2.  “  The  ca- 

<c  techifm  fet  forth  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  briefly 
<c  explained  by  fhort  notes,  grounded  upon  holy  fcripture,” 

Oxf.  1679.  The  faid  fhort  notes  were  drawn  up  by  him  at 
the  deflre  of  Dr.  John  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford,  to  be  ufed  by 
the  minifters  of  his  diocefe,  in  catechifing  their  children.  3. 
u  An  epiftle  for  the  Englifh  reader,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Thomas 
<c  Hyde’s  tranflation  into  the  Malayan  language  of  the  four 
<c  Gofpels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  Oxf.  1677.”  4* 

He  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  completing  u  The  life  of 
<c  archbifhop  Ufher,”  publilhed  by  Dr.  Fuchard  Parr,  feme- 
time  fellow  of  Exeter-college,  Lond.  1686.  Wood  tells  us, 

<c  that  he  was  a  perfon  very  well  verfed  in  books,  a  noted  critic, 

<c  efpecially  in  the  Gothic  and  Englifh-Saxon  tongues,  a 

painful  preacher,  a  good  man  and  governor,  and  one  every 
<c  way  worthy  of  his  Ration  in  the  church  ;  and  that  he  was 
“  always  taken  to  be  an  honeft  and  confcientious  puritan.” 

Dr.  Hickes,  in  “  The  Life  of  Mr.  John  Kettlewell,”  Ryles  Page  33, 
him  <c  a  very  eminent  perfon  in  the  learned  world  ;  and  ob- 

ferves,  that  what  he  has  published  fhewed  him  to  be  a 

great  man.”  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  Ryles  him  alfo  a  molt  ^edPtar& 
excellent  man,  cc  vir  prseflantiflimus he  tells  us,  that  he  HUntirgl 
was  extremely  well  fkilled  in  the  Saxon  and  EaRern  tongues,  toni,  &c. 
efpecially  the  Coptic;  and  that  he  was  eminent  for  his 
Rri<R  piety,  profound  learning,  and  other  valuable  qualifi-  jg’J3'  17 ’ 
cations. 

MARSHALL  (Nathanael),  D.D.  a  celebrated  preacher  ^fn^dotes 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  lecturer  at  Alderman-  N°khol? 
bury-church,  and  curate  of  Kentifh-town,  in  Jan.  1714-15,  p.  75. 
when,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  princefs  of  Wales,  who 
§  was 
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was  pleafed  with  his  manner  of  preaching,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  king’s  chaplains;  in  17175  he  was  re6tor  of  the 
United  parifhes  of  St.  Vedad  and  St.  Michael-le-Querne, 
London;  and,  in  Feb.  1730-1,  rebtor  of  St.  Vedafi:,  lecturer 
<bf  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  and  St.  Martin,  Ironmonger-lane,* 
prebendary  of  Windfor,  and  king’s  chaplain,  Thefe  dates 
and  preferments  are  colledted  from  his  title-pages.  His 
principal  publications  are,  cc  The  genuine  Works  of  St.  Cy- 
prian,  1717,”  folio.  u  A  Defence  of  our  Conftitution 
in  Church  and  State,. &c.  1717,”  8v6.  (on  which  Dr. 
Sykes  publifhed  fome  <c  Remarks”)  ;  and  a  Sermons  on 
45  feveral  occafions,  1730,”  three  vols.  8vo.  Thefe  were 
pofthumous,  and  infcribed  to  queen  Caroline  by  the  author’s 
widow,  who  was  left  with  eight  children,  the  elded  of  whom 
was  then  reclor  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift,  in  Wedminder. 

MARSHAM  (Sir  John),  a  very  learned  Englifh  writer, 
was  the  fecond  fon  of  Thomas  Marfham,  efq;  alderman  of 
London,  and  born  in  1602.  He  was  brought  up  at  Weft* 
minder  fchool,  and  fent  thence,  in  1619,  to  St.  John’s-col- 
lege  in  Oxford,  where  he  took,  in  due  time,  his  degree  in 
arts.  In  1625,  he  went  to  France,  and  fpent  the  winter  at 
Paris:  in  16 /band  1627,  he  vifited  mod  parts  of  that  kingdom, 
and  of  Italy,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany,  and  then  returned  to 
London.  In  1629,  he  went  through  Holland  and  Guelder- 
Iand,  to  the  fiege  of  Boifieduc ;  and  thence  by  Fluffing  to 
Boulogne  and  Paris,  in  the  retinue  of  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,- 
embaiTador  extraordinary,  who  was  fent  to  take  the  oath  of 
Lewis  XIII.  to  the  peace  newly  concluded  between  England 
and  France.  During  his  refidence  in  London,  he  dudied  the 
law  in  thp  Middle  Temple  ;  and,  in  1638,  was  fworn  one  of 
the  fix  clerks  in  chancery.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  he  followed  the  king  and  the  great  feal  to  Oxford; 
for  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  place  by  the  parliamenta¬ 
rians,  and  differed  a  vad  lofs  by  the  plundering  of  his  effects. 
Aider  the  fufrender  of  the  garrifo'ti  at  Oxford,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  king’s  affairs,  he  returned  to  London ;  and,  having 
compounded  for  his  edate,  he  betook  himfelf  wholly  to  retife- 
ment  and  dudy.  In  the  beginning  of  1660,  he  ferved  as  a 
burgefs  for  the  city  of  Rocheder,  in  the  parliament  which  re¬ 
called  Charles  the  Second  ;  about  which  time,  being  redored 
to  his  place  in  chancery,  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  upon  him,  and  three  years  after  was  made  a  baro¬ 
net.  He  died  at  Buffy-hall  in  Hertfordfhire,  May  1685; 
and  his  body  was  interred  at  Cuckdone  near  Rocheder, 
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where  he  had  an  eftate.  By  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Hammond  of  St.  Alban’s  in  Eaft  Kent,  he  left 
two  fons;  Sir  John  Marfham*  of  Cuckftone,  bart.  and  Sir 
Robert  Marfham,  of  Bufhy-hall,  lcnt^  both  of  them  ftudious 
and  learned  men. 

Sir  John  Marfham  was  a  very  accomplifhed  gentleman, 
exa£t  in  the  knowledge  of  hiftory,  chronology*  and  lan¬ 
guages.  He  publifhed  in  1649,  4t0*  Diatriba  chronolo- 
44  gica  that  is,  44  A  chronological  diftertation,”  wherein 
he  examines  fuccindlly  the  principal  difficulties  which  occur 
in  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Teftament.  The  greateft  part 
of  it  was  afterwards  inferted  in  another  work,  intituled. 
Canon  chronicus,  iEgyptiacus,  Ebraicus,  Gnecus,  &  dif- 
quifitiones,  Lond.  16725”  folio.  What  is  chiefly  new  and 
moft  obfervable  in  this  learned  work  is  this  :  The  Egyptians, 
as  is  well  known,  pretended  to  exceffive  antiquity,  and  had 
framed  a  lift  of  thirty  fucceffive  dynafties,  which  amounted  to 
a  number  of  years  vaftly  exceeding  the  age  of  the  world. 
Thefe  were  rejected  at  once  by  fome  of  the  ableft  chronolo- 
gers,  as  fabulous,  and  of  no  manner  of  credit  5  but  Sir  John 
Marfham  fuppofed,  that  thele  dynafties  were  not  fucceffive, 
but  collateral ;  and,  without  rejecting  any,  was  the  firft  who 
earneftly  fet  about  reducing  the  entire  feries  to  the  fcripture 
chronology.  His  attempt  gained  him  great  reputation,  and 
he  has  been  fpoken  of  in  very  high  terms.  Mr.  Wotton  re- 
prefents  him  as  the  firft  44  who  has  made  the  Egyptian  anti- 
44  quities  intelligible  :  that  moft  learned  gentleman,”  fays  he, 
44  has  reduced  the  wild  heap  of  Egyptian  dynafties  into  as 
44  narrow  a  compafs,  as  the  hiftory  of  Mofes  according  to 
44  the  Hebrew  account,  by  the  help  of  a  table  of  the  T  heban 
44  kings,  which  he  found  under  Eratofthenes’s  name  in  the 
44  Cbronography  of  Syncellus.  For*  by  that  table,  he 
44  1.  Diftinguifhed  the  fabulous  and  myftical  part  of  the 
44  Egyptian  hiftory,  from  that  which  teems  to  look  like  mat- 
44  ter  of  fact.  2.  He  reduced  the  dynafties  into  collateral 
44  families,  reigning  at  the  fame  time  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
44  country ;  which,  as  fome  learned  men  faw  before,  was  the’ 
44  only  way  to  make  thofe  antiquities  confiftent  with  them- 
44  felves,  which,  till  then,  were  confuted  and  incoherent.” 
Dr.  Shuckford,  after  having  reprefen  ted  the  foundation  of 
Sir  John  Marfham’s  Canon  with  regard  to  Egypt,  fays,  that, 
upon  thefe  hints  and  obfervations,  he  has  opened  to  us  a 
profpect  of  coming  at  an  hiftory  ot  the  fucceffion  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  that  in  a  method  fo  natural  and  eafy* 
6C  that  it  muff  approve  itfelf  to  any  perfon  'who  enters  truly 
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into  thedefign  and  conducft  of  it.”  And  afterwards,  hav¬ 
ing  given  a  view  of  Sir  John’s  fcheme,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Egyptian  kings  down  to  his  Sefoftris,  or 
Sefac,  he  obferves,  that,  44  if  the  reader  will  take  the  pains 
44  thoroughly  to  examine  it,  if  he  will  take  it  in  pieces  into 
44  all  its  parts,  review  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed, 
44  confider  how  they  lie  in  the  authors  from  whom  they  are 
44  taken,  and  what  manner  of  collecting  and  difpofing  them 
44  is  made  ufe  of,  he  will  find  that,  however*  in  fome  leflef 
44  points  a  variation  from  our  very  learned  author  may  be 
44  defenfible,  yet  no  tolerable  fcheme  can  be  formed  of  the 
44  ancient  Egyptian  hiftory,  that  is  not  in  the  main  agree- 
44  ing  with  him.  Sir  John  Marfham  has  led  us  to  a  clear 
44  and  natural  place  for  the  name  of  every  Egyptian  king, 
44  and  time  of  his  reign,  &c.”  Mean  while  it  muft  not  be 
diflembled,  that,  as  Sir  John  Marfham’s  fyftem  has  been 
followed  by  fome,  fo  it  has  been  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  feve- 
ral  writers,  who  have  reprefented  it  as  not  only  falfe,  but 
even  prejudicial  to  revelation  ;  and  this  too  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  defign  of  the  author. 

The  44  Canon  chronicus”  was  reprinted  at  Leipfic,  1676* 
in  4to,  and  at  Franeker,  1696,  in  4to,  with  a  preface  before 
them,  in  which  the  editor,  Menkenius,  endeavours  to  confute 
our  author,  who  thought,  as  Spencer  and  others  have  done* 
that  the  Jews  derived  part  of  their  ceremonies  from  the 
Egyptians.  The  edition  of  Leipfic  pretends,  in  the  title- 
page,  to  be  much  more  correct  than  that  of  London,  which 
is  infinitely  more  beautiful ;  but  we  muft  not  truft  title- 
pages  :  however,  it  is  efteemed  much  more  exadf  than  that 
of  Franeker.  Sir  John  Marfham  wrote  the  preface  to  the 
firft  volume  of  Dugdale’s  44  Monafticon  Anglicanum,” 
which  was  printed  at  London,  1655,  in  folio.  He  left  be¬ 
hind  him  at  his  death  unfinifhed,  1.  44  Canonis  chronici 
44  liber  quintus  i  five,  Imnerium  Perficum.”  2.  44  De  pro- 
44  vinciis  &  legionibus  Romanis.”  3.  44  De  re  numeraria, 
44  &c.”  We  are  likewife  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  him 
for  the  44  Hiftory  of  philofophy,”  by  his  very  learned  ne¬ 
phew,  Thomas  Stanley,  efq;  fince  it  was  chiefly  at  his  infti- 
gation,  that  that  excellent  work  was  undertaken.  This  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Stanley  himfelf,  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  his 
honoured  uncle  Sir  John  Marfham,  as  he  calls  him. 


Hiselogeby  MARSIGLI  (Lewis  Ferdinand),  an  Italian,  famous 
in  his  Hi  ft!  f°r  letters  as  well  as  arms,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
of  the  acad.and  noble  family,  and  born  at  Bologna,  in  1658.  He  was 
?'fcicnces>  '  educated 
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educated  with  prodigious  care,  and  inftruHed  in  all  the  arts 
and  fciences  by  the  bed  mafters  in  Italy;  learning  mathema¬ 
tics  of  Borelli,  anatomy  of  Malpighi,  &c.  He  went  to  Con- 
flantino;  le  in  1679;  and,  as  he  had  deftined  himfelf  for  the 
art  military, (he  lliiy  took  a  view  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  and 
made  other  obfervations  of  a  like  nature.  He  examined  at 
the  fame  time,  as  a  philofopher,  the  Thracian  Bofphorus, 
and  its  currents.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1680;  and,  the 
Turks  foon  after  threatening  an  irruption  into' Hungary,  he 
went  to  V  ienna,  to  offer  his  fervice  to  the  emperor  Leopold 
II.  which  was  readily  accepted.  Difcovering  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  fortifications  and  in  the  fcience  of  war,  he  had  the 
command  of  a  company  conferred  on  him  in  1683;  and  the 
fame  year,  after  a  very  fharp  aeftion,  fell  unfortunately  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tartars.  He  was  fold  by  them  to  two 
Turks,  with  whom  he  buffered  great  hardfhips ;  but  at 
length,  conveying  intelligence  of  his  fituation  to  his  friends, 
who  believed  him  dead,  he  was  redeemed,  and  returned  to 
Bologna  towards  the  latter  end  of  1684.  He  went  again 
into  Germany,  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  feveral  mili¬ 
tary  expeditions,  and  made  a  colonel  in  1689.  A  reverfe 
of  fortune  overtook  him  afterwards.  In  the  general  war 
which  broke  out  in  1701,  on  account  of  the  Spanifh  fuccef- 
iion,  the  important  fortrefs  of  Brifac  furrendered  to  the  duke 
of  Bourgogne,  Sept.  6,  1703,  thirteen  days  after  the  trenches 
were  open  :  and  it  being  judged  that  the  place  was  capable 
of  holding  out  much  longer,  the  confequence  was,  that  count 
d’Arco,  who  commanded,  loft  his  head,  and  Marfigli,  who 
was  then  advanced  to  be  a  marfhal,  was  ftripped  of  all  his  ho¬ 
nours  and  commiftions,  and  had  his  fword  broken  over  him. 
This  fentence  was  executed  Feb.  18,  following.  He  afterwards 
attempted  to  juftify  the  furrender  before  the  emperor;  but, 
not  being  able  to  get  admittance,  he  publifhed  a  memorial, 
the  purport  of  which  was  to  fhew,  that  long  before  the  ftege 
of  Brifac  it  had  been  reprefented  and  fhewn,  that  the  place 
could  not  be  defended  for  any  long  time, 

His  confolation  now  was  to  be  fought  for  in  the  fciences, 
and  he  happily  knew  how  to  find  it  there  ;  for  it  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  that,  amidft  all  the  hurry  and  noile  and  fatigue 
of  war,  he  had  made  all  the  advantages  which  the  moft  phi— 
lofophic  man  could  have  made,  who  had  travelled  purely  in 
queft  of  knowledge  ;  had  determined  the  fituation  of  places 
by  aftronomical  methods,  meafured  the  courfe  and  fwiftnefs 
of  rivers,  ftudied  the  foftils,  the  vegetables.,  the  animals  of 
each  country,  made  anatomical  and  chvmical  experiments, 
Vol.  IX.  H  ’  and 
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and  done,  in  fhort,  every  thing  which  a  man  of  fcience 
could  do.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  Marfeilles  ; 
whence  he  was  called  by  pope  Clement  XI.  in  1709,  and 
inverted  with  a  military  commiffion.  Returning  foon  after 
to  Eologna,  he  began  to  execute  a  defign  which  he  had  long 
been  meditating.  He  had  a  prodigioufly  rich  collection  of 
every  thing,  that  might  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
natural  knowledge :  inftruments  proper  for  aftronomical  and 
chemical  experiments,  plans  for  fortifications,  models  of  ma¬ 
chines,  Sec.  &c.  All  thefe  he  prefented  to  the  fenate  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  by  an  authentic  a£t,  dated  Jan.  11,  1712;  forming, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  body  out  of  them,  which  he  called 
“  The  inftitute  of  the  arts  and  fciences  at  Bologna. ”  He 
afterwards  founded  a  printing-houfe,  and  furnifhed  it  with 
the  beft  types  for  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  He 
prefented  this  to  the  Dominicans  at  Bologna,  in  1728,  on 
condition  that  all  the  writings  of  the  t6  Inftitute,  See.” 
fhould  be  printed  there  at  prime  coft.  It  was  called  “  The 
“  printing-houfe  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas. ” 

Having  executed  his  proje£fs,  he  returned  to  Marfeilles 
in  1728,  for  the  fake  of  finifhing  fome  philofophical  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  fea,  which  he  had  formerly  begun  there  : 
but  he  had  a  ftroke  of  an  apoplexy  in  1729,  which  occa- 
rtoned  the  phyficians  to  remit  him  to  his  native  air,  where  he 
died,  Nov.  1,  1730.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris,  of  the  royal  fociety  at  London,  and  of  that 
at  Montpelier.  His  writings  are  numerous  and  valuable, 
in  French,  Italian,  and  Latin,  and  upon  philofophical  fub~ 
jecls. 


Athen. 

Oxon. 


MARSTON  (John),  an  Englifli  dramatic  author,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  James  I.  and  wrote  eight  plays.  Wood 
fays,  that  he  was  a  ftudent  in  Corpus-Chrifti-college, 
cc  Oxford  ;  but  where  he  was  born,  or  of  what  family  de- 
“  feended,  is  not  known.’*  He  lived  in  friendfhip  with  Ben 
Jonfon,  as  appears  by  his  addrefting  to  him  his  “  Male- 
“  content,”  a  tragi-comedy,  in  1604:  yet  we  find  him 
afterwards  glancing  with  fome  feverity  at  Ben,  on  account  of 
his  “  Catiline  and  Sejanus,”  in  his  “  Epiftle”  prefixed  to 
cc  Sophonifba,”  another  tragedy.  “  Know,”  fays  he, 
cc  that  I  have  not  laboured  in  this  poem,  to  relate  any  thing 
<c  as  an  hiftorian,  but  to  enlarge  every  thing  as  a  poet.  To 
<c  tranlcribe  authors,  quote  authorities,  and  to  tranftate  Latin 
4C  profe  orations  into  Englifh  blank  verfe,  hath  in  this  fub- 
“  je£l  been  the  leart  aim  of  my  ftudies,”  Langbaine  ob- 

ferves, 
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ferves,  and  with  good  reafon,  <c  that  none,  who  are  ac- 
<c  quainted  with  the  works  of  Ben  Jonfon,  can  doubt  that 
a  he  is  meant  here,  if  they  will  compare  the  orations  in 
Salluft  with  thofe  in  his  Catiline. ”  What  provoked 

Marfton  thus  to  cenfure  his  friend,  is  not  known ;  but  the 
practice  is  common,  and  nothing  is  truer  of  wits,  than  what 
Gay  has  obferved,  that  they  are  ftill  prepared 

c<  To  praife  or  to  abhor  us, 

<c  Satire  they  have  and  panegyric  for  us.” 

Marfton  has  contributed  eight  plays  to  the  Rage,  which 
were  all  a£ied  at  the  Black-Friars  with  applaufe  ;  and  one 
of  them,  called  “  The  Dutch  Courtezan,”  was  once  reviv¬ 
ed  fince  the  Reftoration,  under  the  title  of  “  The  revenge, 
or  a  match  in  Newgate.”  In  1633,  fix  of  this  author’s 
plays  were  collated,  and  publifhed  in  one  volume,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  lady  vifeountefs  Falkland.  Befides  his  drama¬ 
tic  poetry,  he  wrote  three  books  of  fatires,  intituled,  The 
u  fcourge  of  villainy,”  which  were  printed  at  London  in 
1598.  We  have  no  account  when  Marfton  died;  but  he  Biogr, 
was  certainly  living  in  1633.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his  poetry,  Diam‘ 
Mr.  Dodfley  has  republifhed  the  “  Malecontent”  in  his 
u  Colle&ion,”  vol.  iv. 

MARTI ALIS  (Marcus  Valerius),  an  ancient  Latin 
poet,  was  born  at  Bilbilis,  now  called  Bubiera,  a  town  of 
the  ancient  Celtiberia  in  Spain,  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon.  He  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  in  the  reign  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  and  came  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one. 

He  was  fent  thither  with  a  view  of  profecuting  the  law  ;  but 
foon  forfook  that  Rudy,  and  applied  himfelf  to  poetry.  He 
excelled  fo  much  in  the  epigrammatic  way,  that  he  prefently 
became  very  publicly  known,  and  fought  after  by  many  of  the 
firR  rank  at  Rome.  Silius  Italicus,  Stella,  and  Pliny  the 
younger,  were  his  friends  and  patrons.  Stertinius,  a  noble 
Roman,  had  fo  great  an  eReem  for  his  compofitions,  that  he 
placed  his  Ratue  in  his  library,  while  he  was  yet  living; 
and  the  emperor  Yerus,  who  reigned  with  Antoninus  the 
philofopher,  ufed  to  call  him  his  Virgil,  which  was  as  high 
an  honour  as  could  well  be  done  him.  Nay  farther,  as  we 
learn  from  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  as  well  as  from  feveral  paf- 
fages  in  his  own  writings,  he  had  honours  and  dignities  ac¬ 
tually  bellowed  upon  him  by  i'ome  of  the  emperors.  Thus 
Domitian,  whom  it  mull  be  confefTed  he  has  flattered  not  a 
little,  made  him  a  Roman  knight,  and  gave  him  like  wife  the 
^  H  2  “  Jus 
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<£  Jus  trium  liberorum,”  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  who  ha4 
three  children  He  was  alfo  advanced  to  the  tribunate. 
But  though  he  was  fo  particularly  honoured,  and  had  fo 
many  great  and  noble  patrons,  who  admired  him  for  his  wit 
and  poetry,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  his  fortune 
among  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares  his  circum- 
fiances  to  be  low,  when  it  concerned  him  to  fet  them  off  to 
the  befl  advantage  ;  and  owns  himfelf  poor,  while  he  was 
repelling  the  infults  of  an  overgrown  wealthy  blockhead. 

“  Sum,  fateor,  femperque  fui,  Calliflrate,  pauper, 

<e  Sed  non  obfcurus  nec  male  notus  eques  : 

•  cc  Sed  toto  legor  orbe  frequens,  &  dicitur,  hie  eft; 

Quodque  cinis  pancis,  hoc  mihi  vita  dedit.” 

Lib.  v.  Epigr.  rg. 

tc  Low  is  my  fortune,  yet  not  quite  fo  mean, 

<£  But  in  the  rank  of  Roman  knights  Pm  feen. 

My  works  with  pleafure  thro’  the  world  are  read  ; 

“  The  praife  few  dead  obtain,  is  to  me  living  paid.” 

We  have  no  other  informations  concerning  the  time  of 
his  death,  than  what  we  can  draw  from  his  own  writings; 
and  thofe  are  far  from  enabling  us  to  fettle  it  with  any  pre.ci- 
fion.  "T  here  is  reafon  to  think  that,  after  the  death  of  Do- 
rnitian,  his  credit  and  intereft  declined  at  Rome;  and  if  he 
had  ftill  remaining  among  the  nobles  fome  patrons,  fuch  as 
Pliny,  Cornelius  Prifcus,  &c.  yet  the  emperor  Nerva  took 
but  little  notice  of  him,  and  the  emperor  Trajan  none  at  all. 
Tired  of  Rome,  therefore,  after  he  had  lived  in  that  city  about 
four-and-thirty  years,  and  grown,  as  himfelf  tells  us,  grey¬ 
headed, 

u  Mutavere  meas  Itala  regna  comas 

Lib.  x.  Epigr.  103. 

The  Italian  climes  have  changed  my  hair 

he  returned  to  his  own  country  Bilbilis,  where  he  married 
a  wife,  and  had  the  happinefs  to  live  with  her  feveral  years. 
He  admires  and  commends  her  much,  telling  her,  that  The 
alone  was  fufficient  to  fupply  the  want  of  every  thing  he 
Epigr.  ai,  enjoyed  at  Rome:  “  Romam  tu  mihi  fola  facis,”  fays  he. 
hfc.  xii.  She  appears  too  to  have  been  a  lady  of  a  very  large  fortune ; 

for,  in  the  31ft  epigram  of  the  fame  hook,  he  extols  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  houfe  and  gardens  he  had  received  from 

her. 
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her,  and  fays,  “  that  fhe  had  made  him  a  little  kind  of 
tc  monarch,”  •  V.  ‘ 

'  ^  J 

<c  Munera  funt  domino  :  pod  feptima  luftra  reverfo  Epigr.  31. 

C£  Has  Marcella  domos  parvaque  regna  dedit.”  Jib.  xii. 

About  three  years  after  he  had  retired  into  Spain,  he  inferib- 
ed  his  1 2th  book  of  Epigrams  to  Prifcus,  who  had  been  his 
friend  and  benefactor  ;  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  him, 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long  furvive  this 
publication.  If  we  knew  the  date  of  Pliny’s  letter  about  his  . 
death,  which  is  written  to  Cornelius  Prifcus,  who  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  fame  perfon  to  whom  Martial  addreiTed  ftis  12th 
book,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  it  pretty  exactly.  In 
this  letter,  however,  we  have  the  following  character  of  him  : 

<£  I  hear,”  fays  Pliny,  C£  that  Martial  is  dead,  and  am  ex- 
<c  tremely  grieved  at  it.  He  was  an  ingenious,  agreeable, 

“  and  lively  man  :  and  if  there  was  in  his  writings  a  great  lih, 
u  deal  of  wit  and  keennefs,  there  was  at  the  fame  time  great  eP*  ai. 

<c  ingenuity  and  candour.  Upon  his  leaving  Rome,  I  gave 
him  fomething  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  his  jour- 
u  ney;  and  I  did  this  partly  out  of  the  regard  and  affeCtion 
I  had  for  him,  and  partly  for  the  verfes  he  compofed  upon 
“  me. — You  will  afk,  what  verfes  ?  I  would  refer  vou  to 
C£  the  volume,  only  I  happen  to  remember  fome  of  them  ; 

££  and  if  you  like  the  fample,  you  know  where  to  find  the 
“  reft.  He  addreft'es  himfelf  to  his  Mufe,  whom  he  orders 
6C  to  pay  a  vifit  to  my  houfe  on  the  Efquiline-hill,  but  to  do 
46  it  with  all  reverence  imaginable  : 

cc  But,  O  take  heed,  my  gentle  Mufe, 
tc  That  you  a  happy  minute  chufe  ; 

And  unopprefs’d  by  Bacchus’  weight, 

£C  Affront  not  Pliny’s  learned  gate. 
tC  For  he  gives  all  his  ftudious  days 
44  To  folemn  philofophic  lays  : 

££  And,  fond  of  pleafing  liftening  Rome, 

<£  Both  in  this  age  and  all  to  come, 
cc  Compofes  books  in  fuch  a  vein. 

As  dare  to  vie  with  Tully’s  ftrain,  &c. 

Was  not  it  the  lead  I  could  do  at  parting,  to  3  man 
44  who  had  wrote  fuch  high  things  of  me  ?  and  do  I  not 
cc  now  as  juftly  bewail  his  death  ?  He  gave  me  all  in  his 
44  power,  and  v/ould  have  given  me  more,  had  he  had  more 
44  to  give.  Though  what  greater  gift  can  be  beftowed  than 

H  3  a  “  glory* 
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44  glory,  honour,  and  eternity?  But,  it  may  be  faid,  Mar-» 

44  tial’s  Poems  will  not  be  immortal  :  perhaps  not,  yet  you 
44  mult  allow,  that  he  wrote  them  as  if  they  would.” 

It  has  happened  to  this  poet,  as  it  has  to  many  others, 
that  thole  who  have  criticifcd  his  writings  have  (hewn  him 
in  two  oppohte  characters.  The  genius  of  Martial,  fay  his 
admirers,  was  extenfive  and  lively  :  no  fubjeCt  came  amifs  to 
him,  and  he  was  certainly  very  capable,  had  the  tafle  of  the 
times  he  lived  in  encouraged  it,  of  keeping  up  the  fpirit  of 
epigrammatic  poetry,  without  the  poor  helps  of  falfe  wit  and 
obfcenity.  44  Fie  was  a  pleafant  witty  poet,”  fays  Turne- 
bus  :  44  how  he  came  to  be  called  a  buffoon,  I  know  not ; 
64  but  let  men  fay  what  they  pleafe,  his  Epigrams  are  written 
44  with  a  great  deal,  of  elegance.”  44  The  properties  of  an 
44  epigram,”  fays  Scaliger,  44  are  brevity  and  fmartnefs. 
44  This  lalf  quality  Catullus  did  not  always  arrive  at ;  but 
64  the  moll  acute  Martial  never  failed.  Many  of  his  Epi- 
46  grams,”  continues  he,  44  are  divine;  his  ftyle  is  pure  and 
44  exaCf,  and  proper  for  that  great  variety  of  matter  which  he 
44  treated  ;  and  though,”  as  MorhofF  fays,  44  ill-natured 
44  critics  have  charged  him  with  fometimes  ufing  the  Spanifh 
44  dialed,  yet  he  deferves  all  the  honour  that  has  been  paid 
44  him  for  his  elegance  in  the  Latin  tongue.”  Hear  now 
his  adverfaries.  44  He  is,”  fays  Muretus,  44  if  compared 
44  with  Catullus,  an  idle,  faucy  fellow,  a  mere  droll.” 
44  Flis  Epigrams,”  fays  Gyraldus,  44  never  pleafed  any  but 
44  affes.”  44  His  Epigrams,”  fays  Raphael  Volaterranus, 
44  are  not  fit  to  be  read  ;  they  contain  neither  elegance  nor 
44  morality.”  And  Naugerius,  to  exprcfs  his  contempt  of 
him,  ufed  every  year,  upon  Catullus’s  birth-day,  to  bum  a 
certain  number  of  Martial’s  books  ;  44  which  he  facrificed,” 
as  he  faid,  44  to  the  memory  of  that  poet.”  Let  the  critics 
fight  it  out.  He  has  generally  been  fet  at  the  head  of  his 
order  ;  that  is,  he  has  excelled  all  thofe  who  have  attempted 
the  pointed  epigram,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  What 
Volfius  however  has  faid  of  him  is  very  true,  viz.  44  that 
44  while  he  reproved  vice,  he  taught  it  ;  and  that,  if  he  can 
44  be  fuppofed  to  have  done  good  by  the  v/it  and  elegance  of 
44  many  of  his  Epigrams,  he  has  done  infinitely  more  mif- 
44  chief  by  the  few  that  are  obfcene.” 

MARTI  AN  AY  (John),  a  Benedicline  monk,  who  dif- 
•  tinguifhed  himfelf  by  an  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  was  born  at 
St.  Sever,  a  village  in  Gafcony,  in  1647.  He  entered  into 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  at  twenty  years  of  age ;  and 
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applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He¬ 
brew  languages.  He  read  le&ures  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  feveral  monafferies,  at  Arles,  at  Avignon,  at  Bourdeaux  : 
in  the  laft  of  which  places,  he  happened  upon  father  Pezron’s 
book,  called  cc  The  antiquity  of  time  re-eftablifhed ;  L’An- 
“  tiquite  du  temps  retabliee.”  The  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  the  chronology  of  the  Vulgate,  being  attacked  in 
this  work,  Martianay  refolved  to  defend  them  ;  and  did  fo  in 
two  or  three  pieces,  publiihed  againft  Pezron  and  Ifaac 
Voffius,  who  maintained  the  Septuagint  verfion.  This 
monk  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1717;  after  having  fpent  fifty 
years  in  an  exa<51  obfervance  of  all  the  duties  belonging  to  his 
order,  and  writing  more  than  twenty  works.  What  he  is 
principally  to  be  regarded  for,  is  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
St.  Jerome,  in  5  vols.  folio  ;  the  firflof  which  was  publifhed 
at  Paris  in  1693,  the  fecond  in  1699.  In  his  notes  on  thefe 
twro  volumes,  he  criticifed  feveral  learned  men,  as  well 
Papifts  as  Proteffants,  with  much  feverity,  and  even  con¬ 
tumely  ;  which  provoked  Le  Clerc,  who  was  one  of  them, 
to  examine  the  merits  of  this  edition  and  of  the  editor.  This 
he  did  in  a  volume  publifhed  in  i2mo,  at  Amfterdam,  1700, 
with  this  title,  cc  Quaeftiones  Plieronymianae,  in  quibus  ex- 
<c  penditur  Hieronymi  nupera  editio  Parifina,  & c.”  in  which 
he  fhews,  that  Martianay,  notwithftanding  the  indecent  pe¬ 
tulances  he  had  exercifed  towards  other  critics,  had  none  of 
the  requifites  to  qualify  him  for  an  editor  of  St.  Jerome  ;  that 
he  had  not  a  competent  fkill  either  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  or  in  the  ancient  interpreters  of  Scripture, 
or  in  profane  authors,  or  in  the  fcience  of  manufcripts,  for 
this  wrork.  Martianay  put  out  the  third  volume  in  1704, 
the  fourth  in  1705,  and  the  fifth  in  1706  ;  and  Le  Clerc  pub¬ 
lifhed,  in  the  17th  tome  of  his  “  Bibliotheque  choifee,”  fome 
pretty  copious  remarks  upon  thefe  three  laft  volumes,  which 
confirm  the  judgement  he  had  palled  on  the  two  firft.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  for  want  of  a  better,  Martianay ’s  edition  of  Je¬ 
rome  continues  to  bethought  the  befK 

MARTIN  (Thomas),  wras  born  at  Thetford,  in  the  Memoirs/ 
fchool-houle  in  St.  Mary’s  parifh  (the only  remaining  parifh 
of  that  town  in  Suffolk),  March  8,  1696-7.  His  grand- jum,bart. 
father,  William,  was  re£tor  of  Stanton  St.  John  in  Suffolk,  prefixed  to 
where  he  was  buried  in  1677.  His  father,  William,  was  xheticrd* 
rector  of  Great  Livermere,  and  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Thetford, 
both  in  the  fame  county.  He  married  Elizabeth,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Burrough,  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  and 
aunt  to  the  late  Sir  Tames  Burrough,  mailer  of  Caius  col- 
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lege,  Cambridge;  he  died  in  1721,  aged  71,  and  was  buried 
in  Livermere  chancel,  where  his  Ton  Thomas*  not  long  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  placed  a  monument  for  him,  and  his  mother, 
and  their  children,  who  were  then  all  dead  except  himfelf, 
<6  now  by  God’s  per  million  refiding  at  Palgrave.”  Thomas 
was  the  feventh  of  nine  children.  His  fchool  education  was 
probably  at  Thetford.  In  1715  he  had  been  fome  time  cleric 
to  his  brother  Robert,  who  pratftifcd  as  an  attorney  there ; 
but  it  appears  by  fome  objections  to  that  employment  in  his 
own  hand-writing  in  that  year,  that  he  was  very  uneafy  and 
diffatisfied  with  that  way  of  life.  As  thefe  give  us  the  Hate 
of  his  mind,  and  the  bent  of  his  inclination  at  that  early  pe¬ 
riod,  and  may  perhaps  account  for  his  fucceeding  unfettled 
turn  and  little  application  to  his  bufmefs,  they  may  be  worth 
preferving  in  his  own  words  [a].  He  was,  however,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  kept  from  executing  his  favourite  plan 
of  going  to  Cambridge.  In  1722  he  Hill  probably  refided  at 
Thetford  ;  for  having  married  Sarah  the  widow  of  Mr, 
Thomas  Hopley,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Tyrrel  of  Thet¬ 
ford,  his  hrft  child  was  born  there  that  year;  in  1723,  his 
fecond  was  born  at  Palgrave  in  Suffolk,  as  were  the  reft. 


[a]  Objections 

“  Firft,  my  mind  and  inclinations 
c  are  wholly  to  Cambridge,  having 
4  already  found  by  experience  that  1 
‘  can  never  fettle  to  my  prelent  em- 
4  plovmer.t. 

44  II  I  was  always  defigned  for  C  m- 
4  bridge  by  my  father,  and  I  b.  lieve  am 
4  the  only  inftance  in  the  world  that 
4  ever  went  to  fchool  fo  long  to  be  a 
4  lawyer’s  clerk. 

“  111.  I  always  wiftied  that  I  might 
4  lead  a  private  retired  life,  which  can 
4  never  happen  if  I  be  an  attr  rney  ;  but 
4  on  the  coiitrary,  I  muft  have  the  care 
and. concern  of  feveral  people’s  bufi- 
4  nets  befidcs  mine  own,  &c. 

44  IV.  If  I  be  a  lawyer,  the  will  of 
4  the  dead  can  never  be  fulfilled,  viz. 
4  of  my  After  Elizabeth,  who  left  iol, 
i  to  enter  me  at  college  ;  and  aunt 
4  Burrougb,  to  whom  ]  have  promifed 
4  (at  her  earned:  requeft)  that  I  never 
‘  would  be  a  lawyer;  nay,  my  brother 
4  himfelf  had  promifed  her  I  never 
4  ihould. 

44  V.  Jt  was  always  counted  ruina- 
4  tion  lor  young  perfons  to  be  brought 
4  up  at  hou  e,  and  I’m  fure  there’s  no 
4  worfe  town  under  the  fun  for  brted- 
4  ing  or  converfation  than  this. 


44  VI.  Though  I  fhould  ferve  my 
44  time  out  with  my  brother,  I  ftiould 
44  never  fancy  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
44  having  got  a  tafte  of  a  more  noble  and 
<c  plea  (ant  ftudy. 

“  Questions. 

4‘  Rut  perhaps  thefe  queftion*  may  be 
44  afked  me,  to  which  1  fhall  anfwer 
44  as  follows:  1,  Why  1  came  to  my 
44  brother  at  all  ?  and  have  abfented  my- 
“  felf  thus  long  from  fchool  ?  3.' Or  why 
14  I  have  not  fpoke  my  mind  before  this 
44  time  ? 

44  Answers. 

44  I.  Though  1  am  with  my  brother, 
44  it  was  none  of  my  defire  (having  al- 
44  ways  con fc {Ted  an  averfibn  to  his 
“  employment',  but  was  alinoft  forced 
44  to  it  by  the  perfuafion  of  a  great 
‘4  many,  ringing  it  in  my  ears  that  this 
44  was  the  ga’tnfnlleft:  employment,  &c. 

“  II.  Though  1  have  loft  fome  time 
44  in  fchool  learning,  1  have  read  a  great 
44  deal  of  hiftory,  poetry,  &c.  which 
‘4  might  have  taken  up  as  mtn  h  time  at 
44  Cambridge  had  1  kept  at  fchool. 

44  ill.  1  have  ftaid  thus  long,  think- 
44  ing  continual  ufe  might  have  made 
44  it  ealy  to  me;  but  the  longer  1  (lay, 
44  the  worfe  1  like  it. 

44  Thom  as  Martin,  i  7  i  5.” 

Thu 
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This  wife  bore  him  eight  children,  and  died  Nov.  15,  173*, 
ten  days  after  file  had  been  delivered  of  twins.  He  very  loon, 
however,  repaired  this  lofs,  by  marrying  Frances,  the  widow 
of  Peter  Le  Neve,  Norroy,  who  had  not  been  long  dead,  and 
to  whom  he  was  executor.  By  this  lady  he  came  into  the 
po/Ieffion  of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  Englifh  antiquities, 
pictures,  &c,  She  bore  him  alfo  about  as  many  children  as 
his  former  fpoufe  (four  of  whom,  as  well  as  live  of  the 
others,  arrived  at  manhood),  and  died,  we  believe,  before 
him.  He  died  March  7,  1771,  and  was  buried,  with  others 
of  his  family,  in  Palgrave  church- porch,  where  no  epitaph 
as  yet  records  the  name  of  that  man  who  has  fo  induftrioufly 
prelerved  thofe  of  others  [b],  though  Mr.  Ives  had  promiled 
his  friends  that  he  would  ereCt  a  monument  for  him,  and  had 
actually  drawn  up  the  following  infeription,  fuch  as  it  is,  to 
he  put  upon  it ; 

Near 

This  place  are  depofited 
the  remains  of 

THOMAS  MARTIN, 

who  fludied  and  preferved  antiquities. 

Died  March  7,  1771,  aged  74. 

To  whofe  memory 
This  marble  was  ereCted  by 
JOHN  IVES,  F.  S.  A. 

Mr.  Martin’s  defire  was  not  only  to  be  eflecmed,  but  to 
be  known  and  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of,  u  Honefl  Tom 
t£  Martin  of  Palgrave  [  c],”  an  ambition  in  which  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  faw  no  reafon  not  to  gratify  him ;  and  we  have  ob- 
ferved  with  pleafure  feveral  ftrokes  of  moral  fentiment  Mat¬ 
tered  about  his  rough  church  notes.  Thefe  were  the  genuine 
eftufions  of  his  heart,  not  defigned  for  the  public  eye,  and 
therefore  mark  his  real  character  in  that  refpeCt.  Had  lie 
delircd  the  appellation  of  wife  and  prudent,  his  inattention  to 
his  bulinefs,  his  contempt  and  improper  ufe  of  money,  and 

[b]  Mr.  Martin  Teems  to  have  pre-  Or, 

faged  that  he  might  want  this  pofthu-  Thefe  tombs  by  nic  collt'Cled  here  in  one 
niuus  honour,  as  in  a  curious  manufeript  When  dead  /hall  be  my  monumental 
ot  church  collections  made  by  him,  he  /tone, 

had  inferted  the  following  pieces  of  Or  in  the  old  phrafe  s 

P°ctly  *  Thus  many  tombs  from  difi  brent  rooms, 

When  death  /hall  have  his  due  of  me,  By  me  colieCted  into  one; 

This  book,  my  monument  /hall  be.  When  1  am  dead,  /hall  be  in/tead 

Of  my  own  monumental  dona. 

[cl  He  isthus  called  among  th«  fubferibers  to  Grey’s  Hudibras,  1744.. 

his 
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his  fonanefs  for  mixed  and  feftive  company,  would  have  de¬ 
barred  him,  as  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  of  that  pre- 
tenfion.  As  an  antiquary,  he  was  moil:  fkilful  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  ;  and  when  he  was  employed  as  an  attorney  and  ge- 
nealogift,  he  was  in  his  element.  He  had  the  happieft  ufe  of 
his  pen,  copying,  as  well  as  tracing,  with  difpatch  and  ex- 
acffnefs,  the  different  writing  of  every  aera,  and  tricking 
arms,  feals,  &c.  with  great  neatnefs.  His  tafte  for  antient 
lore  feems  to  have  poffeifed  him  from  his  earlieft  to  his  lateft 
days.  He  dated  all  the  fcraps  of  paper  on  which  he  made 
his  church  notes,  &c.  Some  of  thefe  begin  as  early  as  1721, 
and  end  but  the  autumn  before  his  death,  when  he  ftill  wrote 
an  excellent  hand  ;  but  he  certainly  began  his  collections 
even  before  the  firff  mentioned  period,  for  he  appears  among 
the  contributors  to  Mr.  Le  Neve’s  cc  Monumenta  Angli- 

cana,”  printed  in  1719  [d].  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  belt  owed  on  the  cc  Hiffory”  of  “  his  native  town  of 
“  Thetford  [e,].” 

His  collection  of  antiquities,  particularly  of  fucb  as  relate 
to  Suffolk,  was  very  confiderable,  greater  than  probably  ever 
were  before,  or  will  be  hereafter,  in  the  poffehion  of  an 
individual ;  their  fragments  have  enriched  feveral  private 
libraries  ;  and,  from  the  liberal  fpirit  of  communication  that 
diflinguilhes  the  prefent  age,  would  undoubtedly  be  acceflible 
to  any  gentleman  whofe  time  fhould  enable,  and  inclination 
induce  him,  to  arrange  and  give  them  to  the  public  [fj. 


Fb}  AH  the  old  deeds  and  archives  of 
Eton  College  were  many  years  ago  di- 
gefted  and  indexed  by  Mr,  Martin.' 

[e]  The  abilit i es  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Martin,  and  the  opportunities  he  de¬ 
rived  from  the  coli.edtions  of  Peter  Le 
Neve,  Efq.  Norrov  king  at  arms,  render 
k  unneceffary  to  enlarge  on  this,  which 
Mr.  Blomefield  thirty  years  before  this 
publication  encouraged  the  public  to 
expedf  from  his  hands.  The  materials 
being  left  without  the  laft  linifhing  at 
Mr.  Martin’s  death,  were  purchafed  by 
Mr.  John  Worth,  chemift,  of  Di is, 
F.S.a.  who  entertained  thoughts  of 
giving  them  to  the  public,  and  circu¬ 
lated  pvopolals,  dated  July  i,  1774,  for 
printing  them  by  fubfeription.  Upon 
the  encouragement  he  received,  he  had 
^dually  printed  five  iheets  of  the  work, 
and  engraved  four  plates.  This  fecond 
efto-rt  was  Waited  by  the  immature  death 
of  Mr.  Worth,  1775;  who  dying  in- 
Solvent,  his  library,  including  wliai  he 


had  referved  pf  the  imroenfe  colletftiona 
of  Le  Neve  and  Martin  at  the/r  dilper- 
lion  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  being 
fold  with  his  other  effedls  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors,  W3s purchafed  the  fame 
year  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt,  bookieller 
at  F-Iarlefton.  Of  him  Mr.  Gough 
bought  the  manuscript,  with  the  undi- 
gefted  jnaterials,  copy- right,  and  plates. 
The  firft  ot  thefe  required  a  general  re- 
vifal,  which  it  received  from  the  great 
diligence  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Gough. 

[j-J.  Ffis  dillreffes  obliged  him  to  dif- 
pofe  of  many  of  his  book^,  with  his  MS. 
notes  on  them,  to  Mr.  T.  Payne,  in  his 
life-time,  1769.  A  catalogue  of  his 
library  wa*  printed  after  his  death  at 
Lynn,  in  8vo.  177*,  in  hopes  of  diipo- 
u  ling  of  the  whole  at  once.  Mr, 
Worth,  chemift,  at  Difs,  F.  S.  A.  pur- 
chafed  the  reft,  with  all  his  other  col- 
letf! ions,  for  6och  The  printed  books 
ho  immediately  fold  to  Booth  and  Berry 
ot  Norwich,  who  difpofed  of  them  in  a 

catalogue. 
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catalogue,  1773.  The  pictures  and  Baker;  and  by  a  fecond  fale  there,  in 
lefTer  cuiiofities  Mr.  Worth  fold  by  May  I774,  MSS.  fcarce  books,  deeds, 
auction  at  Difs;  part  of  his  MSS.  in  grants,  pedigrees,  drawings,  prints, 
London,  in  April  1773,  by  Mr.  Samuel  coins,  and  curiofitics. 

MARTIN  (Benjamin),  a  name  here  mentioned,  rather 
to  lament  the  want  of  materials  for  a  life  of  him,  than  to  give 
one,  was  born  in  1704 ;  and  became  one  of  the  moft 
celebrated  mathematicians  and  opticians  of  the  age.  After 
publifhing  a  variety  of  ingenious  treatifes,  and  particularly  a 
icientific  “  Magazine”  under  his  own  name,  and  carrying  on  for 
many  years  a  very  extenfive  trade  as  an  optician  and  globe- 
maker,  in  Fleet  Street,  the  growing  infirmities  of  age  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  active  part  of  bufinefs, 
Trufting  too  fatally  to  what  he  thought  the  integrity  of  others; 
he  unfortunately,  though  with  a  capital  more  tfian  fufficient 
to  pay  all  his  debts,  became  a  bankrupt.  The  unhappy  old 
man,  in  a  moment  of  defperation  from  this  unexpected  ftroke, 
attempted  to  deftroy  himfelf;  and  the  wound,  though  not 
immediately  mortal,  haftened  his  death,  which  happened 
Feb.  9,  1782,  in  his  78th  year.  He  had  a  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  foffils  andcuriofities  of  almoft  every  fpecies ;  which, 
after  his  death,  were  almoft  given  away  by  public  auCtion. 

MARTINI  (Raymond),  a  Dominican  friar,  and  great 
orientalift,  who  flourifhed  in  the  1 3th  century.  He  was  born 
at  Sobirats  in  Catalonia ;  and  was  one  of  thofe  of  his  order, 
who  were  pitched  upon,  at  a  general  chapter  held  at  Toledo 
in  1250,  to  ftudy  Flebrew  and  Arabic,  in  order  to  confute 
the  Jews  and  Mahometans.  The  occafion  of  it  was  this: 
Raymond  de  Pennafort,  his  general,  having  a  ftrong  defire  to 
purge  Spain  of  Judaifm  and  Mahometanifm,  with  which  it 
was  infeCted,  procured  an  order  from  this  chapter,  that  the 
religious  of  his  fociety  fhould  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic.  This  talk  he  impofed  on  Martini 
among  others  ;  and  he  obtained  a  penfion  of  the  kings  of 
Arragon  and  Caftile,  for  fuch  as  fhould  ftudy  thofe  lan¬ 
guages,  on  purpofe  that  they  might  be  able  to  exert  thenj- 
ielves  in  the  converfion  of  infidels.  This  was  the  reafon  of 
Martini’s  applying  himfelf  to  thofe  ftudies,  which  he  did 
with  great  fuccefs  ;  and,  having  fufficient! y  qualified  him- 
felf  to  read  the  works  of  the  rabbins,  they  furnifhed  him  with 
fuch  arguments,  as  enabled  him  to  fight  the  Jews  with  their 
own  weapons.  This  appears  from  his  u  Pugio fiaei,”  which 
was  finifhed,  as  we  learn  from  himfelf,  in  1278,  though 
the  firft  publication  of  it  at  Paris  was  not  till  1651.  There 
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were  feverll  perfons  who  contributed  to  that  edition.  M. 
Bofquet,  who  died  bifhop  of  Montpelier,  fell  upon  the  ma- 
nufcript,  while' he  was  with  great  ardour  rummaging  all  the 
corners  of  the  library  of  the  college  de  Foix  at  Touloufe, 
about  3629.  Reread  it;  and,  after  copying  fome  things 
out  of  it,  gave  it  to  James  Spieghel,  a  learned  German,  and 
his  preceptor  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Spieghel  advifed 
Mauilac  to  publifh  it ;  who,  though  very  able  to  do  it  of 
himfelf,  had  however  for  an  aiTntant  Mr.  de  Voifin,  fon  of  a 
counfellor  in  the  parliament  at  Bourdeaux,  who  took  upon 
him  the  greateft  part  of  the  talk.  Thomas  Turc,  general  of 
the  Dominicans,  was  very  earneft  in  fpurring  on  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  edition  ;  and,  not  Satisfied  with  foliciting  them 
by  letters  equally  importunate  and  obliging,  he  gave  orders, 
that  they  fhould  be  provided  with  all  the  manufcripts  of  the 
44  Pugio  ftdei”  that  could  be  recovered.  In  fhort,  rhe  Do¬ 
minican  order  interefted  themfelves  fo  much  in  it,  that  they 
bore  the  charges  of  the  impreffion. 

Some  affert,  that  Martini  wrote  another  book,  intituled, 
44  Capiftrum  Judaeorum,”  and  alfo  44  A  Confutation  of  the 
44  Alcoran  and  that  the  copy  of  the  44  Pugio  fidei,”  written 
by  his  own  hand  in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  was  preferved  at 
Naples  in  the  convent  of  St.  Dominic.  The  great  know¬ 
ledge,  which  he  has  difcovered  of  the  books  and  opinions  of 
D!&.  an.  the  Jews,  has  made  fome  Imagine,  that  he  was  of  that  reli- 
Martiki.  gjon  •  “  but  this,”  fays  Bayle,  44  is  a  miftake.” 

Melchior  MARTYR  (Peter),  a  very  diftinguifhed  divine,  was 
vita  P*  M.  born  at  Florence  in  1500.  His  family  name  was  Vermi- 
lius  ;  but  nis  parents  gave  him  that  of  Martyr,  from  one 
Peter  a  martyr,  whole  church  happened  to  ftand  near  their 
houfe.  The  firft  rudiments  of  literature  he  received  from  his 
mother,  who  was  a  very  ingenious  lady ;  and  ufed,  as  it  is 
faid,  to  read  Terence  to  him  in  the  original.  When  he  was 
grown  up,  he  became  a  regular  Auguftine  in  the  manaftery 
of  Fifcoli  ;  and,  after  three  years  flay  there,  was  fent  to  the 
univerhty  or  Padua,  to  fludy  philofophy  and  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  At  26,  he  was  made  a  public  preacher  ;  and  he 
preached  firft  at  Brixia,  in  the  church  of  Afra,  then  at 
Rome,  Venice,  Mantua,  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  He  read 
lectures  of  philofophy  and  divinity  in  his  college,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudyor  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  he  attained 
the  knowledge  of  by  the  aftiftance  of  one  Ifaac,  a  Jewifti  phy- 
fi'cian.  Afterwards,  he  was  made  governor  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  the  altar  in  Naples  5  and  he  fell  in  with  the  writings  of 
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Zuinglius  and  Bucer,  which  begot  in  him  a  good  opinion  of 
Proteltantifm.  But  his, converfation  with  Valdes,  a  Spanifh 
lawyer,  did  fo  confirm  him  in  it,  that  he  made  no  fcruplc 
to  preach  it  at  Rome  privately  to  many  perfons  of  quality  : 
nay,  he  would  even  doit  publicly.  Thus  when  he  came  to 
I  Cor.  iii.  13.  he  boldly  affirmed,  that  place  not  to  be  meant 
of  purgatory  ;  cc  becaufe,”  faid  he,  44  the  fire  there  fpoken  of 
“  is  fuch  a  fire,  as  both  good  and  bad  muff  pals  through  ; 

44  and  the  fire  {hall  try  every  man’s  work  of  what  fort  it  is.” 

44  And  this,”  fays  a  certain  writer,  u  feeming  to  fhake  a  Lives  of 
44  main  pillar  of  purgatory,  the  Pope’s  furnace,  the  fire  vincs^by 
44  whereof,  like  the  philofopher’s  {tone,  melteth  all  his  Fuller. 

44  leaden  bulls  into  pure  gold  ;  fome  of  his  under- chemifts, 

44  like  Demetrius  and  the  craftfmen,  began  to  beftir  them- 
cc  felves,  and  caufed  him  to  be  filenced.” 

He  went  afterwards  to  Lucca,  where  he  was  made  fupe- 
rior  to  a  houfe  of  his  own  order;  and  there  he  lived  with 
Tremellius  and  Zanchius,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  con¬ 
verted.  But,  finding  himfelf  in  danger  here  alfo,  he  left 
the  city  fecretly,  and  travelled  to  Pifa  ;  whence,  by  letters 
to  cardinal  Pole,  and  to  the  fociety  of  Lucca,  he  fully  ex¬ 
plained  the  reafons  of  his  departure.  Then  coming  to  Flo¬ 
rence,  but  making  no  long  ffay  there,  he  fet  forward  for 
Germany;  and,  paffing  the  Alps,  went  to  Zurich  with 
Ochinus,  who  had  been  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  preachers 
of  Italy,  but  had  now  forfook  his  former  fu peril: i lions.  From 
Zurich  he  went  to  Bafil ;  and  thence,  by  Bucer’s  means, 
was  brought  to  Strafburg.  Here  he  married  a  young  mm 
that  had  left  her  convent,  who  lived  with  him  eight  years, 
and  died  at  Oxford.  M.  Adam  relates,  in  his  u  Life  of 
<c  Peter  Martyr,”  44  that  the  body  of  this  lady  was  after- 
“  wards,  in  queen  Mary’s  days,  inhumanly  dug  up  by  the 
order  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  buried  in  a  dunghill  ;  and  the 
“  reafon  given  for  fo  unnatural  a  proceeding  was,  becaufe 
“  the  remains  of  a  notorious  heretic  could  not,  without  a 
<c  moft  horrible  profanation,  be  buffered  to  lie  fo  near,  as  it: 

<c  feems  they  did,  to  the  remains  of  a  faintefs  called  Fride- 
<c  fuida.  But  the  true  reafon,”  adds  the  biographer,  44  was 
<c  a  motive  of  relentment,  which  cardinal  Pole  had  conceived 
4<  againfl  Peter  Martyr.  The  cardinal  had  formerly  been 
44  his  moft  intimate  friend,  and  even  continued  to  appear  fo, 

44  after  Martyr  had  expreffed  his  difgufl  at  the  errors  and 
44  fuperftitions  of  Rome  ;  but  when  Martyr  left  Italy,  he 
44  became  his  moft  inveterate  enemy,  and  exercifed  that  in- 
44  dignity,  and  even  cruelty  upon  the  wife,  which  it  was  not 
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iC  in  his  power  to  {hew  to  the  hufband.  However,  when 
44  queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  {he  was  removed 
44  again  by  an  order  of  the  bifhops,  and  folemnly  interred  in 
*c  the  moft  honourable  part  of  the  church.  Nay  more  :  to 
44  prevent  the  Papifts  from  treating  her  in  the  fame  oppro- 
44  brious  manner  again,  if  perchance  they  fhould  have  it  fri 
44  their  power,  her  bones  were  promifcuoufly  confounded 
44  with  the  bones  of  the  faintefs  Fridefuida,  fo  that  it  was  not 
44  poftible  to  diilinguifh  them  from  each  other.” 

But  to  proceed.  After  Peter  Martyr  had  fpent  five  years 
at  Strafbiirg,  he  was,  through  the  management  of  archbp. 
Cranmer,  fent  for  to  England  by  Edward  VI.  who  made 
him  profeflor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1549.  Here,  he  read 
leisures,  to  which  even  the  Popifh  party,  from  the  fame  of 
his  learning,  reforted  :  and  though  they  had  much  envying 
and  heart-burning  about  him,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  yet 
they  bore  him  pretty  patiently,  till  he  came  to  handle  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord’s -fupper.  Then  they  began  to  break 
forth  into  outrages,  to  difturb  him  in  his  ledfures,  to  fix  up 
malicious  and  fcandalous  fchedules  againft  him,  and  to  chal¬ 
lenge  him  to  difputes  ;  which  challenges  he  did  not  difdain  to 
accept,  but  difputed  firft,  privately  in  the  vice-chancellor’s 
lodge,  and  afterwards  in  public,  before  his  majefty’s  com- 
miJlioners,  deputed  for  that  purpofe.  At  length,  however, 
they  {firred  up  the  feditious  multitude  againft  him  fo  fuccefs- 
fully,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  London,  till  the  tumult 
was  fupprefled  ;  and  then  returning  again  was,  for  his  better 
fecurity,  made  by  the  king  canon  of  Chrift-Church.  And 
here  he  continued  till  queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne  ;  when, 
being  forced  to  fly,  he  palled  unknown  and  undifcovered 
through  Brabant,  and  other  Popifh  territories,  to  Strafburg  $ 
though  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  waylaid  both  here  and  beyond 
fea.  Thence  he  went  to  Zurich,  upon  an  honourable  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  magiftrates  of  that  place,  to  be  their  divinity 
profeflor.;  and  was  accompanied  thither  by  our  Jewel,  after¬ 
wards  bp.  of  Salisbury,  who  was  then  an  exile  in  thofe  parts. 
Here  he  lived  feven  years  in  high  efteem  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  and  in  great  friendfhip  with  Bullinger,  and 
other  learned  men.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to  Geneva, 
to  be  paftor  of  the  Italian  church  there  ;  and  in  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  days,  when  Proteftantifm  was  re-eftablifhed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  bp.  Jewel  laboured  to  bring  him  back  thither  ;  but 
all  in  vain:  he  continued  at  Zurich  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  1562,  in  his  63d  year.  However,  the  year 
before  he  died,  he  was  prevailed  with  by  letters  from  the 
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<|ueen -mother  of  France,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  other  peers  of  that  realm,  to  go  over  into  France 
to  the  fblemn  conference  at  Poiiiy,  where  he  difputed  againft 
the  Papifts,  with  Beza  and  others.  Not  long  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Zurich,  he  took  a  fecond  wife,  which  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  from  the  Italian  church  at  Geneva,  where  fhe 
lived  an  exile  for  religion.  He  had  two  children  by  her,  who 
both  died  very  young,  and  before  him  ;  and  he  left  her  with 
child  of  a  third,  which  proved  a  daughter. 

Peter  Martyr  is  defen'oed  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  able, 
healthy,  big-boned,  and  well-limbed  body,  and  of  a  coun¬ 
tenance  which  exprefled  an  inwardly  grave  and  fettled  turn 
of  mind.  His  parts  and  learning  were  very  uncommon  ;  as 
was  alfo  his  (kill  in  deputation,  which  made  him  as  much 
admired  by  the  Proteflants,  as  hated  by  the  Papifts.  He 
was  very  fmcere  and  indefatigable  in  promoting  a  reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  church  ;  yet  his  zeal  was  never  known  to  get 
the  better  of  his  judgement.  He  was  always  moderate  and 
prudent  in  his  outward  behaviour  ;  nor,  even  in  the  conflidl 
of  a  difpute,  did  he  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  tranfported  into  in-  • 
temperate  warmth,  or  unguarded  exprefiions  ever  to  efcape 
him.  But  his  pains  and  induftry  were  not  confined  to 
preaching  and  aifputing  againft  the  Papifts  ;  he  wrote  a  great 
many  books  againft  them,  none  of  which  raifed  his  reputa¬ 
tion  higher,  than  his  44  Defence  of  the  orthodox  dodlrine  of 
44  the  Lord’s-fupper,”  againft  bp.  Gardiner.  He  wrote  alfo 
feveral  tracts  of  divinity,  and  commentaries  on  many 
books  of  Scripture  ;  for  all  which  he  was  as  much  ap¬ 
plauded  by  one  party,  as  he  was  condemned  by  the  other. 

As  a  commentator  upon  Scripture,  he  fell  under  the  cog¬ 
nizance  of  father  Simon  ;  whofe  criticifm  upon  him  we  will  Critical  hid* 
here  tranfcribe,  becaufe  it  may  ferve  to  fhew,  what  opinion  ot  the  old 
was  entertained  of  him  by  thofe  of  the  Romifti  communion,  —<e* 
who  had  any  knowledge  mixed  with  their  zeal.  44  Peter 
u  Martyr,  a  Florentine,  who  was  called  into  England  at  the 
*4  beginning  of  the  Reformation  under  Edward  the  Sixth, 

44  and  v/ho  afterwards  taught  the  Holy  Scripture  at  Zurich, 

44  has  alfo  made,”  fays  that  eminent  critic,  44  feveral  com- 
44  mentaries  upon  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Bible,  which 
44  can  be  of  no  great  ufe  for  underftanding  the  literal  fenfe ; 

44  becaufe  they  are  full  of  common-places  and  queftions, 

44  which  he  draws  from  the  words  of  his  text.  It  is  prob- 
44  able  that,  as  he  was  a  florid  man,  he  followed  this  mer* 

44  thod,  to  fhew  both  his  learning  and  his  eloquence  ;  where- 
44  as,  if  he  had  only  kept  clofe  to  his  text,  he  would  not  have 
7  44  had 
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cc  had  the  opportunity  of  fpeaking  fo  much,  or  of  refolving 
44  fo  many  curious  queffions,  as  he  has  ffarted  in  his  Corn- 
Critical  bift.  tc  mentaries,  and  afterwards  falls  a-railing.  Thus,  in  the 
T?* C3,  ]*  44  beginning  of  his  4  Commentary  upon  the  book  of  Judges,3* 

44  fpeaking  of  Adonibezek,  who  had  cut  off  the  hands  and 
44  feet  of  feventy  of  his  neighbouring  kings,  after  having  ob- 
44  ferved,  that  at  that  time  every  city  had  a  king,  he  runs 
44  out  upon  the  ambition  of  our  prefent  princes,  whofe  chief 
64  care  is,  fays  he,  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  fubjecls. 
44  4  Tanta  hodie  monarchae  flagrant  ambitione,  ut  non  quot 
44  poflit  regere  provideant,  fed  id  unice  fpedlent  ut  quam- 
44  plurimos  regant that  is^  the  kings  of  our  times  are  fo 
44  very  ambitious,  that  they  never  conflder  what  number  of 
44  fubjedls  they  are  able  to  govern,  but  are  only  intent  upon 
44  increaflng  that  number.  The  fame  refledlion  he  after* 
44  wards  applies  to  bifliops,  who,  he  fays,  flick  at  no  means 
44  whatever  to  raife  themfelves  to  large  and  extended  fees  ; 
44  from  which  they  accumulate  vaft  riches  and  pofleflions, 
44  although  they  never  vifit  them.  4  Epifcopi  omnibus  modis 
44  id  ambiunt,  ut  diocefes  habeant  quam  ampliflimas,  a 
44  quibus,  licet  nunquam  eas  infpiciant,  uberrimos  frudlus 
*c  capiunt.’  In  a  word,  the  4  Commentaries  of  Peter  Martyr 
44  upon  the  Bible’  are  full  of  long  digreflions  ;  and  he  en- 
44  deavours  throughout  to  fliew  himfelf  a  learned  man.  For 
44  example,  in  this  very  fame  chapter  of  Judges,  upon  the 
44  account  only  of  one  word,  he  makes  a  long  difcourfe  con- 
44  cerning  giants,  wherein  he  fets  down  whatever  he  had 
44  read  upon  this  fubjedl  :  as  alfo  upon  the  account  of  the 
44  Hebrew  word  ?nas ,  tribute,  which  is  often  ufed  in  this 
44  chapter,  he  makes  a  long  digreflion  concerning  the  rife  of 
44  the  mafs,  wherein  he  explains  all  the  parts  of  it.” 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  Peter  Martyr  would  be  ranked 
at  Rome  amon^ft  the  heretics  of  the  firft  clafs.  He  was  fo  ; 
neverthelefs,  as  bp.  Jewel  obferves  in  his  44  Defence  of  the 
44  church  of  England,”  he  44  was  an  illuftrious  man,  and 
44  muff  never  be  named  without  the  higheft  re  1  peel  and 
44  honour.” 
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MARVELL  (Andrew),  a  very  ingenious  and  witty 
Englifh  writer,  was  the  fon  ot  Mr.  Andrew  Marvell,  mi- 
niffer  and  Ichoolmaffer  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull  in  Yorkfhire, 
and  was  born  in  that  town  in  1620.  His  parts  being' very 
great,  his  progrefs  in  letters  was  proportionable ;  fo  that,  at 
thirteen,  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge. 
But  he  had  not  been  long  there,  when  he  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Jefuits  ;  for  thofe  bufy  fa£lors  of  the  Romifh 
church,  under  the  connivance  of  this,  as  well  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  reign,  fpared  no  pains  to  make  profelytes  ;  for  which 
purpofe  feveral  of  them  were  planted  in  or  near  the  uni  ver¬ 
ities,  in  order  to  make  conquefts  among  the  young  fcholars. 

Marvell  fell  into  their  fnares,  as  Chillingworth  had  fallen 
before  him,  and  was  inveigled  up  to  London  ;  but  his  father 
being  appriled  of  it  foon  after  purfued  him,  and  finding  him. 
in  a  bookfeller’s  fhop  prevailed  with  him  to  return  to  college. 

He  afterwards  applied  to  his  ftudies  with  great  afliduity,  and 
took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1638.  About  this  time  he 
loft  his  father,  who  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  eroding 
the  Plumber,  as  he  was  attending  the  daughter  of  an  intimate 
female  friend  ;  who,  thereupon  becoming  childlefs,  fent  for 
young  Marvell,  and,  by  way  of  making  all  the  return  in 
her  power,  added  confiderably  to  his  fortune.  Upon  this  the 
plan  of  his  education  was  enlarged,  and  he  travelled  through 
inoft  of  the  polite  parts  of  Europe.  It  appears,  that  he  had 
been  at  Rome,  from  his  poem  intituled,  44  Flecknoe,”  an 
Englifh  prieft  at  Rome  :  in  which  he  has  deferibed  with  great 
humour  that  wretched  poetafter,  Mr.  Richard  Flecknoe, 
from  whom  Dryden  gave  the  name  of  Mac-Flecknoe  to  his 
fatire  againfl:  Shadwell.  During  his  travels,  happened  alfo 
another  occafion  of  exercifing  the  drollery  of  his  wit.  In 
France,  he  found  much  talk  of  one  Lancelot  Jofeph  de  Ma- 
liiban,  an  abbot;  who  pretended  to  enter  into  the  qualities 
of  thofe  he  had  never  feen,  and  to  prognofticate  their  good 
or  bad  fortune,  from  an  infpedtion  of  their  hand- writing. 

This  artift  was  handfomely  lathed  by  our  author,  in  a  poem 
written  upon  the  fpot,  and  addrefted  to  him.  We  know 
no  more  of  Marvell  for  feveral  years,  only  that  he  (pent  fome 
time  at  Conftantinople,  where  he  redded  as  fecretary  to  the 
Englifh  embafiy  at  that  court. 

In  1653,  we  hnd  him  returned  to  England,  and  employed 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  as  a  tutor  to  one  Mr.  Dutton;  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  an  original  letter  of  Marvell  to  that  ufurper,  Hill 
extant.  His  firft  appearance  in  any  public  capacity  at  home, 
was  his  being  made  ailiftant  to  the  celebrated  Milton,  Latin 
fecretary  to  the  ProteRor,  which,  according  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  happened  in  1657.  I  never  had,”  fays  he,  44  any,  Rehearfal 
44  not  the  remoteft  relation  to  public  matters,  nor  correfpond-  traniprofed^ 
44  ence  with  the  perfons  then  predominant,  until  the  year 
44  1657  ;  when  indeed  I  entered  into  an  employment,  for 
44  which  I  was  not  altogether  improper,  and  which  I  con- 
44  fidered  to  be  the  moft  innocent  and  inofFenfive  towards 
Vol.  IX.  I  -  46  his 
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6C  his  majefty’s  affairs  of  any  in  that  ufurped  and  irregular 
“  government,  to  which  all  men  were  then  expofed.  And 
ec  this  I  accordingly  difcharged  without  difobliging  any  one 
4C  perfon,  there  having  been  opportunity  and  endeavours 
“  fince  his  majefty’s  happy  return  to  have  dilcovered,  had 
<c  it  been  otberwife.” 

A  little  before  the  Reftoration,  he  was  chofen  by  his  na¬ 
tive  town,  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  to  fit  in  that  parliament 
which  began  at  Weftminfter,  April  the  25th,  1660,  and  af¬ 
terwards  for  that  which  began  May  the  8th,  1661.  In  this 
Ration  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  much  to  the  fatisfacfion  of  his 
electors,  that  they  allowed  him  an  handfome  penfion  all  the 
time  he  continued  to  reprefent  them ;  and  that  was,  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  feldom  fpoke  in  parliament,  but  had  * 
great  influence  without  doors  upon  the  members  of  both 
houfes.  Prince  Rupert,  particularly,  paid  the  greateft  rer 
gard  to  his  counfels  ;  fo  great,  that  whenever  he  voted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fentiments  of  Marvell,  which  he  often  did, 
it  was  a  faying  with  the  oppobte  party,  that  “  he  had  been 
<c  with  his  tutor  and  fuch  was  the  intimacy  between  the 
prince  and  Marvell,  that  when  the  latter  was  obliged  to  ab~ 
fcond,  to  avoid  falling  a  facrihce  to  the  indignation  and 
malice  of  thofe  enemies  whom  the  honeft  fharpnefs  of  his 
pen  had  excited,  the  former  frequently  went  to  fee  him,  dif- 
guifed  as  a  private  perfon.  For  Marvell  made  himfelf  fo 
obnoxious  to  the  governing  party,  by  the  oppofition  he  gave 
them  with  his  writings,  as  well  as  with  his  actions,  that  his 
life  was  often  threatened,  and  he  was  forced  to  conceal  him¬ 
felf  from  public  view. 

The  firft  attack  he  made  with  his  pen  was  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  occafion  :  In  1672,  Dr.  Parker,  a  man  of  parts  and 
learning,  but  a  furious  partizan,  and  virulent  writer  on  the 
fide  of  arbitrary  government,  publifhed  u  Bp.  BramhalPs 
“  Vindication  of  himfelf,  and  the  reft  of  the  epifcopal 
cc  clergy,  from  the  Prefbyterian  charge  of  Popery,  &c.”  to 
which  he  added  a  preface  of  his  own.  This  preface  our 
author  attacked,  in  a  piece  called,  u  The  Rehearfal  tranf- 
<c  profed  :  or,  animadverfions  on  a  late  book,  intituled,  A 
<c  preface,  ihewing  what  grounds  there  are  of  fears  and  jea- 

loufies  of  Popery,  the  fecond  impreffion,  with  additions 
<c  and  amendments.  London,  printed  by  J.  D.  for  the 
cc  aftigns  of  John  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza,  at  the  fign  of 
“  the  king’s  indulgence,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Lake  Le- 
<c  man  ;  and  fold  by  N.  Ponder  in  Chancery-Lane,  1672,” 
in  8 vo.  The  title  of  this  piece  is  taken  in  part  from  the 
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duke  of  Buckingham’s  comedy,  called  cc  The  Rehearfal 
and,  as  Dryden  is  ridiculed  in  the  play  under  the  name  of 
Bayes,  fo  Marvell  has  borrowed  the  fame  name  for  Parker, 
whom  he  has  expofed  with  much  ftrength  of  argument,  but 
yet  with  more  wit  and  humour.  Parker  anfwered  Marvell 
in  a  letter  intituled,  A  reproof  to  the  Rehearfal  tranfprofed 
to  which  Marvell  replied  in,  cc  The  Rehearfal  tranfprofed, 

<c  the  fecond  part.  Occafioned  by  two  letters  :  the  firft 
cc  printed  by  a  namelefs  author,  intituled,  A  reproof,  &c. ; 
the  fecond  left  for  me  at  a  friend’s  houfe,  dated  Nov.  3. 

1673,  fubfcribed  J.  G.  and  concluding  with  thefe  words  : 
cc  If  thou  darejl  to  print  any  lie  or  libel  again/l  Dr.  Parker , 
by  the  eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  throat.  Anfwered  by  An- 
<c  drew  Marvell,  London,  1673,”  in  8vo.  Marvell  did 
not  confine  himfelf  in  thefe  pieces  to  Parker’s  principles,  as 
they  appear  in  the  “  Preface  and  the  Reproof;”  but  he  ex¬ 
pofed  and  confuted  likewife  feveral  things,  which  the  dodtor 
had  advanced  in  his  u  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,”  publifhed  in 
1670,  and  in  his  u  Defence”  of  it  in  1671.  Parker  made 
no  reply  to  Marvell’s  laft  piece  :  “  He  judged  it  more  pru-  Atben. 

“  dent,”  fays  Wood,  <c  to  lay  down  the  cudgels,  than  tb0xon,vo^“* 
ct  enter  the  lifts  again  with  an  untowardly  combatant,  fo 
cc  hugely  well  verfed  and  experienced  in  the  then  but  newly 
<c  refined  art,  though  much  in  mode  andfafhion  almoft  ever 
fince,  of  fporting  and  jeering  buffoonery. — It  w*as  gene- 
‘c  nerally  thought,  however,  by  many  of  thofe  who  were 
<c  otherwife  favourers  of  Parker’s  caufe,  that  the  victory  lay 
iC  on  Marvell’s  fide  ;  and  it  wrought  this  good  effedt  on 
<c  Parker,  that  for  ever  after  it  took  down  his  high  fpirit.” 

Burnet,  fpeaking  of  Parker,  fays,  that,  cc  after  he  had  for  Hlft.  of  hla 
fome  years  entertained  the  nation  with  feveral  virulent  own  times, 
“  books,  he  was  attacked  by  the  livelieft  droll  of  the  age,  vol‘  u 
“  who  wrote  in  a  burlefque  ftrain  ;  but  with  fo  peculiar  and 
“  entertaining  a  conduct,  that  from  the  king  down  to  the 
tradefman  his  books  were  read  with  great  pleafure.  That 
<c  not  only  humbled  Parker,  but  the  whole  party  ;  for  the 
“  author  of  the  Rehearfal  tranfprofed  had  all  the  men  of  wit 
“  op  his  fide.”  Swift  likewife,  fpeaking  of  the  ufuai  fate  Tale  of  a 
of  common  anfwerers  to  books,  and  how  fhort- lived  their  tub# 
labours  are,  adds,  that  “  there  is  indeed  an  exception,  when 
tc  any  great  genius  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  expofe  a 
foolifh  piece;  fo  we  ftill  read  Marvell’s  anfwer  to  Parker 
“  with  pleafure,  though  the  book  it  anfwers  be  funk  long 
“  ago.”  Several  other  writers  fell  with  great  fury  and  viru¬ 
lence  upon  Marvell ;  but  Parker  being  confidered  as  the 
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principal,  Marvell  levelled  his  artillery  chiefly  at  hint, 
touching  the  reft  here  and  there  occafionally  only. 

A  few  years  after,  another  divine  fell  under  the  cognizance 
of  Marvell’s  pen  ;  and  it  came  to  pafs  on  this  wife  :  In  1675, 
Dr.  Herbert  Croft,  bp.  of  Hereford,  publiftied  without  his 
name  a  difeourfe  in  4to,  intituled,  44  The  naked  truth  ;  or 
44  the  true  Hate  of  the  primitive  church.  By  an  humble  Mo- 
44  derator.”  This  was  immediately  anfwered  by  feveral 
perfons,  and  among  the  reft  by  Dr.  Turner,  mafter  of  St. 
John’s -college,  Cambridge,  in  a  book  called,  44  Animad- 
44  verfions  upon  a  late  pamphlet,  intituled.  The  naked 
44  truth,  &c.”  This  animadverter  being  againft  moderation, 
which  the  author  of  44  Naked  truth”  had  written  his  book  on 
purpofe  to  inculcate,  provoked  Marvell,  who  was  a  lover  of 
it,  to  take  him  to  talk  :  and  he  did  fo  in  the  following  piece, 
44  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  divine  in  mode;  being  certain  anno- 
44  tations  upon  the  animadverfions  on  the  Naked  truth,  to- 
44  gether  with  a  fhort  Hiftorical  eflay  concerning  general 
44  councils,  creeds,  and  impofitions  in  matters  of  religion. 
44  By  Andreas  Rivetus,  junior.  Anagrammatifed,  Res  nuda 
44  veritas ,  1676,”  4-to,  The  44  Hiftorical  eflay”  was  after¬ 
wards  printed  by  itfelf  in  folio.  The  laft  work  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  which  was  publiftied  in  his  life-time,  was  44  An  ac- 
44  count  of  the  growth  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  government 
44  in  England ;  more  particularly,  from  the  long  proroga- 
44  tion  of  Nov.  1675,  ending  the  15th  of  Feb.  1676,  till 
44  the  laft  meeting  of  parliament  the  16th  of  July,  1677  : 
44  1678,  folio:  and  reprinted  in  State  tracts  in  1689.”  In 
this  piece  our  author,  having  imputed  the  Dutch  war  to  the 
corruption  of  the  court,  afierts,  that  the  Papifts,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  French,  were  the  true  fprings  of  all  the  councils 
at  this  time  ;  and  thefe,  and  other  afperfions  upon  the  king 
and  miniftry,  occafioned  the  following  advertifement  to  be 
publiftied  in  the  Gazette:  44  Whereas  there  have  been  lately 
44  printed  and  publifhed  feveral  feditious  and  fcandalous  libels 
44  againft  the  proceedings  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and 
44  other  his  majefty’s  courts  of  juftice,  to  the  diflionour  of 
44  his  majefty’s  government,  and  the  hazard  of  public 
44  peace  ;  thefe  are  to  give  notice,  that  what  perfon  foever 
44  fliall  difeover  unto  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  the  prin- 
44  ter,  publiftier,  author,  or  hander  to  the  prefs,  of  any  of 
44  the  Paid  libels,  fo  that  full  evidence  may  be  made  thereof 
44  to  a  jury,  without  mentioning  the  informer  ;  efpecially 
44  one  libel,  intituled,  An  account  of  the  growth  of  Popery, 
44  &c,  and  another  ^called,  A  feafonable  argument  to  all  the 
v  .  44  grand 
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grand  juries,  &c.  the  difcoverer  fhall  be  rewarded  as'fol- 
<e  lows :  he  fhall  have  fifty  pounds  for  fuch  difcovery,  as 
c<  aforefaid  ;  of  the  printer  or  publifher  of  it  from  the  prefs, 

**  and  for  the  hander  of  it  to  the  prefs,  100  1.  &c.” 

Marvell,  by  thus  oppofing  the  miniflry  and  their  meafures, 
created  hitnfeif  many  enemies,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
and  made  himfelf  very  obnoxious  to  the  government  :  not- 
withftanding  which,  Charles  II.  took  great  delight  in  his 
converfation,  and  tried  all  means  to  win  him  over  to  his  fide, 
but  in  vain  ;  nothing  being  ever  able  to  fhake  his  refolution. 
There  were  many  inflances  of  his  firmnefs  in  refilling  the 
offers  of  the  court ;  but  he  was  proof  again fl  all  temptations. 
The  king,  having  one  night  entertained  him,  fent  the  lord 
treafurer  Danby  the  next  morning  to  find  out  his  lodgings ; 
which  were  then  up  two  pair  of  flairs,  in  one  of  the  little 
courts  in  the  Strand.  He  was  bufily  writing,  when  the  trea¬ 
furer  opened  the  door  abruptly  upon  him  ;  upon  which,  fur- 
prifed  at  fo  unexpected  a  vifitor,  Marvell  told  his  lordfhlp, 
“  he  believed  he  had  miflaken  his  way.”  Lord  Danby  re¬ 
plied,  “  Not  now  I  have  found  Mr.  Marvell  ;”  telling  him, 
that  became  with  a  meffage  from  his  majefly,  which  was  to 
know,  what  his  majefly  could  do  to  ferve  him  ?  to  which 
Marvell  replied,  with  his  ufual  facetioufnefs,  that  “  it  was 
M  not  in  his  majeily’s  power  to  ferve  him.”  Coming  to  a 
ferious  explanation,  our  author  told  the  treafurer,  “  that  he 
“  knew  full  well  the  nature  of  courts,  having  been  in  many  ; 
<c  and  that  whoever  is  diflinguifhed  by  the  favour  of  the 
u  prince,  is  always  expected  to  vote  in  his  interefl.  ’  Lord 
Danby  told  him,  that  h.s  majefly,  from  the  jufl  fenfe  he  had 
of  his  merit  alone,  defired  to  know,  whether  there  was  any 
place  at  court  he  could  be  pleafed  with  ?  To  which  Marvell 
replied,  “that  he  could  not  with  honour  accept  the  offer; 
“  fince,  if  he  did,  he  mufl  either  be  ungrateful  to  the  king 
“  in  voting  againfl  him,  or  falfe  to  his  country  jn  giving  in 
“  to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  The  only  favour  therefore 
“  which  he  begged  of  his  majefly  was,  that  he  would  efleem 
“  him  as  faithful  a  fubjedl  as  any  he  had,  and  more  truly  in 
“  his  interefl  by  refufing  his  offers,  than  he  could  have  been 
“  by  embracing  them.”  Lord  Danby,  finding  no  argu¬ 
ments  would  make  the  leaf!  impreffion,  told  him,  “  that 
“  the  king  had  ordered  him  1000I.  which  he  hoped  he  would 
ct  receive,  till  he  could  think  of  fomething  farther  to  afk  his 
“  majefly.”  This  lafl  offer  he  rejedled  with  the  lame  fleadi- 
nefs  as  the  firfl ;  though,  as  foon  as  the  treafurer  was  gone, 
be  was  forced  to  borrow  a  guinea  of  a  friend. 
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Marvell  died,  1678,  in  his  58th  year,  not  without  thfe 
ftrongeft  fufpicions  of  being  poifoned  ;  for  he  was  always 
very  temperate,  and  of  an  healthful  and  ftrong  conftitution  to 
the  lad.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the 
Fields;  and  ten  years  after,  in  1688,  the  town  of  Kingfton 
upon  Hull,  to  teftify  her  grateful  remembrance  of  his  honeft 
fer vices  to  her,  collected  a  fum  of  money  to  eredl  a  monu¬ 
ment  over  him,  and  procured  an  epitaph  to  be  written  by  an 
able  hand  :  but  theminifler  of  the  parifh  forbid  both  the  in- 
fcription  and  monument  to  be  placed  in  that  church.  Wood 
tells  us,  that  in  his  converfation  he  was  very  modeif,  and  of 
few  words  ;  and  Cooke,  the  writer  of  his  life,  obferves,  that 
he  was  very  referved  among  thofe  he  did  not  v/ell  know, 
but  a  mod  delightful  and  improving  companion  among  his 
friends.  After  his  death  were  publifhed  ct  Mifcellaneous 
poems,”  in  1681,  folio,  with  this  advertifement  to  the 
reader  prefixed  : 

6C  Thefe  are  to  certify  every  ingenious  reader,  that  all 
u  thefe  poems,  as  alfo  the  other  things  in  this  book  con- 
“  tained,  are  printed  according  to  the  exa£I  copies  of  my  late 
cc  dear  hufband,  under  his  own  hand-writing,  being  found 
iC  fince  his  death  among  his  other  papers.  Witnefs  my 
<c  hand,  this  15th  day  of  October,  1680. 

“  Mary  Marvell.” 

But  Cooke  fays,  that cc  thefe  were  publifhed  with  no  other  but 
“  a  mercenary  view,  and  indeed  not  all  to  the  honour  of  the 
“  deceafed,  by  a  woman  with  whom  he  lodged,  who  hoped 
cc  by  this  ffratagem  to  fhsre  in  what  he  left  behind  him  :  for 
“  that  he  was  never  married.”  T his  gentleman  gave  an 
edition,  corredled  from  the  faults  of  former  editions,  of 
“  The  works  of  Andrew  Marvell,  efq;  Lond.  1726,”  in  2  vols. 
i2mo:  in  which,  however,  are  contained  only  his  poems 
and  letters,  and  not  any  of  the  profe  pieces  abovementioned. 
Cooke  prefixed  alfo  the  life. of  Marvell,  which  we  have  prin¬ 
cipally  made  ufe  of  in  this  account  of  him.  A11  handfome 
edition  has  fince  been  publifhed  by  the  gallant  Captain 
Thompfon,  in  3  vols.  4to. 

MARULLUS,  a  poet  of  Calabria  in  the  fifth  century, 
came  to  Padua,  to  wait  upon  Attila ;  after  that  king  of  the 
Huns  had  opened  himfelf  a  palfage  into  Italy,  by  the  taking 
of  Aquileia,  and  had  deftroyed  or  fubdued  all  that  came  in 
Bayle’iDId.  his  way.  Marullus  expc&ed  an  ample  reward  for  the  flat¬ 
teries,  with  which  he  had  filled  his  panegyric  upon  Attila  ; 

but 
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but  when  that  prince  was  informed  by  his  interpreters,  that 
the  poem  deduced  his  origin  from  heaven,  and  ftyled  him  a 
God,  he  ordered  both  the  verfesand  the  verfifier  to  be  burned. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  all  flatterers  might  be  thus  re¬ 
warded  -y  but,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  we  have  the  mortification 
to  learn,  that  Attila  mitigated  the  punifhmcnt,  upon  reflect¬ 
ing,  that  fuch  a  piece  of  feverity  might  hinder  other  authors 
from  writing  his  praifes. 

MARULLUS  (Michael  Tarchanistis),  one  of Bayie\,Di$* 
thofe  learned  Greeks,  who  retired  into  Italy  after  the  Turks 
had  taken  Conflantinople,  where  he  was  born.  It  was  not 
his  zeal  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  for  he  was  an  impious 
blafphemer  and  atheift,  but  the  fear  of  flavery,  which  made 
him  abandon  his  country.  In  Italy  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  profefllon  of  arms,  and  ferved  in  the  troops  of  horfe  un¬ 
der  Nicholas  Rolla,  a  Lacedemonian.  He  joined  the  two 
profeflions  of  letters  and  arms,  and  would  be  no  lefs  a  poet 
than  a  foldier  :  and,  as  he  fufpeCted  that  it  would  not  be 
thought  any  extraordinary  thing  in  him  to  be  able  to  write 
Greek  verfes,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  ffudy  of 
Latin  poetry,  and  acquired  a  good  deal  of  reputation  by  his 
fuccefs  in  it.  His  Latin  poems  confided  of  four  books  of 
epigrams,  and  as  many  of  hymns.  He  had  begun  a  poem 
upon  the  education  of  a  prince,  which  he  did  not  flnifh  : 
however,  as  much  of  it  as  was  found  among  his  papers 
Was  publifhed  along  with  his  epigrams  and  hymns  ;  and  this 
whole  collection  has  palled  through  feveral  editions.  The 
critics  are  divided  about  his  poems,  fome  praifing  them 
highly,  while  others,  as  the  two  Scaligers,  find  great  fault 
with  them.  Erafmus  fays,  in  his  <c  Ciceronianus,”  that  the 
poems  of  Marullus  would  have  been  tolerable,  if  they  had 
favoured  lefs  of  paganifm :  u  Marulli  pauca  legi,  tolerabilia 

fl  minus  haberent  paganitatis.”  He  created  himfelf  many 
enemies,  by  cenfuring  too  freely  the  ancient  Latin  :  Flori- 
aus  Sabinus  and  Politian  ufed  him  feverely,  in  the  oppofl- 
tion  they  gave  him  upon  this  head.  The  learned  men  of 
that  time  ufually  rofe  to  fame  by  the  way  of  tranflation  ; 
but  this  he  defpifed,  either  as  too  mean  or  too  hazardous  a 
talk.  Varillas,  in  his  u  Anecdotes  of  Florence, ”  aflerts, 
that  Laurence  de  Medicis  conjured  Marullus,  by  letters  Hill 
extant,  to  tranflate  Plutarch’s  moral  works  ;  but  that  Ma¬ 
rullus  had  fo  great  an  averfion  to  that  kind  of  drudgery, 
which  obliged  him,  as  he  faid,  to  become  a  Have  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  anpther,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  get  to 
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the  end  of  the  firft  page.  He  loft  his  life  as  he  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  pafs  the  river  Csecina,  which  runs  by  Volaterra,  in 
7  ufc any.  Perceiving  that  his  horfe  had  plunged  with  his 
fore-feet  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  could  not  difengage  them 
again,  he  fell  into  a  paflion,  and  gave  him  the  fpur  :  but 
both  his  horfe  and  himfelf  fell  ;  and,  as  his  leg  was  engaged 
under  the  horfe’s  belly,  there  needed  but  little  water  to  ftifle 
him.  Pierius  Valerianus,  who  relates  thefe  circumftances, 
obferves,  that  this  poet  blafphemed  terribly  juft  before  his 
death,  and  immediately  upon  his  fall  difeharged  a  thoufand 
reproaches  and  curfes  againft  heaven.  His  impiety  feems 
unqueftionable ;  and  it  is  imputed  to  this  turn  of  mind, 
that  he  admired  Lucretius  fo  much.  He  gave  a  new  edition 
of  his  poem,  which  is  feverely  Jafhed  in  cs  Jofeph  Scaliger’s 

notes  upon  Catullus  and  he  endeavoured  to  imitate 
him.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  “  the  reft  of  the  poets  were  only 
<c  to  be  read,  but  that  Virgil  and  Lucretius  were  to  be  got 

by  heart.52 

MARY,  queen  of  England,  and  eldeft  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  his  firft  wife,  Catharine  of  Spain,  was 
born  at  Greenwich  in  Kent,  Feb.  18,  1517*  Her  mother 
was  very  careful  of  her  education,  and  provided  her  with 
tutors  to  teach  her  what  was  fitting.  Her  firft  preceptor  was 
the  famous  Linacer,  who  drew  up  for  her  ufe  cc  The  rudi- 

ments  of  grammar,55  and  afterwards,  u  De  emendata 
64  ftruclura  Latini  fermonis  libri  fex.55  Linacer  dying  when 
{he  was  but  fix  years  old,  Ludovicus  Vives,  a  very  learned 
man  of  Valenzain  Spain,  was  her  next  tutor;  and  he  com- 
pofed  for  her,  De  ratione  ftudii  puerilis.’5  Under  the 
direction  of  thefe  excellent  men,  fhe  became  fo  great  a 
miftrefs  of  Latin,  that  Erafmus  commends  her  for  her 
cpiftles  in  that  language:  u  Scriplit  bene  Latinas  epiftolas,55 
fays  he. 

Towards  the  end  of  her  father’s  reign,  at  the  earneft  foli- 
citation  of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  {he*  undertook  to  tranflate 
Erafmus’s  “  Faraphrafe  on  the  gofpel  of  St.  John;55  but 
bring  caft  into  ficknefs,  as  Udall  relates,  partly  by  over¬ 
much  ft ud, y  it:  this  work,  after  fire  had  made  fome  progrefs 
therein,  fbe  left  the  reft  to  be  done  by  Dr.  Mallet,  her 
chaplain.  This  translation  is  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of 
<c  Lrafmus’s  Faraphrafe  upon  the  New  Teftament,  London, 
tc  1548,"”  folio;  and  before  it  is  a  “  Preface,55  written  by 
Udall,  the  famous  mafter  of  Eton-fchool,  and  addrefied  to 
the  queen  dowager.  This  “  Preface55  contains  many  reflec¬ 
tions, 
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tions,  which  may  very  much  edify  the  females  of  this  age ;  and 
for  their  fakes  therefore  we  will  tranfcribe  a  part  of  it.  Mr. 
Udall  takes  occafion  in  it  to  obferve  to  her  majefty,  44  the 
44  great  number  of  noble  women  at  that  time  in  England, 
44  not  only  given  t  the  ftudy  of  human  fciences  and  ftrange 
44  tongues,  but  alfo  fo  thoroughly  expert  in  the  holy  Scrip - 
44  tures,  that  they  were  able  to  compare  with  the  beft  writers, 
44  as  well  in  enditing  and  penning  of  godly  and  fruitful  trea« 
44  tifes,  to  the  inftrudlion  ana  edifying  of  realms  in  the 
44  knowledge  of  God,  as  alfo  in  tranflating  good  books  out 
44  of  Latin  or  Greek  into  Englifh,  for  the  ufe  and  commo- 
46  dity  of  fuch  as  are  rude  and  ignorant  of  the  faid  tongues. 
4 4  It  was  now,”  he  faid,  44  no  news  in  England,  to  fee  young 
44  damfels  in  noble  houfes,  and  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
44  inftead  of  cards,  and  other  inftruments  of  idle  trifling,  to 
44  have  continually  in  their  hands  either  Pfalms,  Homilies, 
44  and  other  devout  meditations,  or  elfe  Paul’s  epiftles,  or 
44  feme  book  of  holy  Scripture  matters,  and  as  familiarly 
44  both  to  read  or  reafon  thereof  in  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
44  or  Italian,  as  in  Englifh.  It  was  now  a  common  thing 
44  to  fee  young  virgins  fo  trained  in  the  ftudy  of  good  let- 
44  ters,  that  they  willingly  fet  all  other  vain  paftimes  at 
44  nought  for  learning’s  fake.  It  was  now  no  news  at  all, 
44  to  fee  queens  and  ladies  of  moft  high  eftate  and  progeny, 
44  inftead  of  courtly  dalliance,  to  embrace  virtuous  exercifes 
44  of  reading  and  writing,  and  with  moft  earneft  ftudy, 
44  both  early  and  late,  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  acquiring 
44  of  knowledge,  as  well  in  all  other  liberal  arts  and  dif- 
44  ciplines,  as  alfo  moft  efpecially  of  God  and  his  holy  word. 
44  And  in  this  behalf,”  fays  he,  44  like  as  to  your  highnefs,  as 
44  well  for  compofing  and  fetting  forth  many  godly  Pfalms, 
44  and  divers  other  contemplative  meditations,  as  alfo  for 
44  caufing  thefe  paraphrafes  to  be  tranflated  into  our  vulgar 
44  tongue,  England  can  never  be  able  to  render  thanks  fuf- 
44  ficient ;  fo  may  it  never  be  able,  as  her  deferts  require, 
44  enough  to  praife  and  magnify  the  moft  noble,  the  moft: 
44  virtuous,  the  moft  witty,  and  the  moft  ftudious  lady 
44  Mary’s  grace,  for  taking  fuch  pain  and  travail  in  tranf- 
44  lating  this  Paraphrafe  of  Erafmus  upon  the  gofpel  of  St. 
44  John. — What  could  be  a  more  plain  declaration  of  her 
44  moft  conftant  purpofe  to  promote  God’s  word,  and  the 
44  free  grace  of  his  gofpel  ?  &c.”  Mr.  Udall  was  miftaken  ; 
file  never  meant  any  fuch  thing  :  for,  foon  after  her  accellion 
to  the  throne,  a  proclamation  was  iftued  for  calling  in  and 
fuppreftiug  this  very  book,  and  all  others  that  had  the  lead: 
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Catalogue  of  tendency  towards  furthering  the  Reformation.  And  an  in- 
and  noble  genious  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ficknefs  which  came 
authors  of  upon  her  while  fhe  was  tranflating  St.  John,  was  all  af- 
Engiand,  fe6ted  ;  “  for/’  fays  he,  “  Hie  would  not  fo  eafily  have  been 
''d'*edu^' “  caff  *nto  hchnefs,  had  file  been  employed  on  the  Legends 
<c  of  St.  Terefa,  or  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna.” 

King  Edward  her  brother  dying  the  6th  of  July,  1553, 
fhe  was  proclaimed  queen  the  fame  month,  and  crowned  in 
October,  by  Stephen  Gardiner,  bifhop  of  Winchefter. 
July  I554>  fhe  was  married  to  Philip  prince  of  Spain,  eldeft 
fon  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  and  now  began  that 
perfecution  againft  the  Proteftants,  for  which  her  reign  is  fo 
juftly  infamous.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  queen  was 
herfelf  of  a  compaiTionate  and  humane  difpolition ;  and  that 
moft  of  thofe  barbarities  were  tranfacled  by  her  bifhops, 
without  her  knowledge  or  privity.  Without  her  knowledge 
and  privity  they  could  not  be :  it  would  be  a  better  defence 
of  her  to  fay,  that  a  ffricb  adherence  to  a  falfe  religion,  and 
a  confcientious  obfervanceof  its  pernicious  and  cruel  dictates, 
over- ruled  and  got  the  better  of  that  goodnefs  of  temper, 
which  was  natural  to  her.  But  neither  can  this  plea  be  rea- 
fonably  admitted  by  any  one,  who  conllders  her  unkind  and 
inhuman  treatment  of  her  fifter,  the  lady  Elizabeth;  her  ad¬ 
mitting  a  council  for  the  taking  up  and  burning  of  her  father’s 
body  ;  her  molt  ungrateful  and  perfidious  breach  of  promife 
with  the  Suffolk  men ;  her  ungenerous  and  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment  of  judge  Hales,  who  had  ftrenuoufly  defended  her  right 
of  fucceilion  to  the  crown ;  and  of  abp.  Cranmer,  who  in 
reality  had  faved  her  life.  Shall  we  excufe  all  this  by  faying, 
Tantum  religio  potuit  fuadere  malorum  ?”  Her  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Cranmer  deferve  to  be  more  particularly  fet  forth. 
H* ft. of  Ref.  Burnet  fays,  cc  that  her  firm  adherence  to  her  mother’s  caufe 
“  and  intereft,  and  her  backwardnefs  in  fubmitting  to  the 
king  her  father,  were  thought  crimes  of  fuch  a  nature  by 
his  majelfy,  that  he  came  to  a  refolution  to  put  her  openly 
<£  to  death  ;  and  that,  when  all  others  were  unwilling  to  run 
cc  any  rifk  in  faving  her,  Cranmer  alone  ventured  upon  it. 
In  his  gentle  way  he  told  the  king;  That  file  was  young 
and  indifcreet,  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  if  fhe  ob- 
ftinately  adhered  to  that,  which  her  mother  and  all  about 
her  had  been  infilling  into  her  for  many  years  ;  but  that  it 
would  appear  ftrange,  if  he  fhould  for  this  caufe  fo  far 
forget  the  father,  as  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  his 
own  child  ;  that,  if  fhe  were  feparated  from  her  mother 
and  her  people,  in  a  little  time  there  might  be  ground 
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gained  on  her  ;  but  that  to  take  away  her  life,  would  raife 
“  horror  through  all  Europe  againft  him  :”  by  which  means 
he  preferved  her.  Queen  Catharine,  hearing  of  the  king’s 
bloody  intention,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  daughter  ;  in 
which  fhe  encouraged  her  to  fuffer  cheerfully,  to  truft  to 
God,  and  keep  her  heart  clean.  She  charged  her  in  all 
things  to  obey  the  king’s  commands,  except  in  the  matters 
of  religion.  She  fent  her  two  Latin  books  :  the  one  u  De 
“  vita  Chrifti,  with  the  Declaration  of  the  Gofpels  the 
other,  u  St.  Jerome’s  Epiftles  to  Paula  and  Euftochium.” 

This  letter  of  Catharine  may  be  feen  in  the  “  Appendix  to 
Burnet’s  fecond  volume  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reforma- 
cc  tion.” — But  to  conclude  with  queen  Mary.  A  froward 
fort  of  virtue,  and  a  melancholy  piety,  are  the  befh  things 
that  can  be  faid  of  her.  Thefe  were  greatly  increafed  by 
feveral  crofs  accidents,  fuch  as  her  difappointment  in  child¬ 
bearing,  and  the  abfence  and  unkindnefs  of  Philip  confe- 
quent  thereupon  :  and,  as  they  had  no  good  effedl  on  the 
fubjedl,  lo  neither  had  they  on  the  queen  herfelf ;  for  they 
are  fuppofed,  by  deeply  affedting  her  fpirits,  to  have  brought 
on  that  fever  of  which  fhe  died,  Nov.  7.  1558,  after  a  reign 
of  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days. 

There  are  fome  things  of  her  writing  fbill  extant.  Strype  strype* 
has  preferved  three  prayers  or  meditations  of  hers  :  the  firff,  vol.  iii. 

<c  Againft  the  aflaults  of  vice  ;”  the  fecond,  “  A  meditation  p* 
touching  adverfity the  third,  tc  A  prayer  to  be  read  at 
“  the  hour  of  death.”  In  Fox’s  cc  Adis  and  monuments”  are 
printed  eight  of  her  letters  to  king  Edward  and  the  lords  of 
the  council,  on  her  nonconformity,  and  on  the  imprifon- 
ment  of  her  chaplain  Dr.  Mallet.  In  the  <c  Sylloge  epifto- 
“  larum”  are  feveral  more  of  her  letters,  extremely  curious  : 
one  of  her  delicacy  in  never  having  written  but  to  three  men; 
one  of  affedlion  for  her  fifter ;  one  after  the  death  of  Anne 
Boleyn  ;  and  one  very  remarkable  of  Cromwell  to  her.  In 
cc  Haynes’s  State  papers”  are  two  in  Spanifb,  to  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth.  There  is  alfo  a  French  letter,  printed  by  ibid^vcl.iiL, 
Strype  from  the  u  Cotton  library,”  in  anfwer  to  a  haughty  P*  3*8* 
mandate  from  Philip,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  marry  the  lady 
Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  againft  the  queen’s  andprin- 
cefs’s  inclination  :  it  is  written  in  a  moft  abjedl  manner,  and 
a  wretched  ftyle.  Bp.  Tanner  afcribes  to  her  “A  hiftory  of 
“  her  own  life  and  death,”  and  “  An  account  of  martyrs  in 
<c  her  reign  but  this  is  manifeftly  an  error. 
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je’ob’s  Lite  MARY,  queen  of  Scots,  famous  for  her  beauty,  her  wit, 
Ipetnof  ^er  Darning,  and  her  misfortunes,  was  born  Dec.  8,  1542, 
Scots,  p.  18.  and  was  the  daughter  and  foie  heirefs  of  James  the  Fifth  king 
of  Scots,  by  Mary  of  Lorrain,  his  fecond  queen,  and  dow¬ 
ager  of  Longueville.  She  was  not  eight  days  old  when  her 
father  died ;  whereupon,  after  great  animofities  among  the 
nobility,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  earl  of  Arran,  as  being 
by  proximity  of  blood  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  in  legitimate 
defcent,  and  the firft  peer  of  Scotland,  fhould  be  made  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  of  the  queen  :  who  re¬ 
mained,  in  the  mean  time,  with  her  mother  in  the  royal  pa¬ 
lace  of  Linlithgow.  Great  fuit  being  made  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  in  the  behalf  of  his  fon  Edward,  for  this  princefs  in 
her  childhood,  it  was  at  lad  agreed  between  the  chief  peers 
of  both  kingdoms,  that  fhe  fhould  be  given  in  marriage  to 
that  prince ;  which,  being  refufed  afterwards  by  her  gover¬ 
nor,  occafioned  the  famous  battle  of  Muffelburg.  Upon 
the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  this  battle,  fhe  was  conveyed  by 
the  queen-mother  into  the  ille  of  Inchemahom,  where  fhe 
laid  the  foundation  of  her  knowledge  in  the  Latin,  French, 
Spanifb,  and  Italian  tongues  ;  in  which  fhe  afterwards  ar¬ 
rived  at  fo  great  perfedlion,  that  few  were  found  equal  to  her 
iij  any  of  them,  and  nonefuperior  in  them  all. 

The  queen-mother  being  inclined  to  the  intered  of  France, 
the  young  queen,  by  her  care,  was  conveyed  thither,  when 
but  about  fix  years  old.  After  flaying  a  few  days  with  the  king 
and  queen  at  court,  Die  was  fent  to  a  monadery,  where  were 
educated  the  daughters  of  the  chief  nobility  ol  rhe  kingdom. 
Here  fhe  fpent  her  time  in  all  the  offices  and  duties  of  a  mo¬ 
nadic  life  ;  being  condant  in  her  devotion  ;,  and  very  ob- 
fervant  of  the  difcipline.  She  placed  much  of  her  fludy  in 
learning  languages  ;  and  fhe  acquired  fo  confummate  a  fkill 
in  Latin,  that  the  fpcke  an  oration  of  her  own  compofmg  in 
that  language,  in  the  great  guard-room  at  toe  Louvre,  before 
the  royal  family  and  nobility  of  France.  She  was  naturally 
inclined  to  poetry,  and  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  the  art, 
as  to  be  a  writer  herfelf.  Her  compontions  were  much 
edeemed  by  Ronfard,  who  was  himfelf  at  that^time  accounted 
an  excellent  poet.  She  had  a  good  tade  for  mufic,  and 
played  well  upon  feveral  indruments  ;  was  a  fine  dancer,  and 
fat  a  horfe  gracefully.  But  thefe  lafic  accompliihments  die 
purfued,  rather  out  of  neccffity  than  choice ;  and,  when  fhe 
followed  mod  her  own  inclinations,  would  be  employed 
among  her  women  in  needle-work.  \n  impalemen-  ne 
arms  of  France  and  Scotland  is  embroidered  under-'  mpe- 
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rial  crown,  on  the  valence  of  the  canopy  in  the  prefence- 
chamber  at  Whitehall,  much  of  which  is  faid  to  be  of  her 
handy-work. 

All  thefe  accomplifhments,  with  a  fine  perfon  into  the 
bargain,  rendered  her  fo  amiable  to  Henry  II.  of  France 
and  his  queen,  as  to  make  them  defirous  of  marrying  her 
to  the  dauphin,  which  was  accordingly  brought  about;  and 
the  nuptials  were  folemnized  the  20th  of  April,  1558.  But 
this  happy  marriage,  for  fuch  it  feems  it  was,  lafted  but  a 
little  while;  fince  Francis  II.  as  he  then  was,  being  vio¬ 
lently  feized  with  a  catarrh  in  his  ear,  died  of  it,  Dec.  5, 

1560.  His  difconfolate  queen,  being  left  without  illue,  re¬ 
turned  foon  after  to  Scotland ;  where  fhe  had  not  been  long, 
before  Charles  archduke  of  Auftria  was  propofed  to  her  as  an 
hufband,  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain.  But  queen  Elizabeth  Camden’s 
interpofed,  and  defired  fhe  would  not  marry  with  any  foreign  Hift*  of 
prince,  but  make  choice  of  an  hufband  out  of  her  own  no- 
bility.  She  recommended  to  her  either  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
or  the  lord  Darnly  ;  giving  her  to  underffand,  that  her  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  crown  of  England  would  be  very  precarious,  if 
fhe  did  not  comply.  Being  thus  overawed  by  Elizabeth,  and 
not  a  little  taken  with  lord  Darnly,  who  was  extremely  hand- 
fome,  fhe  confented  to  marry  him  ;  and  creating  him  earl  of 
Rofs  and  duke  of  Rothefay,  July  28,  1565,  he  was  the  fame 
day  proclaimed  king  at  Edinburgh,  and  married  to  the  queen 
the  day  after.  By  this  hufband  fhe  had  one  fon,  born  at 
Edinburgh,  June  19,  1566,  who  was  afterwards  James  the 
Vlth  of  Scotland,  and  the  Iff  of  England.  Queen  Elizabeth 
congratulated  her  upon  this  occafion ;  though,  as  Camden 
fays,  file  inwardly  grieved  at  being  prevented  by  her  rival  in  Ibid.  p.  Sn. 
the  honour  of  being  a  mother.  She  openly  favoured  her  title 
to  the  fucceffion  ;  and  the  prince  was  commended  to  her  ma- 
jefty’s  protedlion. 

Feb.  1567,  the  new  king  of  Scotland  was  murdered  in  a 
very  barbarous  manner,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  earl  of 
Murray,  who  was  the  queen’s  bafe  brother  ;  and.  May  fol¬ 
lowing,  fhe  was  married  to  John  Hepborne,  earl  of  Both- 
well,  a  man  of  an  ambitious  temper  and  dilfolute  manners, 
and  who  in  reality  had  been  lord  Darnly’s  murderer.  From 
this  time  a  feries  of  infelicities  attended  her  to  the  end  of  her 
life.  The  different  views  and  interefts  of  the  nobilitv, 
clergy,  and  gentry,  in  regard  to  religious  and  political  affairs, 
had  fo  broke  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  that  all  things  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  greateff  diforder  and  confufion-.  The  earl  of 
Bothweli  was  forced  to  By  into  Denmark  to  fave  his  life ; 
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the  queen  was  feized,  carried  prifoner  to  Lochleven,  and  was 
treated  on  the  road  with  fuch  (corn  and  contempt,  as  her 
own  perfonal  dignity  might,  one  would  think,  have  fecured 
her  from.  Though  that  indeed  was  greatly  obfcured,  for  fhe 
was  put  into  very  mean  apparel  ;  and  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  came  out  to  meet  her,  fhe  made  a  moft  difgrace- 
ful  figure,  being  covered  with  dud  and  tears.  She  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  provod’s  lodgings,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
Murray’s  mother;  who,  cc  having  been  James  the  Vth’s 
cc  concubine,  infulted  much,”  fays  Camden,  66  over  the  un- 
Eliz,  p.  94.  fortunate  and  afHidled  queen,  boafling  that  fhe  was  the 
cc  lawful  wife  of  James  the  Vth,  and  that  her  foil  Murray 
<c  was  his  lawful  blue.”  What  aggravated  Mary’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  was,  that  fhe  was  believed  to  have  been  the  caufe  of 
lord  Darnly’s  death  ;  in  order  to  revenge  the  lofs  of  David 
Rizzio,  an  Italian  mufician,  fuppofed  her  gallant,  and  whom 
lord  Darnly  had  killed  on  that  account.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
when  queen  Elizabeth  heard  of  this  treatment  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  fhe  feerned  fired  with  indignation  at  it  ;  and  fent 
fir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  to  expoflulate  with 
the  confpirators  for  it,  and  to  confult  by  what  means  fhe 
might  be  reflored  to  her  liberty.  But  Elizabeth  was  by  no 
means  in  earned  :  fhe  was  not  that  friend  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  which  fhe  pretended  to  be  :  and,  if  fhe  was  not  in 
iome  meafure  the  contriver  of  thefe  troubles  to  her,  there  is 
great  reafon  to  think  that  file  fecretly  rejoiced  at  them. 
When  queen  Elizabeth  was  crowned,  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  aflumed  the  arms  and  title  of  the  kingdom  of  England  : 
and  this  indignity  Elizabeth  could  never  forget,  as  not 
thinking  herfelf  quite  fafe,  while  Mary  harboured  fuch  pre- 
tenfions. 

Having  been  detained  a  prifoner  at  Lochleven  eleven 
months,  and  mod  inhumanly  forced  to  comply  with  many 
unreafonable  demands,  highly  detrimental  to  her  honour  and 
intered,  die  efcaped  thence  May  2,  1568,  to  Hamilton-cadle. 
Here,  in  an  affembly  of  many  of  the  nobility,  there  was 
drawn  a  fentence,  declaring  that  the  grants  extorted  from 
her  majedy  in  prifon,  among  which  was  a  refignation  of  the 
crown,  were  actually  void  from  the  beginning:  upon  which 
fuch  numbers  of  people  came  in  to  her  abidance,  that,  within 
two  or  three  days,  fhe  got  an  army  of  at  lead  6000.  On 
the  other  fide,  Murray,  with  great  expedition,  made  all  pre¬ 
parations  imaginable  to  attack  the  queen’s  forces  before  they 
became  too  formidable;  and,  when  they  joined  battle,  her 
majefly’s  army,  confidingof  raw  foldiers,  were  foon  defeated, 
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and  (lie  obliged  to  fave  herfelf  by  flight,  travelling  in  one  day 
fixty  miles,  to  the  houfe  of  Maxwell  lord  Herris.  Thence 
fhe  clifpatched  a  meflenger  to  queen  Elizabeth  with  a  dia¬ 
mond,  which  fhe  had  formerly  received  from  her,  as  a  pledge 
of  mutual  amity;  flgnifying,  that  £he  would  come  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  beg  her  affiftance,  if  her  rebellious  fuhjeCts  conti¬ 
nued  to  perfecute  her  any  farther.  Elizabeth  returned  her  a 
very  kind  anfvver,  with  large  but  moil  unmeaning  proinifes 
of  doing  her  the  moft  friendly  offices.  Before  the  meflenger 
came  back,  fhe,  rejecting  the  advice  of  her  friends,  found 
means  to  convey  herfelf  into  England,  landing,  May  17,  at 
W orkington,  in  Cumberland  :  and  on  the  fame  day  wrote 
letters  in  the  French  tongue,  with  her  own  hand,  to  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  in  which  fhe  gave  her  a  long  detail  of  her  mif- 
fortunes,  defiring  her  protection  and  aid  againfi:  her  rebel¬ 
lious  fuhjeCts.  Elizabeth  affeCted  to  comfort  her  ;  promifed 
to  protect  her  according  to  the  equity  of  her  caufe ;  and,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  greater  fecurity,  commanded  that  fhe  fhould 
be  carried  to  Carlifle.  Now  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots 
began  to  perceive  her  own  error,  in  not  following  the  advice 
of  her  friends.  England,  inftead  of  being  a  fanCtuary  to  the 
diftreffcd  queen,  was  perhaps  the  wTorft  place  flie  could  have 
come  to  :  for,  being  denied  accefs  to  queen  Elizabeth  from 
the  firft,  and  tolled  from  one  prifon  to  another  for  the  fpace 
of  about  eighteen  years,  in  which  fhe  had  often  ftruggled  for 
liberty,  fhe  was  at  length  brought  to  a  trial,  condemned,  and 
beheaded,  for  being  concerned  in  a  confpiracy  againfi  the  life 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  She  profefled  to  die  for  the  Romifh  re¬ 
ligion,  and  has  fince  been  confidered  as  a  faint  by  that  church. 

She  was  executed  within  the  caftie  of  Fotheringhay,  Feb.  8, 

1586-7,  and  interred,  fome  time  after,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Peterborough  ;  but  her  remains  were  taken  up  afterwards  by 
her  fon,  and  removed  to  a  vault  in  Henry  the  Vllth’s  chapel, 
in  Weflminfler  abbey,  where  a  moft  magnificent  monument 
was  ereCted  to  her  memory. 

Authors  have  always,  and  do  flill,  differ  in  the  judgements 
they  pafs  upon  the  real  character  of  this  queen :  fome  ftriv- 
ing  to  heighten,  fome  to  deprefs,  her  reputation  as  to  con¬ 
duct.  Camden  reprefents  her  as  “  a  lady  fixed  and  conftant  Hid.  of 
“  in  her  religion,  of  lingular  piety  towards  God,  invincible  Ellz*  P'3S5* 
magnanimity  of  mind,  wifdom  above  her  fex,  and  admira- 
ble  beauty  ;  a  lady  to  be  reckoned  in  the  lift  of  thofe  prin- 
iC  ceffes,  who  have  changed  their  happinefs  for  mifery  and 
calamity. ”  A  certain  author  of  our  own  times  has  writ¬ 
ten 
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Catalogue  of  ten  of  her  in  the  following  manner  :  44  It  would  be  idle  to 
44  dwell  on  the  {lory  of  this  princefs,  too  well  known  from 
44  having  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  the  fame  age,  in  the 
44  fame  ifland  with,  and  to  be  handfomer  than  Elizabeth. 
r'C'o°»U  U  Mary  had  the  weaknefs  to  fet  up  a  claim  to  a  greater  king¬ 
dom  than  per  own,  without  an  army  ;  and  was  at  laid:  re  ¬ 
duced  by  her  crimes  to  be  a  faint  in  a  religion  which  was 
oppofite  to  what  her  rival  profeffed  out  of  policy.  Their 
44  different  talents  for  a  crown  appeared  even  in  their  paffions 
44  as  women.  Mary  deftroyed  her  huiband,  for  killing  a 
44  mufician  that  was  her  gallant,  and  then  married  her  huf- 
64  band’s  affaffin  ;  Elizabeth  difdained  to  marry  her  lovers, 
44  and  put  one  of  them  to  death  for  prefuming  too  much  upon 
44  her  affeblion.  The  miftrefs  of  David  Rizzio,  could  not 
44  but  mifcarry  in  a  conteft  with  the  queen  of  Eflex.  As 
cc  handfome  as  fhe  was,  Sixtus  the  Vth  never  wiilied  to 
44  pafs  a  night  with  Mary  :  fhe  was  no  mould  to  call  Alex- 
44  anders  in.” 

But  however  writers  may  differ  about  her  moral  condmff, 
they  agree  very  well  as  to  the  variety  of  her  accomplifh- 
ments.  She  wrote  poems  on  various  occafions,  in  the  La¬ 
tin,  Italian,  French,  and  Scotch  languages  ;  44  Royal  advice 
44  to  her  fon”  in  two  books  ;  the  confolation  of  her  long 
imprifonment.  A  great  number  of  her  original  letters 
are  preferved  in  the  king  of  P'rance’s  library,  in  the  Royal, 
Cottonian,  and  Afhmolean  libraries.  We  have  in  print, 
eleven  to  earl  Both  well,  tranflated  from  the  French  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Simmonds,  of  ChrilP-church,  Oxford,  and  printed  at 
Wellminller  1726.  There  are  ten  more,  with  her  anfwers 
to  the  articles  againft  her,  in  44  PXaynes’s  State-papers  j”  fix 
more  in  44  Anderfon’s  Collections  ft’  another  in  the  44  Ap- 
44  pendix”  to  her  life  by  Dr.  Jebb  ;  and  fome  others  difperfed 
among  the  works  of  Pius  V.  Buchanan,  Camden,  Udall,  and 
Sanderfon. 


MARY,  queen  of  England,  and  wife  of  William  the  Illd, 
with  whom  fhe  reigned  jointly,  was  born  at  the  royal  palace 
of  St.  James’s,  We  ft  mi  after,  the  30th  of  April,  1662.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  James  the  lid,  by  a  daughter  of  lord 
Clarendon,  whom  that  prince  married  fecretly,  during  the 
exile  of  the  royal  family.  She  became  a  lady  of  moil  uncom¬ 
mon  qualities  :  file  had  beauty,  wit,  good-nature,  virtue,  and 
piety,  all  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  and  ftie  ftione  fuperior  to  all 
about  her,  as  well  at  the  ball  and  the  mafque,  as  in  the 
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prefencc  and  the  drawing-room.  When  fhe  was  fifteen, 
William  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  king  of  England, 
made  his  addrefles  to  her  in  perfon,  and  married  her.  Many 
fuppofe,  that  the  prince  was  fo  fagacious  as  to  forefee  all 
which  afterwards  came  to  pafs  ;  as,  that  Charles  II.  would 
leave  no  children  ;  that  the  duke  of  York,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  would,  through  his  bigoted  attachment  to  po¬ 
pery,  be  unable  to  keep  poflefljon  of  it  ;  and  that  himfelf, 
having  married  the  eldeft  daughter  of  England,  would  na¬ 
turally  be  recurred  to,  as  its  faviour  and  deliverer  in  fuch  a 
time  of  danger.  However,  if  he  really  did  adl  in  this  affair 
from  motives  of  policy,  he  had  art  enough  to  conceal  them  : 
for,  having  communicated  his  intentions  to  hr  William 
Temple,  then  embaffador  at  the  Hague,  he  frankly  exprefled 
his  whole  fentiments  of  marriage  in  the  following  terms  ; 
namely,  that  u  the  greateft  things  he  confidered  were  the 
perfon  and  difpofition  of  the  young  lady  :  for,  though  it 
<c  would  not  pafs  in  the  world  for  a  prince  to  feem  concern- 
<c  ed  in  thofe  particulars,  yet  for  himfelf  without  affectation 
ic  he  declared  that  he  was  fo,  and  in  fuch  a  degree,  that  no 
circumftances  of  fortune  or  intereft  could  engage  him, 
without  thofe  of  the  perfon,  efpecially  thofe  of  humour  or 
difpofition  :  that  he  might,  perhaps,  be  not  very  eafy  for  a 
wife  to  live  with  ;  he  was  fure  he  fhould  not  be  fo  to  fuch 
wives  as  were  generally  in  the  courts  of  this  age  :  that 
if  he  fhould  meet  with  one  to  give  him  trouble  at  home,  it 
was  what  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  bear,  who  was  likely  to 
“  have  enough  abroad  in  the  courfe  of  his  life  :  and  that, 
<c  after  the  manner  he  was  refolved  to  live  with  a  wife, 
<c  which  fhould  be  the  beft  he  could,  he  would  have  one  that 
4C  he  thought  likely  to  live  well  with  him,  which  he  thought 
<c  chiefly  depended  upon  their  difpofition  and  education.” 

They  were  married  at  St.  James’s,  Nov.  4,  1677;  and, 
after  receiving  the  proper  congratulations  from  thofe  who 
were  concerned  to  pay  them,  embarked  for  Holland,  about  a 
fortnight  after,  and  made  their  entrance  into  the  Hague  with 
the  utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence.  Here  fhe  lived  with  her 
confort,  praCtiftng  every  virtue  and  every  duty  ;  till,  upon  a 
folemn  invitation  from  the  flates  of  England,  fhe  followed 
him  thither,  and  arrived  at  Whitehall,  Feb.  12,  1688-9.  The 
prince  of  Orange  had  arrived  Nov.  5,  preceding  5  and  the 
occahon  of  their  coming  was  to  deliver  the  kingdom  from 
that  popery  and  flavery,  which  was  juft  ready  to  opprefs  it. 
King  James  abdicated  the  crown ;  and  it  was  put  on  their 
Vol,  IX.  K  heads. 
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heads,  as  next  heirs,  April  n,  1689.  They  reigned  jointly 
till  Dec.  28,  1694,  when  the  queen  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  at 
her  palace  of  Kenfmgton.  It  would  take  up  too  much  of 
our  time  and  paper,  to  defcribe  the  many  virtues  and  excel¬ 
lences  of  this  amiable  princefs  :  a  picture  of  her,  however, 
may  be  feen  in  Burnet’s  u  Effay  on  her  memory,”  printed 
in  16953  and  to  that  we  refer  our  fair  reader,  whom  we 
have  principally  confidered  in  this,  as  in  many  other  articles 
which  compofe  this  work.  They  will  find  there  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  virtues  proper  for  every  order  ;  and  we  earneftly  ex¬ 
hort  them  to  tranfcribc  them  into  their  lives  and  manners, 
as  far  as  their  refpedlive  ftations  and  conditions  will  permit. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  will  conclude  our  eloge  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  from  the  bifhop’s  performance  :  <c  two 
<c  Marys  in  this  ifland,”  fays  he,  u  {hewed  a  greatnefs  of 
st  genius  that  has  feldom  appeared  to  the  world  meaning 
the  Marys  in  the  two  articles  preceding  this  :  u  but  the 
ct  fuperftition  and  cruelty  of  the  one,  and  the  conduct  and 
cc  misfortunes  of  the  other,  did  fo  leffen  them,  that  the  fex 
<c  had  been  much  funk  by  their  means,  if  it  had  not  been  at 

the  fame  time  as  powerfully  fupported  by  the  happieft  and 
“  moft  renowned  of  all  fovereign  queens.  1  know  I  need  not 
u  name  her.” 

MASCARDI  (Augustin),  a  diftinguifhed  perfon  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  was  born  at  Sarzane,  a  city  of  the  Rate  of 
Genoa,  in  1591.  He  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  among 
the  Jefuits,  and  afterwards  became  chamberlain  to  pope 
Urban  VIII.  He  was  naturally  fo  eloquent,  that  this  fame 
pope,  merely  to  exercife  his  talent,  founded  a  profefTorfhip  of 
rhetoric  for  him,  in  the  college  de  la  Sapienza,  1628,  and 
fettled  upon  him  for  life  a  penfion  of  500  crowns.  Maf- 
cardi  filled  the  chair  with  great  reputation;  but  his  love  of 
letters  made  him  neglect  what  is  of  more  confequence  than 
even  letters,  the  management  of  his  affairs :  for  he  was  al- 
was  poor,  and  always  in  debt.  He  was,  as  one  defcribes 
him,  “  homo  in  re  familiari  negligens,  profufus,  Sc  qui  nulla 
C£  pecuniae  acceflione  fuppeditare  fuis  fumptibus  poterat :  in 
cc  fuis  nummis  nunquam,  in  aere  alieno  femper  :  &,  quod  mi- 
“  feris  magis,  nunquam  certis  &  conduhtis  aedibus  habitavit, 
<c  fed  incertis  Sc  precariis.”  He  wrote  a  great  many  things 
in  verfe  and  profe  ;  and,  among  the  red,  a  treatife,  intituled, 
“  Dell’  arte  hiftorica.”  i  his  he  printed  at  his  own  expence; 
and  would  have  been  a  conftderable  lofer  by  it,  if  a  great 
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Humber  of  copies  had  not  been  fold  at  Paris  by  cardinal 
Mazarine’s  means.  His  other  works,  it  feems,  had  fold 
extremely  well  ;  and  this  induced  him  to  print  off  a  greater 
number  of  copies  of  his  <c  Dell’  arte  hiftorica,”  than  he  had 
done  of  all  the  reft.  But  he  did  not  confider,  that  the  tafte 
of  the  public  is  often  capricious,  and  fo  was  greatly  difap- 
pointed  :  of  which  complaining  one  day  to  cardinal  Maza¬ 
rine,  the  cardinal  offered  to  fend  his  copies  to  Paris,  where 
a  perfon,  who  managed  his  affairs,  ftiould  take  care  to  fell 
them,  and  remit  him  the  money.  Mafcardi  gladly  accept¬ 
ed  the  cardinal’s  offer,  and  was  by  that  means  faved  from  a 
great  lofs,  which  he  could  ill  have  borne,  and  which  yet 
was  almoft  unavoidable.  Pie  had  fome  paper  quarrels  to  Moreri, 
maintain  againft  feveral  authors.  In  his  “  Hiftory  of  the  Bayle,  &c. 
“  confpiracy  of  the  Comte  de  f'iefque,”  he  has  very  fre¬ 
quently  attacked  the  religion  of  Hubert  Folietta;  and  in  his 
other  books  he  ufed  fome  writers  in  the  fame  way,  which  oc- 
cafioned  him  to  be  attacked  in  his  turn.  The  objections 
which  were  made  to  him,  together  with  his  anfwers,  were 
added  to  the  fecond  edition  of  the  hiftory  juft  mentioned. 

He  died  at  Sarzane,  1640,  in  his  49th  year. 

MASCARON  (Julius),  biftiop  of  Agen,  and  a  moft 
eminent  P'rench  preacher,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  1634. 

He  inherited  of  his  father,  who  was  the  moft  celebrated  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  that  uncommon  talent  of 
eloquence  which  diftinguifhed  him.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  very  young ;  and 
from  his  22d  year  taught  rhetoric  at  Mans.  Soon  after  this 
he  commenced  preacher,  and  preached  with  great  fuccefs  in 
St.  Peter’s  church  at  Saumur.  The  biftiop  of  Mans,  will¬ 
ing  to  engage  fo  able  a  preacher  in  his  church,  made  him 
prebendary  of  it.  He  was  much  admired  at  Paris,  when  he 
preached  the  advent  at  the  oratory.  He  was  pitched  upon, 
in  1666,  to  make  the  queen-mother’s  funeral  oration.  He 
preached  after  this  live  or  fix  years  at  court,  and  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  the  bilhopric  of  Tulle  in  1671.  After  having  deliver¬ 
ed,  with  the  applaufe  which  was  ufually  beftowed  upon  him, 
the  funeral  oration  of  M.  de  Turenne,  he  was  tranllated  to 
the  biftiopric  of  Agen.  He  was  called,  in  1694,  to  preach 
the  Lent  fermon  at  court.  The  year  following,  he  opened 
the  affembly  of  the  clergy,  and  returned  to  his  diocefe  -y  where 
he  died  of  a  dropfy  in  his  cheft,  Dec.  i6>  1703* 
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t  Mafcaron  was  peculiarly  formed  for  a  powerful  fpeaker, 
lie  had  a  noble  prefence,  an  agreeable  voice  ;  and  his  gef- 
tures  were  natural,  lively,  and  well  managed.  This  recom¬ 
mending  cutfide  was  accompanied  with  a  talent  for  elocu¬ 
tion,  which  he  improved  by  fludy,  and  governed  with  judge¬ 
ment  and  a  true  tafte.  The  Hugonots  were  drawn  to  hear 
him  ;  and  his  preaching  had  fuch  an  effeX  upon  them,  that, 
as  it  is  reported,  of  30,000  Calvinifts,  which  he  found  at  his 
coming  to  the  fee  of  Agen,  a8,o©o  of  them  forfook  their 
church.  There  is  nothing  printed  of  this  great  man,  except¬ 
ing  cc  A  colieXion  of  funeral  orations,’’  made  upon  the 
queen-mother,  the  dauphinefs,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the 
chancellor  Seguier,  marefchal  Turenne;  and,  at  the  head  of 
this  colieXion,  there  is  a  fhort  life  of  him. 

MASSIEU  (Guillaume),  an  ingenious  and  learned 
French  writer,  was  born  in  1665,  of  a  good  family  at  Caen, 
where  he  continued  till  he  had  gone  through  the  dailies. 
At  fixteen  he  went  to  Paris,  and  performed  a  courfe  of  phi- 
Jofophy  in  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and,  after  he  had  finifh- 
ed  his  noviciate,  was  appointed,  according  to  the  ufage  of 
the  fociety,  to  teach  polite  literature.  They  fent  him  to 
Rennes  to  teach  rhetoric ;  and,  after  a  due  time,  he  returned 
to  Paris  to  ftudy  theology  :  for  fucceeding  in  which  he  feem- 
ed  fo  particularly  formed,  that  his  fuperiors  defired  him  to 
devote  himfelf  wholly  to  it.  This  defoliation  affeXed  him 
much,  his  love  of  the  belles  lettres  far  exceeding  his  taile  for 
theology :  and  therefore  he  quitted  his  fociety,  and  re-enter¬ 
ed  the  world.  His  uncommon  talents  foon  made  him 
known,  and  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  thofe  who 
could  ferve  him.  M.  de  Sacy  took  him  into  his  houfe,  as  a 
preceptor  to  his  children  j  and  M.  de  Tourreil  borrowed  his 
affiftance  in  tranflating  Demoflhenes.  He  became  a  pen- 
fionary  of  the  academy  of  inferiptions  in  1705,  and  was 
eleXed  profeffor  royal  of  the  Greek  language  in  1710.  Ho¬ 
mer,  Pindar,  Theocritus,  and  Dcmofthenes,  were  his  fa¬ 
vourite  authors  ;  and  his  lectures  on  them  were  highly  admir¬ 
ed,  and  much  reforted  to.  Though  he  had  yet  given  nothing 
to  the  public,  yet  his  merit  was  fo  well  known,  and  his  con¬ 
nexions  with  the  learned  fo  numerous,  that,  in  1714,  he  was 
chofen  a  member  of  the  French  academy.  Maifieu  may  be 
ranked  among  the  unfortunate  literati.  The  circumfomces 
of  his  family  were  extremely  narrow,  fo  that  he  had  poverty 
to  fouggle  with  during  his  youth.  In  the  family  of  M.  de 
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Sacy,  he  faved  fotne  money,  but  afterwards  loft  it  by  placing 
it  in  bad  hands.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  fuf- 
fered  bodily  grievances  :  he  had  frequent  and  fevere  attacks 
of  the  gout ;  and  two  cataradts  deprived  him  pf  his  fight.  A 
paralytic  diforder  feized  him  in  Auguft  1722,  and  finifhed 
him  with  an  apoplexy  September  26. 

Several  critical  diflertations  of  his  upon  claftical  antiquity 
are  infer  ted  in  The  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  infcrip- 

tions.”  His  u  Oration”  at  his  reception  into  the  French 
academy  is  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  academy.  He 
had  the  care  of  an  edition  of  the  u  New  Teftament”  in 
Greek,  printed  at  Paris,  1715*  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  He  had 
alfo  the  care  of  M.  de  TourreiPs  works,  publifhed  at  Paris, 

1722,  in  two  vols,  4to.  De  Tourreil  defired  Maftieu,  on 
his  death-bed,  to  give  the  public  his  translation  of  Demoft- 
henes,  which  Miftieu  did  very  faithfully;  and  added  to  it 
fome  ofijjs  Opufcula,  with  a  preface  of  his  own. 

MASSINGER  (Philip),  an  Englifh  poet,  fon  of  Mr. 

Philip  Maftinger,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  made  his  nrft  entry  on  the  ftage  of  this  vain  world, 
as  Wood  expreffes  it,  at  Salifbury,  about  1585  ;  and  was  en-  Athen. 
tercd  a  commoner  of  St.  Alban’s-hall,  Oxford,  in  1601.  0xon* 
Here,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  fame  Mr.  Wood,  he  ap¬ 
plied  his  mind  to  poetry  and  romances,  for  -  four  years  or 
more ;  and  not  to  logic  and  philofophy,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done  ;  and  for  which  alone,  as  this  pious  antiquary  tells 
us,  he  was  patronized  and  encouraged  in  his  Studies  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  He  afterwards  quitted  the  univerfity 
without  taking  any  degree ;  and  went  to  London,  for  the 
fake  of  improving  his  poetic  fancy,  by  converfation  with 
men  and  manners.  Here  he  foon  began  to  make  ufe  of  his 
reading  at  Oxford  :  for  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftage,  and 
wrote  feveral  comedies,  which  were  admired  for  the  purity  of 
their  ftyle,  and  the  ceconomy  of  their  plots.  He  was  held  in 
the  higheft  efteem  by  the  poets  of  that  age;  and  there  were  L?ngba:ne’s 
few  who  did  not  reckon  it  an  honour  to  write  in  conjunc-  lives  of  the 
tion  with  him,  as  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Rowley,  Field,  and  p0CLS* 
Decker  did.  He  died  fuddenly,  at  his  houfe  on  the  Bank- 
fide  in  Southwark,  near  to  the  then  playhoufe  ;  for  he  went 
to  bed  well,  and  was  dead  before  morning.  His  body  was 
interred,  March  1639,  at  St.  Mary  Overy’s,  or  St.  Saviour’s 
church,  in  Southwark.  Sir  Alton  Cockaine  has  an  epitaph 
011  Mr.  John  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Philip  Maftinger,  who,  as  he 
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fays,  w  both  lie  buried  in  one  grave,”  at  the  place  juft  men-* 
tioned  ;  and  it  is  as  follows  : 

cc  In  the  fame  grave  Fletcher  was  buried,  here 
Lies  the  Itage-poet,  Philip  Maffinger. 

<c  Plays  they  did  write  together,  were  great  friends, 
cc  And  now  one  grave  includes  them  at  their  ends. 

So  whom  on  earth  nothing  did  part,  beneath 
Here  in  their  fames  they  lie,  in  fpite  of  death.” 

Small  poems  of  feveral  forts,  p.  186. 

Maffinger  publifhed  fourteen  plays  of  his  own  writing, 
befides  thofe  in  which  he  joined  with  other  poets  :  and  Lang- 
baine  informs  us,  that,  although  he  had  parts  above  the 
common  fize,  he  was  neverthelefs  a  man  of  great  modefty. 
His  works  were  collected  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  by  Henry 
Dell,  bookfeller,  in  1761;  and  republifhed  by  Mr.  Monck 
Mafon  and  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  in  1779. 


Vita  P.  MASSON  (Tapirius),  a  French  writer,  was  the  fon  of 
Thu  a  no’ a  a  merchant,  and  born  in  the  territory  of  Forez,  May 
Perrauit’s  1 544.  He  loft  his  father  when  a  child:  and,  though  his 
Homines  il-  mother  married  again,  yet  Pie  did  not  lofe  her  regard  tor  the 
Juftres,  children  of  her  firft  hufband,  as  too  often  happens,  but  took 
care  of  his  education.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  put  under 
the  Jefuits  at  Billon,  in  Auvergne,  with  whom  he  continued 
four  years  ;  and  was  then  called  to  Lyons  by  an  uncle,  who 
h)id  a  defign  of  fending  him  to  Thouloufe,  to  ftudy  the  law : 
but  the  civil  wars  hindering,  he  returned  to  Billon,  where  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  belles  lettres  and  philofophy.  Here  con¬ 
tracting  an  intimacy  with  a  fellow-ftudent,  Anthony  Chal- 
lon,  he  joined  with  him  in  a  refolution  of  entering  into  the 
fociety  of  Jefuits  :  and  accordingly  they  went  foon  after  to 
Rome,  where  they  took  the  habit.  Maflon  made  a  funeral 
oration  at  Rome  for  fome  cardinal,  in  the  prefence  of  feveral 
others,  and  acquired  great  credit  and  reputation  by  it.  Af¬ 
terwards  thefe  two  friends  went  to  Naples,  where  Maflon 
taught  two  years  in  the  college  of  Jefuits.  They  returned 
together  to  France,  when  Challon  quitted  the  fociety,  as  did 
Maffon  fome  time  after. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  being  celebrated  in 
1570  at  Mezieres,  Maflon  was  at  it;  and  afterwards  wrote 
an  elegant  defcription  of  it,  which  procured  him  great  efteem 
and  friendfhip  from  the  learned,  and  encouraged  him  to  under¬ 
take 


lake  more  confiderable  works.  He  refolved  to  apply  to  the 
i  law,  and  with  this  view  went  to  Angers  to  ftudy  under  the 
i  celebrated  Baudouin,  or  Balduinus.  After  two  years  he  re- 
I  turned  to  Paris,  and  became  librarian  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  in  which  place  he  continued  ten  years.  In 
1576,  he  was  made  an  advocate  of  parliament ;  yet  never 
pleaded  but  one  caufe,  which  however  he  gained  with  univer¬ 
sal  applaufe.  When  the  troubles  of  France  were  at  an  end, 
he  married  the  filter  of  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  with 
I  whom  he  lived  thirty-four  years,  but  had  no  ifTue  by  her. 

The  infirmities  of  age  attacked  him  fome  time  before  his 
j  death,  which  happened  Jan.  9,  1611.  His  epitaph  was  of  his 
own  making,  and  runs  thus  :  cc  Si  fepulchra  funt  domus 
mortuorum,  Papirius  Maflbnus  annalium  feriptor  in  hac 
domo  quiefeit  ;  de  quo  alii  fortafle  aliquid,  ipfe  de  fe  nihil, 
<c  nifi  quod  olim  qui  haec  legerit  ilium  vidifle  cupiet.” 

MaiTon  wrote  four  books  of  French  Annals  in  Latin,  firft: 
printed  at  Paris  1577,  and  afterwards  in  1598,  4to.  The 
fecond  edition,  more  enlarged  than  the  firft,  deduces  things 
from  Pharamond  to  Henry  II.  It  appears  by  his  epitaph, 
that  MafTon  confidered  this  as  his  principal  performance; 
yet  he  is  now  chiefly  known  by  his  “  Elogia  virorum  cla- 
rifimorum,”  although  he  publifhed  feveral  other  works. 

MASSON  (John),  a  Reformed  minifter,  who  died  in 
Holland  fome  years  ago.  He  was  originally  of  France,  but 
fled  into  England  to  enjoy  that  liberty  in  religion  which  his 
country  refufed  him.  The  republic  of  letters  are  obliged  to 
him  for,  1.  u  Hiftoire  critique  de  la  republique  dcs  lettres, 
4t  from  1712  to  1717,”  in  fifteen  vols.  i2mo.  2.  cc  Vitae 
<c  Horatii,  Qvidii,  et  Plinii  junioris,”  three  vols.  fmall  8vo, 
and  printed  abroad,  though  dedicated  to  Englifhmen  of  rank  : 
the  firft  at  Leyden,  1708,  to  lord  Harvey;  the  fecond  at 
Amfterdam,  1708,  to  fir  Juftinian  Ifham  ;  the  third  at  Am- 
fterdam,  1709,  to  the  bifhop  of  Worceftcr.  Thefe  lives  are 
drawn  up  in  a  chronological  order,  very  learnedly  and  very 
critically  ;  and  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory,  not  only  of  thefe 
particular  perfons,  but  of  the  times  alfo  in  which  they  lived. 
In  the  “  Life  of  Horace,”  he  found  occafion  to  interfere 
with  M.  Dacier  ;  who,  however*  defended  his  own  opinions, 
and  prefxed  his  defence  to  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Horace. 
3.  cc  Hiftoire  de  Pierre  Bayle  &  de  fes  ouvrages.  Amfter- 
“  dam,  1716,”  in  nmo.  This  at  leaft  is  fuppofed  to  be  his, 
though  at  firft  it  was  given  to  M.  la  Monnoye. 
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MASSUET  (Rene,  or  Renatus),  a  very  learned  Be- 
nedidline,  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at 
S.  Owen  de  Macelles,  in  1665.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  the 
new  edition  of  St.  Irenteus,  which  he  published  in  1710.  He 
confulted  feveral  manuferipts,  which  had  never  been  examin¬ 
ed,  for  that  purpofe ;  made  new  notes  and  learned  prefaces. 

The  three  difTertations,  prefixed  to  the  work,  fet  fome  things 
in  a  clear  light,  which  were  never  thoroughly  explained  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  give  good  proof  of  the  editor’s  penetration  and 
judgement.  The  find:  of  thefe  difTertations  is  fpent  upon  the 
perfon,  character,  and  condition  of  Iremeus,  and  fets  forth 
particularly  the  writings  and  tenets  of  the  heretics  he  en¬ 
countered  ;  the  fecond  enlarges  farther  upon  the  life,  actions, 
martyrdom,  and  writings  of  this  faint;  and  the  third  relates 
his  fentiments  and  doftrine.  Upon  the  whole,  Maffuet  has 
acquitted  himfelf  well ;  and  his  edition  is  juflly  reckoned 
better  and  more  corredl,  than  any  which  had  appeared  before 
it.  The  fuperiors  of  his  congregation  afterwards  engaged  J 
him.  to  write  a  continuation  of  the  adds  and  annals  of  the 
faints  of  the  order  of  St.  Rennet;  and  accordingly  he  pub- 
liflied  a  fifth  volume.  He  died,  aged  50,  Jan.  19,  1716* 
after  having  written  and  publifhed  feveral  other  works, 

MATHER  (Dr.  Cotton),  an  eminent  divine  of  BoRon 
in  New-England,  was  born  Feb.  1662-3,  at  Boflon,  where 
he  was  educated  at  fchool,  till  he  was  twelve  years  old.  By 
this  time,  he  had  made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  the  Greek: 
and  Latin  languages,  and  even  entered  on  the  Hebrew ;  fo 
that  he  was  then,  young  as  he  was,  admitted  into  Harvard- 
college,  where  he  took  his  firfl  degree  at  fixteen,  and  his  fe- 
cond  at  nineteen.  May  1684,  he  became  the  miniflcr  of 
Boflon ;  in  the  diligent  difeharge  of  which  office,  and  in 
writing  books,  he  fpent  his  life.  He  applied  himfelf  alfo  to 
the  fludy  of  modern  languages,  the  French  and  Spanifh  par¬ 
ticularly  ;  and,  in  his  45th  year,  made  himfelf  fo  far  mafler  of 
the  Iroquois  Indian  tongue,  that  he  wrote  and  publifhed 
treatifes  in  it.  I11  fbort,  he  became  fo  confiderable  a  perfon 
in  Boflon,  that  he  was  feveral  times  confulted  by  the  magi- 
Rrates  upon  affairs  of  Rate ;  and  more  than  once  quelled 
riots,  merely  by  the  force  ofhis  perfuafions.  For  the  public 
good,  he  fet  on  foot  there,  and  promoted  feveral  excellent  fo- 
cieties,  particularly , a  fociety  for  depreffing  diforders;  a  fo- 
ciety  for  reforming  manners  ;  and  a  fociety  of  peace-makers, 
whofe  profeffed  bufinefs  it  was  to  compofe  differences,  and  pre¬ 
vent  lawfuits.  Moreover,  he  publifhed  a  propofal  for  an  evan¬ 
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gelical  treafury,  in  order  to  build  churches,  di {tribute  books  of 
piety,  relieve  poor  minifters,  &c.  Plis  fame  was  not  con- 
jfined  to  his  own  country;  for,  in  1710,  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow  in  Scotland  fent  him  a  diploma  for  the  degree  of 
dodtor  in  divinity  ;  and,  in  1714,  the  royal  fociety  of  Lon¬ 
don  chofe  him  one  of  their  fellows.  He  was  farther  ho¬ 
noured  by  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  with  feveral  perfons 
of  eminent  character  for  piety  and  learning  ;  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  King  among  others.  After  a  laborious  and  well-fpent 
life,  he  died  the  13th  of  Feb.  1727-8,  being  the  day  after  he 
had  completed  his  65th  year. 

He  is  faid  to  have  publillied  in  his  lifetime,  382  pieces, 
many  of  them  indeed  butfmall,  as  fingle  fermons,  e flays,  &c. 
yet  feveral  of  larger  lize.  Among  thefe  were  “  Magnalia 
Chrifti  Americana,”  or  c<  An  Ecclefialtical  Hiftory  of 
“  New-England,  from  its  firft  planting  in  1620,  to  1698,” 
folio.  cc  Chriftian  philofopher,”  8vo.  <c  Ratio  difciplinm 
<c  fratrum  Nov-Anglorum  that  is,  u  The  reafon  of  the 
iC  difcipline  of  the  brethren  in  New-England.”  6t  Direc- 
tions  to  a  candidate  for  the  miniftry.”  “  Pfalterium 
66  Americanum,”  or,  <c  American  pfalter,  &c.”  But  the 
molt  remarkable  of  all  his  works  was  that  in  which,  like 
Glanville,  he  defended  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  We  will 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  the  title  at  large,  as  that  wiil 
fhew  the  fubflance  of  what  it  contains  :  it  is  as  follows : 
u  The  wonders  of  the  invifible  world  ;  being:  an  account  of 
<c  the  trials  of  feveral  witches,  lately  executed  in  New-Eng- 
<c  land,  and  of  feveral  remarkable  curiofities  therein  occur- 
u  ring.  Together  with,  1.  Obfervations  upon  the  nature, 
the  number,  and  the  operations  of  the  devils.  2.  A  lhort 
(C  narrative  of  a  late  outrage  committed  by  a  knot  of  witches 
<c  in  Swcdeland,  very  much  refembling,  and  fo  far  explaining 
that,  under  which  New-England  has  laboured.  3.  Some 
u  counfels  directing  a  due  improvement  of  the  terrible  things, 
**  lately  done  by  the  unufual  and  amazing  range  of  evil 
66  fpirits  in  New-England.  4.  A  brief  difcourfe  upon  thofe 
iC  temptations,  which  are  the  more  ordinary  devices  of  Satan. 

By  Cotton  Mather.  Publifhed  by  the  fpecial  command 
6C  of  his  excellency  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Mafia - 
<c  chufet’s-Bay  in  New-England.”  Printed  firft  at  Boflon  in 
Newr-England,  and  reprinted  at  London  in  1693,  410. 

MATY  (Matthew),  M.  D.  an  eminent  phyfician  and 
polite  writer,  was  born  in  Holland  in  the  year  1718.  He 
yvas  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  originally  intended  for 
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the  church  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  fome  mortifications  his 
father  met  with  from  the  fynod,  on  account  of  fome  particu¬ 
lar  fentiments  he  entertained  about  the  dodtrine  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity,  turned  his  thoughts  to  phyfic.  He  took  his  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  Leyden,  and,  in  1740,  came  to  fettle  in  England, 
his  father  having  determined  to  quit  Holland  for  ever.  In 
order  to  make  himfelf  known,  in  1749,  he  began  to  publifh 
in  French,  an  account  of  the  productions  of  the  Englifh  prefs, 
printed  at  the  Hague,  under  the  name  of  the  u  Journal  Bri- 
tannique  [a].”  This  journal,  which  continues  to  hold  its 
rank  amongftthe  belt  of  thofe  which  have  appeared  fmce  the 
time  of  Baylc,  anfwered  the  chief  end  he  intended  by  it,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  fome  of  the  moll  re- 
fpedlable  literary  characters  of  the  country  he  had  made  his  own. 
It  was  to  their  aCtive  and  uninterrupted  friendfhip  he  owed 
the  places  he  afterwards  poflefled.  In  1758  [b],  he  was 
chofen  fellow,  and,  in  1765,  on  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Birch, 
who  died  a  few  months  after,  and  made  him  his  executor, 
fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety.  He  had  been  appointed  one 
of  the  under  librarians  of  the  Britifh  mufeum  at  its  firfl  infti- 
tution  in  1753,  and  became  principal  librarian  at  the  death  of 
Dr.  Knight  in  1772.  Ufeful  in  all  thefe  pods,  he  promifed 
to  be  eminently  lb  in  thelaft,  when  he  was  feized  with  a  lan- 
guifhing  diforder,  which,  in  1776,  put  an  end  to  a  life  which 
had  been  uniformly  devoted  to  the  purfuit  of  fcience  and  the 
offices  of  humanity.  He  was  an  early  and  active  advocate 
for  inoculation  ;  and  when  there  was  a  doubt  entertained  that 
one  might  have  the  frnall-pox  this  way  a  fecond  time,  tried 
it  upon  himfelf  unknown  to  his  family.  Fie  was  a  member 
of  the  medical  club  (with  the  doctors  Parfons,  Templeman, 
Fothergiil,  VVatfon,  and  others),  which  met  every  fortnight 
in  St.  Paul’s  Church-vard.  Fie  was  twice  married,  viz.  the 
firfr  time  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boifragon ;  and  the  fecond  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Deners.  He  left  a  fon  [c]  and  three  daughters. 
A  portrait  of  Dr.  Maty,  by  his  own  order,  has  been  engraved 


["a]  Mr.  Duncombe,  in  a  letter  to 
arch-hifhop  Herring,  Nov.  16,  1754, 

*’  fays,  1  have  lately  commenced  an  ac- 
Ki  quaintance  with  a  fellow  of  the 
“  Royal  Society,  Dr.  Maty,  a  man  of 
“  learning  and  genius.  He  published 
u  every  two  months  at  the  Hague, 
**  une  f entile  volatile  (as  the  French 
“  phrale  it),  intituled  4  Journal  Bri- 
4‘  tannique.’  He  has  continued  it  five 
44  years.  In  his  laft  number  there  is 
44  an  ingenious  elogium  on  Dr.  Mead. 
*4  The  memoirs  were  communicated  to 


44  him  by  Dr.  Birch,  The  do&or  is  in 
44  eafy  circumflances,  and  knows  no* 
<c  thing  of  my  mentioning  his  name 
44  h£re.” 

[e]  Some  French  verfes  by  Dr. 
Maty,  on  the  death  of  the  count  de 
Gifors,  were  printed  in  ‘c  The  Gen- 
44  tleman’s  Magazine,”  1758,  p.  435. 

[cj  Henry  Maty,  M,.  A.  now  one 
of  the  under  librarians  of  the  Britifn 
Mufeum  5  and  author  of  a  44  New  Re* 
44  viewT”  after  the  example  of  his  learn¬ 
ed  and  induuricus  father, 
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fince  his  death  by  Bartolozzi,  to  be  given  to  his  friends  ;  of 
which  no  more  than  too  copies  were  taken  off,  and  the  plate 
deftroyed.  He  had  nearly  finilhed  the  44  Memoirs  of  the  earl 
44  of  Chefterfield  which  were  completed  bv  his  fon  -in¬ 
law  Mr.  Juftamond,  and  prefixed  to  that  nobleman’s  44Mif- 
44  cellaneous  works,  1777,”  2  vols.  4to. 

MAUGIN  (John),  furnamed  the  Angevin,  or  of  Anjou, 
lived  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  pub-* 
lilhing  tranflations.  His  tranflation  of  Machiavel’s  44  Dif- 
44  courfes  upon  Livy”  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1548  ;  and  his 
tranflation  of  the  44  Hiftory  of  Palmerin  d’Oiive,”  fon  of 
king  Florendos  of  Macedon  and  the  fair  Griana,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  had  been  publilhed  at  the 
fame  place  in  1546.  His  firlt  book  of  the  44  New  Triftan, 

44  prince  of  Leonnois,  See.”  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1554; 
and  dedicated  to  Mr.  Maupas,  coimfellor  and  almoner  in 
ordinary  to  the  king.  He  frankly  owns  in  the  dedication,  that 
he  had  chofen  him  for  the  hero  of  his  book,  becaufe  he 
knew,  that  he  was  44  always  open-handed  to  thofe  who  pre- 
44  fented  him  with  their  works,  whether  fmall  or  great.” 

We  will  tranferibe  the  beginning  of  it  from  the  quotation  of 
Bayle.  44  My  lord,  it  has  been  the  common  pretence  of  all  Dictionary* 
44  French  authors  for  thefe  twenty  years,  either  that  their 
44  copies  have  been  ftolen  from  them,  or  that  the  importu- 
44  nity  of  their  friends  have  forced  them  to  publifh  them. 

44  I  know,  how  commendable  modelly  is  ;  but  to  call  fimpli- 
44  city,  and  a  dilbruft  of  one’s  felf  modelly,  appears  to  me  fo 
44  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  that  I  neither  can,  nor  will 
44  do  it.  I  delignedly  purfue  a  quite  contrary  method  ;  and 
44  declare,  that  from  the  hour  you  kindly  refeued  me  from 
captivity,  and  admitted  me  into  the  freedom  of  your  fer- 
vice,  1  have  always  had  a  defire  to  prefent  you  with  fuch 
produ&ions  of  my  pen,  as  might  give  you  a  pleafure.” 
f  Maugin  was  born  at  Angers,  according  to  the  account 
of  Du  Maine,  who  adds,  that  they  gave  him  the  furname  of 
the  little  Angevine.  His  being  thus  furnamed  flhews,  that 
he  was  much  better  known  by  the  name  of  his  country,  than 
by  that  of  his  family ;  from  which  it  is  reafonable  to  believe, 
that  he  was  of  mean  birth  and  low  flature.  A  foot-boy,  a 
taylor’s  apprentice,  or  the  like,  is  more  commonly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  his  province,  than  by  that  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  Maugin,  if  any  of  thefe,  44  was  not  the  firfl:,” 
fays  Bayle,  44  who  has  become  poet  and  author,  and  even 
?4  diltinguifned  himfelf  as  fuch,” 
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MAUPERTUIS* 

MAUPERTUIS  (Peter-Lewis),  an  eminent  philo-  . 
fopher,  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  1698,  and  had  in  his 
early  youth  a  flrong  propenfity  to  mathematics  and  to  war. 

In  1718,  he  engaged  among  the  military;  devoting,  how¬ 
ever,  his  leifure-hours  to  fludy.  In  about  three  years  he 
quitted  arms,  and  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  fcience  :  in 
which  he  foon  became  fo  diflinguifhed,  as  to  be  admitted 
into  the  French  academy  in  1723.  Four  or  five  years  after 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and,  in  his  return  to  France,  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Ber- 
noulis,  who  were  then  the  ornament  of  SwiU'erland.  In 
1736,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Academicians,  who 
were  fent  into  the  North  by  the  king  of  France,  in  order  to 
determine  the  figure  of  the  earth  :  he  prefided  over  this  un¬ 
dertaking,  which  was  executed  with  great  fuccefs.  The 
prince  royal  of  Pruffia,  fince  become  a  great  king,  invited 
him  to  Berlin,  to  be  prefident  and  director  of  the  academy 
there.  He  went ;  and  that  monarch  being  then  at  war  with 
the  emperor,  Maupertuis  would  partake  of  the  dangers  of  it. 

He  expofed  himfelf  bravely,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  Vienna;  but  his  captivity  was  neither  hard  nor 
long  ;  for  the  emperor  and  emprefs  queen,  having  fhewn 
great  goodnefs  to  him,  difmiffed  him  to  Berlin.  He  returned 
to  France,  where  his  friends  hoped  to  keep  him  ;  but  a  warm 
imagination  and  a  lively  curiolity  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
fettle  and  be  happy.  Fie  returned  again  to  Pruffia,  yet  had  J- 
not  been  there  long,  before  he  repented  of  having  quitted  his 
country  ;  although  exceedingly  honoured  and  carefied  by  the 
king.  He  had,  itfeems,  a  ftrange  inquietude  of  fpirit,  with 
a  dark  atrabilaire  humour,  which  rendered  him  miferable 
amidft  honours  and  pleafures.  Such  a  temperament  did  not 
promife  a  very  pacific  life  ;  and  he  was  engaged  in  feveral 
quarrels.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  Koenig,  the  profeflor  of 
philofophy  atFraneker,  and  another  more  terrible  with  Vol¬ 
taire.  Maupertuis  had  inferted  into  the  volume  of  Me- 
<c  moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  for  1746,”  a  difeourfe 
upon  the  laws  of  motion  ;  which  Koenig  was  not  content 
with  attacking,  but  attributed  to  Leibnitz.  Maupertuis, 
flung  with  the  imputation  of  plagiarifm,  engaged  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Berlin  to  call  upon  him  for  his  proof;  which  Koe¬ 
nig  failing  to  produce,  he  was  flruck  out  of  the  academy,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Several  pamphlets  were  the  con- 
fequence  of  this  ;  and  Voltaire,  for  fome  reafon  or  other, 
engaged  againfl  Maupertuis.  We  fay,  for  fome  reafon  or 
ether ;  becaufe  Maupertuis  and  Voltaire  were  apparently 
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upon  the  moll  amicable  terms ;  and  the  latter  refpedled  the 
former,  as  his  mailer  in  the  mathematics.  Voltaire  how¬ 
ever  exerted  all  his  wit  and  fatire  again!!  him,  and  on  .the 
whole  was  fo  much  tranfported  beyond  what  was  thought 
right,  that  he  found  it  expedient,  in  1753,  to  quit  the  court 
of  Pullia  ;  and  the  king,  upon  his  not  defilling  to  purfue 
Maupertuis,  caufed  him  to  be  arrelled  afterwards  at  Frank¬ 
fort. 

A  growing  {late  of  ill  health  obliged  him,  as  he  thought 
for  his  benefit,  to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  about  two  years  from  1756  to  May  1758  ;  and  then 
he  went  to  the  Bernoulli’s  at  Bafil,  with  whom  he  died  in 
July  1759.  His  works  had  been  colledled  and  printed, 
1756,  in  4  vols.  8vo  ;  and  confill  of,  1.  u  La  figure  de  la 
<4,  Terre  determinee.”  2.  “  La  Mefure  d’un  Deere  du 

C 

tc  Meridiem”  3.  tc  Difcours  fur  la  figure  des  Allres.” 
4.  “  Elemens  de  Geographic.”  5.  cc  Aifronomie  Nau- 
4i  tique.”  6.  **  Elemens  d’  Allronomie  :”  and  fome  other 
things  upon  more  dillimilar  fubjecls,  but  thefe  are  what  dif- 
tinguilh  him. 

MAURICE AU  (Francis),  a  French  chirurgeon,  who 
applied  himfelf  with  great  l'uccefs  and  reputation  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  his  art  forfeveral  years  at  Paris.  Afterwards, 
he  confined  himfelf  to  the  dilorders  of  pregnant  and  lying-in 
women,  and  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  operators  in  this 
way.  We  have  fome  excellent  works  of  his  upon  this  fub- 
je£l,  which  were  'the  fruits  of  long  obfcrvation  and  expe¬ 
rience  ;  as,  1.  “  Obfervations  fur  la  grofielfe  and  fur  P  ac~ 
4C  couchement  des  femmes,  fur  leurs  maladies,  &  celles 
“  des  enfans  nouveaux,  nes  i694,’\in  4to.  This  is  reckoned 
an  excellent  work,  and  has  been  tranllated  into  feveral  lan¬ 
guages  ;  German,  Flemifh,  Italian,  Englifh  :  and  the  au¬ 
thor  himfelf  tranllated  it  into  Latin.  It  is  illuftrated  with 
cuts.  He  publilhed  another  piece  or  two,  by  way  of  lup- 
plement,  on  the  fame  fubjecl.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1709. 

MAXIMUS  of  Tyre,  ufually  called  Maximus  Tyrius, 
to  dillinguilh  him  from  feveral  other  Maximus’s  of  antiquity, 
was  a  Platonic  philofopher,  who  made  tw'o  journies  to  Rome; 
one  under  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  another  under  that  of 
Com  mod  us,  although  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  fpent  his  life 
chiefly  in  Greece.  He  may  be  ranked  with  Phaedrus,  Quin¬ 
tus  Curtius,  and  others,  of  whom  their  contemporaries  have 
lcarcely  made  mention,  and  therefore  of  whom  very  little 
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can  be  known.  We  have  extant  of  Maximus  Tyrius  one 
and  forty  44  Difiertations,  upon  various  arguments  a  ma- 
nufcript  copy  of  which  was  firfi:  brought  out  of  Greece  into 
Italy  by  Janus  Lafcaris,  and  prefented  to  Lawrence  de  Me- 
dicis.  From  this  copy  a  Latin  tranflation  was  made,  and 
publifhed  by  Cofmus  Paccius,  abp.  of  Florence,  in  1519; 
then  in  Greek  by  Henry  Stephens  in  1557;  t^len  m 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Daniel  Pleinfius  in  1607  ;  then  by 
our  J.  Davis  in  1703  ;  and  fince  more  pompoufly  abroad 
in  4to.  Thefe  u  Difiertations”  are  entertaining,  curious, 
and  infiru&ive;  and  have  gained  the  author  high  encomiums 
among  the  learned.  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  in  the  epiftle  dedica¬ 
tory  of  his  44  Commentaries  upon  Perfius,”  calls  him,  44  mel- 
44  iitifiimus  Platonicorum and  Peter  Petit  reprefents  him, 
as  44  auftorem  imprimis  elegantem  in  philofophia  ac  difer- 
44  turn.”  He  has  fpoken  a  good  deal  of  himfelf  in  his  37th 
44  Difiertation,”  and  feemingly  in  a  ftyle  of  panegyric,  for 
which  his  editor  Davis  has  accufed  him  of  indecency  and 
vanity  :  but  Fabricius  has  defended  him  very  well  upon  this 
head,  by  obferving,  that  Davis  did  not  fufficiently  attend  to 
Maximus’s  purpofe  in  (peaking  thus  of  himfelf  $  44  which 
44  was,”  he  fays,  44  not  at  all  with  a  view  of  praifing  him- 
44  felf,  but  to  encourage  and  promote  the  practice  of  thofe 
44  leffons  in  philofophy,  which  they  heard  from  him  with  fo 
44  much  applaufe.” 

Some  have  confounded  Maximus  Tyrius  with  Maximus 
Ephefius,  the  preceptor  of  Julian  the  apoftate,  who  wrote  a 
poem  upon  aftrology,  intituled  44  II^i  x«to j”  which  is 
publifhed,  with  a  Latin  verfion  by  another  hand,  by  Fabri- 
cius,  in  the  25th  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  his  44  Bibliotheca 
44  Grseca.”  It  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning. 

MAY  (Thomas),  Efq;  an  Englifh  poet  and  hiftorian, 
was  defcended  of  an  ancient,  but  fomewhat  declining  family 
in  Sufiex  ;  and  born  at  Mayfield  in  that  county,  as  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  in  1594.  He  was  infrru&ed  in  claflical  literature  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  then  entered  a  fellow- commoner  of 
Sidney  college  in  Cambridge,  where,  in  1612,  he  took  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree,  but  never  proceeded  farther  in  acade¬ 
mical  advancement.  He  removed  afterwards  to  London, 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  Gray’s-inn,  Aug.  6,  1615  : 
hut  his  genius  leading  him  to  purfue  the  belles  lettres,  and 
efpecially  the  Mufes,  he  concerned  himfelf  very  little  with  the 
Jaw.  He  gained  an  acquaintance  with  feveral  eminent  cour¬ 
tiers  and  wits  of  thofe  times,  as  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  fir 
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Richard  Fanfhaw,  fir  John  Suckling,  fir  Afhton  Cockaine, 
Thomas  Carew,  Endymion  Porter,  Ben  Jonfon,  and 
ethers  :  and  his  reputation  was  luch,  that  he  obtained  the 
countenance  of  Charles  I.  and  his  royal  confort ;  at  whole 
particular  recommendation  and  defire  he  undertook  and 
published  feveral  of  his  poetical  works. 

While  he  refided  at  court,  he  wrote  the  five  plays  extant 
under  his  name  :  i.  “  The  Heir,  a  comedy,  adfed  in  1620, ” 
and  printed  in  163  3.  This  comedy  is  extremely  commended 
by  Carew,  in  a  copy  of  verfes  prefixed  to  it  ;  and  Langbaine 
thinks  there  are  few  perfons  of  judgement,  that  are  true  lovers 
of  innocent  and  inoffenfive  comedy,  but  will  allow  this  to  be 
an  excellent  play.  2.  “  Cleopatra,  a  tragedy,”  adfed  in 

1626,  printed  in  1639,  and  dedicated  to  fir  Kenelm  Digby. 
3.  “  Antigone,  the  Theban  princefs,  a  tragedy,”  printed 
in  1631,  and  dedicated  to  Endymion  Porter,  Efq;  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  majefty’s  bedchamber.  4.  “  Agrippina, 
<c  emprefs  of  Rome,  a  tragedy,”  printed  in  1639.  In  this 
play  are  inferted  above  thirty  lines  from  “Petronius  Arbiter’s 

Satyricon,”  being  a  tranfiation  of  thofe  verfes  recited  by 
Eumolpus,  beginning  “  Orbem  jam  totum,”  and  ending 
“  Ad  menfam  vivus  perducitur.”  5.  “  Old  couple,  a  co- 
“  medy,”  printed  in  1651.  Two  other  plays  have  been 
aferibed  to  our  author,  viz.  “  The  old  wives  tale,”  and 
“  Orlando  Furiofo;”  but  Langbaine  fays,  “  he  never  faw 
“  the  fir  ft  ;”  and  for  theiatter  he  aftures  the  reader,  “  it  was 
“  printed  long  before  Mr.  May  was  born,  at  leaft  before  he 
“  was  able  to  guide  a  pen.” 

Befides  thefe  plays,  we  have  feveral  tranfiations  of  his 
from  fome  Latin  authors,  and  other  compofitions  of  his  own 
alfo  in  verfe.  Among  the  former  are  “  Virgil's  Georgies,” 
with  annotations,  publifbed  in  1622;  to  which  is  fubjoined, 
feledbed  epigrams  from  Martial.  But  he  was  for  none  of 
his  tranfiations  of  the  ancients  fo  famous,  as  for  that  of 
u  Lucan’s  Pharfalia,”  and  his  own  continuation  of  that 
poem  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caefar,  both  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lifh.  The  tranfiation  of  the  “Pharfalia”  was  firft  printed  in 

1627,  the  continuation  of  it  in  Englifh  in  1630.  The  Latin 
continuation  of  it  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1640,  i2mo, 
under  this  title,  “  Supplementum  Lucani,  libri  viii.  Authore 
“  Thoma  Maio,  Anglo  to  which  edition  are  prefixed 
Latin  commendatory  poems  to  him  by  Boxhornius,  Nicho¬ 
las  Heinfius,  fir  Richard  Fanfhaw,  and  others.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  to  our  author’s  honour,  that  his  Latin  “  Sup- 

plement”  yvas  reprinted  feveral  times  after  with  fome  noted 
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editions  of  44  Lucan”  abroad:  and  it  is  probable,  that  his 
character  would  not  have  flood  fo  low  with  pofterity  as  it 
does  at  prefent,  if  certain  political  deviations  afterwards  had 
not  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  party,  which  at  length  pre-^ 
vailed.  To  go  on  with  his  works.  He  had  a  hand  alfo  in 
the  tranflation  of  two  books  written  by  the  celebrated  Scotch 
Wit,  John  Barclay,  namely,  his  44  Argenis”  and  44  Icon  ani- 
44  mGrum.5'*  Among  his  original  compolitions  are,  44  The 
reign  of  king  Henry  II.  written  in  feven  books,  by  his 
majeffy’s  command,  a  poem  :  to  which  is  added  in  profe, 
The  defeription  of  Henry  II.  with  a  fhort  furvey  of  the 
changes  of  his  reign  :  alfo,  The  fingle  and  comparative 
characters  of  Henry  and  Richard,  his  Tons,  1633,”  §vo- 
In  1635,  he  publiflied,  by  the  king’s  fpecial  command  alfo, 
an  hiflorical  poem  in  feven  books,  intituled,  44  The  victorious 
44  reign  of  Edward  III.” 

Some  of  his  works,  we  fee,  were  written  at  the  command 
of  Charles  I.  and  almofl  all  of  them  were  dedicated  to  his 
majefly,  which  feems  to  indicate  a  pretty  clofe  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  the  poet ;  yet  May,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  wars,  joined  himfelf  very  heartily  to  the  par- 
Worthies  of  liament.  Fuller  gives  a  reafon  for  this,  when  he  fays,  that 
Suflix^’ 10  f°me  difguff  at  court  was  given  to,  or  taken  by  him,  as 
44  fome  would  have  it,  becaufe  his  bays  were  not  guilded 
44  richly  enough,  and  his  verfes  rewarded  by  king  Charles 
Theatrwm  44  according  to  expectation.”  Others,  as  Phillips  and  Win- 
hiibncum,  ftanley,  fay  more  particularly,  44  that  his  defertion  from  the 
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court  was  owing  to  his  being  dilappointed  of  the  place  of 
queen’s  poet,  to  which  fir  William  Davenant,  his  com¬ 
petitor,  was  preferred  before  him.”  Whatever  was  the 
caufe,  away  he  went  *  threw  himfelf  under  the  protection, 
and  into  the  lervice,  of  the  parliament  ;  and  recommended 
himfelf  fo  effeClually  to  them,  that  he  was  made  their  feeretary 
and  hiftoriographer.  Agreeably  to  the  duties  of  this  lalt 
office,  he  publifhed  in  1647,  “  The  hi  (lory  of  the  parlia- 
44  liament  of  England,  which  began  Nov.  ?,  1640  ;  with  a 
44  Ihort  and  neceffary  view  of  fome  precedent  years,”  folio. 
The  firfl  book  of  this  hiflory  begins  with  fhort  charaCIers  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  king  James,  and  paffies  through  the  former 
part  of  king  Charles’s  reign,  to  the  year  1641  ;  and  the  laft 
ends  with  a  narrative  of  the  firft  battle  of  Newbury,  1643. 
He  afterwards  made  an  abftraCI  of  this  hiftory,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  it  to  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  in  Latin, 
1649  ;  and  then  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  it,  intituled,  44  A 
44  breviary  of  the  hillory  of  the  parliament  of  England, 

“  165c,” 
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1650,’!*  8vo.  Echard  calls  this  hiftory,  <c  one  of  ths 
44  genteeleft  and  handfomeft  libels  of  thofe  times/’ 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  44  The  Breviary,” 
the  13th  Nov.  165c,  Mr.  May  died,  aged  55  years.  He 
went  well  to  reft  over  night,  after  a  chearful  bottle  as  ufual, 
and  died  in  his  deep  before  morning  :  upon  which  his  death 
was  imputed  to  his  tying  his  night-cap  too  clofe  under  his 
fat  cheeks  and  chin,  which  caufed  his  fufFocation ;  but  the 
facetious  Andrew  Marvell  has  written  a  long  poem  of  a  hum 
I  dred  lines,-  to  make  him  a  martyr  of  Bacchus,  and  die  by  ^*6^ 
the  force  of  good  wine.  He  was  interred  near  Camden  in  nmo. 
Weftminfter-abbey,  which  caufed  Fuller  to  fay,  that  44  if  he 
were  a  biafted  and  partial  writer,  yet  he  lieth  buried  near 
a  good  and  true  hiftorian  indeed/’  Soon  after  the  Refto- 
ration,  his  body  with  thofe  of  feveral  others  was  dug  up,  and 
buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret’s  church-yard  ;  and  his  mo¬ 
nument,  which  was  ere&ed  by  the  appointment  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  was  taken  down  and  thrown  afide* 


<c 


sc 


MAYER  (Tobias),  One  of  the  greateft  aftronomers 
and  mechanics  this  century  has  produced,  was  born  at  Maf- 
pach  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  1723.  He  taught  him- 
felf  mathematics,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  defigned  ma¬ 
chines  and  inftruments  with  the  greateft  dexterity  and  juft- 
nefs.  Thefe  purfuits  did  not  hinder  him  from  cultivating 
the  belles  lettres  :  he  acquired  the  Latin  tongue,  and  wrote 
it  with  elegance.  In  1750,  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen 
chofe  him  for  their  mathematical  profeftor ;  and  every  year 
of  his  ftiort,  but  glorious  life,  henceforward  was  marked 
with  fome  confiderable  difeoveries  in  geometry  arid  aftro- 
nomy.  He  publifhed  feveral  works  in  this  way,  that  are  all 
reckoned  excellent ;  and  fome  are  inferted  in  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  44  Memoirs  of  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen/’  His 
labours  feem  to  have  exhaufted  him  ;  for  he  died  worn  out 
in  1762. 


MAYERNE  (Sir  Theodore  de),  baron  of  Aibone* 
firft  phyfician  to  their  Britannic  majefties  James  L  and 
Charles  I.  was  the  fon  of  Lewis  de  Mayerne*  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  44  General  hiftory  of  Spain,”  and  of  the  46  Mo- 
44  narchie  arifto-democratique,”  dedicated  to  the  States- 
GeneraL  His  mother  was  Louifa,  the  daughter  of  Antoine 
le  Mafton,  treafurer  of  the  army  to  Francis  I.  and  Henry  1L 
in  Piedmont.  Lewis  de  Mayerne  retired  to  Geneva  about 
the  end  of  1572,  after  having  had  two  houfes  at  Lyons  pulled 
Vol.  IX.  h  down 
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down  on  account  of  his  religion.  Sept.  28,  157 31  his  for! 
Theodore  was  born,  and  had  for  his  godfather  Theodore 
Beza.  He  learnt  polite  literature  in  his  own  country, 
whence  he  was  fent  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  flayed  fome 
years  5  after  which,  as  he  had  made  choice  of  phyfic  for  his 
profeffion,  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  1596,  and  of  doctor  in  1597.  Thence  he 
went  to  Paris,  where,  by  way  of  introducing  himfelf  into 
pradtice,  he  gave  ledtures  in  anatomy  to  the  young  furgeons, 
and  in  pharmacy  to  the  apothecaries.  He  acquired  reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  preferiptions,  and  became  known  to  Mr.  Ribbit, 
fieur  de  la  Riviere,  firft  phyfician  to  Henry  IV.  who  re¬ 
commended  him  fo  effedtually  to  the  king,  that  he  made 
him  one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary;  and,  in  1600,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  attend  Henry  duke  of  Rohan,  in  his  em- 
baffies  from  France  to  the  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy* 
Upon  his  return,  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  the  exercife  of  his 
office  very  much  to  his  credit,  and  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  king,  who  promifed  to  do  great  things  for  him,,  provided 
he  would  change  his  religion  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  fet 
cardinal  du  Perron,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  upon  him. 
And,  even  in  fpite  of  his  obflinacy,  the  king  was  going  to 
appoint  him  his  firfl  phyfician,  if  the  Jefuits,  who  were 
aware  of  it,  had  not  prevented  him  by  the  means  of  queen 
Mary  de  Medicis.  This  circumflance  and  intended  favour 
Mayerne  knew  nothing  of,  till  he  learnt  it,  in  1642,  in 
England,  from  Caefar  duke  of  Vendofine,  a  natural  fon  of 
France.  In  1607,  he  had  under  his  care  an  Englifhman  of 
quality,  who  after  his  recovery  carried  him  into  England, 
where  he  had  a  private  conference  with  king  James.  Even 
after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  continued  in  the  quality  of 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Lewis  XIII.  till  1616,  when  he 
fold  this  place  to  a  French  phyfician.  After  this,  the  king 
of  England  caufed  him  to  be  invited  by  his  embaffiador,  to 
jerve  in  quality  of  firfl  phyfician  to  himfelf  and  his  queen, 
and  gave  him  a  patent,  fealed  with  the  great- feal  of  England  ; 
In  which  office  he  ferved  the  whole  royal  family  with  great 
honour  and  approbation,  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
alfo  much  employed  both  by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  He 
made  an  exadt  colledlion  of  his  preferiptions.  He  compofed' 
a  very  curious  difpenfatory  of  medicines,  galenical  and  chy- 
mieal ;  but  never  publifhed  any  of  his  works,  except  an 
4<  Apology”  for  himfelf,  againft  the  faculty  of  phyfic  at 
Paris,  who  had  attacked  him  for  his  application  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  chymiitry,  which  was-  greatly  cried  down  by  the 
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phyficiafe  there.  Guy  Patin  has  given  an  account  of  this^ettef  vi“ 
difpute  ;  in  which  he  has  fhewn  himfelf  greatly  prejudiced tom‘ ** 
againft  Mayerne,  and  calls  him  a  quack  on  account  of  his 
pretenfions  to  chymiftry.  He  died  March  15,  1655,  at 
Chelfea,  leaving  behind  him  one  only  daughter,  who  brought 
her  gredt  fortuhe  in  marriage  to  the  marquis  de  Montpou- 
villan,  grandfon  of  the  marfhal  duke  de  la  Force  ;  but  fhe 
died  at  the  Hague,  in  i66i,  of  a  child,  of  which  ihe  could 
not  be  delivered. 

His  works  were  printed  at  London  in  1706,  and  make  a 
targe  folio*  divided  into  two  books.  The  firft  contains  his 
Confilia*  cpiftolae*  &  obfervationCs  the  fecond  his 
6C  Pharmacopaea  variaeque  medicamentorum  formulae.”  At 
the  beginning  of  the  book  is  placed  the  author’s  effigies,  fuch 
I  as  it  was  in  his  82d  year.  u  It  is,”  fays  Bayle*  the  mod;  Di&. 
u  happy  phyfiognomy  in  the  wmrld  :  there  is  a  lively,  ferene, 

66  and  majeftic  air  in  it;  and  his  venerable  beard  has  a  very  note  B* 

*c  good  effeCt.”  Under  the  print  are  thefe  words  :  u  Theo. 
tc  Turquet.  de  Mayerne,  eques  auratus,  patria  Gallus,  re- 
ic  ligione  reformatus,  dignitate  baro  ;  profeffione  alter  Hip- 
pocrates,  ae  trium  regum  (exemplo  rariffimo)  archiater  ; 

*  eruditione  incomparabilis  ;  experientia  nulli  fecundus  ;  Sc 
u  quod  ex  his  omnibus  refultat,  famalate  vagante  perilluftris.” 
i.  e.  u  Theo.  Turquet.  de  Mayerne,  knight,  by  birth  a 
lc  Frenchman,  by  religion  a  Proteftant,  and  by  dignity  a 
<c  baron  ;  in  his  profeffion,  a  fecond  Hippocrates  ;  and, 
i6  what  has  very  feldom  happened  to  any  but  himfelf,  firft 
tc  phyfician  to  three  kings;  in  erudition  unequalled  ;  in  ex- 
I  fcc  perience  fecond  to  none  ;  and,  as  the  refult  of  all  thefe 
<c  advantages,  celebrated  far  and  near.”  As  for  the  name 
or  rather  nickname  of  Turquet,  it  came  from  a  woman  of 
their  family*  who*  being  Well  made*  and  of  a  pretty  large 
fize,  was  thought  to  referable  a  fine  Turkifh  woman  :  which 
made  people  commonly  give  the  name  of  Turquetti  to  all  her 
!  children. 

*  ■  . 

m  i 

i  MAYNARD  (Francis),  aFrenchpoet*  and  one  of  the 
fortyof  the  French  academy,  was  the  fon  of  a  counfellor  of 
the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  and  born  in  1582.  He  was 
fecretary  to  queen  Margaret,  and  pleafed  the  court  of  that 
princefs  by  his  wit  and  gaiety.  Noailles,  the  cmbaffiador  to 
Rome,  took  him  with  him  in  1634  ;  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.. 

I  was  very  much  pleafed  with  him.  Returning  to  France,  he 
made  his  court  to  the  great,  and  built  his  happinefs  upon  the 
expectations  he  formed  from  them ;  which  undoubtedly^. 
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nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  is  fure  to  lead  to  mifery.*  Thi* 
was  his  cafe.  He  commended  cardinal  Richelieu,  in  order 
to  obtain  fomething  ;  and  he  abufed  the  faid  cardinal  forgiv¬ 
ing  him  nothing.  He  had  the  fame  fuccefs  at  the  court  of 
Anne  of  Auftria  ;  and,  after  a  world  of  difappointments,  he 
retired  to  his  province,  where  he  died  in  1646.  He  wrote 
Songs,  Odes,  Epigrams,  a  Poem  intituled  u  Philander, 
‘c  &c.”  Malherbe  fays  of  him,  and  it  has  generally  been 
allowed,  that  his  verfes  were  well  turned,  but  wanted  force. 

Oxen!'  MAYNE  (Dr.  Jasper),  an  Englifh  poet  and  divine, 
was  born  at  Hatherlagh  in  Devonfhire,  1604.  He  received 
his  education  at  Weftminfter-fchool  ;  and  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Chrift-church-college  in  Oxford,  when  he  was 
about  twenty.  He  took  his  bachelor  and  matter  of  arts  de¬ 
grees  in  the  regular  way  ;  and  then,  entering  into  holy  orders, 
was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  vicarages  of  Cattington 
near  Woodttock,  and  of  Pyrton  near  Watlington,  in  Ox- 
fordfhire.  He  became,  fays  Wood,  C(  a  quaint  preacher, 
<c  and  a  noted  poet ;”  and,  in  the  latter  capacity,  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  the  production  of  two  plays,  intituled, ; 
€i  The  city  match,”  a  comedy;  and  cc  The  amorous  war,” 
a  tragi-comedy.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
Charles  I.  was  obliged  to  keep  his  court  at  Oxford,  to  avoid 
being  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  the  populace  in  London, 
where  tumults  then  prevailed,  Dr.  Mayne  was  one  of  thofe 
divines  who  were  appointed  to  preach  before  his  majefty. 
In  1646,  he  was  created  a  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and,  the  year- 
after,  printed  a  fermon  at  Oxford,  u  Again!!  falfe  prophets,” 
upon  Ezekiel  xxii.  26.  which  occafioned  a  difpute  between 
him  and  the  memorable  antagonift  of  Chillingworth,  Mf, 
Cheynell.  Cheynell  had  attacked  his  fermon  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  at  St.  Mary’s  in  Oxford  ;  upon  which  there  patted  feve- 
ral  letters  between  them,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Mayne  the  fame 
year,  in  a  piece,  intituled,  “  A  late  printed  fermon  againtt 
<c  falfe  prophets  vindicated  by  letter  from  the  caufelefs  afper- 
“  fions  of  Mr.  Francis  Cheynell ;  by  Jafper  Mayne,  D.  D. 
T  the  mifunderftood  author  of  it.”  Mayne  having  faid,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Cheynell,  that  u  God,  upon  a  true  re- 
‘.c  pentance,  is  not  fo  fatally  tied  to  the  fpindle  of  abfolute 
reprobation,  as  not  to  keep  his  promife,  and  feal  merciful 
4<  pardons;”  Cheynell  animadverted  upon  him  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms :  “  Sir,  Reprobatio  eft  tremendum  myfterium. 
“  How  dare  you  jeft  upon  fuch  a  fubjedt,  at  the  thought  of 
“•  which  each  Chriftian  trembles  ?  Can  any  man  repent,  that 
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44  is  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind  and  impenitent  heart  ? 
44  And  is  not  every  man  finally  impenitent,  fave  thofe  few 
44  to  whom  God  gives  repentance  freely,  powerfully,  efFec- 
44  tually  ?  See  what  it  is  for  a  man  to  come  from  Ben  Jon- 
44  fon  or  Lucian,  to  treat  immediately  of  the  high  and  ftu- 
44  pendous  myfteries  of  religion.  The  Lord  God  pardon 
44  this  wicked  thought  of  your  heart,  that  you  may  not  perifh 
44  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  and  gall  of  bitternefs.  Be 
44  pleafed  to  ftudy  the  ixth  chapter  to  the  Romans.5’  The 
lame  year  Mayne  publifhed  alfo  another  piece,  intituled, 
44  OXAOMAXIA  ;  or,  the  people’s  war  examined  according 
44  to  the  principles  of  Scripture  and  reafon,  in  two  of  the 
44  moft  plaufible  pretences  of  it.  In  anfwer  to  a  letter  fent 
«  by  a  perfon  of  quality,  who  defired  fatisfadlion.”  In  this 
piece  he  examines,  firft,  how  far  the  power  of  a  king,  who 
is  truly  a  king,  not  one  only  in  name,  extends  itfelf  over  fub- 
jedls ;  fecondly,  whether  any  fuch  power  belongs  to  the 
king  of  England  ;  and,  thirdly,  if  there  does,  how  far  it  is 
to  be  obeyed,  and  not  refilled.  Take,  by  way  of  fpser- 
men,  his  conclufion  of  the  laft  head.  44  Suppofing,”  fays 
he,  44  that  the  long  parliament  all  the  while  have  fought,  as 
44  was  at  firft  pretended,  for  the  defence  of  their  affailed 
44  liberty ;  yet  fighting  againft  the  king’s,  whole  fubjedfs 
44  they  are,  can  never,  before  a  Chriftian  judge,  make  their 
44  armies  pafs  for  juft.  But  being  no  way  neceftitated  to 
44  make  fuch  a  defence,  their  liberty  having  in  no  one  par- 
44  ticular  been  alfaulted,  which  hath  not  been  redreffed  ;  if 
44  St.  Paul  were  now  on  earth  again,  and  were  the  judge 
44  of  this  controverfy  between  them  and  their  lawful  fo- 
44  vereign,  1  fear  he  would  call  their  defence  by  a  name, 
44  which  we  in  our  modern  cales  of  confcience  do  call  re- 
44  bellion.” 

In  1648,  he  was  deprived  of  his  ftudentfhip  at  Chrift- 
church,  to  which  he  had  been  advanced,  upon  taking  his 
degrees  ;  and  foon  after  of  both  his  livings.  During  the 
time  of  the  ufurpation,  he  was  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  De- 
vonfhire,  and  confequently  became  the  companion  of  the 
celebrated  Hobbes,  who  then  attended  his  lordfhip :  but 
Hobbes  was  never  very  good  company  for  divines  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  'great  wonder,  if  Mayne  and  he  did  not 
agree  well  together,  as  Wood  informs  us  they  did  not.  At 
the  Reftoration,  he  was  not  only  reftored  to  both  his  livings, 
but,  for  his  fervices  and  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe,  pro¬ 
moted  alfo  to  a  canonry  of  Chrift-church,  and  made  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Chichefter,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  ma- 
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je#y.  He  held  thefe  preferments  to  the  time  of  his  death  5 
which  happened  Dec.  6,  1672.  He  was  interred  in  the  choir 
at  Chrift- church,  where  a  monument  waseredfed  for  him,  at 
the  charge  of  his  executors.  Dr.  Robert  South  and  Dr. 
John  Lamphire.  By  his  will  he  left  500I.  towards  the  re- 
Suilclingof  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  and  icol.  each  to  both  of  his 
livings.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  divine,  that,  though  very 
orthodox  in  his  opinions,  and  fevere  in  his  manners,  he  was 
a  mol!  facetious  and  pleafant  companion,  and  fo  wonderfully 
fond  of  joking,  that  he  even  contrived  to  do  it  after  he  was 
of  lhe  dead.  Thus  Langbaine,  in  his  account  of  him,  relates, 
that  he  had  a  fervant,  who  had  long  lived  with  him  ;  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  a  trunk,  with  fomething  in  it,”  as  he  faid, 
f6  which  would  make  him  drink  after  his  death.”  The 
dodlor  dying,  the  fervant  immediately  paid  a  vifit  to  the 
trunk;  but  inftead  of  a  treafure,  or  at  lead  a  valuable  le¬ 
gacy,  which  he  expedled,  he  found  nothing  at  all  but  a  red 
herring. 

Befides  the  writings  abovementioned,  Mayne  published 

A  Poem  upon  the  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch  by  the 
f‘  duke  of  York,”  and  four  fermons  :  one  *c  Concerning: 
“  unity  and  agreement,  preached  at  Oxford  in  1646;” 
another  A gainft  fchifm,  or  the  reparations  of  thefe  times, 
“  preached  in  the  church  of  Watlington  in  Oxfordfhire,  in 
u  1652,”  at  a  public  difpute  held  there,  between  himfelf  and 
an  eminent  Anabaptift  preacher,  the  fame  year;  a  Concio 
“  ad  academiam  Oxpnienfem,  in  1662,”  and  ‘‘  A  Sermon 
“  at  the  confecration  of  Herbert  lord  bilhop  of  Hereford,  in 
“  1662.”  He  tranflated  fome  of  u  Lucian’s  Dialogues,”  in 
1638  ;  and  alfo  ‘‘  .Donne’s  Latin  epigrams,”  in  1652,  which 
he  intituled  “  A  fheaf  of  mifcellany  epigrams.” 


Li^fe'a'nd MAYN WIRING  (Arthur),  efq;  a  gentleman diftin- 

poft humous  guifhed  for  poetry  and  politics,  was  delcended  from  an  an- 
woiks  of  cient  family  in  Shropshire,  and  born  at  Ightfield  in  that 
M^nwar-  ^°unty>  2668.  He  was  inhituted  in  grammar  learning  at 
mg,  e!q;  Shrewsbury,  and  thence  removed,  at  (Seventeen,  to  Chrift- 
Lond.  1715.  church  in  Oxford  ;  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Smalridge,  afterwards  bp.  of  Briftol.  He  (laid  feveral  years 
at  Oxford,  and  then  went  into  the  country,  where  he.  pro- 
fecuted  his  fludies  in  polite  literature  with  great  vigour;  and 
afterwards  coming  to  London,  applied  himfelf  to  the  law. 
During  his  refidence  in  the  country,  he  had  contradled  from 
an  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived,  an  extreme  averfion  to  the 
government  of  king  William,  and  wrote  feveral  pieces  in 
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favour  of  James  the  Second’s  party :  but,  upon  being  in- 
!  troduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and 
i  the  earls  of  Dorfet  and  Burlington,  he  began  to  entertain 
very  different  notions  in  politics.  He  ftudied  the  law  till 
he  was  five  and  twenty ;  and,  upon  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  of  Ryfwic,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Boileau.  That  poet  invited  him  to  his  country-houfe, 
gave  him  a  very  handfome  entertainment,  and  fpoke  much 
to  him  of  the  Englifh  poetry  ;  but  all  by  way  of  enquiry  :  for 
he  affedfed  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  Englifh  Mufe,  as  if  the 
Englifh  were  as  barbarous  as  Laplanders.  Thus  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  friend  of  Maynwaring’s,  vifiting  him  fome  time 
j  after,  upon  the  death  of  Dryden,  Boileau  faid,  that  he  was 
|  wonderfully  pleafed  t9  fee,  by  the  public  papers,  that  the 
Englifh  nation  had  paid  fuch  extraordinary  honours  to  a 
poet  in  England,  burying  him  at  the  public  charge ;  and 
then  afked  the  gentleman  who  that  poet  was,  with  as  much 
indifference,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  Dryden’s  name. 

44  But,”  fays  Oldmixon,  44  it  is  hardly  poflible  that  Boileau,  Life  and 
44  who  talked  of  his  profeflion  as  much  as  Peter  xVlotteaux,  P°a'1umous 
44  fhould  converfe  with  fo  many  Englifh  gentlemen,  and  fo  p.  I7>\ g,' 
44  many  French  gentlemen  who  had  lived  in  England,  lovers 
44  of  wit  and  criticifm,  and  not  have  heard  a  hundred  times 
44  of  Mr.  Dryden.  There  is  hardly  a  poet  in  England  of 
44  the  meaneft  intelligence,  but  has  heard  even  of  Katz  the 
44  Dutch  poet ;  and  furely  Dryden,  who  was  a  finer  poet 
44  than  ever  France  produced,  could  not  but  be  known  by 
44  name  to  Mr.  Boileau  ;  though  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his 
44  countrymen,  would  fo  forget  themfelves,  as  to  like  any 
44  wit  but  their  own.  Mr.  Boileau,  in  his  converfation  with 
44  Mr.  Maynwaring,  acknowledged  he  had  heard  a  great 
44  deal  of  the  merit  of  our  tragedies,  but  had  no  notion  of 
44  our  performances  in  the  other  kinds  of  poetry  :  imputing 
44  that  excellence  of  ours  to  our  own  fanguinary  tempers,  as 
44  Rapin  had  done  before,  calling  us  infulaires ,  by  way  of 
44  contempt ;  which  no  doubt  Boileau’s  good  breeding  only 
44  prevented.  Mr.  Maynwaring  gave  him  fuch  an  account 
44  of  our  plays  and  poems,  as  very  much  furprifed  him  ;  and 
44  yet,  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  he  pretended  never 
44  to  have  heard  of  fo  great  a  man  as  Dryden.” 

After  his  return  from  France,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  in  which  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  fkill  and  fidelity.  Of  the  latter  Oldmixon  Ibid.p.  iS, 
gives  a  remarkable  inftance,  in  his  treatment  of  a  fellow  who  *9* 
Solicited  to  be  a  tide-waiter.  This  man,  underftanding  that 
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Mr.  Maynwaring  had  the  beft  interefl  at  the  board  of  any  of 
the  commiffioners,  with  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  left  a  letter 
for  him,  with  a  purfe  of  fifty  guineas,  defiring  his  favour 
towards  obtaining  the  place  which  he  put  in  for.  After 
that,  he  delivered  a  petition  to  the  board,  which  was  read, 
and  feveral  of  the  commiffioners  fpoke  to  it  :  upon  which 
Mr.  Maynwaring  took  out  the  purfe  of  fifty  guineas,  and 
the  letter,  and  told  them,  that,  44  as  long  as  he  could  help 
44  it,  that  man  fhould  never  have  this  nor  any  other  place.5* 

In  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne’s  reign,  he  was  made  auditor 
of  the  imprefts,  by  the  lord-treafurer  Goldolphin,  an  office 
worth  2000I.  per  annum  in  a  time  of  bufinefs.  In  the  par¬ 
liament  which  met  in  1705,  he  was  chofen  a  burgeis  for 
Prefton  in  Lancafhire.  He  died  at  St.  Albans  Nov.  13,  1712, 
leaving  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  celebrated  adirefs,  his  executrix, 
by  whom  he  had  a  fen,  named  Arthur  Maynwaring.  He  di¬ 
vided  his  eftate  pretty  equally  between  that  child,  Mrs.  Old- 
&c.  anc]  his  fifier.  Oldmixon  tells  us,  that  he  44 loved  that 

44  cc  lady  for  about  eight  or  nine  years  before  his  death,  and  * 
44  with  a  paifion  that  could  hardly  have  been  ftronger,  had 
44  it  been  both  heF  and  his  firfl  love.  It  was  doubtlefs,55 
fays  he,  44  owing  111  a  great  meafure  to  his  inftructions,  that 
44  fne  became  fo  admirable  a  player :  for  as  nobody  under- 
44  flood  the  adlion  of  the  ftage  better  than  himfelf,  fo  no- 
44  body  took  greater  pleafure  than  he,  in  feeing  her  excel  in 
44  it.  He  wrrote feveral  prologues  and  epilogues  for  her,  and 
44  would  always  hear  her  fpeak  them  in  private,  before  fhe 
44  fpoke  them  in  public.  His  friends  of  both  fexes  blamed 
44  him  often  for  this  intrigue;  and  fome  of  them  of  thehigheft 
44  rank  had  had  fuch  quarrels  with  him  on  this  head,  that  even 
44  Mrs.  Oldfield  herfelf  has  frequently  reprefented  to  him,. 

44  that  it  was  for  his  honour  and  interefl:  to  break  it  oft  : 

44  which  franknefs  and  friendfhip  of  hers  did,  as  he  often 
44  confefi'ed,  engage  him  to  her  the  more  firmly.”  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  great  number  of  things  in  verfe  and  profe,  which 
gained  him  credit  and  reputation.  Sir  Richard  Steele  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him  the  firft  volume  of  the  44  Tatler.”  His  adver- 
faries  could  not  deny  him  merit.  Thus  the  Examiner,  his 
antagonifl  in  politics,  allov/ed,  that  he  wrote  with  44  a  tole- 
44  ra'ble  fpirit,  and  in  a  maflerly  ftyle.”  He  was  feverely 
refle&ed  upon  for  his  will,  particularly  by  the  44  Examiner;” 
in  anfwer  to  which,  there  came  out  a  paper,  two  months 
after  his  death,  in  defence  of  him;  and  this  defence  was  in 
a  few  days  followed  by  another,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  fup- 
po fed  to  be  written  by  Robert  Waipole3  efq. 
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MAZARINE  (Julius),  cardinal,  and  firft  miniffer  of 
Rate  in  France,  was  born  at  Pifcina,  in  the  province  of 
Abruzzo  in  Italy,  on  July  14,  1602.  He  enjoyed  at  the  fame 
tinae  the  bifhopric  of  Metz,  and  the  abbeys  of  St.  Arnold, 
St.  Clement,  and  St.  Vincent,  in  that  city  ;  as  alfo  thole  of 
St.  Denys  in  France,  of  Cl  uni,  of  St.  Viclor,  of  Mar- 
feilles,  of  St.  Medard  of  SoiiTons,  of  St.  Martin  of  Laon, 
of  St.  Taurin  of  Evreux,  See.  See.  The  greatnefs  of  his 
abilities  was  confpicuous,  even  in  his  early  years,  whilft  he 
wasftudying  the  belles  lettres  :  it  was  at  this  early  age,  that 
he  had  the  happinefs  of  being  inftrudled  by  the  abhe  Jerome 
of  Colonna,  who  afterwards  became  a  cardinal.  This  illuf- 
trious  perfon  went  to  refide  in  the  univerfity  of  Alcala  in  Spain, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Mazarine,  who  applied  himfelf 
to  the  law,  and  took,  at  his  return  to  Italy,  his  dodfor’s 
degree.  He  went  afterwards  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  cardinal  Sacchetti,  whom  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  fent  into  Lombardy  :  it  was  through  his  means, 
that  Mazarine  was  inffrudfed  in  each  particular,  relating  to 
the  intereft  of  the  different  princes  who  were  then  at  war 
about  Caffel  and  Montferrat.  Soon  after  this,  the  cardinal 
Antonio  Barberini,  nephew  to  the  Pope,  came  into  the 
Milanefe  and  Piedmont,  in  the  character  of  legate,  to  con¬ 
clude  a  peace.  Mazarine  embraced  his  caufe  fo  warmly,  and 
did  it  fuch  real  fervice,  that  he  was  ordered  to  remain  upon 
the  fpot  with  the  nuncio  Jaques  Pancirole,  and  to  affift  him 
in  his  endeavours  to  conclude  this  great  affair.  He  here 
pryed  clofely  into  the  defigns  of  the  French,  the  Imperialiffs, 
the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy; 
and  took  fuch  meafures  as  might  beff  reconcile  and  {Lengthen 
their  various  interefts.  The  peace  had  been  concluded  at 
Ratifbon  on  the  third  of  October,  but  the  F reach  and  Spa¬ 
niards  refilled  to  accept  of  it  in  Italy.  Mazarine,  who  per¬ 
ceived  that  by  fuch  an  oppofition  his  care  was  on  the  point  of 
being;  ulelefs,  fought  out  for  new  expedients  to  enforce  a 
welcome  reception  of  the  peace,  and  to  prevent  the  two 
armies  from  coming  to  an  engagement.  The  Spaniards, 
who  were  befieging  CalTel,  had  made  entrenchments  for  fix 
miles  round  about  them  ;  and  were  determined  vigoroufly  to 
defend  themfelves  againft  the  French,  who  approached  ex¬ 
tremely  near,  with  an  intention  to  force  their  lines.  Ocl. 
26,  1630,  were  thefe  enemies  prepared  for  battle  :  the  Spa¬ 
niards  waited  only  for  the  fignal  to  fire,  and  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  French  army  had  been  drawn  out  to  force  their  lines; 
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when  Mazarine,  after  having  made  feveral  embafiies,and  offer¬ 
ed  an  accommodation  in  many  different  forms,  quitted  the 
Spallin'!  trenches,  and,  riding  on  a  full  gallop  towards  the 
French,  waved  his  hat  to  them,  crying  out,  cc  Peace  !  peace  !” 
He  then  addrefied  himfelf  to  the  commander  in  chief,  the 
marfhal  duke  de  Schomherg,  and  gave  in  fuch  propofals  as 
were  accepted  by  the  generals,  and  followed  by  the  peace  con¬ 
cluded  in  the  April  following.  The  nuncio  Pancirole  and 
Mazarine  were  joint  agents  for  the  Pope  ;  but  all  the  credit 
of  the  negociation  was  given  to  the  latter. 

The  cardinal  dc  Richelieu  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  his 
conduct,  that  he  conceived  an  efteem  for  him.  Barberini 
was  equally  attached  to  him,  and  prevailed  upon  Urban  VIII. 
to  make  him  keeper  of  thefeals.  He  went  in  1634  to  Avig¬ 
non,  in  quality  of  vice-legate,  and  to  France  in  that  of 
nuncio  extraordinary.  It  v/as  there  that  he  acquired  a  deep 
infight  into  all  {late  affairs,  the  friendfhip  of  Richelieu,  and 
the  good  will  of  Louis  the  XiIXth.  In  compliment  to  the 
nomination  of  this  monarch,  the  Pope  added  him  to  the 
number  of  cardinals  in  1 641.  When  Richelieu  died,  the 
fame  king  made  Mazarine  his  minifler  of  ftate,  and  one  of 
the  executors  to  his  will.  In  thefe  departments,  he  took 
ypon  him  the  adminiflration  of  affairs,  during  the  minority 
of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  regency  of  the  queen,  Anne  of 
Auftria.  The  dawnings  of  his  power  were  attended  with 
the  happieft  fuccefs  ;  and  the  good  fortune  of  the  king’s 
armies  was  to  our  cardinal  a  fource  of  much  national  ap- 
plaufe.  But  thefe  advantages  were  very  tranfient,  and  foon 
retired  to  make  room  for  the  united  murmurs  of  an  oppreffed 
people,  and  the  envious  combination  of  the  great  ones,  who 
were  jealous  of  his  high  advancement.  Hence  arofe  the  civil 
wars  in  1649,  and  the  three  following  years.  It  was  infilled 
upon,  that  he  fhould  be  difmiffed  from  the  royal  prefence; 
and  Mazarine,  who  knew  how  neceffary  it  was  for  him  to 
retire,  demanded  that  he  might  take  his  leave  ;  and,  yielding 
to  the  feverity  of  the  times,  departed  from  the  kingdom.  He 
was  {till  fo  confeious  of  fortune’s  always  attending  him,  that 
he  mentioned  even  this  event,  as  one  of  the  chief  incidents 
contributing  to  his  greatnefs.  The  miferies  the  French 
were  labouring  under  adminiflered  frefti  fuel  to  the  fire,  which 
had  been  lighted  in  the  people’s  breafts  againft  the  cardinal. 
A  multitude  of  decrees  were  iffued  out  againft  him,  his  fine 
library  was  fold,  and  a  price  was  fixed  upon  his  head  :  but 
he  parried  all  thefe  dreadful  blows,  with  moft  aftonifhing 
dexterity  ;  returned  to  court,  and  with  a  double  fhare  of 
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power  ;  the  joy  of  which  was  not  a  little  heightened,  when  he 
perceived  that  they,  who  once  had  been  his  bittereft  enemies, 
were  now  become  his  warmeft  friends.  After  this,,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  render  the  ftate  many  important  fervices,  the  capital 
pf  which  was  the  obtaining  of  the  peace  between  France  and 
Spain  :  for  this  purpole,  he  went  himfelf  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  Spanifh  minifter,  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  in  1659, 
The  fuccefsful  termination  of  this  affair  was  followed  by  the 
king’s  marriage  with  the  Infanta.  The  continual  application 
pf  Mazarine  to  bufinefs  brought  on  a  very  dangerous  illnefs  : 
he  was  at  that  time  at  the  Lo.uvre,  but  gave  orders  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  Vincennes,  where  he  died  March  9,  1661,  aged  ^9. 
The  king  paid  the  higheft  honours  to  his  memory.  His  body 
Was  magnificently  entombed  in  the  college,  ufually  called 
after  his  name,  bpt  fometimes  by  that  of  the  four  nations,” 
having  been  defigned  as  a  place  of  education  for  the  youth  of 
the  four  conquered  nations. 

Mazarine  had  a  brother  and  two  fillers.  His  letters  have 
been  publifhed  5  thirty-fix  of  them  made  their  appearance  at 
Paris  in  1691  ;  and,  in  1693,  a  fecond  volume  came  out, 
containing  feventy-feven  more  :  the  whole  was  reprinted  in 
two  parts  in  1694.  Thefe  letters  are  not  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  dates  ;  but  this  error  was  amended  in  a  later 
edition,  publifhed  (as  the  title-page  informs  us)  at  Amfter- 
dam,  by  Zachary  Chatelain,  1745,  in  2  vols.  i2mo.  For 
this  we  are  indebted  to  the  care  of  the  abbe  d’Alainval  ;  but 
this  edition  is  rendered  more  valuable  than  the  others,  being- 
augmented  by  more  than  fifty  letters,  which  had  never  before 
appeared,  and  which  are  all  placed  in  their  juft  order.  The 
title  of  this  work  is,  **  Letters  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  con- 
“  taining  the  Secrets  of  the  Negociations  concerning  the 

Pyrenean  Peace,  and  the  Conferences  which  he  had  on 
st  that  Subject  with  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  the  Spanifh  Mi- 
u  nifter  j  the  whole  enriched  with  hiftorical  Notes.” 


MEAD  (Richard),  a  moft  diftinguiftied  phyfician  Anecdotes 
(whofe  abilities  and  eminence  in  his  profeflion,  united  with  ^iThoYs 
his  learning  and  fine  tafte  for  thole  arts  which  embellifh  and  y  ? 
improve  human  life,  long  rendered  him  an  ornament,  not  compaied 
pnly  to  his  own  profeilion,  but  to  the  nation  apd  age  in  which  J‘d °f 
he  lived),  was  born  at  Stepney,  Aug.  11,  1673,  and  received  o'r.  Maiy. 
the  early  part  of  his  education  under  his  father  Matthew  Mead, 
a  celebrated  Nonconformift  divine,  who,  with  the  afliftance 
of  Mr.  John  Nefbitt,  fuperintended  the  education  of  thirteen 
1  yen.  In  1688  he  was  placed  under  the  caie  of  Mr. 
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Thomas  Singleton  ;  and  in  16S9  under  Graevius,  at  Utrecht. 
In  1692  he  removed  to  Leyden  [a],  where  he  attended  for 
three  years  the  leisures  of  Herman  and  Pitcairn,  and  applied 
himfelf  moll  fuccefsfuliy  to  the  ffctidy  of  phyfic.  In  company 
with  Samuel  his  eldeft  brother,  David  Polhill,  efq.  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Pellet,  he  vifited  Italy,  and  luckily  difcovered  at 
Florence  the  Menfa  Ifiaca,  which  had  been  many  years  given 
over  as  loft.  He  took  his  degree  of  doCtor  of  philofophy  and 
phyfic  at  Padua,  Aug.  16,  1695  ;  and  palled  fome  time 
afterwards  at  Naples  and  Rome.  On  his  return,  about  Adid- 
fttmmer  1696,  he  fettled  in  the  very  houfe  where  he  was 
born,  and  practifed  in  his  profeftion  therefor  feven  years  with 
great  fuccefs.  In  1702  he  publiftied  his  <c  Mechanical  Ac- 
u  count  of  Poifons.’*  Thefe  eftays,  however  juftly  efteemed 
on  their  ftrft  appearance,  did  their  author  ftill  more  honour  in 
the  edition  he  publiftied  of  them  more  than  forty  years  after¬ 
wards.  He  became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1704,  in 
1706  was  chofen  one  of  their  council,  and  in  1717  a  vice- 
prefident.  He  was  chofen  phylician  to  St.  Thomas’s  ho¬ 
spital,  May  5,  1703,  when  he  removed  from  Stepney  to 
Crutched  Fryars  ;  where  having  refided  feven  years,  he  re¬ 
moved  into  Auftin  Fryars  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  company  of  furgeons  to  read  the  anatomical 
lectures  in  their  hall.  In  the  mean  time,  Dec.  4,  1707,  he 
was  honoured  by  the  univerllty  of  Oxford  with  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  by  diploma.  On  the  laft  illnefs  of  queen  Anne,  he 
was  called  in  to  a  confultation,  and  ventured  to  declare  that 
fhe  could  not  hold  out  long.”  He  opened  his  mind  freely 
on  this  fubjeCt  to  his  friend  and  protestor  Dr.  Radclifte,  who 
made  ufe  of  that  friendftiip  to  excufe  his  own  attendance. 
Radclifte  lurviving  the  queen  but  three  months.  Mead  re¬ 
moved  into  his  hoyfe,  and  refigned  hisofffee  in  St.  Thomas’s 
hofpital.  Uninfluenced  by  prejudices  of  party,  he  was  equally 
the  intimate  of  Garth,  Arbuthnot,  and  Freind.  He  was 
admitted  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  April  9,  17165 
and  executed  the  office  of  Cenfor  in  1716,  1719?  and  1724. 

In  1719,  on  an  alarm  occafioned  by  the  fatal  plague  at  Mar- 
feilles,  the  lords  of  the  regency  directed  Mr.  Craggs,  then 
fecretary  of  ftate,  to  apply  to  Dr.  Mead,  to  give  the  beft 
directions  for  preventing  the  importation  of  the  plague,  or 
flopping  its  progrefs.  His  opinion  was  approved  ;  and  qua¬ 
rantine  directed  to  be  performed.  Of  his  “  Difcourfe  con- 

[a]  He  was  there  contemporary  with  Bnerhaave,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
iKaintaintd  the  moft  frieisdlv  intercpurle  through  life,  ' 

u  cerning 
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cerning  Peffilential  Contagion  [b],”  no  lefs  than,  fbven 
editions  were  printed  in  the  year  1720  ;  the  eighth,  which 
appeared  in  1722,  and  again  in  1743,  was  enlarged  with 
many  new  obfervations,  and  trandated  into  Latin  [c]  by  pro- 
feffo r  Ward*  By  order  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  Dr.  Mead 
affifted,  Aug.  10,  1721,  at  the  inoculation  of  fome  con¬ 
demned  criminals  :  the  experiment  fucceeding,  the  two  then 
young  princeffes,  Amelia  and  Caroline,  were  inoculated 
April  17,  1722,  and  had  the  diftemper  favourably.  On  the 
acceffion  of  their  royal  father  to  the  throne  in  1727,  Dr. 

Mead  was  appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  his  Majefty, 
and  had  afterwards  the  fatisfabbon  of  feeing  his  two  fons-in- 
law  (Dr.  Wilmot  and  Dr.  Nicholls)  his  afTociates  in  the 
fame  ffation.  Being  defirous  of  retirement,  he  declined  the 
prefident/hip  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  which  was  offered 
him  Obi.  1,  1734;  but  was  elebled  honorary  member  of 
that  at  Edinburgh,  Obi.  6,  1745*  He  publifhed  an  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  his  c<  Account  of  Poifons”  in  1744;  his 
treatife  “  De  Imperio  Solis  ac  Lunas,”  &c.  in  1746  ;  <c  De 
44  Morbis  Biblicis”  in  1749  ;  and  C£  Monita  Medica”  in 
1750.  This  was  the  laff,  and  perhaps  the  mod  ufeful,  of  all 
his  works  [d]  :  with  a  candour  and  fimplicity  fo  charabte- 
riffical  of  a  great  man,  he  freely  communicates  in  it  all  the 
difcoveries  that  his  long  prablice  and  experience  had  opened 
to  him  with  regard  to  different  difeafes  and  their  feveral 
cures.  The  world  was  deprived  of  this  eminent  phyfician 
Feb.  16,  1754  ;  and  on  the  23d  he  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  church,  near  his  brother  Samuel,  a  counfellor  at 
law,  to  whole  memory  the  doblor  had  caufed  an  elegant  mo¬ 
nument  to  He  placed,  with  his  buff,  and  a  fuitable  infcrip- 
tion,  by  Dr.  Ward.  To  Dr.  Mead  there  is  no  monument  in  See*r 
the  Temple  ;  but  an  honorary  one  was  placed  by  his  fon  in  es' 

the  North  aile  of  Weffminfter  Abbey.  Over  the  tomb  is  the 
dobfor's  buff ;  at  his  right  hand  a  wreathed  ferpent,  darting 
its  fting,  and  on  his  left  feveral  books.  Below  the  buff  are 
his  arms  and  creff.  The  infcription  was  alfo  written  by  Dr.  Ibid. 
Ward. 

Dr.  Mead  was  twice  married.  By  his  firft  lady  he  had 
ten  children  (of  whom  three  furvived  him,  two  daughters 

[b]  This  Difcourfe  i?  fa’d  to  have  were  more  jealous  of  a  (landing  army 
greatly  hurt  his  pra&ice,  Hr  a  time  at  than  now. 

lead,  not  for  any  medical,  but  political  [c]  As  the  firft  edition  had  been 
reafons,  as  it  was  fufpefted  to  be  in-  by  Mr.  Maittaire. 

tended  to  prepare  the  way  for  barracks,  [r>]  His  ‘‘Medical  Works”  were 
&c.  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  nation  colledfed  and  publifhed  in  one  volume 

4C0,  1762, 
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married  to  Dr.  Wilmot  and  Dr.  Nicholls,  and  his  fori 
Richard  heir  to  his  father’s  and  uncle’s  fortunes)  ;  by  the 
fecond  lady  he  had  no  ifTue.  During  almoft  half  a  century 
he  was  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion,  which  brought  him  iri 
one  year  upwards  of  feven  t.houfand  pounds,  and  between 
five  and  fix  for  feveral  years  ;  at  leaf!,  io  we  are  told;  The 
clergy,  and  in  general  all  men  of  learning,  were  welcome  to 
his  advice  ;  and  his  doors  were  open  every  morning  to  the 
moft  indigent,  whom  he  frequently  aflifted  with  money  ;  f6 
that,  notwithftanding  his  great  gains,  he  did  not  die  very 
rich.  He  was  a  moft  generous  patron  of  learning  and  learned 
men,  in  all  fciences,  and  in  every  country  ;  by  the  peculiar 
magnificence  of  his  difpofition,  making  the  private  gains  of 
his  profeffion  anfwer  the  end  of  a  princely  fortune,  and  va¬ 
luing  them  only  as  they  enabled  him  to  become  more  exten¬ 
sively  ufeful,  and  thereby  to  fatisfy  that  greatnefs  of  mind 
which  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  pofterity  with  a  luftre  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  which  attends  the  moft  diftinguifhed  character 
of  antiquity.  To  him  the  feveral  counties  of  England,  and 
our  colonies  abroad,  applied  for  the  choice  of  their  phyfi- 
cians.  No  foreigner  of  any  learning,  tafte,  or  even  curio- 
fity,  ever  came  to  England  without  being  introduced  to  Dr. 
Mead  ;  and  he  was  continually  cqnfulted  by  the  phyficians  of 
the  continent.  His  large  and  fpacious  houfe  in  Great  Or¬ 
mond  Street  became  a  repofitory  of  all  that  was  curious  in 
nature  or  in  aft,  to  which  his  extenfive  correfpondence  with 
the  learned  in  all  parts  of  Europe  not  a  little  contributed; 
The  king  of  Naples  fent  to  requeft  a  collection  of  all  hi§ 
works  ;  pre  fen  ted  him  with  the  two  firft  volumes  of  Signor 
Bajardi,  and  invited  him  to  his  own  palace  :  and,  through 
the  hands  of  M.  de  Boze,  he  frequently  had  the  honour  of 
exchanging  prefents  with  the  king  of  France.  He  built  a 
gallery  for  his  favourite  furniture,  his  pictures  and  his  an¬ 
tiquities.  His  library,  as  appears  by  the  printed  catalogue  [eJ 
of  it,  confifted  of  6592  numbers,  containing  upwards  of 
10,000  volumes,  in  which  he  fpared  no  expence  for  fcarce 
and  ancient  editions;  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  hi$ 
books  fold  for  much  more  than  they  had  coft  him.  His 
pictures  alfo  were  chofen  with  fo  much  judgement,  that  they* 
produced  34.17 1.  11  s.  ;  about  fix  or  feven  hundred  pounds 
more  than  he  gave  for  them.  Nor  did  he  make  this  great 
collection  for  his  own  ufe  only,  but  freely  opened  it  to  public 

[e]  Of  which  fee  fome  curious  particulars  in  the  work,  which  furnifhes 
this  article*,  p.  255. 
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infpedHon.  Ingenious  men  were  fure  of  finding  at  Dr. 
Mead’s  the  beft  helps  in  all  their  undertakings  ;  and  fcarcely 
any  thing  curious  appeared  in  England  but  under  his  patron¬ 
age.  By  his  fngular  humanity  and  goodnefs,  “  he  con- 
“  quered  even  Envy  itfelf ;”  a  compliment  which  was  juflly 
paid  him  in  a  dedication,  by  the  editor  of  lord  Bacon’s 
Works,  in  173O.  I~Ie  conftantly  kept  in  pay  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fcholars  and  artifts  of  ail  kinds,  who  were  at  work 
for  him,  or  for  the  public.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  of 
Halley,  and  of  Newton;  and  placed  their  portraits  in  his 
boufe,  with  thofe  of  Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  near  the  bulls 
of  their  great  mailers  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  A 
marble  bullo  of  Dr.  Harvey,  done  by  an  excellent  hand, 
from  an  original  pidlure  in  his  poffeflion,  was  given  by  him 
to  the  College  of  Phyficians  :  and  one  of  Dr.  Mead,  by 
Roubilliac,  was  prefented  to  the  college  in  1756,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Afkew.  A  portrait  of  him  was  etched  by  Pond,  another 
by  Richardfon  ;  a  mezzotinto  by  Ploufron,  from  a  painting 
of  Ramfay  ;  and  an  engraved  portrait  by  Baron.  There 
was  alfo  a  medal  of  him  fruck  in  1773?  long  after  his  de~ 
ceafe,  by  Lewis  Pingo. 

Dr.  Mead  never  took  a  fee  of  any  clergyman,  but  one  f 
and  that  was  Mr.  Robert  Leake,  fellow  of  St.John’s  college, 
Cambridge;  wTho,  being  fallen  into  a  valetudinarian  fate, 
dabbled  rather  too  much  with  the  writings,  and  followed  too 
clofely  fome  of  the  preferiptions,  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cheyne. 
Being  greatly  emaciated  in  a  courfe  of  time,  by  keeping  too 
-f  riclly  to  that  gentleman’s  regimen,  mifapplying  perhaps  his 
rules,  where  the  cafe  required  a  different  treatment,  hi& 
friends  advifed  him  to  apply  to  Dr.  Mead  ;  which  he  did, 
going  diredfly  to  London  to  wait  on  the  dodfor,  and  telling 
him  that  cc  he  had  hitherto  obferved  Cheyne’s  diredlions,-  a? 
66  laid  down  in  his  printed  books;”  Mead  (a  proud  man, 
and  paffionate)  immediately  damned  Cheyne  and  his  regi¬ 
men.  “  Follow  my  preferiptions,”  faid  he,  cc  and  I  will  fet 
6C  you  up  again.”  Mr.  Leake  fubmitted  ;  and  beginning 
to  find  fome  benefit,  he  afked  the  dodtor  every  now  and  then, 
whether  it  might  not  he  proper  for  him  to  follow  at  the  fame 
time  fuch  and  fuch  a  prefeription  of  Cheyne.  Which  Mead 
took  ill.  When  the  well-meani-ng  patient  was  got  pretty 
well  again,  he  afked  the  dodfory  what  fees  he  defired  or  ex- 
pedfed  from  him.  6t  Sir,”  faid  the  phyfieian,  cc  I  have  never 
44  yet,  in  the’ whole  courfe  of  my  pradtice,  taken  or  de~ 
44  manded,  any  the  leaf  fee  from  any  clergyman.  But  fince 
<c  you-  have  been  pleafed,  contrary  to  what  I  have  met  with 
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44  in  any  other  gentleman  of  your  profefiion,  to  prefcfibe  td 
44  me,  rather  than  to  follow  my  prefcriptions,  when  you  had 
u  committed  the  care  of  your  recovery  to  my  fkill  and  truft, 
44  you  mud  not  take  it  amifs,  nor  will,  I  hope,  think  it  un- 
44  fair,  if  I  demand  ten  guineas  of  you.”  The  money* 
though  not  perhaps  without  fome  little  reluctance,  was  paid 
down.  The  doctor  at  the  fame  time  told  Leake,  44  You 
44  may  come  to  me  again,  before  you  quit  London.”  He 
did  fo  •>  and  Mead  returned  to  him  fix  guineas  out  of  the  ten 
which  he  had  received  [f] 

[f]  This  little  anecdote  is  here  firft  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  it  was  related  to 
panted  from  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Jones  Dr.  Mead  himfelf,  with  whom  he 
(Dr.  Yeung’s  curate  at  Welwyn)  ;  who  was  well  acquainted, 
had  it,  in  Nov.  1764,  from  the  iev. 

The  Life  of  MEDE  (Joseph),  a  learned  Englifti  divine,  was  bom 

IfixecUo  his"  i°  °f  a  g°°d  family,  at  Berden  in  Efiex.  When  he 

work<,  was  about  ten  years  old,  both  he  and  his  father  fell  Tick  of 
Lond.  1672,  the  fmalhpox  ;  which  proving  mortal  to  the  latter,  our  au- 
tolio.  thor  fej]  uncjer  the  care  of  one  Mr.  Gower,  to  whom  his 
mother  was  married  foon  after.  He  was  fent  to  fchool  firft 
to  Hodfdon  in  Hertfordlhire,  and  then  to  Wethersfield  in 
Efiex.  While  he  was  at  this  laft  fchool,  going  to  London 
upon  fome  occafion,  he  bought  44  Bellarmine’s  Hebrew  gram- 
44  mar  and  though  his  mafter,  who  had  no  fkill  in  that 
language,  told  him  it  was  a  book  not  fit  for  him,  yet  he 
ftudied  it  with  fo  much  eagernefs,  that  in  a  little  time  he  at¬ 
tained  confiderable  fkill  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  In  1602,  he 
was  fent  to  Chrift’s-college  in  Cambridge  ;  where,  although 
he  had  an  uncommon  impediment  in  his  lpeech,  which  would 
not  luffer  him  to  ftiew  them  to  advantage,  he  was  foon 
diftinguifhed  for  his  parts  and  learning.  Not  long  after  his 
entrance  upon  philofophical  ftudies,  he  became  difquieted 
with  (cepticifin  for,  happening  upon  a  book  in  a  neighbour 
fcholar’s  chamber,  either  44  Sextus  Empiricus,”  or  fome 
other  of  the  Pyrrhonic  fchool,  he  began,  upon  the  perufal  of 
it,  to  move  ftrange  queftions  to  himfelf,  and  even  to  doubt 
whether  the  to  the  whole  frame  of  things,  as  it  appears 

to  us,  was  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  phantafm,  or  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  and,  till  his  principles  were  fettled,  his  life,  as  he 
profefied,  was  utterly  without  comfort. 

By  the  time  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts, 
which  was  in  1610,  he  had  made  fo  happy  a  progrefs  in  all 
kinds  of  academical  ftudy,  that  he  was  universally  efteemed 
an  accomplifhed  fcholar*  He  was  an  acute  logician,  an  ac¬ 
curate 
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!  curate  philofopher,  a  fkilful  mathematician,  an  excellent 
I  anatomift,  a  great  philologer,  a  mafter  of  many  languages, 

I  and  a  good  proficient  in  hiflory  and  chronology.  His  firft 
|  fhewing  himfelf  abroad,  was  by  an  addrefs  that  he  made  to 
I  bifhop  Andrews,  in  a  Latin  tract  “  De  fanclitate  relativa 
which  in  his  maturer  years  he  cenfured  as  a  juvenile  per¬ 
formance,  and  therefore  never  publifhed  it.  However,  that 
great  prelate,  who  was  a  confummate  judge  and  patron  of 
;  learning,  liked  it  fo  well,  that  he  not  only  flood  our  au~ 

|  thor's  firm  friend  upon  an  occafion  that  offered  foon  after, 

■  but  alfo  then  defired  him  to  oe  his  domeilic  chaplain. 
This  Mede  very  civilly  refufed  ;  valuing  the  liberty  of  his 
fludies  above  any  hopes  of  preferment,  and  elleeming  that 
freedom  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  cell,  fo  he  ufed  to  call  it, 

|  as  the  haven  of  all  his  vvifhes.  And  indeed  thefe  thoughts 
had  pofiefled  him  betimes  :  for,  when  he  was  a  fchool-boy, 
he  was  fent  to  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Richard  Mede,  a  mer- 
i  chant,  who,  being  then  without  children,  offered  to  adopt 
|  him  for  his  fon,  if  he  would  live  with  him  :  but  he  refufed 
I  the  offer,  preferring,  as  it  fhould  feem,  a  life  of  ficudy  to  a 
life  of  gain. 

He  was  not  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  till  after  he  was 
mailer  of  arts,  and  then  not  without  the  afiiflance  of  his 
friend  bifhop  Andrews  :  for  he  had  been  puffed  over  at  feve- 
I  ral  elections,  on  account  of  a  caufelefs  fufpicion  which  Dr. 

1  Cary,  then  mafler  of  the  college,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Exe- 
j  ter,  had  conceived  of  him,  that  u  he  looked  too  much  to- 
|  <c  wards  Geneva.”  Being  made  fellow,  he  became  an  emi- 
i  nent  and  faithful  tutor.  After  he  had  well  grounded  his 
pupils  in  humanity,  logic,  and  philofophy,  fo  that  they  were 
1  able  to  walk  as  it  were  alone,  he  uled  to  fet  every  one  his 
:  daily  talk;  which  he  rather  chofe,  than  to  confine  himfelf 
i  and  them  to  precife  hours  for  lectures.  In  the  evening  they 
all  came  to  his  chamber  ;  and  the  firlt  queftion  he  put  to 
each  was,  “  Quid  dubitas  ?  What  doubts  have  you  met 
4t  with  in  your  iludies  to-day  ?”  For  he  fuppofed,  that  to 
doubt  nothing  and  to  underfland  nothing  was  jufl  the  fame 
thing.  This  was  right,  and  the  only  method  to  make 
young  men  exercife  their  reafoning  powers,  and  not  acquiefce 
in  what  they  learn  mechanically,  and  by  rote,  with  an  in¬ 
dolence  of  fpirit,  which  prepares  them  to  receive  and  fwal- 
low  implicitly  whatever  is  offered  them.  As  to  himfelf,  he 
was  fo  entirely  devoted  to  the  ffudy  of  all  excellent  know¬ 
ledge,  that  he  made  even  the  time  he  fpent  in  his  arnufe- 
tnents  ferviceable  to  his  purpofe.  -He  allowed  himfelf  little 
Voh/lX.  M  or 
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or  no  exercife  but  walking  ;  and  often,  in  the  fields  or 
college  garden,  would  take  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  beauty, 
jignatures,  virtues,  or  properties  of  the  plants  then  in  view  : 
for  he  was  a  curious  florid,  an  accurate  herbalid,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  verfed  in  the  book  of  nature.  The  chief  delight  he 
took  in  company  was  to  difcourfe  with  learned  friends  ;  and 
he  ufed  to  fpend  much  time  with  his  worthy  friend  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Chappel,  afterwards  provod  of  Trinity -college,  Dublin, 
and  bifhop  of  Cork  and  Rofs,  who  w^as  judly  edeemed  a 
rich  magazine  of  rational  learning,  and  who  had  a  high  re¬ 
gard  for  Mr.  Mede. 

He  was  a  curious  enquirer  into  the  mod  abftrufe  parts  of 
learning,  and  endeavoured  after  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
things  which  were  mod;  remote  from  the  vulgar  track. 
Among  other  things,  he  fpent  no  fmall  pains  and  time  in 
founding  the  depths  of  adrology,  and  blotted  much  paper  in 
calculating  the  nativities  of  his  near  relations  and  fellow- 
dudents  :  but  this  was  in  his  younger  years,  and  he  after¬ 
wards  difcovered  the  vanity  and  weaknefs  of  this  fanciful 
art.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  more  ufeful  dudy  of  hidory 
and  antiquities,  particularly  to  thofe  myderious  fciences 
which  made  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  other 
nations  fo  famous  ;  tracing  them,  as  far  as  he  could  have 
any  light  to  guide  him,  in  their  oriental  fchemes  and  figu¬ 
rative  expreffions,  as  likewife  in  their  hieroglyphics,  not 
forgetting  to  enquire  alfo  into  the  oneirocritics  of  the  ancients : 
which  he  did  the  rather,  becaufe  of  that  affinity  he  conceived 
they  might  have  with  the  language  of  the  prophets.  He 
was  a  curious  and  laborious  fearcher  of  antiquities  relating 
to  religion,  Ethnic,  Jewifh,  Chridian,  and  Mahometan  :  to 
which  he  added  other  attendants,  necedary  for  underdanding 
the  more  difficult  parts  of  Scripture. 

In  1627,  he  refufed  the  provodfhip  of  Trinity-college, 
Dublin,  into  which  he  had  been  eledled  at  the  recommend¬ 
ation  of  archbp.  Udier,  who  was  his  particular  friend  ;  as 
he  did  alfo  when  it  was  offered  him  a  fecond  time,  in  1630. 
The  height  of  his  ambition  was,  only  to  have  had  fome 
fmall  donative  fine-cure  added  to  his  fellowfhip,  or  to  have 
been  thrown  into  fome  place  of  quiet  j  where,  retired  from  the 
noife  and  tumults  of  the  world,  and  poflefled  of  a  competency 
of  fortune,  he  might  have  been  entirely  at  leifure  for  dudy 
and  a<ds  of  piety :  and  therefore,  when  a  report  was  fpread 
that  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  archbp.  of  Canterbury,  he 
thus  expreded  hin  felf  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  that  “  he  had 
“  lived3  till  the  bed  of  his-  time  was  fpent,  in  tranquillitate 
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u  et  feceffu  ;  and  now,  that  there  is  but  a  little  left,  fhould 
44  I,”  faith  he,  44  be  fo  unwife,  fuppofe  there  was  nothing 
44  elfe,  as  to  enter  into  a  tumultuous  life,  where  I  fhould  not 
44  have  time  to  think  my  own  thoughts,  and  mu  ft  of  ne- 
44  ceflity  difpleafe  others  or  myfelf?  Thofe  who  think  fo, 
44  know  not  my  difpofition  in  this  kind  to  be  as  averfe,  as 
44  fome  perhaps  would  be  ambitious.5’  In  the  mean  time, 
though  his  circumftanCes  were  fcanty,  for  he  had  nothing 
but  his  fellowfliip  and  a  college  lecture,  his  charity  was  dif- 
fufive  and  uncommon  :  and,  ftrange  as  it  may  now  feem,  he 
devoted  the  tenth  of  his  income  to  pious  and  charitable  ules. 
But  his  frugality  and  temperance  always  afforded  him  plenty. 
H  is  prudence  or  moderation,  either  in  declaring  or  defending 
his  private  opinions,  was  very  remarkable ;  as  was  alfo  his 
freedom  from  partiality,  prejudice  or  prepofteflion,  pride, 
anger,  felfifhnefs,  flattery,  and  ambition.  He  was  meek, 
patient,  equally  remote  from  fuperftition  and  licentioufnefs  of 
thinking  ;  and,  in  fhort,  poftefled  every  virtue.  This  great 
and  good  man  died  Q£t.  31,  1638,  in  his  year,  having 
fpent  above  two-thirds  of  his  time  in  college.  As  to  his  per- 
fon,  he  was  of  a  comely  proportion,  and  rather  tail  than 
otherwife.  His  eye  was  full,  quick,  and  fparkling  5  his 
whole  countenance  fedate  and  grave  ;  awful,  but  withal 
tempered  with  an  inviting  fweetnefs  :  and  his  behaviour  was 
friendly,  affable,  chearful,  and  upon  occafion  intermixed 
with  pleafantry.  Some  of  his  fayings  and  bon  mots  are  re¬ 
corded  by  the  author  of  his  life  ;  one  of  which  was,  his  call¬ 
ing  fuch  fellow-commoners  who  came  to  the  univerfity  only 
to  lee  it,  or  to  be  feen  in  it,  46  the  univerfity  tulips,”  that 
made  a  gaudy  fhew  for  a  while. 

We  come  now  to  his  works.  In  his  life-time  he  pub- 
lifhed  three  treatifes  only :  the  nrft  intituled,  u  Clavis  Apo- 
44  calyptica  ex  innatis  Sz  infitis  viftonum  charadleribus  eruta 
44  et  demonftrata.  Cant.  1627,”  4to  ;  to  which  he  added, 
in  1632,  44  In  fan£ii  Joannis  apocalypfin  commentarius,  ad 
44  amuflim  clavis  Apocalypticae.”  This  is  the  largeft  and  the 
molt  elaborate  of  any  of  his  writings.  The  other  two  were  but 
fhort  trails  :  namely,  44  About  the  name  ®v(riccrr piw,  an- 
44  ciently  given  to  the  holy  table,  and  about  churches  in  the 
44  apoftles  times.”  The  reft  of  his  works  were  publifhed 
after  his  deceafe ;  and  in  the  belt  edition  put  out  by  Dr. 
Worthington,  1672,  in  folio,  the  whole  are  divided  into 
five  books,  and  difpofed  in  the  following  order.  The  firft 
book  contains  fifty-three  44  Difcourfes  on  feveral  texts  o i 
“  Scripture  :”  the  fecond,  fuch  44  Tracts  and  difcourfes  as 
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“  are  of  the  like  argument  and  defign  the  third,  his 
cc  Treatifes  upon  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  via.  The  Apo- 
<c  calypfe,  St.  Peter’s  prophecy  concerning  the  day  of 
“  Chrift’s  fecond  coming,  St.  Paul’s  prophecy  touching  the 
<c  apoftafy  of  the  latter  times,  Tobie’s  prophecy  de  du- 
u  plici  Judseorum  captivate  &  ftatu  noviflimo,”  and  three 
<c  Treatifes  upon  fome  obfcure  paflages  in  Daniel:”  the 
fourth,  his  “  Letters  to  feveral  learned  men,  with  their 
<c  letters  alfo  to  him  the  fifth,  <c  Fragmenta  facra,  or  fuch 

mifcellanies  of  divinity,  as  could  not  well  come  under  any 
u  of  the  aforementioned  heads.” 

Thefe  are  the  works  of  this  pious  and  profoundly  learned 
man,  as  the  editor  calls  him  in  the  title  page;  in  which, 
however,  much  admired  and  much  efteemed  as  they  have 
been,  are  to  be  found  fome  things  liable  to  exception,  or 
which  at  leaft  have  been  controverted  by  learned  and  good 
men,  as  his  notions  about  the  Millennium,  the  Demo¬ 
niacs,  &c. 

MEDICIS  (Cosmo  de),  born  at  Florence  in  1399,  was 
a  merchant;  but  poflefled  a  fortune,  and  adted  a  part,  equal 
to  a  prince’s.  He  beftowTed  vaft  expence  and  attention,  in 
promoting  learning  and  the  fciences.  He  colledted  a  fine 
library,  and  enriched  it  with  rare  manuferipts.  The  envy 
of  his  fellow-citizens  incommoding  him,  he  removed  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  received  as  a  king  ;  but  his  country-, 
men  foon  recalled  him ;  and  in  effedf,  he  prefided  over  the 
commonwealth  thirty-four  years.  He  died  in  1464,  and  over 
his  tomb  was  inferibed  Father  of  the  People ,  and  Freer  of 
his  Country . 

MEDICIS  (Lawrence  of),  furnamed  the  Great ,  and 
Father  of  Letters ,  was  an  illuftrious  grandfon  of  Cofmo  de 
Medicis,  and  born  in  1448.  He  was  a  great  merchant,  and 
as  great  a  ftatefman ;  and  as  fit  to  entertain  an  ambaflador, 
as  a  fadtor.  His  public  fervices  fo  recommended  him  to  the 
Florentines,  that  they  declared  him  chief  of  the  republic. 
He  was  fo  univerfally  efteemed  by  the  princes  of  Europe, 
that  they  often  made  him  the  arbiter  of  their  difFerenceSr 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  indeed  declared  againft  him;  but  Lawrence 
oppofed  him  like  a  king,  and  forced  him  to  peace.  He  was 
alfo  regarded  as  the  Maecenas  of  his  age,  and  great  protedfor 
of  the  exiled  Greeks,  after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople :  a 
great  number  of  whom  he  drew  to  his  court  by  his  muni¬ 
ficence.  He  fent  John  Lafcaris  to  Greece,  to  recover 
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manufcripts,  with  which  he  enriched  his  library.  He  died  in 
1492,  leaving  two  fons  :  Peter,  who  fucceeded  him  at  Flo¬ 
rence  ;  and  John,  who  was  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X. 

\MEIBOMIUS,  the  name  of  feveral  learned  men,  who 
were  Germans.  John-Henry  Meibomius  was  a  profeflor 
of  phyfic  at  Helmftadt,  where  he  was  born ;  and  afterwards 
firft  phyfician  at  Lubec.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
learned  works;  among  the  reft,  of  one  publifhed  at  Leyden 
in  1653,  4to,  and  intituled,  44  Maecenas,  five  de  C.  Clinii 
44  Maecenatis  vita,  moribus,  &  rebus  geftis.”  He  went 
to  the  fountain-head,  and  feems  to  have  quoted  every  paffage 
from  antiquity,  where  any  thing  is  faid  of  Maecenas;  but 
having  ufed  neither  criticifm  nor  method,  he  cannot  claim 
any  higher  merit,  than  that  of  a  mere  colledhor. 

Henry  Meibomius,  his  fon,  was  born  at  Lubec,  in  1638  ; 
and  after  laying  a  proper  foundation  in  literature  at  home, 
went  in  1655  t0  t^ie  univerfity  of  Helmftadt,  where  he 
applied  himfelf  to  philofophy  and  medicine.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  ftudy  under  the  profeflors  at  Groningen,  Franeker, 
and  Leyden  ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Germany,  projeHed  a 
larger  tour  through  Italy,  France,  and  England,  which  he 
executed  ;  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
wherever  he  went ;  and  took  a  doctor  of  phyftc’s  degree  in 
1663,  as  he  palled  through  Angers  in  .  France.  He  was 
offered  a  profeftbrfhip  of  phyfic  at  Helmftadt  in  1661  :  but 
his  travelling  fcheme  did  not  permit  him  to  take  pofteffion  of 
it  till  1664.  This,  and  the  profelforffiips  of  hiftory  and 
poetry,  which  were  joined  to  it  in  1678,  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  March  1700.  He 
married  a  wife  in  1664,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  Be- 
fides  a  great  number  of  works  relating  to  his  own  profeftion, 
he  publifhed,  in  three  volumes  folio,  in  1 688,  44  Scriptores 
44  rerum  Germanicarum  a  very  ufeful  coUevtion,  which 
had  been  begun,  but  not  finifhed,  by  his  father. 

There  was  alfo  Marcus  Meibomius,  a  very  learned  per* 
fon  of  the  fame  family,  who  publifhed,  in  16^2,  46  A  Col- 
44  ledlion  of  feven  Greek  Authors,  with  a  Latin  Vernon  by 
44  himfelf,  who  had  written  upon  Ancient  Mufic.'*  He 
dedicated  this  work  to  Chriftina  of  Sweden,  and  received  an 
invitati  »>i  to  that  princefs’s  court,  which  he  accepted. 
Chriftina  engaged  him  one  day  to  fing  an  air  of  ancient 
mufic,  while  fomebody  was  ordered  to  dance  to  it ;  and  the 
immoderate  mirth,  which  this  occafio'ned  in  the YpeHators,  is 
faid  to  have  difgufted  him  fo  vehemently,  that  he  left  the 
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court  of  Sweden  immediately,.  Meibomius  pretended,  that 
the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Bible  was  full  of  errors,  and  under¬ 
took  to  correct  them  by  means  of  a  metre,  which  he  fancied 
he  had  difcovered  in  thole  ancient  writings ;  but  this,  it 
feems,  drew  upon  him  no  fmall  raillery  from  the  learned, 
Neverthelefs,  befides  the  work  above-mentioned,  he  per¬ 
formed  other  things,  which  fhewed  him  to  be  a  fcholar  ;  wit- 
nefs  his  C£  Notes  upon  Diogenes  Laertius’*  in  Menage’s  edi¬ 
tion,  his  edition  of  the  tc  Greek  Mythologifts,”  &c. 

MELA  (Pomponius),  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Baetica  in  Spain,  and  flourifhed  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  His  three  books  of 
<c  Cofmography,  or  De  fitu  orbis,”  are  written  in  a  con- 
cife,  perfpicuous,  and  elegant  manner ;  and  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  the  attention  and  labours  of  the  ableft 
critics.  Ifaac  Voffius  gave  an  edition  of  them  in  1658,  4to, 
with  very  large  and  copious  notes,  in  which  he  takes  fre¬ 
quent  occafion  to  criticife  cc  Salmafius’s  Commentaries  upon 

Solinus.”  James  Gronovius  publifhed  u  Mela”  in  1658, 
i2mo,  with  fhorter  notes  ;  in  which  however,  as  if  he  re- 
fented  Voftius’s  treatment  of  Salmafius,  he  cenfures  his 
animadverfions  with  fome  degree  of  tartnefs.  To  this 
edition  of  Mela,  is  added  Julii  Honorii  oratoris  excerptum 

cofmographiae,”  firft  publifhed  from  the  manufcript  and 
fc  PEthici  Cofmographia.”  Voflius  anfwered  the  caftigations 
of  Gronovius,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Annotations,  1686,” 
4to  ;  but,  dying  the  fame  year,  left  his  manes  to  be  infulted 
by  Gronovius,  in  another  edition  of  cc  Mela  immediately 
publifhed,  with  iiluftrations  by  medals.  In  this  laft  edition 
by  Gronovius,  are  added  five  books  ct  De  geographia,” 
written  by  fome  later  author  j  by  ^ornandes,  as  Fabricius 
cqnjedlures. 

M  EL  AN  C  TH  ON  (Philip),  one  of  the  wifeft  and 
greatcft  men  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Bretten  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  the  Rhine,  Feb.  16,  1497*  His  father’s  name  was 
George  Schwartferdt,  which  word  fignifies  cc  black  earth  ;’5 
and  therefore  Reuchlin  gave  our  Philip  the  name  of  Melanc- 
thon,  which  in  the  Greek  fignifies  the  fame  as  Schwartferdt 
does  in  the  German  language.  He  ftudied  firft  at  the  plac^ 
of  his  nativity,  and  was  afterwards  fent  to  Ffortfheim,  where 
he  became  known  to  Reuchlin,  who  *  loved  him  greatly. 
In  1509  he  was  fent  to  Pleidelberg,  where  he  made  fo  vaft  a 
progress  in  letters,  that,  before  he  was  fourteen,  he  was  in¬ 
truded 
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trufted  with  the  tuition  of  the  fons  of  the  count  of  Leon** 
ftein.  Baiilet  has  defervedly  reckoned  Melandthon  among 
his  premature  extraordinary  young  men.  From  him  we 
learn,  that  at  thirteen,  he  dedicated  to  Reuchlin  a  comedy, 
which  he  wrote  without  any  afliftance.  Baiilet  adds,  that  la  vltis  phi- 
he  was  “  employed  to  make  the  greateft  part  of  the  ha-  lo^^* 

“  rangues,  that  were  publicly  delivered  in  the  univerfity  of p" 

“  Heidelberg  which  exadlly  agrees  with  Melchior  Adam, 

who  fays,  that  c<  he  wrote,  while  he  was  but  a  lad,  orations 

<c  for  the  profeffors  in  that  college,  which  were  fpoken  in 

<c  public.”  <c  Good  God,57  fays  Erafmus,  <c  what  hopes  Erafmus,  in 

<c  may  we  not  conceive  of  Philip  Melanddhon,  who,  al- 

tc  though  very  young,  and  almoft  a  boy,  is  equally  to  be  jac.  Gry- 

“  admired  for  his  knowledge  in  both  languages  ?  What  naeum  epift. 

quicknefs  of  invention  ;  what  purity  of  didlion ;  what  Peleft* 

vaftnefsof  memory;  what  modefty  and  gracefulnefs  of^*"01’ 

behaviour  !” 

He  left  Heidelberg  in  1512,  partly  becaufe  the  air  did  not  Melch. 
agree  with  him,  partly  becaufe  he  was  difgufted  at  being  ^ in  y^' 
refufed  his  mafter’s  degree,  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  p 
went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  flayed  fix  years.  There  he 
publicly  read  lectures  upon  Virgil,  Terence,  Cicero,  and 
Livy  ;  and  alfo  found  time  to  aflift  Reuchlin  in  his  quarrels 
with  the  monks.  It  is  remarkable  of  Melandlhon,  that  he 
was  a  great  reader  of  the  Bible.  Reuchlin  made  him  a  pre- 
fent  of  one,  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him.  And  Camera- 
when  he  was  feen  at  church  to  hold  a  book  in  his  hands, 
much  larger  than  a  Common-prayer-book,  his  enemies,  of  iancth. 
which  we  may  be  fure  he  had  no  fmall  number,  took  pains  p.  15*  LT* 
to  have  it  believed,  that  he  was  reading  fomething  very  dif- 
ferent  from  what  the  occafion  and  place  required  of  him. 

In  1518,  he  accepted  the  profefforfhip  of  the  Greek  tongue 
in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  which  Frederick  the  eleddor 
of  Saxony  offered  him,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Reuchlin.  Here  he  prefently  contracted  a  friendfhip  and 
intimacy  with  Luther,  who  was  about  fourteen  years  older 
than  himfelf;  and  they  wrent  together  to  Leipfic  in  1519.,  to 
difpute  with  Eccius. 

In  1520,  he  read  ledfures  upon  St.  Paul’s  Epiffle  to  the 
Romans,  at  Wittemberg,  which  were  fo  much  approved  by 
Luther,  that  he  caufed  them  to  be  printed  for  the  general 
good  of  the  church.  Nay  he  went  further;  he  wrote  a 
Preface  to  it,  in  which  he  ufeth  thefe  words  to  Melanddhon  ; 

“  Ego,  quod  irnpii  Thomifhe  fuo  Thojnae  mendaciter 
K  arrogant,  viz.  nemincm  feripfiffe  melius  in  fundtum  Pau- 
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cc  lum,  tibi  vere  tribuor.”  The  following  years  were  a 
complication  of ‘hard  labours  to  Melandthon.  He  wrote 
many  books,  and  vifited  many  churches.  In  1521,  hearing 
that  the  divines  at  Paris  had  condemned  the  books  and  doc¬ 
trine  of  Luther  by  a  formal  decree,  he  oppoied  them  with  all 
his  n  ight,  and  affirmed  Luther’s  docfrine  to  be  found  and 
orthodox.  In  1527,  he  was  appointed  by  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  to  vifit  all  the  churches  within  his  dukedom  But 
nothing  coil  him  more  pains  than  the  talk,  which  was  im- 
pofed  upon  him  in  1530,  of  drawing  up  a  confeffion  of  faith, 
This  was  called  the  Augfburg  confeffion,  becaufeit  was  pre-  , 
fented  to  the  emperor  at  the  diet  in  that  city. 

All  Europe  was  convinced,  that  Melandfhon  was  not  fo 
averfe  to  an  accommodation,  as  Luther  ;  and  that  he  would 
have  facrificed  many  things  for  the  lake  of  peace.  This  ap¬ 
pears  chiefly  by  the  book  he  wrote  concerning  things  indif¬ 
ferent,  which  was  fo  ill  received  by  the  faction  of  Ulyricus, 
Melandthon  advifed  them  44  not  to  contend  fcrupuloufly 
<c  about  things  indifferent,  provided  thofe  rites  and  cere- 
u  monies  had  nothing  of  idolatry  in  them  ;  and  even  to  bear 
44  fome  ham  fhips,  if  it  could  be  done  without  impiety.’* 
Ulyricus,  on  the  contrary,  cried  out,  that  they  44  ought  to 
44  defert  all  the  churches,  and  threaten  an  infurre£tion,  ra- 
44  ther  than  bear  a  furplice  which  calls  to  our  mind  what 
a  jefuit  faid,  that  they  44  would  not  put  out  one  wax  taper, 
44  though  it  were  to  convert  all  the  Hugonots.”  What 
Melan£thon  faid  to  his  mother,  plainly  fhews,  that  he  hated 
difputes  in  religion;  and  that  he  only  a£ted  in  them,  be- 
caufe  they  fell  within  his  province.  Being  gone  to  the  con¬ 
ferences  at  Spire,  in  1529,  he  made  a  little  journey  to 
Bretten,  to  fee  his  mother.  This  good  woman  afked  him, 
what  fhe  muff  believe  amidft  fo  many  difputes,  and  repeated 
him  her  prayers,  which  contained  nothing  fuperflitious. ' 
44  Go  on,  mother,”  faid  he,  44  to  believe  and  pray,  as 
44  you  have  done,  and  never  trouble  yourfelf  about  con- 
44  ( rov^erfies : ”  which  was  the  advice  of  a  wife  and  good 
man. 

This  moderation  and  pacific  difpofition  made  him  thought 
a  proper  perfon  to  fettle  the  difputes  about  religion,  which 
were  then  very  violent  in  France;  and  therefore  Francis  I. 
defired  him  to  come  thither.  Francis  had  abided  at  a  fa¬ 
mous  proceffion,  Jan.  1535,  and  had  caufed  fome  heretics 
to  be  burnt.  Melandfhon  was  exhorted  to  attempt  a  miti¬ 
gation  pf  the  king’s  anger;  he  wrote  a  letter  therefore  to 
John  Sturmius,  who  was  then  in  France,  and  another  to 
/  Du 
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Du  Bellai,  bifhop  of  Paris.  A  gentleman,  whom  Francis  Camerar. 
had  fent  into  Germany,  fpoke  to  Melan£thon  of  the  journey  P*  J5U 
to  France  ;  and  aflured  him,  that  the  king  fhould  write  to 
him  about  it  himfelf,  and  would  furnifh  him  with  all  the  means 
of  conducing  him  neceflary  for  his  fafety.  To  this  Me- 
landthon  confented,  and  the  gentleman  upon  his  return  was 
immediately  difpatched  to  him  with  a  letter.  It  is  dated  from 
Guife,  June  28,  1535,  and  declares  the  pleafure  the  king 
had,  when  he  underltood  by  the  gentleman,  and  by  the  letter 
which  Du  Bellai  had  received  from  Melandthon,  that  he  was 
difpofed  to  come  into  France,  to  put  an  end  to  their  contro- 
verfies.  He  wrote  to  the  king.  Sept.  28,  and  aflured  him 
of  his  good  intentions  ;  but  was  forry,  he  could  not  as  yet 
furmount  the  obftacles  to  his  journey.  The  truth  was,  the  Luther,  op. 
duke  of  Saxony  had  very  good  reafons  of  (late  for  not  fuf-  p°4*QVy  *3pUa 
fering  this  journey  to  the  court  of  Francis  I.  and  Melanbfhon  Seckendorf. 
could  never  obtain  leave  of  him  to  go,  although  Luther  had  Lu“ 
earneflly  exhorted  that  elector  to  confent  to  it,  by  reprefent-  libjiiil 
ing  to  him,  that  the  hopes  of  feeing  Melanclhon  had  put  a  p.  107. 
flop  to  the  perfecution  of  the  Proteftants  in  France;  and 
that  there  was  reafon  to  fear,  they  would  renew  the  fame 
cruelty,  when  they  fhould  know,  that  he  would  not  come. 

Henry  VII I.  king  of  England,  had  alfo  a  defire  to  fee  Me-  Melch.  ^ 
lancthon,  but  neither  he  nor  Francis  I.  ever  faw  him.  vit^theoT 

His  time  was  now  chiefly  employed  in  conferences  and  p.  336. 
difputes  about  religion.  In  1539,  there  was  an  afiembly  of 
the  Proteflant  princes  at  Francfort,  concerning  a  reformat 
tion  ;  and  another  in  1541,  at  Worms,  where  there  hap¬ 
pened  a  warm  difpute  between  Melanbfhon  and  Eccius  about 
original  fin.  But,  by  the  command  of  the  emperor,  it  was 
immediately  diflblved,  and  both  of  them  appointed  to  meet 
at  Reinfpurge  ;  where  Kccius  propofmg  a  fophifm  fomewhat 
puzzling,  Melanblhon  paufed  a  little,  and  laid,  tc  that  he 
would  give  an  anfwer  to  it  the  ne^t  day.”  Upon  which 
Eccius  reprefented  to  him  the  difgrace  of  requiring  fo  long  a 
time  ;  but  Melandthon  replied,  like  an  honefl:  man,  “  Mi 
“  doctor,  non  quaero  meam  glorxam  hoc  in  negotio,  fed 
<c  veritatem.”  In  1543,  he  went  to  the  archbifhop  of  Co-  > 

logne,  to  aflift  him  in  introducing  a  reformation  into  his 
diocefe ;  but  without  eifedf.  He  attended  at  feven  con¬ 
ferences  in  1548 ;  and  was  one  of  the  deputies,  whom 
Maurice,  elebtor  of  Saxony,  was  to  fend  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  in  1552.  His  lafl:  conference  with  the  doblors  of 
the  Romifli  communion,  was  at  Worms,  in  1557  ;  and  oi 
the  diflenfions  which  afflicted  him,  there  was  none  more 
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violent  than  that  which  was  railed  by  Flaccius  Ulyricus.  He 
died  at  Wittemberg  April  19,  1560,  in  his  64th  year;  and 
was  buried  near  Luther,  in  the  church  of  the  caftle,  two 
days  after.  Some  days  before  he  died,  he  wrote  upon  a  piece 
of  paper  the  reafons  which  made  him  look  upon  death  as  a 
happinefs;  and  the  chief  of  them  was,  that  it  u  delivered 
44  him  from  theological  perfections.”  Nature  had  given 
him  a  peaceable  temper,  which  was  but  ill  fuited  for  the  time 
he  lived  in.  His  moderation  ferved  only  to  be  his  crofs.  He 
was  like  a  lamb  in  the  midft  of  wolves.  Nobody  liked  his 
mildnefs  ;  it  looked  as  if  he  was  lukewarm  ;  and  even  Luther 
himfelf  was  fometimes  angry  at  it.  It  was  indeed,  confi- 
dering  his  fituation,  very  inconvenient ;  for  it  not  only 
expofed  him  to  all  kinds  of  dander,  but  would  not  fufFer  him 
to  44  anfwer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.”  The  only  ad¬ 
vantage  it  procured  him,  was  to  look  upon  death  without 
fear,  by  confidering,  that  it  would  fecure  him  from  the 
44  odium  theologicum,”  the  hatred  of  divines,  and  the  dif- 
cord  of  falfe  brethren.  He  was  never  out  of  danger,  but 
might  truly  be  faid,  44  through  fear,  to  be  all  his  lifetime 
44  fubjedt  to  bondage.”  Thus  he  declared,  in  one  of  his 
works,  that  he  had  held  his  profedbrs  place  forty  years 
44  without  ever  being  fure,  that  he  (hould  not  be  turned  out 
44  of  it,  before  the  end  of  the  week.”  44  Ego  jam  fum  hie,” 
fays  he,  44  Dei  beneficio,  quadraginta  annos  :  &  nunquam 
44  potui  dicere  aut  certus  efie,  me  per  unam  feptirnanam 
44  manfurum  effe.” 

He  married  a  daughter  of  a  burgomafter  of  Wittemberg 
in  1520,  who  lived  with  him  till  1557.  He  had  two  fons 
and  two  daughters  by  her  ;  and  his  eldeft  daughter  Anne,  in 
1536,  became  the  wife  of  George  Sabinus,  who  was  one  of 
the  belt  poets  of  his  time.  His  other  daughter  was  married, 
in  1550,  to  Gafpar  Peucer,  who  was  an  able  phyfician,  and 
very  much  perfecuted.  Melancthon  was  a  very  affectionate 
father  ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  preferved  of  him,  which 
perfectly  agrees  with  his  character  for  humility.  A  French¬ 
man,  it  is  faid,  found  him  one  day  holding  a  book  in  one 
hand,  and  rocking  a  child  with  the  other;  and,  upon  his  ex- 
preffing  fome  furprife,  Melandihon  made  fuch  a  pious  dif- 
courfe  to  him  about  the  duty  of  a  father,  and  the  Rate  of 
grace  in  which  children  are  with  God,  44  that  this  (tranger 
44  went  away,”  fays  Bayle,  44  much  more  edihed  than  he 
44  came.”  Melchior  Adam  relates  a  furprifing  dialogue 
which  pahed  between  his  fon-in-law  Sabinus,  and  cardinal 
Bembus,  concerning  Melancthon.  When  Sabinus  v/ent  to 
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fee  Italy,  MelanCthon  wrote  a  letter  to  cardinal  Bembus,  to 
recommend  him  to  his  notice.  The  cardinal  laid  a  great 
ftrefs  upon  the  recommendation ;  for  he  loved  MelanCthon 
for  his  parts  and  learning,  however  he  might  think  himfelf 
obliged  to  talk;  of  his  religion.  He  was  very  civil  therefore 
to  Sabinus,  invited  him  to  dine  with  him,  and  in  the  time 
of  dinner  afked  him  a  great  many  queftions,  particularly 
thefe  three  :  44  What  falary  MelanCthon  had  ?  what  number 
44  of  hearers  ?  and  what  he  thought  concerning  the  refur- 
44  reCtion  and  a  future  ftate  ?”  To  the  firffc  queftion  Sabinus 
replied,  44  that  his  falary  was  not  above  300  florins  a  year.” 
Upon  hearing  this,  the  cardinal  cried  out,  44  Ungrateful 
44  Germany  !  to  value  at  fo  low  a  price  fo  many  labours  of 
44  fo  great  a  man.”  The  anfwer  to  the  fecond  was,  44  that  he 
44  had  ufually  1500  hearers.”  44  I  cannot  believe  it,”  fays 
the  cardinal  :  44  I  do  not  know  an  univerfity  in  Europe, 
44  except  that  of  Paris,  in  which  one  profefl'or  has  fo  many 
44  fcholars.”  To  the  third,  Sabinus  replied,  44  {hatMelanc- 
44  thon’s  works  were  a  full  and  fufAcient  proof  of  his  belief 
44  in  thofe  two  articles,”  44  I  fhould  think  him  a  wifer 
44  man,”  faid  the  cardinal,  44  if  he  did  not  believe  any  thing 
44  about  them.” 

MelanCthon  was  a  man,  in  whom  many  gpod  as  well  as 
great  qualities  were  wonderfully  united.  He  had  great  parts, 
great  learning,  great  fvveetnefs  of  temper,  moderation,  con- 
tentednefs,  and  the  like,  which  would  have  made  him  very 
happy  in  any  other  times  but  thofe  in  which  he  lived.  He 
never  affedted  dignities,  or  honours,  or  riches,  but  was  ra¬ 
ther  negligent  of  all  thefe  things  ;  too  much  fo,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  fome,  confidering  he  had  a  family  ;  and  his  fon-in- 
]aw  Sabinus,  who  was  of  a  more  ambitious  make,  was 
actually  at  variance  with  him  upon  this  very  article.  Learn¬ 
ing  was.  infinitely  obliged  to  him  on  many  accounts;  on 
none  more  than  tins,  that  he  reduced  almoft  all  the  fciences, 
which  had  been  taught  before  in  a  vague  irregular  manner, 
into  fy Items.  Coniidcring  the  diffractions  of  his  life,  and 
the  infinity  of  difputes  and  tumults  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
it  is  aft  on  i  filing,  how  he  could  find  leifure  to  write  fo  many 
books.  Their  number  is  prodigious,  infomuch  that  it  was 
thought  neceflary  to  publifh  a  chronological  catalogue  of 
them  in  1582.  His  works  indeed  are  not  correCt,  and  he 
himfelf  owned  it  ;  but  as  he  found  them  ufeful,  he  chofe  ra¬ 
ther  to  print  a  great  number,  than  to  finifh  only  a  few ; 
44  which,  however,”  as  Bayle  fays,  4C  was  poflponing  his 
a  own  glory  to  the  advantage  of  others.”  His  conftitution 
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was  very  weak,  and  required  great  tendernefs  and  manage¬ 
ment  ;  which  made  Luther,  as  hot  and  as  zealous  as  he 
was,  blame  him  for  labouring  too  earneftly  in  the  vineyard, 

<c  I  am  extremely  grieved,”  fays  he,  for  your  very  bad 
u  ftate  of  health  ;  and  my  prayers  are  continually  offered  up 
Ci  for  your  recovery,  that  there  may  be  fomebody,  when  I 
am  dead,  who  may  be  a  bulwark  to  the  houfe  of  Ifrael, 
u  againft  the  ragings  of  Satan.” 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  afked  a  poet  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  to  write  him  a  fhort  and  fimple  epitaph ;  and 
by  way  of  model  gave  him  the  following  ; 

u  life  brevis  tumulus  miferi  tenet  ofTa  Philippi  ; 

“  Qui  qualis  fuerit,  nefcio,  talis  erat.” 

His  friend  told  him,  that  would  do  very  well,  provided  he 
would  fufrer  the  word  talis  to  be  changed  for  magnus . 

MELITO,  an  ancient  Chriftian  father,  was  bifhop  of 
Sardis  in  Afia,  and  compofed  feveral  works  upon  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  difeipline  of  the  church  ;  of  which  we  have  no¬ 
thing  now  remaining  but  their  titles,  and  fome  fragments 
Hift.Ecdef.  preferved  by  Eufebius.  Among  the  reft,  there  is  part  of  an 
iv«  humble  petition,  which  he  prefented  to  the  emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus  ;  in  which  he  befeeches  him,  “  to  examine  the  ac- 
44  cufations  which  were  brought  againft  the  Chriftians,  and 
<c  to  ftop  the  perfecution,  by  revoking  the  edidf,  which  he 
4<  had  publifhed  againft  them.  He  reprefents  to  him,  that 
<c  the  Roman  empire  was  fo  far  from  being  injured  or  wea- 
44  kened  by  Chriftianity,  that  its  foundation  was  more  firmly 
44  eftablifhed,  and  its  bounds  confiderably  enlarged,  fince 
“  that  religion  had  taken  footing  in  it.  He  puts  him  in 
44  mind,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  had  been  perfecuted  by 
44  none  but  the  worft  emperors,  fuch  as  Nero  and  Domi- 
44  tian  that  Adrian  and  Antoninus  had  granted  privileges 
44  in  its  favour  ;  and  that  he  hoped  from  his  clemency  and 
44  goodnefs,  that  they  fhould  obtain  the  fame  protection  of 
44  their  lives  and  properties  from  him.”  The  father,  we 
may  obferve,  has  avoided  the  mention  of  Trajan  on  this 
occafion,  and  not  without  reafon  :  for  the  example  of  an 
emperor,  who  was  perhaps  the  beft  and  wifeft  of  all  the  em»- 
perors,  and  yet  unhappily  a  perfecutor  of  the  Chriftians, 
would  by  no  means  have  fuited  his  purpofe.  There  are  alfo 
fome  fragments  preferved  by  other  authors  ;  but  they  are  too 
flight  and  inctfnfiderable  to  deferve  much  notice. 
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This  father  flourifhed  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  cen-  Bibiioth,  d« 
tury,  about  A.  D.  170  ;  “  and  prefented  his  petition  to  the  auteurs  ec- 
**  emperor,”  as  Dupin  fays,  “  about  182.*’  He  died  before  clei'  tom* 
i  the  pontificate  of  Victor,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Poly¬ 
crates  to  that  Pope,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Melito,  as  of  a  man 
dead,  and  in  the  following  terms :  “  What  fhall  I  fay  of 
Melito,  whofe  actions  were  all  guided  by  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit?  who  was  interred  at  Sardis,  where 
<c  he  waits  the  refurreXion  and  the  judgement.”  He  palled, 
it  feems,  for  a  prophet  in  his  day;  that  is,  for  a  man  in- 
fpired  by  God;  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Tertullian, 
as  Jerome  reprefents  it.  The  fame  Tertullian  obferves  alfo, 
that  he  was  an  elegant  writer  and  a  good  orator ;  which, 
however,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  difcover  from  the  fragments 
that  remain  of  him. 

MELMOTH  (William,  Efq,)  a  learned  and  worthy  Anecdotes 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  born  in  1666.  In  conjunc- 
tion  with  Mr.  Peere  Williams,  Mr.  Melmoth  was  the  pub- pf  °*** 
lifher  of  “  Vernon's  Reports,”  under  an  order  of  the  court 
of  Chancery.  He  had  once  an  intention  of  printing  his 
own  u  Reports and  a  fhort  time  before  his  death  adver- 
tifed  them  at  the  end  of  thofe  of  his  coadjutor  Peere  Wil¬ 
liams,  as  then  a&ually  preparing  for  the  prefs.  They  have, 
however,  not  vet  made  their  appearance.  But  the  perform¬ 
ance  for  which  he  juftly  deferves  to  be  held  in  perpetual 
remembrance  is,  u  The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious 
<c  Life.”  It  is  a  fomewhat  fingular  circumftance  that  the 
real  author  of  this  moft  admirable  treatife  Ihould  never  before 
have  been  publicly  known  [a],  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  is 
plainly  pointed  out  in  the  following  “  Short  CharaXer” 
prefixed  to  the  book  itfelf.  “  It  may  add  weight,  perhaps, 

“  to  the  reflexions  contained  in  the  following  pages  to  in- 
<c  form  the  reader,  that  the  author's  life  ^/as  one  uni- 
form  examplar  of  thofe  precepts,  which,  with  fo  generous 
a  zeal,  and  fuch  an  elegant  and  affeXing  fimplicity  of 
sc  ftyle,  he  endeavours  to  recommend  to  general  praXice. 

He  left  others  to  contend  for  modes  of  faith,  and  inflame 
u  themfelves  and  the  world  with  endlefs  controverfy  :  it  was 
<c  the  wifer  purpofe  of  his  more  ennobled  aim,  to  aX  up  to 
“  thofe  clear  rules  of  conduX  which  Revelation  hath  gra- 
*c  cioufly  prefcribed.  He  poflefled  by  temper  every  moral 

fA]  It  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  the  firft  earl  of  Egmont,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his  Catalogue* 
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4C  virtue ;  by  religion  every  Chriftian  grace.  He  had  a 
<c  humanity  that  melted  at  every  diflrefs  ;  a  charity  which 
44  not  only  thought  no  evil,  but  fufpecfed  none.  He  exer- 
44  cifed  his  profeffion  with  a  Ikill  and  integrity,  which  no- 
<c  thing  could  equal  but  the  difinterefled  motive  that  animated 
44  his  labours,  or  the  amiable  modefty  which  accompanied  all 
44  his  virtues.  He  employed  his  induflry,  not  to  gratify  his 
44  own  defires ;  no  man  indulged  himfelf  lefs  :  not  to  ac- 
44  cumulate  ufelefs  wealth  ;  no  man  more  difdained  fo  un- 
44  worthy  a  purfuit :  it  was  for  the  decent  advancement  of 
44  his  family,  for  the  generous  affiftance  of  his  friends,  for 
44  the  ready  relief  of  the  indigent.  How  often  did  he  exert 
44  his  diftinguilhed  abilities,  yet  refufe  the  reward  of  them* 
44  in  defence  of  the  widow ,  the  faiherlefs ,  and  him  that  had 
44  none  to  help  him!  In  a  word,  few  have  ever  palled  a  more 
44  ufeful,  not  one  a  more  blamelefs  life  ;  and  his  whole  time 
44  was  employed  either  in  doing  good,  or  in  meditating  it. 
44  He  died  on  the  6th  day  of  April  1743-,  and  lies  buried 
44  under  the  Cloiller  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel,  mem.  pat. 
44  opt.  mer.  fil.  Die.”  The  following  epitaph,  in- 
feribed  on  a  {tone  under  the  Cloiller  above  referred  to,  will 
clearly  point  out  the  author  of  the  above  performance  ; 

44  Here  lies  the  Body  of 
William  Melmoth,  Efq; 
late  one  of  the  Senior  Benchers 
of  this  Hon.  Society;  who  died 
April  the  6th,  1743,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  Age.” 

Let  Mr.  Melmoth’s  name  therefore  be  handed  down  to 
polterity  with  the  honour  it  fo  eminently  deferves  ;  let  the 
author  of  the  44  Short  Character”  have  his  lhare  of  the  ho¬ 
nour  due  to  the  worthy  Son  [b]  of  a  worthy  Sire;  and  let  it 
be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the  age,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  many  large  editions  had  before  been  circulated,  42000 
copies  of  this  ufeful  treatife  have  been  fold  in  the  lalt  18  years. 

[B]  William  Melmoth,  Efq;  the  thofe  which  p:ifs  under  the  name  of 
celebrated  Tranflator  of  “  Plinv,”  and  “  Sir  Thomas  Fitzolborne.” 
of  u  Cicero’s  Letters  and  author  of 

MELVIL  (Sir  James),  the  author  of  fotne  ufeful  and 
entertaining  memoirs  was  defeended  from  an  honourable  fa¬ 
mily  in  Scotland,  being  the  third  fon  of  the  lord  of  Kaeth  ; 
and  born  near  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  At  four¬ 
teen,  he  was  fent  by  the  queen  regent  of  Scotland,  to  be 
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page  to  her  daughter  Mary,  who  was  then  married  to  the 
!  dauphin  of  France  :  but  by  her  leave  he  entered  into  the  fer- 
1  vice  of  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  great  conftable  and  chief 
minifter  of  France,  who  earneftly  deffred  him  of  her  ma- 
jefty,  having  conceived  a  great  fondnefs  for  his  promifing 
parts.  He  was  nine  years  employed  by  him,  and  had  a 
penfion  fettled  on  him  by  the  king.  Then,  obtaining  leave 
to  travel,  he  pafled  into  Germany:  where  being  detained 
by  the  elector  Palatine,  he  refided  at  his  court  three  years, 

|  and  was  employed  by  him  on  feveral  embafiies.  After  this, 
profecuting  his  intentions  to  travel,  he  vifited  Venice,  Rome, 
and  the  moft  famous  cities  of  Italy,  and  returned  through 
Switzerland  to  the  ele<ftor’s  court ;  where,  finding  a  call 
from  queen  Mary,  who  was  arrived  at  her  kingdom  of  Scot¬ 
land,  after  the  death  of  her  hufband  Francis  II.  he  went 
and  attended  her  fervice.  However,  the  queen-mother  of 
France  offered  him  at  the  fame  time  a  large  penfion,  to  re- 
lide  at  her  court ;  for  fhe  found  it  her  intereft,  at  that 
jurufture,  to  keep  up  a  good  underffanding  with  the  Pro- 
leffant  princes  of  Germany;  and  fhe  knew  Sir  James  Mel- 
vil  to  be  the  propereft  perfon  to  negociate  her  affairs,  he 
being  mod  acceptable  to  them  all. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  was  admitted  a  privy- 
counfellor  and  gentleman  of  her  chamber  ;  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  her  majefty  in  her  moft  important  concerns,  till 
her  unhappy  confinement  at  Lochleven  ;  all  which  he  dif- 
charged  with  an  exa<ft  fidelity ;  and  from  his  own  account 
there  is  reafon  to  think  that,  had  fhe  taken  his  advice,  many 
of  her  misfortunes  might  have  been  avoided.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  regarded  by  the  four  fucceffive  regents  in  a  fpecial 
manner,  and  trufted  by  them  with  negociations  of  the  greateft 
moment ;  though,  after  the  queen’s  imprifonment,  he  had 
ever  owned  the  king’s  fide.  When  James  came  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  he  was  efpecially  recommended  to  him  by  the 
queen,  then  a  prifoner  in  England,  as  one  moft  faithful, 
and  capable  of  doing  him  fervice  :  and  thereupon  was  made 
by  his  majefty  a  member  of  his  privy-council,  of  his  exche¬ 
quer,  and  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber.  He  always  conti¬ 
nued  in  favour  and  employment  ;  and  the  king  would  gladly 
have  taken  him  into  England,  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
promifing  him  conffderable  advancements  :  but  Sir  James, 
now  ftricken  in  years,  and  defirous  to  retreat  from  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  world,  begged  his  majefty  to  excufe  him.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  king’s  acceftion  to  the  crown  of  England,  he 
thought  it  right  to  pay  his  duty  to  his  majefty,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  went  over  thither  :  then  returning  to  his  own  houfe, 
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as  to  an  harbour,  he  fat  down,  and,  reflecting  of  the  paft 
voyage  of  his  life,  and  all  the  various  weather  and  difficult 
ftorms  in  which  he  had  been  tolled,  drew  up  Memoirs^  of 
them  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon,  to  whom  they  are  addrefled 
in  an  introductory  epiftle. 

Thefe  Memoirs  were  accidentally  found  in  the  caftle  of  . 
Edinburgh,  in  1660,  fomewhat  imperfect,  and  injured  by 
time  and  civil  confufion ;  and  palled  from  thence  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  James  Melvil  of  Halhill,  the  author’s  grandfon, 
from  whom  the  editor  George  Scott  received  them,  and 
publilhed  them  in  1683,  folio,  under  this  title,  u  The  Me- 
moirs  of  Sir  James  Melvil,  of  Halhill,  containing  an 
impartial  account  of  moll  of  the  remarkable  affairs  of 
<c  Hate,  during  the  laft  age,  not  mentioned  by  other  hifto- 
cc  rians:  more  particularly  relating  to  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
<c  land  and  Scotland,  under  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth, 

“  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  king  James :  in  all  which 
tranfa&ions  the  author  was  perfonally  and  publicly  con- 
ct  cerned.  Now  publilhed  from  the  original  manufcript.” 
There  is  an  epiftle  to  the  reader,  prefixed  by  the  editor, 
from  which  we  have  made  this  extract.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  nobody  knew  how  thefe  Memoirs  came  to  be  repofited 
in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  or  when  they  were  fo ;  and  alfo, 
that  they  were  preferved  almoft  entire  in  a  place,  which 
could  not  fecure  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
rude  incurfions  of  civil  difcord.  They  are  much  efteemed, 
and  have  been  reprinted  both  in  French  and  Englifh. 

MENAGE  (Giles,  in  Latin  CEgidius)  called  for  his 
great  learning  the  Varro  of  his  times,  was  born  at  Angers, 
Auguft  15,  1613.  He  was  the  fon  of  William  Menage, 
the  king’s  advocate  at  Angers  ;  and  difcovered  fo  early  an 
inclination  to  letters,  that  his  father  was  determined  to  fpare 
no  coft  or  pains  in  his  education.  Accordingly  he  was 
trained  in  the  belles  lettres  and  philofophy,  in  which  he 
made,  as  was  expected,  a  very  extraordinary  progrefs.  His 
father  alfo,  to  divert  him  from  too  fevere  an  application  ta 
letters,  employed  mailers  to  inftrucl  him  in  mufic  and  dan¬ 
cing  ;  but  he  did  not  fucceed  in  either  of  thefe  accomplifh- 
ments  ;  and  had  fo  little  genius  for  mufic,  that  he  never 
Engines  de  could  learn  a  tune.  Fie  had  more  fuccefs  in  his  application  to 
h  langue  the  ]aw  .  for  his  profeffion  was  that  of  a  barrifter  at  law. 
upon9 the’  Thus,  as  he  fays  of  himfelf,  “  in  1632,  I  was  entered  ad- 
word  Ra-  “  vocate  at  Angers,  the  place  of  my  birth  ;  and  it  was 
6m?  edit*  CC  t^iere3  that  I  pleaded  my  firft  caufe  againft  Mr.  Ayrault 
1694.  *  “  my  coufin-german.  I  came  up  the  fame  year  to  Paris, 
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tc  where  I  was  likewife  admitted  advocate,  and  have  pleaded 
for  feveral  years.  In  1634,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
went  to  hold  a  general  feftions  at  Poidliers,  where  I  plead- 
ed  too.  It  was  this  which  gave  Mr.  Collar  occafion  to 
fay,  that  as  there  were  ferjeants,  who  ferved  warrants 
“  throughout  the  kingdom,  I  was  in  like  manner  a  plead- 
“  ing  advocate  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  upon 
cc  the  fame  account,  that  F.  Jacob,  the  Carmelite  told  me, 
*c  in  one  of  his  lifts  of  new  books,  which  he  did  me  the 
<c  honour  to  addrefs  to  me,  Atque  erit  in  triplici  par  tibi 
nemo  foro.”  The  ct  Memoirs  of  Menage,”  printed  before 
the  u  Suite  du  Menagiana,”  inform  us,  that  he  pleaded  feveral 
caufes  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  cc  among  the  reft, 
one  for  Mr.  Sengebere,  under  whom  he  had  ftudied  law, 
who  wanted  to  put  away  his  wife  on  account  of  adul- 
*c  tery.”  His  father  had  always  defigned  him  for  the  law, 
■and  he  now  refigned  his  place  of  king’s  advocate  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  Menage,  being  at  his  father’s  houfe,  did  not  refufe  it  ; 
but  tired  of  the  profeftion,  he  fent  him  back  the  grant  of 
that  place,  as  foon  as  he  got  to  Paris.  He  was  but  ill  fuited 
to  the  drudgery  of  the  law  :  his  genius,  on  the  contrary, 
led  him  ftrongly  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  learning,  which  made 
him  feek  the  acquaintance  of  learned  men.  He  declared 
his  defign  therefore  of  entering  into  the  church,  as  the  beft: 
plan  he  could  purfue  for  the  gratification  of  his  humour  ;  and 
ioon  after  he  was  provided  with  fome  benefices,  and  among 
the  reft:  with  the  deanery  of  St.  Peter  at  Angers.  In  the 
mean  time  his  father  was  difpleafed  at  him  for  deferting  his 
profeftion,  and  would  not  fupply  him  with  the  money,  that 
over  and  above  his  own  income  was  neceftary  to  fupport  him 
at  Paris.  This  put  him  upon  looking  out  for  fome  means  of 
fubfiftence  at  Paris,  independent  of  his  family  ;  and  at  the 
recommendation  of  Chapelain,  a  member  of  the  French  aca¬ 
demy,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  cardinal  de  Retz, 
who  was  then  only  coadjutor  to  the  archbifhop  of  Paris.  In 
this  fituation  he  enjoyed  the  repofe  neceftary  to  his  ftudies, 
and  had  every  day,  what  he  was  extremely  fond  of,  new 
opportunities  of  difplaying  his  parts  and  learning.  He  lived 
feveral  years  with  the  cardinal  ;  but  upon  an  affront,  which 
he  one  day  received  from  fome  of  his  dependants,  he  defired 
of  the  cardinal,  either  that  reparation  might  be  made  him, 
or  that  he  might  be  fuffered  to  depart.  He  obtained  the 
latter,  and  then  hired  an  apartment  in  the  cloifter  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  he  held  every  Wednefday  an  aftembly,  which 
he  called  his  w  Mercuriale,”  Here  he  had  the  fatisfadlion  of 
Vol.  IX,  N  feeing 
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feeing  a  number  of  learned  men,  French  and  foreigners  $  and 
upon  other  days  he  frequented  the  ftudy  of  meffieurs  du  Puy, 
and  after  their  death  that  of  Thuanus.  Fie  was  Hill  at  car¬ 
dinal  de  Retz’s,  when  he  heard  of  his  father’s  death,  which 
happened  Jan.  18,  1648  ;  and,  being  the  eldelt  fon,  fuc* 
ceedcd  to  an  eftate  which  he  converted  into  an  annuity,  for* 
the  fake  of  living  more  difengaged,  and  at  leifure  to  purfne 
his  ffudies.  Soon  after,  he  obtained,  by  a  decree  of  the 
grand  council,  the  priory  of  Montdidier;  which  he  refigned 
alfo  to  the  abbe  de  la  Vieuville,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Rennes, 
who  procured  for  him,  by  way  of  amends,  a  penfion  of  4000 
livres  upon  two  abbeys.  The  king’s  confent,  which  was 
neceffary  for  the  creation  of  this  penfion,  was  not  obtained 
for  Menage,  till  he  had  given  affurances  to  cardinal  Maza¬ 
rine,  that  he  had  no  fhare  in  the  libels,  which  had  been  dif- 
perfed  againft  that  minifter  and  the  court,  during  the  troubles 
at  Paris.  This  confiderable  addition  to  his  circumftances 
enabled  him  to  profecute  his  ftudies  with  more  fuccefs,  and 
to  publifh  a  great  many  works,  which  he  generally  did  at  his 
own  expence.  The  excellive  freedom  of  his  converfation, 
and  his  being  perfectly  unable  to  keep  a  witty  thought  in, 
whatever  might  be  the  confequence  of  uttering  it,  created 
him  many  enemies  ;  and  he  had  contefts  with  feveral  men  of 
eminence,  who  attacked  him  at  different  times,  as  the  abbe 
d’Aubignac,  Boileau,  Cotin,  Salo,  Bohours,  and  Baillet. 
But  all  thefe  were  not  near  fo  formidable  to  him,  as  the 
danger  which  he  incurred  in  1660,  by  a  Latin  elegy  addreffed 
to  Mazarine  ;  in  which,  among  his  compliments  to  his  emi¬ 
nence,  it  was  pretended,  that  he  had  fatirifed  a  deputation 
which  the  parliament  had  fent  to  that  minifter.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grand  chamber  by  the  counfellors,  who  propofed 
to  debate  upon  it  ;  but  the  firft  prefident,  de  Lamoignon,  to 
whom  Menage  had  protefted  that  the  piece  had  been  written 
three  months  before  the  deputation,  and  that  he  could  not  in¬ 
tend  the  parliament  in  it,  prevented  any  ill  confequences  from 
the  affair.  Befides  the  reputation  his  works  gained  him,  they 
procured  him  a  place  in  the  academy  della  Crufca  at  Florence;; 
and  he  might  have  been  a  member  of  the  French  academy  at 
its  firft  inftitution,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  “  Requefte  des 
ditftionnaires.”  Hovcever,  as  the  memory  of  that  piece 
was  effaced  by  time,  and  moft  of  the  academicians,  who 
were  named  in  it,  dead,  he  was  propofed,  in  1684,  to  fill  a 
vacant  place  in  that  academy,  and  was  excluded  only  by  the 
ftiperior  intereft  of  his  competitor,  M.  Bergeret :  for  there 
was  not  one  member,  of  all  thole  who  gave  their  votes 
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again  ft  Menage,  but  owned  that  he  deferved  the  place. 


After  this  he  would  not  fuffer  his  friends  to  propofe  hun 
again.  Indeed  h£  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  the  academy, 
if  he  had  been  chofen,  on  account  of  a  fall,  which  had  put 
his  thigh  out  of  joint  ;  and  he  fcarce  ever  went  out  of  his 
chamber,  but  held  daily  a  kind  of  an  academy  there.  July 
1692,  he  began  to  be  troubled  with  a  rheum,  which  was 
followed  by  a  defluxion  on  the  ftomach,  of  which  he  died  the 
I  23d,  aged  79. 

He  compofed  feveral  works,  of  the  chief  of  which  we  will 
!  give  a  fliort  account.  1.  <c  Origines  de  la  langue  Fran* 
tc  poife,  1650,”  4-to  ;  a  very  valuable  work,  and  reprinted 
in  folio  after  his  death,  1694,  much  enlarged  and  improved 
by  himfelf.  2.  u  Mi'fcellanea,  1652,”  4to  ;  a  collection  of 
pieces  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  profe  as  well  as  verfe, 
compofed  by  him  at  different  times,  and  upon  different  fub- 
jects  ;  among  which  is  cc  La  requelle  des  dictionnaires,”  one 
of  the  mod  ingenious  pieces  of  raillery  that  ever  was  written. 

It  makes  all  the  dictionaries  complain,  that  the  academy's 
dictionary  will  be  their  utter  ruin,  and  join  in  an  humble  peti¬ 
tion  to  prevent  it.  It  was  not  written  from  the  lead:  malig¬ 
nity  againft  the  academy,  but  merely  to  divert  himfelf,  and 
that  he  might  not  lofe  feveral  bons  mots,  which  came  into  his 
head  upon  that  occafion,  He  fuppreffed  it  for  a  long  time  5 
but  at  laft  it  was  ftolen  from  him,  and  publifhed  by  the  abbe 
Montrevil,  without  his  knowledge.  It  prevented  him,  as 
We  have  obferved,  from  obtaining  a  place  in  the  academy,  at 
its  firft  inftitution  ;  which  made  de  Monrnor  pleafantly  lay, 
that  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  be  a  member  on  account  of 
that  piece*  as  a  man,  who  has  debauched  a  girl,  is  obliged 
<c  to  marry  her.”  3.  “  Oflervazioni  fopra  PAminta  del 
Taffo,  1653,”  410.  4.  “Diogenes  Laertius  Graece  & 

tc  Latine  cum  commentario,  Lond.  1663,”  in  folio.  Me¬ 
nage  firft  publi died  his  obfervations  and  corrections  fcparately 
at  Paris,  with  a  view  onlv  of  fending  a  fair  copy  of  them  into 
England,  where  they  were  printed  with  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Ele  afterwards  enlarged  them  fo  confiderably,  that  the  book- 
fellers  of  Holland  were  induced  to  reprint  that  author  at  Am^ 
fterdam,  1692,  in  two  vols.  410.  This  edition  is  much 
more  beautiful,  correct,  and  complete  than  the  former,  and 
is  one  of  Menage’s  heft  and  mod:  ufeful  works.  5.  “  Poe-  journal  des 
“  mata,  1656,”  nmo.  They  were  often  reprinted;  and  Tvan?> 
what  is  remarkable,  his  Italian  poetry  was  efteemed  even  in  i,^/anv* 
Italy,  although  Menage  could  not  fpeak  two  words  in  Ita-  Polyhiftor. 


lian,  Morhoff  pretends,  that  he  has  borrowed  greatly  from  vo 
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tne  Latin  poems  of  Vincent  Fabricius;  and  feveral  have 
accufed  him  of  plundering  the  ancients.  What  was  pleafant 
enough,  and  cannot  be  omitted,  was,  that  having,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftomof  poets,  chofen  mademoifelle  de  la  Vergne, 
afterwards  countefs  de  la  Fayette,  for  his  poetical  miftrefs, 
he  gave  her  in  Latin  the  name  of  Laverna,  which  was  the 
goddefs  of  thieves ;  and  this  gave  occafion  to  the  following 
(mart  epigram  : 

44  Lefbia  nulla  tibi  eft,  nulla  eft  tibi  di<fta  Corinna  : 

44  Carmine  laudatur  Cynthia  nulla  tuo. 

44  Sed  cum  doclorum  compiles  fcrinia  vatum, 

44  Nil  mirum,  ft  fit  culta  Laverna  tibi.” 

6.  u  Recueil  des  eloges  faits  pour  M.  le  cardinal  Mazarin, 
44  1666,”  folio.  7.  44  Origini  della  lingua  Italiana,  1 669,” 
4*0.  He  undertook  this  work  only  to  {hew  the  academy 
della  Crufca,  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  place  with 
\vhich  they  had  honoured  him.  8.  44  Juris  civilis  amceni- 
44  tates,  1664,”  8vo.  9.  44  Les  poeftes  de  Malherbe,  avec 
44  des  notes,  1666,”  8vo.  They  have  been  reprinted,  more 
than  once.  10.  44  Obfervations  fur  la  langue  Francoife, 
44  1675,  and  1676)”  in  2  vols.  i2mo.  1 1.  44  Hiftoire  de  Sable, 
44  contenant  les  feigneurs  de  la  ville  de  Sable,  jufqu’a 
44  Louis  I.  due  d’  Anjou  &  roy  de  Sicile :  premiere  partie, 
44  1686,”  folio.  He  was  very  much  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  this  hiftory,  and  was  engaged  in  the  fecond  part  at  his 
death.  In  the  44  Menagiana,”  he  is  reprefented  as  faying, 
that  it  is  an  incomparable  book;  that  one  may  find  every 
thing  in  it ;  and  that  in  every  page  there  are  many  learned 
obfervations  :  but  the  public  have  not  been  of  this  opinion. 
12.  44  Hiftoria  mulierum  philofophorum,  Lugd.  1690,”  in 
i2mo.  13.  44  Anti-Baillet,  1690.”  A  criticifm  of  the 
44  Jugemens  des  fi^avans”  of  M.  Baillet,  who  in  that  work 
had  fpoken  of  our  author  in  a  manner  that  difpleafed  him. 
14.  44  Menagiana,”  not,-  publifhed  till  after  his  death,  and 
was  printed  at  firft  in  one  volume,  afterwards  in  two.  But 
M.  de  la  Monnoye  publifhed  an  edition  with  great  additions, 
at  Pafis5  I7I5>  four  volumes,  iamo.  44  The  colledfion 
mi.  Ae  J  *  44  intituled  Menagiana,”  fays  Bayle,  44  is  very  proper  to 
44  fhew  the  extent  of  genius  and  learning,  which  was  the 
44  chara£ter  of  Mr.  Menage.  And  I  may  be  bold  to  fay, 
44  that  the  excellent  works  which  he  publifhed,  will  not 
44  diftinguifh  him  more  from  other  learned  men,  fo  advan- 
44  tageoufiy  as  this.  To  compofe  books  of  great  learning, 
64  to  make  good  Greek  and  Latin  verfes,  is  not  indeed  a 
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cc  common  talent,  nor  is  it  extremely  rare.  It  is  income 
parably  more  difficult  to  find  men,  who  can  furnifh  dif- 
€C  courfe  about  an  infinite  number  of  things,  and  who  are 
<c  able  to  diverfify  it  an  hundred  ways. — They  who  know 
<c  Mr.  Menage  only  by  his  books,  might  think  he  refembled 
ic  thofe  learned  men :  but  if  you  fliew  the  Menagiana,  you 
c<  diftinguifh  him  from  them,  and  make  him  known  by  a 
<c  talent,  that  is  given  to  very  few  learned  men.  There  it 
<c  appears,  that  he  was  a  man  who  fpoke  off-hand  a  thou- 
iC  fand  good  things.  His  memory  extended  to  what  was 
iC  ancient  and  modern,  to  the  court  and  to  the  city,  to 
iC  the  dead  and  to  the  living  languages,  to  things  lerious  and 
iC  things  jocofe  3  in  a  word,  to  a  thoufand  different  forts  of 
fubjedls.” 

In  our  review  of  Menage’s  works,  we  have  fkipped  over 
fome  which  are  but  inconfiderable,  and  now  in  a  manner  for¬ 
gotten,  that  we  may  have  room  to  mention  a  very  fingular 
quality  in  this  extraordinary  man,  which,  as  Bayle  obferves, 
has  unaccountably  been  omitted  by  all  thofe  who  have  un- 
<c  dertaken  to  give  an  account  of  him  5  and  that  is,  his  pro- 
“  digious  memory.”  This  gift,  with  which  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  blefled,  he  not  only  preferved  to  an  extreme  old  age  ; 
but,  what  is  more  rare,  recovered  it  after  fome  interruption. 
In  order  to  form  a  judgement  of  the  ftrength  and  extent  of 
his  memory,  we  need  only  read  the  verfes,  in  which  he  de¬ 
plored  the  lofs  of  it.  The  hymn,  which  he  addrefled  to  the 
goddefs  of  memory,  is  to  be  found  among  his  “  Poems,”  in 
the  Amfterdam  edition  of  1687,  and  begins  thus  : 

w  Mufarum  veneranda  parens,  quam  Jupiter  ipfe, 
iC  Ille  pater  Divum,  magno  delixit  amore, 

“  Mnemosyne,  fidum  turn  me  patrona  clientem- 
cc  Deferis  ?  Ah!  memini,  juvenis  cum  mille  fophorum, 

<c  Mille  recenferem  fedfarum  nomina  3  mille 
“  Stemmata  narrarem,  totafque  ex  ordine  gentes. 

“  Nunc  pblita  mihi  tot  nomina.  Vix  mihi  nomen 
<c  Haeret  mente  meum,  Memini,  cumplurima  Homeri, 

<c  Plifrimji  Peligni  recitarem  carmina  vatis  ; 
u  Qmnia  Virgilii  memori  cum  mente  tenerem, 

Nunc  oblita  mihi  tot  carmina.  Non  ego  poffim, 
u  Condita  quse  nuper  mihi  funt,  meminifle  meorum.” 

The  fenfe  is,  <c  O  Mnemofyne,  doff  thou  withdraw  thy 
patronage  from  me,  thy  faithful  client  ?  Alas  !  I  remem- 
“  ber,  when  in  my  youth  I  could  have  recited  the  names 
of  a  thoufand  philefophers,  and  of  a  thoufand  feels ; 
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<c  could  have  related  a  thoufand  paftages  of  hiftory,  and 
“  given  an  account  of  all  the  nations  upon  earth.  But  I 
“  have  forgot  all  thefe  names  :  I  fcarcely  remember  my 
u  own.  I  could  have  repeated  a  great  part  of  Homer, 
<c  Ovid,  and  the  whole  works  of  Virgil:  now  I  have  loll1 
<c  them  all,  and  cannot  even  repeat  the  verfes  which,  but 
the  other  day,  I  compofed  my-felf.”  Afterwards  he  im¬ 
plores  the  goddefs  either  to  reftore  him  to  her  favour,  or  to 
forfake  him  entirely,  that  he  might  not  even  remember  his 
having  ever  known  any  thing. 

tc  Si  tales  tu,  Diva,  preces  audirc  recufas, 

Diva,  precor,  memorem  omnem  nobis  er;pe  mentem, 

“  Orbilius  ham,  cunctarum  oblivio  rerum  ; 

Nec  meminifle  queam,  tot  rerum  non  mcminni'e,” 

That  is,  u  If,  O  goddefs  !  thou  refufeft  to  grant  my  peti- 
tion,  deprive  me,  I  pray,  of  all  memory  whatever.  Let 
“  me  become  another  Orbilius,  and  forget  every  thing, 
that  I  may  not  be  tormented  with  the  remembrance  of 
“  how  much  I  have  forgot. ”  His  prayer  was  heard,  and 
his  memory  reftored  ;  for  which  he  returned  thanks  to  the 
goddefs  in  a  poem,  which  he  publifhed  Nov.  27,  1690^ 
when  he  was  77  years,  three  months,  and  feven  days  old. 

‘c  Audifti  mea  vota  :  feni  memorem  mihi  metenr 
46  Diva  redonafti.  Magporum  nomina  mille, 

“  Ef  proceres  omnes  ab  origine  Sablolienfes, 

<c  Leges  Romarias,  feblas  memorare  fophorurn, 

“  Tulli  mille  locos,  &  Homeri  carmina  centum, 

6C  Et  centum  polTum  verfus  recitare  Maronis. 

“  Ingenii  pars  ilia  mei,  juvenis  placuiUe 

cc  Qua  potui,  ecce  redux.  Tua  funt  haec  munera.  Diva, 

cc  Ingenii  per  te  nobis  renovata  juventa  ■eft..,> 

That  is,  tc  Goddefs,  thou  haft  heard  my  vows,  and  reffored 
<c  memory  to  an  old  man.  I  can  now  again  recite  the 
names  of  a  thoufand  great  men,  and  all  the  nobles  of 
Sabbe  from  their  beginning,  the  Roman  laws,  and  the 
feels  of  the  philofophers.  1  can  repeat  a' thoufand  paf- 
<c  fages  of  Tully,  and  numberlefs  verfes  from  Homer  and 
<c  Virgil.  That  faculty,  which  enabled  me  to  pleafe  the 
<s:<:  youth  of  both  fexes,  is  returned  ;  and  by  thy  favour, 
<c  goddefs,  my  genius  ha?  renewed  its  youth.” 

We  will  juft  obferve,  that  that  fprightlinefs  in  con ver ra¬ 
tion,  and  fertile  vein  of  wit,  with  which  .Menage  wasf  ngu- 
larly  polfellcd^  and  which  diftiuguifhed  him  ip  a  particular 
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manner  from  other  learned  men,  was  perhaps  owing  to, 
nothing  more,  than  to  the  intimacies  and  friendships,  which 
he  conllantly  kept  up  with  ladies  of  wit  and  learning ;  as 
T ully  is  laid  to  have  fpent  the  intervals  of  his  leifure  in  the 
company  of  the  ladies,  for  the  fake  of  improving  and  polilh- 
ing  his  Ryle.  <c  Auditus  eft  nobis  Laeliae,  Caii  filim,  faepe 
<c  fermo  :  illam  patris  elegantia  tinclam  vidimus  ;  Sc  filias 
<c  ejus'Mucias  ambas,  quarum  fermo  mihi  fuit,  notus,  &c.” 
Foritfo  feldom  happens,  that  fuch  a  ftock  of  Greek  and 
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grammar,  as  Menage  had,  does  not  fmother  thofe  talents, 
which  are  neceflary  to  make  a  man  polite  and  agreeable  in. 
converfation,  that  one  is  apt  to  look  upon  it,  as  a  kind  of  a. 
prodigy. 


MENANDER,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born  at 
Athens,  in  the  fame  year  with  Epicurus,  which  was  the 
third  ol  the  109th  olympiad.  His  happinefs  in  introducing 
the  new  comedy,  and  refining  an  art  which  had  been  fo 
grofs  and  licentious  in  former  times,  quickly  fpread  his 
name  over  the  world.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  kings  of  Nat.  Htft. , 
Egypt  and  Macedon  gave  a  noble  teftimon.y  of  his  merit, I,  vll>  c*  3°* 
by  fending  embaffadors  to  invite  him  to  their  courts,  and 
even  fleets  to  bring  him  over  ;  but  that  Menander  was  fo 
much  of  a  philofopher,  as  to  prefer  the  free  enjoyment  of 
his  Rudies  to  the  promifed  favours  of  the  great.  Yet  the 
envy  and  corruption  of  his  countrymen  denied,  it  feemS*, 
his  merit  the  fame  juRice  at  home,  which  it  found  abroad  : 
for  he  is  faid  to  have  won  but  eight  victories,  though  he 
obliged  them  with  above  an  hundred  plays.  Philemon,  a  Aul.Gcll. 
contemporary  poet  in  the  fame  way,  though  much  inferior  xvn* c*  ** 
to  him,  yet,  by  the  partiality  of  the  judges,  often  balked 
him  of  the  prize  :  which  made  Menander  once  fay  to  him, 

“  Pr’ytheetell  me  fairly,  Philemon,  if  you  don’t  always  blufh, 
cc  when  the  victory  is  decreed  to  you  againR  me  Qf  his  Suet^n’ 
works,  which  amounted  to  above  an  hundred  comedies,  we  Vlt’  eren  * 
have  had  a  double  lots  ;  the  originals  being  not  only  vanilhed, 
but  the  greateft  part  of  them,  when  copied  by  Terence, 
having  unfortunately  perifhed  by  fhipwreck,  before  they 
law  Rome.  Yet  the  four  plays,  which  Terence  borrowed 
from  him  before  that  accident  happened,  are  Rill  preferved 
in  the  Roman  habit  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  T  erence,  that 
molt  people  form  their  judgement  of  Menander  :  the  frag¬ 
ments  that  remain  of  him,  not  being  fufficient  to  enable 
them  to  do  it.  The  ancients  have  faid  high  things  of  Me¬ 
nander  $  and  we  And  the  old  mailers  of  rhetoric  recommend - 
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ing  his  works,  as  the  true  patterns  of  every  beauty  and 
every  grace  of  public  fpeaking.  Quintilian  declares,  that  a 
careful  imitation  of  Menander  only  will  fatisfy  all  the  rules 
he  has  laid  down  in  his  Inllitutions.  It  is  in  Menander, 
that  he  would  have  his  orator  fearch  for  a  copioufnefs  of  in¬ 
vention,  for  an  elegance  of  expreflion,  and  efpecially  for  that 
univerfal  genius,  which  is  able  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  per- 
fons,  things,  and  affections.  Menander’s  wonderful  talent 
at  exprefling  nature  in  every  condition,  and  under  every  ac¬ 
cident  of  life,  gave  occafion  to  that  memorable  queftion  of 
Ariftophanes  the  grammarian  :  tc  O  Menander  and  Nature, 
which  of  you  copied  your  pieces  from  the  others  work  ?” 
And  Ovid  has  made  choice  of  the  fame  excellency  to  fupport 
the  immortality  he  has  given  him : 

iC  Dum  fallax  fervus,  durus  pater,  improba  laena, 
Vivet:  dum  meretrix  blanda,  Menander  erit.” 

Yet  his  wit  is  recorded  to  have  been  anfwerable  to  his  art ; 
and  his  fales  fuch,  fays  Plutarch,  as  could  be  fupplied  only 
from  the  fame  waters  whence  Venus  fprung.  Upon  the 
whole,  Julius  Caefar  has  left  the  loftieft  as  well  as  the  juftelt 
praife  of  Menander’s  works,  when  he  calls  Terence  only  a 
Half-Menander.  For  while  the  virtues  of  the  Latin  poet  are 
fo  defervedly  admired,  it  is  impoflible  we  ihould  raife  a 
higher  notion  of  excellence,  than  to  conceive  the  great  ori¬ 
ginal  ftill  fhining  with  half  its  luftre  unrefle£ted,  and  pre¬ 
ferring  an  equal  part  of  its  graces,  above  the  power  of  the 
beft  copier  in  the  world. 

Menander  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  I22d  olympiad,  as 
we  are  taught  by  the  fame  old  infeription  from  which  we 
learn  the  time  of  his  birth.  His  tomb,  in  Paufanias’s  age, 
was  to  be  feen  at  Athens,  in  the  way  from  the  Piraeus  to 
the  city,  clofe  by  the  honorary  monument  of  Euripides. 
Quintilian,  in  his  judgement  of  Afranius  the  Roman  come¬ 
dian,  who  imitated  him,  cenfures  Menander’s  morals,  as 
much  as  he  commends  his  writings  ;  and  his  character  ac¬ 
cording  to  Suidas  is,  that  he  was  a  very  (C  mad  fellow  after 
“  women.”  Phaedrus  has  given  him  the  gait  and  drefs  of  a 
moll  affedted  fop : 

cc  Unguento  delibutus,  veffitu  adfluens 
cc  Veniebat  grefli:  delicatulo  &  languido.P 

which,  if  his  true  chara&er,  would  almoft  tempt  one  tq 
think,  that  a  man  cannot  be  refined  in  his  tafte,  without 
being  at  the  fame  time  effeminate  in  his  manners.  Thq. 
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fragments  and  fentences  of  Menander  have  been  collected 
by  Henry  Stephens,  Grotius,  &c.  but  the  belt  edition  of 
them,  as  being  much  larger  than  the  former,  is  that  by  Le. 
Clerc  at  Amfterdam,  in  1709. 

MENANDRINO  (Marsilius),  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Marfilius  of  Padua,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  one 
of  the  moft  celebrated  philofophers  and  lawyers  of  the  14th 
century.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Orleans  ; 
was  afterwards  made  counfellor  to  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Ba¬ 
varia  ;  and  wrote  an  apology,  intituled,  44  Defenfor  pads,” 
for  that  prince,  in  1324.  In  this  extraordinary  work,  for 
fuch  at  that  time  it  might  well  be  deemed,  he  boldly  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  Pope  ought  to  fubmit  to  the  emperor,  not 
only  in  temporal  affairs,  but  alfo  in  what  regarded  the  out¬ 
ward  difeipline  of  the  church.  He  deferibed  in  ftrong 
colours  the  pride,  the  luxury,  and  other  irregularities  of  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  fhewea  at  large,  that  the  Pope  could 
not,  by  divine  right,  claim  any  powers  or  prerogatives  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  of  other  bifhops.  John  XXII.  at  that  time 
filled  the  papal  chair,  and  was  fo  provoked  at  this  doctrine 
of  Marfilius,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  propagating  it,  that 
he  iffued  out  a  long  decree,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
fute  it,  and  by  which  he  excommunicated  the  author  in 
1327.  Dupin  relates,  how  upon  this  book’s  being  tranllated 
into  French  without  the  author’s  name,  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
complained  of  it  to  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Paris ;  that  the 
faculty  declared,  by  an  authentic  a£I,  that  none  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  had  any  hand  in  that  tranflation  5  and  that  neither  Mar- 
fliusof  Padua,  nor  John  de  Jande,  who  was  likewife  thought 
to  have  been  concerned  in  the  work,  belonged  to  their  body. 
Befides  the  44  Defenfor  pads,  feu  de  re  imperatoria  &  pon- 
44  tifica  adverfus  ufurpatam  Romani  pontificis  jurifdidlionem 
<c  libri  tres,”  Marfilius  wrote  a  treatife,  intituled,  44  De 
<4  trandatione  imperii and  alfo  another,  44  De  jurifdidlione 
44  imperiali  in  caufis  matrimonialibus.”  Pie  died  at  Monte- 
malto,  in  1328;  and,  however  his  memory  may  have  been 
honoured  ellcwhere,  was  ranked  at  Rome  among  the  heretics 
of  the  firffc  clafs. 

MENCKE  (Otto),  in  Latin  MENCKENIUS,  a 
learned  German  writer,  was  born  of  a  good  family,  at 
Oldenburg  in  Weftphalia,  1644.  He  cultivated  his  firft 
iludies  in  his  native  place  ;  and  at  feveriteen  went  to  Bremen, 
vvhere  he  applied  himfelf  to  philofophy.  He  Rayed  there  one 
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year,  and  removed  to  L-eipfic,  where  he  was  admitted  mailer 
of  arts  in  1664;  and  afterwards  vifited  the  other  universities, 
Jena,  Wittemberg,  Groningen,  Franeker,  Utrecht,  Ley¬ 
den,  and  Kiel.  Upon  his  return  to  Leipfic,  he  applied  him- 
Leif  for  Lome  time  to  divinity  and  civil  law.  In  1668,  he 
was  chofen  profdior  of  morality  in  that  univerfity  ;  and,  in 
1671,  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  divinity.  He  di  {'charged 
the  duties  of  his  profefl'oidhip  with  great  reputation,  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1707.  He  was  five  times  redlor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic,  and  feven  times  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  philofophy.  He  publifhed  feveral  works ;  many 
of  his  own,  and  fome  of  other  people.  The  edition  of  fir 
John  Alar  flam’s  44  Canon  chronicus”  at  Leipfic,  in  410, 
and  a  new  edition  of  44  Camden’s  Annals  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,”  were  procured  by  him.  But  his  mofl  confderable 
work,  and  what  alone  is  fufficient  to  perpetuate  his  name,  is 
the  44  Acla  eruditorum”  of  Leipfic,  of  which  he  was  the  f  rfl 
author,  and  in  which  he  was  engaged  till. his  death.  When 
he  had  formed  thatdefgn,  he  began  a  correfpondence  with  the 
learned  men  of  all  nations,  in  order  to  inform  himfelf  of 
what  palled  in  the  republic  of  letters.  For  the  fame  purpofe 
he  took  a  journey  to  Holland,  and  thence  to  England.  He 
afterwards  formed  a  fociety  of  feveral  perfons  of  eminent 
abilities,  to  affift  him  in  the  work,  and  took  all  proper  mea- 
lurcs  to  render  it  lading.  The  elector  of  Saxony  contri¬ 
buted,  by  his  generofitv,  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  defign.  The 
fird  volume  was  publifhed  at  Leipfic,  1682,  in  4to.  Our 
author  continued  to  publifn,  with  the  affidance  of  colleagues, 
every  year  a  volume,  while  he  lived,  with  fupplements  from 
time  to  time,  and  an  index  once  in  ten  years;  and,  upon  his 
death-bed,  made  his  fon  promife  to  continue  that  work. 

While  he  was  at  Jena  in  his  youth,  he  is  faid  to  have 
propofed  there  a  thefs,  44  De  praecifione  inter  creata  reali- 
44  ter  identificata,  num  objedliva  fit,  an  vero  tantum  for- 
44  malis  ?”  We  jud  mention  this  particular  for  the  fake  of 
oblerving,  that  he  was  afterwards  redored  to  common  fenfe, 
laid  afide  all  the  prejudices  he  had  been  taught  to  conceive 
for  metaphyfical  deputations,  and  even  lamented  that  he 
had  {pent  fo  much  time  and  pains  upon  words  which  had  na 
meaning. 

AdENCKE  (John),  the  fon  of  Otto,  was  born  at  Leip- 
fic,  in  1674  ;  and  was  admitted  mader  of  arts  in  that  univer¬ 
fity,  in  1694.  He  {pent  fome  time  there  in  the  dudy  of  di¬ 
vinity,  and  then  travelled  into  Holland  and  England.  The 
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reputation  of  his  father,  and  his  own  great  merit,  procured 
him  accefs  to  all  the  men  of  learning  in  the  places  through 
which  he  palled.  He  fpent  one  year  in  his  travels  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  upon  his  return  to  Leipfic,  in  1699,  was  appointed 
pro fe dor  of  hiftory.  His  firth  intention  was  to  have  fixed 
himfelf  to  divinity  ;  but  he  quitted  it  foon  after  for  the  law, 
in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  w-ell,  that  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  that  faculty  at  Hall,  in  1701.  After  this  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Leipfic,  to  continue  his  lectures  in  hiftory,  by 
which  he  gained  great  reputation,  as  well  as  by  his  writings* 
Frederic  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxony, 
conceived  fo  high  an  efteem  for  him,  that  in  1708  he  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  hiftoriographer.  In  1709,  he  became  coun- 
fellor  to  that  king  ;  and,  in  1723,  aulic  counfellor.  His 
health  began  to  decline  early  in  life,  and  he  died  April  1, 
1732,  aged  58.  He  had  been  chofen,  in  1700,  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  at  London,  and  fome  time  after  of  that  of 
Berlin. 

The  books  he  wrote  were  very  numerous,  and  very  learn¬ 
ed  ;  one  of  which  in  particular,  as  we  fhould  guefs  from  the 
title,  muft  be  alfo  very  curious  and  entertaining,  if  it  is 
executed  with  fpirit  and  ingenuity.  It  runs  thus:  “  De 
<c  Charlataneria  eruditorum  declamationes  duae  ;  cum  notis 
<c  variorum.  Acceffit  epiftola  Sebaft iani  Stadelii  ad  janum 
“  philomufum  de  circumforanea  literatorum  vanitate,  Leip- 
6C  lie,  1715,”  in  8vo.  It  has  been  tranllated  into  French, 
and  publilhed  under  the  following  title :  “  De  la  Charlata- 
“  nerie  des  fcavans,  par  Ad.  Mencken  :  avec  des  remarques 
cc  critiques  de  differens  auteurs,  Hague,  1721,”  in  8vo. 
Mencke’s  defign  here  was  to  expofe  the  artifices  ufed  bv 
falfe  lcholars  to  raife  to  themfelves  a  name  ;  but,  as  he  glanced 
fo  evidently  at  certain  confiderable  perfons,  that  they  could 
not  efcape  being  known,  fome  pains  was  taken  to  have  his 
book  feized  and  lupprefted  :  which  however,  as  ufual,  made 
the  fame  of  it  fpread  the  fader,  and  occafioned  editions  to  be 
multiplied.  In  1723,  he  publilhed  at  Leipfic  Bibliotheca 

Menckeniana,  kc.  or,  A  catalogue  of  all  the  books  and 
“  manuferipts  in  all  languages,  which  had  been  collected  by 
ic  Otto  and  John  Mencke,  father  and  fonT  Mencke  him¬ 
felf  drew  up  this  catalogue,  which  is  digefted  in  an  excellent 
method,  with  a  defign  to  make  his  library,  which  was  a  very 
magnificent  and  valuable  one,  public:  and  fo  it  continued 
till  1728,  when  he  thought  proper  to  expofe  it  to  fale  ;  and 
for  that  purpofe  publilhed  catalogues,  with  the’price  of  every 
book  marked,  Mencke  had  a  confiderable  lhare  in  the 
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44  Dictionary  of  learned  men,”  printed  at  Leipfic  in  High 
Dutch,  1715,  in  folio.  He  formed  the  plan  of  it,  furnifhed 
the  perfons  employed  in  it  with  the  principal  materials,  and 
wrote  the  articles  of  the  Italians  and  Englifh.  He  continued 
the  44  Acta  eruditorum,”  as  he  had  promifed  his  father  upon 
his  death-bed,  for  25  years,  and  publifhed  33  volumes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fupplements  and  the  indexes.  See  his  elogium  in 
44  Adta  eruditorum”  for  1732,  p.  233. 

MENDEZ  GONZALES  (Peter.),  a  cardinal,  abp, 
of  Seville,  and  afterwards  of  Toledo,  chancellor  of  Caftille 
and  Leon,  was  born  at  Guadalajara,  1428,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  He  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  lan¬ 
guages,  in  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in  the  belles  lettres.  His 
uncle  Gautier  Alvarez,  abp.  of  Toledo,  gave  him  an  arch¬ 
deaconry  in  his  church,  and  fent  him  to  the  court  of  John  II. 
Icing  of  Caftille.  His  merit  and  quality  foon  made  him  con- 
fidered,  and  acquired  him  the  bifhopric  of  Calahorra, 
Henry  IV.  who  fucceeded  John,  trufted  him  with  the  molt 
important  affairs  of  ftate ;  and,  with  the  bifhopric  of  Siguenca, 
procured  a  cardinaPs  hat  for  him,  from  Sixtus  IV.  in  1473. 
When  Henry  died,  as  he  did  the  year  after,  he  named  car¬ 
dinal  Mendez  for  his  executor,  and  dignified  him  at  the  fame 
Mariana  time  with  the  title  of  the  cardinal  of  Spain.  He  did  great  fer- 
p!!,1’  'E<pag’  vices  afterwards  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  the  waragainft 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  over  the  Moors.  He  was  then  made  abp.  of  Se¬ 
ville  and  Toledo  fuccelfively ;  and,  after  governing  fome 
years  in  his  feveral  provinces  with  great  wifdom  and  modera¬ 
tion,  hedied  Jan.  11,  1495.  it  is  faid,  that  in  his  younger 
days  he  tranflated  44  Salluft,”  44  Homer’s  Iliad,”  44  Virgil, ” 
and  fome  pieces  of  44  Ovid.” 

MENDEZ  GONZALES  (John),  an  Auguftine  friar 
of  the  province  of  Caflille,  was  chofen  by  the  king  of  Spain 
to  be  ambaffador  to  the  emperor  of  China,  in  1584.  He 
was  made  bifhop  of  Lipari  in  Italy  in  1593,  bifhop  of  Chiapi 
in  New  Spain  in  1607,  and  bifhop  of  Propajan  in  the  Wefl- 
Indies  in  1608.  He  wrote  cc  A  Hiflory  of  China”  in  Spanifh, 
which  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral  languages.  One  may 
form  a  general  idea  of  it,  by  the  bare  title  of  the  French 
tranflation,  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1589,  which  runs  thus  : 
44  The  hiftory  of  the  great  kingdom  of  China,  in  the  Eaft- 
44  Indies,  in  two  parts  :  the  firft  containing  the  fituation, 
44  antiquity,  fertility,  religion,  ceremonies,  facrifices,  kings, 
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cc  magiftrates,  manners,  cuftoms,  laws,  and  other  me- 
morable  things  of  the  faid  kingdom  ;  the  fecond,  three 
voyages  to  it  in  1577,  1579,  anc^  1581,  with  the  moft 
u  remarkable  rarities  either  feen  or  heard  of  there ;  together 
<c  with  an  itinerary  of  the  new  world,  and  the  difcovery  of 
New  Mexico  in  1583.” 

MERCATOR  (Gerard),  one  of  the  moft  famous  geo¬ 
graphers  of  his  time,  was  born,  1512,  at  Ruremonde  in 
the  Low  Countries.  He  was  fo  delighted  with  the  ftudy  of 
mathematics,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  neglected  eating  and 
drinking.  He  compofed  a  ct  Chronology,”  fome  cc  Geogra-  Voflius  de 
4C  phical  tables,”  an  cc  Atlas,  &c.”  and  he  engraved  and  Sclem-  ma- 
coloured  his  maps  himfelf.  He  wrote  books  alfo  in  philo-  themat* 
fophy  and  divinity.  He  died  in  1594,  aged  82. 


MERCATOR  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  whole  name  in  High-Dutch  was  HAUFF- 
MAN,  was  born,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  at 
Holftein  in  Denmark.  He  came  into  England  about  the 
time  of  the  Reftoration,  and  was  afterwards  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Several  works  in  aftronomy  and  mathe¬ 
matics  were  publifhed  by  him  at  London  ;  and  fome  pieces 
of  his  are  to  be  feen  in  the  “Philofophical  Tranfacfions.”  He 
died  in  England,  we  know  not  in  what  year  ;  probably  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  thole,  wTho 
neither  wholly  efpcufed,  nor  wholly  rejected,  the  profound 
fcience  of  aftrology  :  he  endeavoured,  it  is  faid,  to  reduce  it 
to  rational  principles  ;  which  is,  if  any  thing  is,  the  fame 
thins:  as  to  endeavour  to  be  mad  with  reafon  :  “  Ac  ft  des 
“  operam  ut  cum  ratione  infanias,”  to  ufe  the  language  of 
Terence. 


MERCURIALIS  (  Jerome),  an  eminent  phyfician  of  Italy,  Lindeniu* 
was  born  at  Forli  Sept.  30,  15305  and  was  called  Jerome,  Renovatus, 
becaufe  his  birth  happened  upon  the  feftival  of  the  holy  father  andNicet0ue 
of  that  name.  After  having  ftudied  polite  literature  and  phi- 
lofophy  at  Padua,  he  applied  himfelf  to  phyftc,  and  became  a 
dodlor  in  that  faculty.  He  returned  to  Forli,  and  pradfifed 
phyftc  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  falutcd  by  the  title  of 
the  fon  of  Mercury.  He  was  in  fuch  efteem  with  his  country¬ 
men,  that  in  1562,  he  was  lent  upon  an  embafty  to  pope 
Pius  IV.  D  urine  his  reftdence  at  Rome,  the  cardinal  Alex- 
ander  Farnefe,  a  great  patron  of  literary  men,  conceived  a 
vaft  aftedlion  for  him,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  live  with 

him. 
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him,  which  Mercurialis  did  for  fcven  years;  and  then,  irt 
1569,  was  recalled  to  Padua,  to  fill  the  chair  of  the  firftpro- 
fefior  of  phyfic.  His  reputation  as  a  phyfician  became  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  that,  in  157 3,  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  fent  for 
him  to  Vienna,  and  reaped  fo  much  benefit  from  his  pre- 
fcriptions,  that  he  not  only  conferred  great  prefents,  but 
even  titles  of  honour  upon  him.  June  1576,  he  was  called 
to  Venice,  with  Jerome  Capovacoa,  on  account  of  the 
plague,  which  began  to  difcover  itfelf  in  that  city.  Thefe 
two  phyficians  maintained  at  firft  that  it  was  not  the  plague, 
and  treated  their  patients  according  to  their  own  notions  : 
but  they  foon  found  themfelves  miftaken,  the  diftemper  be¬ 
ginning  to  rage  furioully  ;  and  this  mi  flake  hurt  their  credit 
fo  much,  and  made  them  fo  unpopular,  that  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  retire  with  fome  precipitation.  Mercurialis,  how* 
ever,  though  not  a  little  chagrined,  foon  wiped  off  this  dif- 
grace  ;  and  removed  afterwards,  in  1587,  to  a  profefforfhip 
at  Bologna,  and  five  years  after  that  to  another  at  Pifa. 
This  laid  he  accepted  at  the  requeft  of  the  great  duke,  who 
fettled  upon  him  a  large  ftipend  ;  and  he  had  many  advan¬ 
tageous  offers  from  other  princes,  which  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  accept.  He  retired  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life  to 
Forli,  where  he  died  of  the  ffone  Nov.  9,  1606.  His  writings, 
which  were  in  his  own  way,  are  very  voluminous  ;  but,  in 
1644,  fame  felecl  pieces  were  publifhed  at  Venice,  in  one 
volume  folio,  with  this  title,  44  Opufcula  aurea  &  feleCtiora, 
44  uno  comprehenfa  volumine,  viz.  de  arte  gymnaflica  libri 
44  fex;  de  morbismulierum  libri  quatuor;  de  morbispuerorum 
44  libri  tres  ;  variarum  ledtionum  libri  fex  ;  Alexandri  Trah 
44  liani  epiflola  de  lumbricis  ;  de  pefiilentia  le&iones ;  de 
44  maculis  peftiferis  ;  de  hydrophobia ;  &  de  venenis  ac 
44  morbis  venenofis.  Quibus  accefiit  novum  confilium  de 
44  ratione  difcendi  medicinam.”  He  publifhed  alfo  at  Venice, 
in  1588,  an  edition  of  44  Hippocrates’s  works”  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  notes  of  his  own  ;  but  Thuanus  tells  us, 
44  that  it  did  not,  by  any  means,  anfwer  the  expectation  of 
44  the  learned.” 

Hihrionde  MER.SENNUS  (Marin),  a  learned  French  writer,  was 
R^P^Marln  ^orn  at  ^yfe,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  Sept.  8,  1588^  He 
de  Mer-  cultivated  the  belles  lettres  at  the  college  of  la  Fleche  ;  and 
fenne,  p.  2.  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  ffudied  divinity  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Upon  his  leaving  the  fchools  of  the  Sorbonne,  he 
entered  himfelf  among  the  Minims,  and  received  the  habit  of 
that  order,  July  17,  1 6 1 I.  In  1612,  he  went  to  refide  in  the 
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convent  at  Paris,  where  he  was  ordained  prieft.  He  then 
applied  himfelf  to  the  Hebrew  language,  which  he  learned  of 
father  John  Bruno,  a  Scots  Minim.  From  1615  to  1619, 
he  taught  philofophy  and  theology  in  the  convent  of  Nevers  ; 
and  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Study  and  converfation  were  afterwards  his  whole 
employment.  He  held  a  correfpondence  with  mod  of  the 
principal  men  of  his  time  ;  Des  Cartes,  in  particular,  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  a  friendfhip  while  he  ftudied  at  la 
Fleche,  which  continued  to  his  death.  Pie  was  that  philo- 
fopher's  chief  agent  at  Paris.  Thus,  when  Merlennus  gave 
out  in  that  city,  that  Des  Cartes  was  erecting  a  new  fyftem 
of  phyfics  upon  the  foundation  of  a  vacuum,  and  found  the 
public  very  indifferent  to  it  on  that  very  account,  it  was  faid, 
that  he  immediately  fent  intelligence  to  Des  Cartes,  that  a 
vacuum  was  not  then  the  fafhion  at  Paris;  which  made  that 
philofopher  change  his  fyftem,  and  adopt  the  old  doclrinc  of 
a  plenum .  In  the  mean  time,  Merlermus’s  re (1  deuce  at 
Paris  did  not  hinder  him  from  making  feveral  journies  into 
foreign  countries  ;  for  he  went  to  Holland  in  1 629,  and  llaved 
a  year  there;  and  he  was  in  Italy  four  times,  viz.  in  1639, 

1641,  1644,  and  1646.  He  fell  fick,  in  1648,  of  an  ab- 
feefs  in  the  right  fide,  which  the  phyficians  took  to  be  a 
baftard  pleurify ;  and  was  bled  feveral  times  to  no  purpofe. 

At  laft  it  was  thought  proper  to  open  the  fide  ;  but  he  ex-  Hilarion  de 
pired  in  the  midft  of  the  operation,  when  he  was  aim  oft  fixty  Coftc’ 
years  or  age.  He  ordered  the  phyitcians  at  his  death  to  open  Baiiletviede 
his  body,  which  they  did,  and  found  an  abfeefs  two  inches  Des  Cartes, 
above  the  place  where  they  had  opened  his  fide;  fo  that,  if 
the  incifion  had  been  made  at  the  proper  place,  his  life  might  pjerre  Gaf- 
podibly  have  been  faved.  fendi,liv.v. 

He  was  a  man  of  univerfal  learning,  but  excelled  particu-  3ob* 
larly  in  phyfical  and  mathematical  knowledge  ;  as,  if  we  did 
not  know  it  from  his  works,  might  eafily  be  conceived, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  Des  Cartes  fcareely  ever  olid 
any  thing,  or  at  Icaft  was  not  perfectly  fatisfied  with  any 
thing  he  had  done,  without  firft  knowing  what  Merfennus 
thought  of  it.  He  publifhed  a  great  many  books  ;  the  firft 
of  which  we  will  mention,  for  the  fake  of  a  curious  anecdote 
which  relates  to  it.  The  title  is,  “  Quaeftiones  celeberrimae 
46  in  Genefim,  cum  accurata  textus  explicatione  :  in  quo  vo- 
<c  lumine  athaei  &;  deilli  impugnantur,  Ac.  Paris,  1623. ” 

T  wo  fheets  of  this  book,  from  column  669  to  column  676 
inclufive,  were  fuppreffed  by  him  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
meet  with  any  copy,  in  which  thefe  iheets  are  not  taken 
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out.  He  had  given  there  a  lift  of  the  atheifls  of  his  tim£* 
mentioned  their  different  works,  and  fpecified  their  opinions* 
as  appears  from  the  index  in  the  word  Athsi,  which  has  not 
been  touched.  Whether  this  detail  was  thought  of  danger¬ 
ous  confequence,  or  whether  Merfennus  had  enlarged  too 
much  the  number  of  atheifts,  it  was  judged  proper  that  he 
Jugemens  fhould  retrench  all  he  had  faid  upon  that  fubjecl.  Baillet 
tom.  1.  *  calls  Merfennus,  to  whofe  671ft  page  he  refers,  the  moft 

p.  credulous  man  alive  for  believing,  that  there  could  be  at  that 

Pans,  1722.  as  jle  fuppofes,  50,000  atheifts  in  Paris  ;  and  confiders 

this  pretended  number,  as  nothing  more  than  a  fiCIion  of  the 
Hugonots,  that  they  might  take  occafion  thence  to  abufe  the 
Catholics.  It  is  to  be  obferved  farther  of  this  work,  that  he 
has  inferted  into  it  a  vaft  variety  of  things,  which  are  of  quite 
a  foreign  nature.  Thus  he  calls  it  in  his  title-page,  cc  Opus 
“  theologis,  philofophis,  medicis,  jurifconfultis,  mathe- 
“  maticis,  muficis  vero  &  catopricis  prsfertim  utile. ”  His 
largeft  digreffion  relates  to  mufic,  to  which  he  had  greatly 
applied  himfelf,  and  upon  which  he  wrote  feveral  books. 
He  attacks  in  feveral  places  Dr.  Robert  Fludd,  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyftcians  in  London';  the  feverity  of  whofe  anfwers 
raifed  him  up  many  defenders,  and  among  the  reft  the  illuftri- 
ous  Gaflendus,  whofe  defence  of  him  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1628,  under  this  title  :  u  Epiftolica  exercitatic,  in  qua 
prscipua  principia  philofophis  Roberti  Fludd  deteguntur, 
*c  &  ad  recentes  jllius  libros  adverfus  patrem  Marinum  Mer- 
fennum  fcriptos  refpondetur.”  This  piece  is  reprinted  in 
the  third  volume  of  Gaflendus’s  works  at  Paris,  1658,  under 
the  title  of  cc  Examen  philofophis  Fluddans,  &c.” 

Merfennus  was  not  only  a  man  of  exquifite  parts  and  learn¬ 
ing,  but  had  alfo  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  the  beft 
difpofition  of  any  of  his  age.  No  perlon  was  ever  more 
curious  than  he,  to  penetrate  into  all  the  fecrets  of  nature, 
and  to  carry  all  arts  and  fciences  to  their  utmoft  perfection* 
He  was  in  a  manner  the  centre  of  all  the  men  of  learning, 
by  reafon  of  the  mutual  correfpondence  which  he  managed 
between  them.  He  omitted  no  means  to  engage  them  to 
publifh  their  works  ;  and  the  world  is  obliged  to  him  for 
feveral  excellent  difcoveries,  which  perhaps,  without  his  fo- 
licitations,  had  been  thrown  afide  and  loft.  He  had  a  pe¬ 
culiar  talent  in  forming  curious  queftions,  though  he  did 
not  always  fucceed  in  refolving  them ;  however,  he  gave 
occafion  to  others  to  do  it.  In  fhort,  the  paflion  with  which 
he  was  fo  warmly  infpired,  of  being  ufeful  to  the  world, 
was  not  confined  to  the  bounds  of  his  life ;  for,  as  we  have 
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febferved,  he  ordered  the  phyficians  at  his  death  to  open  his 
body,  in  order  to  learn  the  caufe  and  nature  of  his  difeafe, 
which  they  had  been  ignorant  of,  and  to  enable  them  to  fuc- 
ceed  better  in  curing  thofe  who  ihould  afterwards  be  feized 
and  aflliCted  with  the  fame, 

MERULA  (George),  an  Italian  of  very  uncommon  Voffiusde 
parts  and  learning,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  about  1420.  He  taught  youth  at  Venice  and  at 

I  Milan  for  forty  years  ;  and  laboured  abundantly  in  reftoring  In  elog. 
and  correcting  ancient  authors.  Jovius  calls  him  <c  Gram- 
<c  maticorum  exaCtiffimus,”  the  moft  exaCt  of  grammarians  ; 
and  Erafmus,  in  his  cc  Ciceronianus,”  reprefents  him  as  a 
man,  who  tranllated  the  Greek  authors  with  a  dignity  and 
elegance  fufficient  to  rank  him  with  many  of  the  ancients. 

He  was  a  man  too,  who  applied  himfelf  to  things,  as  well  as 
to  words  ;  for,  belides  his  critical  labours  upon  “  Plautus,” 

<c  Cicero,”  “  Juvenal”  cc  Martial,”  the  elder  u  Pliny,” 
Statius,”  66  Aufonius,”  <c  Quintilian,’*  and  others,  he 
wrote,  and  addreffed  to  Lewis  Sfortia,  Antiquitates  vice- 
<c  comitum,  or  of  the  aCtions  of  the  dukes  of  Milan,  in  ten 
cc  books,”  which  were  printed  at  Rome ;  and  fome  other 
things  in  the  fame  way.  He  died  at  Milan  of  a  quinfey,  in 
1494;  <c  to  the  no  great  grief  of  Politian,*  fays  Voffius, 
with  whom,  as  indeed  with  many  others,  he  was  in  a  {fate 
u  of  war.”  For  he  was  marvelloufly  fpiteful,  and  a  vaft 
abufer  of  almoft  all  his  contemporaries  who  were  fcholars. 

He  did  not  even  fpare  his  own  mailer  Philelphus,  although 
they  had  lived  long  upon  very  good  terms.  But  Philelphus 
happening  to  criticife  him,  for  having  written  Tunas  inftead 
of  Turcos ,  the  wretch,  unable  to  bear  it,  although  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  to  himfelf,  publiihed  a  flaming  inventive  againft 
him  ;  which  is  faid  to  have  afFe&ed  the  old  man  fo  fenfibly, 
that  he  died  in  three  days. 

. 

MERULA  (Paul),  a  very  learned  Hollander,  was  born 
at  Dort,  in  1 558  ;  and  went  to  France  and  Geneva,  tolfudv 
the  civil  law.  Afterwards  he  travelled  to  Italy,  Germany, 
and  England  ;  and,  having  been  abfent  nine  years,  returned 
to  Dort.  Here  he  frequented  the  bar  four  years,  and  then 
quitted  it  for  the  profeflorihip  of  hiftory,  which  was  vacated 
by  the  ceflion  of  Juftus  Lipfius  :  this  was  in  1592.  In 
1598,  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  joined  to  it 
the  office  of  public  librarian,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
younger  Doufa.  He  married  in  1589,  and  had  feveral 
Vol.  IX.  O  children. 
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children.  He  hurt  his  conftitution  fo  much  by  an  over- 
drained  application  to  books,  that  he  died  in  1607,  when  he 
was  no  more  than  49.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works, 
as,  1.  u  Q.  Ennii  annalium  librorum  xviii.  fragmenta  col- 
<c  leCta  &  commentariis  illuftrata,  L.  Bat.  1595,”  4to.  2.  j 
cc  Eutropii  hiftorise  Romanae,  libri  x.  1592,”  8vo.  3.  uUr- 
<c  bis  Romae  delineatio  &  method ica  ex  variis  authoribus 
iC  defcriptio,  1599.”  4.  “  Vita  Defiderii  Erafmi  ex  ipfius 

ic  manu  fideliter  reprefentata.  Additi  funt  epiftolarum  ipfius 
cc  libri  duo,  1607,”  in  4to.  5.  cc  Cofmagraphiae  generalis 
cc  libri  tres.  Item  geographic  particularis  libri  qiiatuor, 
tc  quibus  Europa  in  genere,  fpeciatim  Hifpania,  Gallia,  Ita- 
u  lia  defcribuntur,  cum  tabulis  geographicis,  1605,”  4to* 
This  work  underwent  many  editions  ;  but  its  ufe  is  now  fu- 
perfeded  by  the  more  accurate  labours  of  Cluver  and  Celia- 
rius.  Merula  publifhed  feveral  other  things. 

METHODIUS,  a  father  of  the  church,  bifliop  of  Olym¬ 
pus,  or  Patara,  in  Lycia,  and  afterwards  of  Tyre  in  Pale- 
ftine,  differed  martyrdom  at  Chalcis,  a  city  of  Greece,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  Dioclefian’s  perfecution  in  302,  or  303. 
Epiphanius  fays,  tc  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  a 
u  ftrenuous  affertor  of  the  truth/’  Jerome  has  ranked  him 
in  his  catalogue  of  church  writers ;  but  Eufebius  has  not 
mentioned  him  :  v/hich  fdence  is  attributed  by  fome,  though 
merely  upon  conjecture,  to  Methodius’s  having  written  very 
fharply  againft  Origen,  who  was  favoured  by  Eufebius.  Me¬ 
thodius  compofed  in  a  clear  and  elaborate  ftyle  feveral  works : 
a  large  one  “  Againft  Porphyry  the  philofopher “  A 
*c  Treatife  about  the  RefurreCtion”  againft  Origen  ;  another 
about cc  The  Pythoniffa”  againft  the  fame  ;  a  book  intituled. 

The  banquet  of  Virgins /’  one  about  u  Freewill  $”  “Com-  | 
“  mentaries  upon  Genefis  and  the  Canticles  and  feveral 
other  pieces  extant  in  St.  Jerome’s  time.  Father  Combefis 
collected  feveral  confiderable  fragments  of  this  author,  cited  by 
Epiphanius,  Photius,  and  others,  and  printed  them  with 
notes  of  his  own  at  Paris,  1644,  together  with  the  work9 
of  Amphilochius  and  Andreas  Cretenfis,  in  folio.  But  af¬ 
terwards  PolTinus,  a  Jefuit,  found  “  The  banquet  of  Vir- 
“  gins”  entire,  in  a  manufcript  belonging  to  the  Vatican 
library ;  and  fent  it,  with  a  Latin  verfion  of  his  own,  into 
France,  where  it  was  printed  in  1657,  f°lio,  revifed  and 
corrected  by  another  manufcript  in  the  library  of  cardinal 
Mazarine.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  genuine 
Work  of  Methodius ;  as  well  becaufe  it  carries  all  the  marks 
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of  antiquity  in  it,  as  becaufe  it  contains  word  for  word  all 
the  {Tillages  that  Photius  has  cited  out  of  it.  It  is  written 
in  the  way  of  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of  66  Plato’s  Ban- 
quet  of  Socrates  5”  with  this  difference,  that  the  fpeakers 
here  are  women,  wrho  indeed  talk  very  learnedly  and  very 
elegantly. 

MEURSIUS  (John),  a  moft  learned  Dutchman,  was 
born  in  1579  at  Lofdun,  a  town  near  the  Hague,  where  his 
father  was  minifter.  At  fix  years  of  age,  his  father  began 
to  teach  him  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  the  year 
after  fent  him  to  a  fchool  at  the  Hague,  where  he  continued 
four  years.  Then  he  was  removed  to  Leyden,  and  made  fo 
great  a  progrefs  in  literature,  that  at  twelve  he  had  compofed 
in  Latin.  He  advanced  with  no  lefs  rapidity  in  the  Greek 
language,  for  which  he  conceived  a  particular  fondnefs ;  in- 
fomuch  that  at  thirteen  he  made  Greek  verfes,  and  at  fixteen 
wrote  a  “  Commentary  upon  Lycophron,”  the  moft  obfcure 
of  all  the  Greek  authors.  Having  finifhed  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  one  from  whom  much 
might  be  expelled,  the  famous  John  Barnevelt  intrufted  him 
with  the  education  of  his  children  ;  and  he  attended  them  ten 
years,  at  home  and  in  their  travels.  This  gave  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  almoft  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  of  vifiting 
the  learned  in  their  feveral  countries,  and  of  examining  the 
beft  libraries.  As  he  palfed  through  Orleans,  in  1608,  he 
was  made  doctor  of  law.  Upon  his  return  to  Holland,  the 
curators  of  the  academy  of  Leyden  appointed  him,  in  1610, 
profeffor  of  hiftory,  and  afterwards  of  the  Greek  tongue  ; 
and,  the  year  following,  the  States  of  Holland  chofe  him  for 
their  hiftoriographer.  In  1612,  he  married  a  wife  of  an 
ancient  and  good  family,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  called  after 
his  own  name,  who  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  yet,  not 
till  he  had  given  fpecimens  of  his  uncommon  learning,  by 
feveral  publications. 

Barnevelt  having  been  executed  in  1619,  they  proceeded 
to  treat  ill  all  who  had  been  any  ways  connected  with  him, 
and  who  were  of  the  party  of  the  Remonftrants,  whom  he 
had  protected.  Meurlius’s  having  been  preceptor  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  was  very  fufflcient  to  rank  him  in  this  number,  al¬ 
though  he  had  never  mixed  himfelf  in  their  theological  dis¬ 
putes  :  but  as  he  had  always  acquitted  himfelf  well  in  his 
profefforfhip,  they  had  not  even  a  plaufible  pretence  to  re¬ 
move  him  from  the  chair.  However,  they  ufed  all  the 
means  of  ill  treatment  they  could  think  of,  to  make  him  quit 
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it  of  himfelf :  they  reproached  him  with  writing  too  man) 
books,  and  faid,  that  the  univerfity,  on  that  account,  die 
not  reap  any  benefit  from  his  ftudies.  Meurfius  only  waitec 
for  an  opportunity  of  refigning  his  poft  with  honour;  anc 
at  laft,  in  1625,  ^ie  following  fair  one  prefented  itfelf 
Chriftiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark  offered  him  at  that  time 
the  profeiforfhip  of  hiftory  and  politics,  in  the  univerfit) 
of  Sora,  which  he  had  juft  re-eftablifhed  ;  and  alfp  the  place 
of  his  hiftoriographer.  Thefe  Meurfius  accepted  with  plea- 
fure,  and  went  immediately  to  Denmark,  where  he  full) 
anfwered  all  the  expectations  which  were  conceived  of  his  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  was  highly  refpeCted  by  the  king  and  the  chie 
men  at  court.  He  was  greatly  afflicted  with  the  ftone  at  th( 
latter  end  of  his  life,  and  died  Sept.  20, 1639,  as  his  epitaph  a' 
Sora  fhews  ;  and  not  in  1641,  as  Valerius' Andreas  fays  ir 
cc  his  Bibliotheca  Belgica.” 

All  authors  have  agreed  in  extolling  the  ingenuity,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  merit  of  Meurfius :  fo  that,  when  Jofeph  Scaligei 
treats  him  as  an  ignorant  and  prefumptuous  pedant,  we  muf 
fuppofe  that  he  fpoke,  as  he  often  did,  from  prejudice  anc 
paffion,  and  impute  the  feverity  of  his  cenfure  to  fome  mo¬ 
tive  of  jealoufy  and  ill-will.  Meurfius  excelled  particularl) 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  antiquities : 
and,  in  refpeCt  to  them,  no  one  has  done  greater  fervice  tc 
the  republic  of  letters  than  he.  He  applied  himfelf  with 
indefatigable  pains  to  corredf,  explain,  tranflate,  and  publifli 
many  works  of  the  ancients ;  which  made  John  Imperials 
affert,  that  more  Greek  authors,  with  Latin  verfions  and 
emendations,  had  been  publiftied  by  Meurfius  alone,  than 
by  all  the  learned  put  together  for  the  laft  hundred  years.  He 
was  the  author  and  editor  of  above  fixty  works,  many  oi 
which  are  inferted  in  the  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  an¬ 
tiquities  by  Grrevius  and  Gronovius.  His  “Eleufinia,  five 
44  de  Cereris  Eleulinse  facro  &  fefto,”  to  which  all  who  have 
fince  written  upon  that  fubjeCt  have  been  greatly  indebted, 
is  a  very  valuable  work,  but  now  become  fcarce.  We  dc 
not  know  that  it  has  been  printed  more  than  twice  :  firft  at 
Leyden,  1619,  in  4to,  and  afterwards  in  the  7th  volume  oi 
“  Gronovius’s  Greek  Antiquities. ” 

It  feems  almoft  needlefs  £oobferve,  that  the  fcandalous  ob- 
feene  Latin  work,  intituled  iC  Meurfius,”  is  not  of  either  our 
author  or  his  fon  ;  but,  as  is  faid,  the  notable  produ&ion  of 
one  John  Weftrenus,  a  lawyer  at  the  Hague, 
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MEZERAY  (Francis  Eudes  de),  an  eminent 
French  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Rye,  near  Argentau  in 
Lower  Normandy,  1610.  He  was  educated  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Caen,  where  he  difcovered  an  early  inclination 
for  poetry;  and  had  himfelf  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  talent 
that  way,  that  he  thought  he  fhould  be  able  to  r'aife  both  a 
character  and  a  fortune  by  it.  Rut,  upon  going  to  Paris, 
he  was  diffuaded  from  purfuing  poetry,  by  Vauquelin  des 
Yveteaux,  who  had  been  the  preceptor  of  Louis  XIII. :  and 
advifed  to  apply  himfelf  earneftly  to  hiftory  and  politics, 
as  the  fureft  means  of  fucceeding  in  what  he  aimed  at. 

Mean  while,  that  gentleman  procured  him  the  place  of  com- 
miliary  of  war,  which  he  held  for  two  or  three  campaigns, 
and  then  quitted  it.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  refolved 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  there  ;  and,  quitting  the 
name  of  his  family  as  being  an  obfcure  one,  he  took  that  of 
Mezeray,  which  is  a  cottage  in  the  parilh  of  Rye.  But 
his  little  flock  of  money  made  him  apprehenfive  that  he 
fhould  not  be  able  to  continue  long  at  Paris  ;  and  therefore, 
to  fupport  himfelf,  he  had  recourfe  to  writing  fatires  againft 
theminiftry  :  things,  which  were  then  extremely  well  received 
in  that  city,  and  for  which  he  had  naturally  a  turn.  M.  Lar-  Vie  de  Me- 
roque  allures  us,  that  he  was  author  of  all  the  pieces  pub-  zeral? 
lifhed  againft  the  government'  under  the  name  of  Sandri- 
court.  They  are  written  in  a  low  and  burlefque  ftyle,  and 
adapted  merely  to  pleafe  the  populace.  Larroque  has  given 
us  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  thefe  pieces,  but  would  not  give 
us  the  titles  of  others,  which  Mezeray  wrote  either  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  or  againft  cardinal  Richelieu ; 

“  becaufe,”  he  fays,  cc  they  ought  to  be  forgotten,  out  of 
u  reverence  to  the  perfons  whom  they  attacked. ” 

By  thefe  fatires  Mezeray  gained  a  confiderable  fum,  in  lefs 
than  three  years ;  and  being  now  in  eafy  circumftances, 
applied  himfelf,  at  the  age  of  twenty-fix,  to  compile  an 
u  Hiftory  of  France.”  Cardinal  Richelieu,  hearing  of  his 
charadter  and  circumftances,  made  him  a  prefent  of  200 
crowns,  with  a  promife  to  remember  him  hereafter.  He 
publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  in  1643,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  Pharamond  to  Charles  VI.;  the  fecond  in  1646, 
which  contains  what  palfed  from  Charles  VI.  to  Charles  IX. ; 
and  the  third  in  1651,  which  comprehends  the  hiftory  from 
Henry  III.  till  the  peace  of  Vervins,  in  1598:  all  in  folio. 

This  hiftory  procured  him  a  penfion  from  the  king.  It  was 
received  with  extraordinary  applaufe ;  as  much,  in  ihort,  as 
jf  there  had  been  no  hiftory  of  France  before  his :  and  per- 
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haps  there  was  none  that  a  man  could  read  with  any  tole« 
rable  pleafure.  In  1668,  he  publifhed,  in  3  vols.  4to.  ar 
44  Abridgement  of  the  Hiftory  of  France:”  in  which  there 
being  feveral  bold  paflages,  which  difpleafed  Colbert,  thai 
minifter  ordered  Perrault,  of  the  French  academy,  to  tel 
Mezeray  in  his  name,  that  44  the  king  had  not  given  him 
44  a  penfion  of  4000  livres  to  write  in  fo  free  a  manner:,) 
44  that  his  majefty  had  indeed  too  great  a  regard  for  truth, 
44  to  require  his  hiftoriographers  to  difguife  it,  out  of  fears 
44  or  hopes;  but  that  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  take 
44  the  liberty  of  refie&ing,  without  any  neceility,  upon  the 
44  conduit  of  his  anceftors,  and  upon  a  policy  which  had 
44  been  long  eftablifhed,  and  confirmed  by  the  fuffrages  oj 
44  the  whole  nation.”  Upon  this  remonftrance,  the  author 
promifed  to  retouch  the  paflages  complained  ©f,  which  he 
did  in  a  new  edition,  1672,  in  6  vols.  i2mo  ;  but  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  fatisfied  neither  the  public,  who  were  difpleafed 
to  fee  the  truth  altered,  nor  the  minifter,  who  retrenched 
half  his  penfion.  Mezeray  was  extremely  piqued  at  this,  and 
complained  of  Colbert  in  very  fevere  terms  :  fo  that  at  laft  it 
was  entirely  taken  away  from  him.  This  made  him  down¬ 
right  angry.  He  declared,  that  he  would  write  hiftory  no 
longer:  and,  that  the  reafon  of  his  filence  might  not  be  con¬ 
cealed,  he  put  the  laft  money  which  he  received  as  hiftorio- 
grapher,  into  a  box  by  itfelf,  with  this  note :  44  Here  is  the 
44  laft  money  I  have  received  of  the  king ;  he  has  ceafed  to 
44  pay  me,  and  I  to  fpeak  of  him  either  good  or  ill.” 
Mezeray  had  defigned  at  firft  to  revife  his  great  work  ;  but 
fome  friends  giving  him  to  underftand,  that  a  corre£I  abridge¬ 
ment  would  be  more  acceptable,  lie  followed  their  advice,  as 
we  have  related,  and  fpent  ten  whole  years  in  drawing  it  up* 
The  firft  edition  of  it  met  with  greater  applaufe  than  even 
his  great  work,  and  was  much  fought  after  by  foreigners  as 
well  as  Frenchmen.  Learned  men  and  critics  in  hiftorical 
matters  have  remarked  many  errors  in  it;  but  he  did  not 
value  himfelf  at  all  upon  exa<ftnefs,  and  ufed  to  tell  his  friends, 
who  reproached  him  with  the  want  of  it,  that  44  very  few 
44  perfons  could  perceive  the  difference  between  a  hiftory 
44  that  is  exadf,  and  one  that  is  not  fo ;  and  that  the  glory, 

44  which  he  might  gain  by  a  greater  accuracy,  was  not  worth 
44  the  pains  it  would  coft.”  \ 

In  1649,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  aca¬ 
demy,  in  the  room  of  Voiture;  and,  in  1675,  chofen  per¬ 
petual  fecretary  of  that  academy.  Befides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  he  wrote  a  44  Continuation  of  the  general 
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u  hiffory  of  the  Turks,”  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  not  to 
have  fucceeded ;  u  L’Origine  des  Francois,”  printed  at 
Ariifterdam  in  1682  ;  “  Les  Vanites  de  la  Cour,”  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Latin  of  Johannes  Sarifburienfis,  in  1640; 
and  a  French  tranfiation  of  Grotius  de  Veritate 
Chriflianae  Religionis,”  in  1644.  He  died  July  10,  1683, 
aged  73,  He  was,  according  to  Larroque,  a  man  who  was 
fubjedt  to  Arrange  humours.  He  was  extremely  negligent  in 
his  perfon,  and  fo  carelefs  in  his  drefs,  that  he  might  have 
palled  for  a  beggar,  rather  than  for  what  he  was.  He  was 
a&qally  feized  one  morning  by  the  archers  des  pauvres^  or 
parilh  officers  :  which  miftake  was  fo  far  from  provoking 
him,  that  he  was  highly  diverted  with  it;  and  told  them, 
that  u  he  was  not  able  to  walk  on  foot,  but  that,  as  foon  as 
cc  a  new  wheel  was  put  to  his  chariot,  he  would  attend 
f6  them  wherever  they  thought  proper.”  He  ufed  to  ffudy 
and  write  by  candle-light,  even  at  noon-day  in  fummer ; 
and,  as  if  there  had  been  no  fun  in  the  world,  always  waited 
upon  his  company  to  the  door  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
He  had  a  brother,  Father  Eudes,  a  man  of  great  fimplicity 
and  piety,  whom  he  infidioufly  drew  in  to  treat  of  very 
delicate  points  before  the  queen-mother,  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  who  was  of  the  Medicis  family;  and  to  lay  down 
fome  things  relating  to  government  and  the  finances,  which 
could  not  fail  of  displeafing  that  princcfs  :  and  muft  have 
occadoned  great  trouble  to  father  Eudes,  if  the  goodnefs 
of  the  queen  had  not  excufed  the  indifcretion  of  the 
preacher.  And,  not  fatisfied  with  having  drawn  his  brother 
into  this  unlucky  affair,  he  placed  himfelf  in  a  corner  of  the 
church  during  the  fermon,  and  laughed  heartily  at  him,  for 
threatening  the  judgements  of  God  and  the  pains  of  hell 
againft  thofe'  u  villainous  leeches,  which  were  come  from 
<c  behind  the  mountains.”  But  of  all  his  humours,  none 
ledened  him  more  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  than  the 
unaccountable  fondnefs  he  conceived  for  a  man,  who  kept  a 
public  houfe  at  Chapellein,  called  Le  Faucheur.  He  was  fo 
taken  with  this  man's  franknefs  and  pleafantry,  that  he  ufed 
to  fpend  whole  days  with  him,  notwithffanding  the  admo¬ 
nition  of  his  friends  to  the  contrary  ;  and  not  only  kept  up 
an  intimate  friendfhip  with  him  during  his  life,  but  made 
him  foie  legatee  at  his  death.  With  regard  to  religion,  he 
affedted  Pyrrhonifm  ;  which  however  was  not,  it  feems,  fo 
much  in  his  heart  as  in  his  mouth.  This  appeared  from  his 
laft  llcknefs  :  for,  having  fent  for  thofe  friends,  who  had 
been  the  moft  ufual  witneffes  of  his  licentious  talk  about 
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religion,  he  made  a  fort  of  recantation,  which  he  conclude*  | 
with  defiring  them  u  to  forget  what  he  might  formerly  hav<! 
faid  upon  the  fubjedt  of  religion,  and  to  remember,  tha; 
Mezeray  dying  was  a  better  believer  than  Mezeray  ii 
health.55  Thefe  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  his  life  by  M 
Hifloire  de  Larroque  :  but  the  abbe  Olivet  tells  us,  ^  that  he  was  fur- 
1  academic  prjfed,  upon  reading  this  life,  to  find  Mezeray’s  charac- 
“  ter  drawn  in  fuch  difadvantageous  colours.5’  Be  this  a: 
it  will,  Mezeray  was  certainly  a  very  odd  man  ;  and,  thougl 
p  22*1  edit.  agreeable  when  he  pleafed  in  his  converfation,  yet  full  o 
Paris,  1730.  whim,  and  not  without  ill-naturei  It  was  a  conftant  wai 
with  him,  when  candidates  offered  themfelves  for  vacan 
places  in  the  academy,  to  throw  in  a  black  ball  inftead  of  ; 
white  one  :  and,  when  his  friends  afked  him  the  reafon  o 
this  unkind  procedure,  he  anfwered,  that  “  it  was  to  leave 
to  pofterity  a  monument  of  the  liberty  of  the  elections  ir 
the  academy.55  As  an  hiftorian,  he  is  valued  very  highly 
and  defervedly  for  his  integrity  and  faithfulnefs,  in  relating 
fadls  as  he  found  them  ;  but  for  this  folely  :  for  as  to  his 
flyle,  it  is  neither  accurate  nor  polite,  although  he  had  beer 
a  member  of  the  French  academy  long  before  he  wrote  his 
Abridgement.55 
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MEZIRIAC  (Claude  Gaspar  Bachet,  sieur  de]  i 
was  one  of  the  ablefi:  men  of  the  17th  century,  and  born  al 
Breffe  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  was  a  very  good 
poet  both  in  French,  Italian,  and  Latin,  an  excellent  gram¬ 
marian,  a  great  Greek  fcholar,  and  an  admirable  critic. 
In  his  youth,  he  fpent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  Paris  and 
Rorpe.  In  the  laft  of  thefe  places  he  wrote  a  fmall  collec¬ 
tion  of  Italian  poems,  in  competition  with  Vaugelas,  who 
was  there  at  the  fame  time;  among  which  there  are  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  moil  beautiful  fimilies  contained  in  the  eight 
firfi:  books  of  the  iEneid.  He  published  alfo  Latin  and 
French  poefry  in  1621,  and  tranfiated  fome  of  Ovid’s 
epiftles,  which  he  illuftrated  with  commentaries  of  his  own. 
The  tranflation  was  nothing  near  fo  valuable  as  the  com¬ 
mentary,  which  is  reckoned  very  curious :  for,  as  Bayle  has 
obferved,  “  he  knew  all  the  little  by-ways  in  the  country  of 
cc  fable ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  mythology,  but  what  he 
<c  was  acquainted  with.55  PelifTon  tells  us,  “  that  he  was 
“  like  wife  well  verfed  in  the  controverfies,  both  in  philofo- 
cc  phy  and  religion  ;  and  he  has  given  manifefi:  proof  that 
<c  he  was  very  deep  in  -algebra  and  geometry.55  He  pub- 
lifhed  the  fix  books  of  “  Diophantus,55  and  enriched  them 
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with  a  very  able  commentary  and  notes.  It  was  printed  at 
Paris  in  1621,  and  has  been  reprinted  feveral  times  in  Ger^- 
many.  It  is  juft  worth  mentioning,  that  Meziriac,  accom¬ 
panied  with  two  or  three  friends,  prefented  this  book  upon 
arithmetic  to  Malherbe  the  poet;  and  his  friends  bellowing 
extraordinary  praifes  upon  it,  as  a  book  of  great  ufe  to  the 
public,  Malherbe  afked  them,  “  Whether  it  would  reduce 
the  price  of  bread  ?”  We  cannot  give  a  more  advan¬ 
tageous  idea  of  Meziriac’s  knowledge  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  than  by  obferving,  that  Des  Cartes  had  an  high 
opinion  of  it.  Des  Cartes  was  very  nice  and  difficult  to  be 
pleafed  in  thofe  matters,  and  not  apt  to  beftow  encomiums 
upon  mathematicians  ;  yet  he  is  faid  to  have  put  a  very  fin- 
gular  value  upon  the  genius  and  capacity  of  Meziriac. 

Pie  was  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  man  every  way,  and 
he  was  evidently  thought  fo  by  the  public  :  for  before  he  left 
Paris,  they  talked  of  making  him  preceptor  to  Louis  XIII.  ; 
upon  which  account  (fo  great  was  his  wifdom  and  modefty) 
he  left  the  court  in  great  hafte,  and  declared  afterwards,  that 
he  never  felt  fo  much  pain  upon  any  occafion  in  his  life : 
for  that  he  feemed  as  if  he  had  had  already  upon  his  fhoul- 
ders  the  weight  of  a  whole  kingdom.  He  was,  though  ab- 
fent,  made  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  when  in  its 
infancy;  and,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  make  a  difcourfe 
in  it,  he  fent  up  one,  which  was  read  to  the  aflembly  by 
Mr.  de  Vaugelas.  We  find  in  a  book  of  Colomies’s  a  par¬ 
ticular  of  which  Pelifton  makes  no  mention  :  it  is,  that 
Meziriac  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  Jefuits  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  that  he  had  gone  through  his  firft  clafs  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  where  he  fell  ill,  and  became  a  fecular  again.  He  died  at 
Bourgin  BrefTe,Feb.  26, 1638,  aged  45, according  to  Peliffon; 
but  fomewhat  older,  according  to  Bayle,  He  had  under¬ 
taken  a  tranflation  of  all  Plutarch’s  v/orks  with  notes,  and 
had  brought  that  great  and  laborious  tafk  almoft  to  a  con- 
clufion  when  he  died.  He  left  behind  him  feveral  fini filed 
works,  that  were  not  printed  :  they  are  as  follow  :  “  Ele- 
46  mentorum  arithmeticorum  libri  tredecim  ;”  “  Tra£latus 
4<  de  geometricis  quaeftionibus  per  algebram.”  Thefe  two 
pieces  were  promifed  at  the  end  of  his  preface  to  w  Dio- 
“  phantus.”  The  reft  of  ct  Ovid’s  Epiftles’>  without  com¬ 
ments  ;  cc  Apollodori  Athenienfis  Grammatici  Bibliotheces, 
cc  five  de  Deorum  origine  libri  tres,”  tranflated  by  him  with 
very  learned  obfervations  ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  ct  Aga- 
-s  themerus,”  the  Greek  geoprapher,  never  as  yet  printed. 
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Hlftor.  de  Guichenon,  the  hiftorian  of  Breffe,  has  faid,  and  with  a 
Brefl7>  good  dea!  of  reafon,'  of  Meziriac,  that  u  one  might  give 

r  io  U  “  r^e  e^°gium5  which  Quintilian  has  bellowed  upon  a 

“  great  perfon  of  his  times,  who,  if  he  pleafed,  could 
have  left  mors,  excellent  works  behind  than  he  did* 
cc  Fselix  ingenium,  quod  voluit  potuit :  O  utinam  meliora 
<c  voluiffetl”  That  is,  u  he  had  fo  happy  a  genius,  that  he 
could  eafily  have  effe&ed  any  thing  he  undertook.  Would 
<c  to  God  he  had  undertaken  fomething  nobler  than  what 
*c  he  did  !’* 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUOMARRUQTI,  an  illuf- 
trious  painter,  fculptor,  and  architedl,  was  born  at  the 
cafile  of  Chiufi,  in  the  territory  of  Arezzo  in  Tufcany, 
1474.  He  was  put  to  nurfe  in  the  village  of  Settiniano,  a 
place  noted  for  the  refort  of  fculptors,  of  whom  his  nurfe’s 
hufband  was  one ;  which  gave  occalion  to  a  well-known 
faying,  that  Michael  Angelo  cc  fucked  in  fculpture  with  his 
Ci  milk.”  His  violent  inclination  to  defigning  obliged  his 
parents  to  place  him  with  Dominico  Ghirlandaio ;  and  the 
progrefs  he  made  raifed  the  jealoufy  of  his  fchoolfellows  fo 
much,  that  Torrigiano,  one  of  them,  gave  him  a  blow  on 
the  nofe,  the  marks  of  which  he  carried  to  his  grave.  He 
eredled  an  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture  at  Florence, 
under  the  protedlion  of  Lorenzo  di  Medicis,  who  was  a 
lover  of  the  fine  arts ;  but,  upon  the  troubles  of  the  houfe 
of  Medicis,  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Bologna.  About 
this  time  he  made  an  image  of  Cupid,  carried  it  to  Rome, 
broke  off  one  of  its  arms,  and  buried  it ;  keeping  in  the 
mean  time  the  broken  off  arm  by  him.  Fie  buried  it  in  a 
place  which  he  knew  was  loon  to  be  dug  up ;  and  the 
Cupid,  being  found,  was  fold  to  the  cardinal  of  St.  Gregory 
for  antique  :  but  Michael  Angelo  difcovered  the  fallacy,  by 
fhewing  the  arm  he  had  referved  for  that  purpofe.  His  re¬ 
putation  was  fo  great  at  Rome,  that  he  was  employed  by 
Pope  Sixtus  to  paint  his  chapel.  Raphael  got  a  fight  of  this 
painting  by  fiealth,  before  it  was  finifhed,  and  found  the 
defign  to  lie  of  fo  great  a  gufto,  that  he  refolved  to  make 
his  advantage  of  it :  and  indeed,  in  the  firft  picture  which 
Raphael  produced  afterwards,  which  was  of  the  Prophet 
Ifaiab,  for  the  church  of  St.  Auftin,  Michael  Angelo  dif¬ 
covered  the  theft.  Upon  the  death  of  Pope  Julius  II.  he 
went  to  Forence,  where  he  made  that  admirable  piece  of 
fculpture,  the  tomb  of  the  duke  of  Florence.  He  was  in- 
.  terrupted 
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terrupted  by  the  wars,  the  citizens  obliging  him  to  work 
on  the  fortifications  of  the  city ;  but,  foreieeing  that  their 
precautions  would  be  ufelefs,  he  removed  from  Florence  to 
Ferrara,  and  thence  to  Venice.  The  doge  Gritti  would 
fain  have  entertained  him  in  his  fervice ;  but  all  he  could 
get  out  of  him,  was  a  defign  of  the  bridge  Rialto.  Upon 
his  return  to  Florence,  he  painted  the  fable  of  Leda,  with 
Jupiter  turned  into  a  fvvan,  for  the  duke  of  Ferrara;  which 
piece  not  being,  as  he  thought,  enough  eileemed,  he  fent 
it  into  France.  Here  it  was  purchafed  by  Francis  I.  and 
put  up  at  Fontainbleau  :  but  the  amorous  pafiion  of  Leda 
was  reprelented  in  fo  lively  and  lafcivious  a  manner,  that 
afterwards  De  Noyors,  minifler  of  irate,  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt  out  of  a  fcruple  of  confidence.  By  the  command  of 
Pope  Paul  III.  he  painted  that  moil  celebrated  of  all  his 
pieces,  the  lail  judgement ;  for  which  he  had  a  reward  fuit- 
able  to  his  merits.  Pie  died  immenfely  rich  at  Rome  in 
1564,  aged  90  ;  but  Cofrno  di  Medicis  had  his  body  brought 
to  Florence,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  where 
his  tomb  is  to  be  feen  in  marble,  confiiling  of  three  figures, 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture. 

Michael  Angelo  has  the  name  of  the  greateil  defigner 
that  ever  was  :  and  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  never  any 
painter  in  the  world  underilood  anatomy  fo  well.  He  took 
incredible  pains  to  reach  the  perfection  of  his  art.  He  loved 
folitude,  and  ufed  to  fay,  that  4C  painting  was  jealous,  and 
(C  required  the  whole  man  to  herfelf.,,  Being  afked, 
<c  Why  he  did  not  marry  ?”  He  anfwered,  u  Painting  was 
<c  his  wife,  and  his  works  his  children.”  In  architecture 
alfo,  he  not  only  fur  pa  fled  all  the  moderns,  but,  as  fome 
think,  the  ancients  too ;  for  which  they  bring  as  proofs,  the 
St,  Peter’s  of  Rome,  the  St.  John’s  of  Florence,  the  Ca¬ 
pitol,  the  Palazzo  Farnefe,  and  his  own  hou'fie.  As  a  pain¬ 
ter,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  extravagant  and  fantaflicai  in  his 
competitions ;  to  have  overcharged  his  defigns  ;  to  have 
taken  too  many  liberties  againil  the  rules  of  perfpe&ive  ;  and 
to  have  underflood  but  little  of  colouring.  It  may  be  fo  : 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  obferve,  that  he  had  qualities  to  re¬ 
commend  him  to  mod  of  the  princes  and  monarchs  in 
Chriftendom ;  that  he  was  not  only  highly  efleemed  by 
feveral  popes  fiucceftivdy,  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
by  the  republic  of  Venice,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  by 
Francis  I.,  &c.  but  was  alfo  invited  over  to  Turkey  by  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  upon  a  defign.  he  then  had,  of  making 
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a  bridge  over  the  Hellefpont  from  Conftantinople  to  Pera, 
We  muff  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  he  was  alfo  an  excel¬ 
lent  poet. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  da  Caravaggio,  a  celebrated 
painter,  was  born  at  Caravaggio,  a  village  in  Milan,  in 
1569.  He  was  at  firft  no  better  than  a  day-labourer:  but 
having  feen  fome  painters  at  work  upon  a  brick  wall,  which 
he  had  helped  to  raife,  he  was  fo  charmed  with  their  art, 
that  he  immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  it  5  and 
in  a  few  years  made  fo  confiderable  a  progrefs,  that  in  Ve¬ 
nice,  Rdme,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  he  was  cried  up  and 
admired,  as  the  author  of  a  new  ftyle  in  painting.  Upon 
his  firfl  coming  to  Rome,  his  neceflities  compelled  him  to 
paint  flowers  and  fruit  under  Giofeppino :  but,  growing 
weary  of  that  fubject,  and  returning  to  his  former  practice 
of  hiftories,  he  made  ufe  of  a  method  quite  different  from 
that  of  Giofeppino,  and  followed  the  life  as  much  too 
clofely,  as  Giofeppino  departed  from  it.  He  imitated  the 
defects,  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  ufed  to  fay, 
that  “  thofe  pictures,  which  were  not  drawn  after  nature, 
“  were  but  as  fo  many  rags,  and  the  figures  of  which  they 
44  were  compofed  but  as  painted  cards.”  Hence  his  inven¬ 
tion  became  fo  poor,  that  he  could  never  draw  any  thing 
without  his  model  before  his  eyes  5  and  therefore  underftood 
but  little,  either  of  defign  or  decorum  in  his  compofitions  : 
however,  though  he  wanted  in  defign,  he  was  admirable  in 
colouring.  We  have  obferved  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonar- 
ruoti,  that  he  was  incomparable  in  defign,  but  knew  little 
of  colouring.  The  very  reverfe  is  true  of  Michael  Angelo 
de  Caravaggio,  who  had  as  good  a  gout  in  colouring,  as  he 
had  a  bad  one  in  defign.  His  pieces  are  to  be  met  with  in 
mod;  of  the  cabinets  in  Europe.  There  are  feveral  of  them 
at  Rome  and  Naples  ;  and  one  picture  of  his  drawing  is  in 
the  Dominican  church  at  Antwerp,  which  Rubens  ufed  to 
call  his  matter. 

It  is  faid  of  this  painter,  that  he  was  as  Angular  in  his 
temper,  as  in  his  gufto  of  painting  :  full  of  detraction,  and 
fo  ftrangely  contentious,  that  his  pencil  was  no  fooner  out 
of  his  hand,  but  his  fword  was  in  it.  He  treated  his  con¬ 
temporaries  very  contemptuoufly,  Giofeppino  particularly, 
whom  he  ufed  to  make  a  jeft  of  publicly ;  which  however 
brought  him  fometimes  into  danger.  Thus  one  day,  in  a 
flifpute  with  Giofeppino,  he  ran  a  young  man  through  the 
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body,  Who  was  for  adjufting  the  affair  between  them  ;  upon 
which  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  the  marquis  Juftiniani  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Juftiniani  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  Pope;  but 
he  was  no  fooner  at  liberty,  than,  giving  a  loofe  to  his 
paflions,  he  went  to  Giofeppino,  and  challenged  him.  The 
latter  anfwered,  <c  He  was  a  knight,  and  would  not  draw 
“  his  fword  againfc  an  inferior/’  Michael  Angelo,  nettled 
at  this  anfwer,  haflened  to  Malta,  performed  his  vows  and 
exercifes,  and  received  the  order  of  knighthood  as  a  ferving- 
brother.  While  he  was  there,  he  drew  the  decollation  of 
St.  John  Baptift  for  the  great  church,  and  the  portrait  of 
the  grand  mafter  de  Vigna-Court,  which  is  in  the  king’s 
cabinet.  After  this  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  in  order  to  force 
Giofeppino  to  fight  him  ;  but  in  his  return  a  fever  took  him, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  and  his  life.  This  happened 
in  1609,  when  he  was  forty. 

MICRELIUS  (John),  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Stetin, 
and  a  very  learned  man,  was  born  at  Cufiin  in  Pomerania, 
1597.  He  began  his  ftudies  in  the  college  of  his  own 
country;  and,  in  1614,  removed  to  Stetin,  where  he 
ftudied  theology  under  profeffor  Cramer.  In  1616,  he 
maintained  a  difpute  “  de  Deo  uno  &  trino,”  which 
gained  him  a  great  reputation ;  and  went  the  year  after  to 
the  univerfity  of  Koningfberg,  where  he  difputed  again  tc  de 
cc  veritate  tranfcendentali.”  He  received,  in  1621,  the 
degree  of  mafter  of  philofophy  at  the  univerlity  of  Gripfwald, 
after  having  maintained  a  thefis  “  de  meteoris;”  and,  fome 
time  after,  went  to  Leipfic  to  finifh  his  ftudies.  He  was 
made  profeffor  of  rhetoric  in  the  royal  college  at  Stetin  in 
1624,  re(ft°r  °f  the  fenate  fchool  in  1627,  and  reCtor  of  the 
royal  college,  and  profeffor  of  theology,  in  ,1649.  "I die 
fame  year  he  received  his  doCtor  of  divinity’s  degree,  in  the 
univerfity  of  Gripfwald,  and  which  he  was,  it  feems,  put 
upon  afking  ;  becaufe  in  a  famous  difpute  he  had  with  John 
Bergius,  firft  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  upon  the  differences  between  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinifts,  the  latter  arrogantly  boafted  of  his  being  an  old 
dodtor  in  divinity  ;  to  which  Micrelius  could  only  anfwer, 
“  that  he  had  received  the  degree  of  mafter  in  philofophy 
u  before  Bergius.”  He  had  obtained  by  his  folicitations,  in 
1642,  when  he  was  made  profeffor  of  rhetoric,  that  there 
might  be  alfo  profeffors  of  law,  phyfic,  and  mathematics, 
in  the  royal  college  ;  and  that  a  certain  number  of  ftudents 
might  be  maintained  there  at  the.  public  charge.  He  ,madt> 
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a  journey  to  Sweden  in  1653,  and  had  the  honour  to  pay  his 
refpedls  to  queen  Chriftina,  who  gave  him  very  obliging 
marks  of  her  liberality,  and  who  had  before  defrayed  the 
charges  of  his  doctor’s  degree.  He  died  Dec.  3,  1658. 

This  profelTor  wrote  feveral  learned  works,  which  were 
well  received,  and  went  through  feveral  editions  :  among 
which  were,  1.  “  Ethnophronius  contra  Gentiles  de  prin- 

cipiis  religionis  Chriftianse to  which  he  afterwards 
added  a  continuation,  <c  Contra  Judaicas  depravationes.’* 

2.  u  Lexicon  philofophicum.”  3.  Syntagma  hiftoriarum 
cc  eccler^”  4.  Syntagma  hifloriarum  politicarum,  &c» 

<c  &c.”  He  was  married  three  times. 

- 

MIDDLETON  (Sir  Hugh),  a  public-fpirited  man,  and 
a  great  benefadtor  to  the  city  of  London,  by  bringing  in 
thither  the  New  River.  He  was  a  native  of  Denbigh  in 
North  Wales,  and  a  citizen  and  goldfmith  of  London. 
This  city  not  being  Efficiently  fupplied  with  water,  three 
adfs  of  parliament  were  obtained  for  that  purpofe  ;  one  in 
queen  Elizabeth’s,  and  two  in  king  James  the  Firft’s  reign  ; 
granting  the  citizens  of  London  full  power  to  bring  a  river 
from  any  part  of  Middlefex  and  Hertfordfhire.  The  pro¬ 
ject,  after  much  calculation,  was  laid  afide  as  impradli cable, 
till  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  undertook  it :  in  consideration  of 
which,  the  city  conferred  on  him  and  his  heirs,  April  1, 
1606,  the  full  right  and  power  of  the  act  of  parliament 
granted  unto  them  in  that  behalf.  Having  therefore  taken 
an  exadt  furvey  of  all  fprings  and  rivers  in  Middlefex  and 
Hertfordfhire,  he  made  choice  of  two  fprings,  one  in  the 
parim  of  Amwel  near  Hertford,  the  other  near  Ware,  both 
about  twenty  miles  from  London  ;  and,  having  united  their 
ftreams,  conveyed  them  to  the  city  with  very  great  labour 
and  expence.  The  work  was  begun  Feb.  20,  1608,  and 
carried  on  through  various  foils,  lome  ouzy  and  muddy, 
others  extremely  hard  and  rocky.  Many  bridges  in  the 
mean  time  were  built  over  his  New  River  \  and  many  drains 
were  made  to  carry  off  land-fprings  and  common-fewers, 
fbme times  over  and  fometimes  under  it.  Beiides  thefe  ne- 
cefTary  difficulties,  he  had,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined, 
many  others  to  flruggle  with  ;  as  the  fpite  and  derifion  of 
the  vulgar  and  envious,  the  many  caufelefs  hindrances  and 
complaints  of  perfons  through  whofe  grounds  the  channel 
was  to  be  cut,  &c.  When  he  had  brought  the  water  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Enfield,  almoil  his  whole  fortune  was 
fpent ;  upon  which  he  applied  to  the  lord  mayor  and  com** 
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,  monalty  of  London ;  but  they  refufing  to  intereft  them- 
felves  in  the  affair,  he  applied  next  to  king  James.  The 
king,  willing  to  encourage  that  noble  work,  did,  by  in¬ 
denture  under  the  great  feal,  dated  May  2,  1612,  be-* 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Middleton,  covenant  to  pay  half  the 
expence  of  the  whole  work,  paft  and  to  come  ;  and  thus  the 
,  defign  was  happily  effected,  and  the  water  brought  into  the 
cittern  at  Iflington  on  Michaelmas-day  1613*  Like  all 
other  projectors,  Sir  Hugh  greatly  impaired  his  fortune  by 
this  ttupendous  work  :  for  though  king  James  had  borne  fo 
l  great  a  part  of  the  expence,  and  did  afterwards,  in  1619, 
grant  his  letters  patent  to  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  and  others, 
incorporating  them  by  the  name  of  The  Governors  and 

Company  of  the  New  River,  brought  from  Chadwell  and 
tc  Amwell  to  London  and  impowering  them  to  choofe 
a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  treafurer,  to  grant  leafes, 

&c.  yet  the  profit  it  brought  in  at  firff  was  very  inconfider- 
able.  There  was  no  dividend  made  among  the  proprietors 
till  the  year  1633,  when  III.  19s  id.  was  divided  upon 
each  {hare.  The  fecond  dividend  amounted  only  to  3I.  4s,  2d, 
and  inftead  of  a  third  dividend,  a  call  being  expedited,  king 
Charles  I.  who  was  in  poilettion  of  the  royal  moiety  afore  - 
faid,  reconveyed  it  again  to  Sir  Hugh,  by  a  deed  under  the 
great-feal,  Nov.  18,  1636,  in  confideration  of  Sir  Hugh's 
fecuring  to  his  majefty  and  his  fucceffors  a  fee-farm  rent  of 
500 1.  per  annum,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  company,  clear 
of  all  reprifes.  Sir  Hugh  charged  that  fum  upon  the  holders 
of  the  king’s  fhares.  However,  for  many  years  the  New 
River  hath  yielded  a  large  revenue,  and  is  fo  valuable,  that 
the  (hares  in  it  fell  for  thirty  years  purchafe.  In  the  mean 
time,  although  Sir  Hugh  was  a  lofer  in  point  of  profit,  yet 
he  was  a  gainer  in  point  of  honour ;  for  king  James  made 
him  firft  a  knight,  and  then  a  baronet,  for  the  fervices  he 
had  done.  When  and  where  he  died,  we  cannot  tell ;  but, 
at  his  death  he  bequeathed  a  {hare  in  his  New  River  water 
to  the  company  of  goldfmiths  in  Loudon,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  members  of  it.  A  portrait  of  him  is  preferved  in 
their  hall. 

This  fhort  account  was  due  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hugh 
.Middleton,  whofe  name  deferves  to  be  tranfmitted  with 
honour  and  gratitude  to  pofterity,  as  much  as  thofe  of  the 

builders  of  the  famous  aqueduCls  in  ancient  Rome. 

. 

MIDDLETON  (Dr.  Conyers),  a  celebrated  Eng- 
Jifii  divine,  was  the  Ion  of  William  Middleton,  reCtor  of 
Hinderwell  near  Whitby  in  Yorkttiire,  and  born  at  York 
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Dec.  27,  1683.  His  father  gave  him  a  liberal  education 
and  at  17  he  was  fent  to  Trinity -college  in  Cambridge,  of 
which,  in  1706,  he  was  chofen  fellow.  In  1707,  he  com¬ 
menced  matter  of  arts  5  and  two  years  after  joined  with 
other  fellows  of  his  college  in  a  petition  to  Dr.  John  More, 
then  bifhop  of  Ely,  as  their  viiitor,  againft  Dr.  Bentley 
their  matter.  However,  he  had  no  fooner  done  this,  than 
he  withdrew  himfelf  from  Bentley’s  jurifdidtion,  by  mar¬ 
rying  Mrs.  Drake,  daughter  of  Mr.  Morris,  of  Oak- 
M.orris  in  Kent,  and  widow  of  counfellor  Drake  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  lady  of  ample  fortune.  After  his  marriage,  he 
took  a  fmall  redlory  in  the  Iile  of  Ely,  which  was  in  the 
gift  of  his  wife;  but  refigned  it  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
on  account  of  its  unhealthy  fituation. 

0£E  1717,  when  George  the  Firtt  vifited  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  he  was  created,  with  feveral  others,  a  doctor 
of  divinity  by  mandate ;  and  was  the  perfon  who  gave  the 
firtt  motion  to  that  famous  proceeding  againft  Dr.  Bentley, 
which  made  fuch  a  noife  in  the  nation.  Bentley,  whole 
office  it  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  called  Creation, 
made  a  new  and  extraordinary  demand  of  four  guineas  from 
each  of  the  doctors,  on  pretence  of  a  fee  due  to  him  as  divi¬ 
nity-  profeffor,  over  and  above  a  broad  piece,  which  had  by 
cuftom  been  allowed  as  a  prefent  on  this  occafion.  Upoii 
this  a  warm  difpute  arofe  ;  the  refult  of  which  was,  that 
many  of  the  doctors,  and  Middleton  among  the  reft,  con- 
l'ented  to  pay  the  fee  in  queftion,  upon  condition  that  the 
money  ftiould  be  reftored  if  it  were  not  afterwards  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  his  right.  It  was  determined  againft  him,  but 
Hill  he  kept  the  money  :  upon  which  Middleton  commenced 
an  action  againft  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  fhareof  it.  Bentley 
behaving  with  contumacy,  and  fhewing  all  imaginable  contempt 
to  the  authority  of  the  univerfity,  was  at  firtt  fufpended  from 
his  degrees,  and  then  degraded.  He  petitioned  the  king  for 
relief  from  that  fentence  :  upon  which  Middleton,  by  the 
advice  of  friends,  thought  it  expedient  to  put  the  public  in 
pott’effion  of  the  whole  affair.  This  occafioned  him  to 
publifh,  within  the  year  1719,  the  four  following  pieces: 

1.  Ci  A  full  and  impartial  Account  of  all  the  late  Proceed- 
ings  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  againft  Dr.  Bentley.” 

2.  “A  Second  Part  of  the  full  and  impartial  Account,  &c.” 

3.  u  Some  Remarks  upon  a  Pamphlet,  intituled,  tc  The 
tc  Cafe  of  Dr.  Bentley  farther  ftated  and  vindicated,  he.” 
The  author  of  the  piece  here  remarked,  was  the  well-known 
Dr.  Sykes  -3  and  he  is  treated  here  by  Dr.  Middleton  with 
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great  contempt  and  feverity :  who  Teems,  however,  after¬ 
wards  to  have  changed  his  opinion  of  him,  and  to  have  been 
tipon  very  charitable  terms  with  him  :  for,  in  his  “  Vindi- 
*c  cation  of  the  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers, ” 
which  was  publifhed  after  his  death,  he  appeals  to  his  autho¬ 
rity,  and  calls  him  “  a  very  learned  and  judicious  writer. ”  Middleton’s 
The  laft  piece  is  intituled,  4  “  A  true  Account  of  the  wo,L> 
tc  prefen t  State  of  Trinity-College  in  Cambridge,  under  the 
<c  oppreflive  Government  of  their  Matter  Richard  Bentley, 

<c  late  D.  D.”  But  this  regards  only  the  quarrel  betwixt 
him  and  his  college,  and  is  employed  in  expofing  his  mi  (de¬ 
meanours  in  the  adminiftration  of  college  affairs.  It  feems 
to  have  been  written  in  order  to  take  oft  a  fufpicion  which 
many  then  had,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  univerfity  againft 
Dr.  Bentley  did  not  flow  fo  much  from  any  real  demerit  in 
the  man,  as  from  a  certain  fpirit  of  refentment  and  oppo- 
fition  to  the  court,  the  great  promoter  and  manager  of  whofe 
intcreft  he  was  thought  to  be  there  :  for,  it  mutt  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that,  in  that  feafon  of  his  life}  Dr.  Middleton  was  a 
ftrong  tory  j  though,  like  bifliop  Gouge  and  other  confi- 
derable  perfons  his  contemporaries  in  the  univerfity,  he  after¬ 
wards  became  a  very  good  whig. 

But  Middleton  had  not  done  with  Bentley  yet.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  in  1720,  publifhed  u  Propofals  for  a  new’  Edition  of  the 
lt  Greek  Teffament,  and  Latin  Verfion.”  The  former,  in 
1721,  publifhed,  5.  “  Remarks,  Paragraph  by  Paragraph 3 
:c  upon  thefe  Propofals,  &c.”  and  at  fetting  out,  u  only  ibid,  vol,  li* 
c  defires  his  readers  to  believe,  that  they  were  not  drawm  p  3’9* 

;t  from  him  by  perfonal  fpleeii  or  envy  to  the  author  of 
c  them,  but  by  a  ferious  conviction;  that  he  had  neither 
c  talents  nor  materials  proper  for  the  work  he  had  under- 
c  taken. ”  Middleton’s  motto  to  this  piece  was  very  hap- 
)ily  chofen,  and  deferves  to  be  tranferibed.  It  is  taken 
rom  an  oration  of  Peter  Burman,”  wrbo,  with  a  view  of 
lefending  his  brother  critic  againft  his  adverfaries,  fays,  in 
.  ttrain  of  irony, cc  DoCtus  criticus  &  adfuetus  urere,  fecare,  Pet.  Burm. 
c  inclementer  omnis  generis  libros  traCtare,  apices,  fylla-  (?rat* 
k  has,  voces,  diCtiones  confodere,  &  ltylo  exigere,  conti-  ,  l  •  I72°* 

6  nebitne  ille  ab  integro&  intaminato  divinae  fapientia*  menu- 
‘  mento  crudeles  ungues  ?”  Bentley  defended  his  tc  Propofals” 
gainft  thefe  “  Remarks,”  which  however  he  did  not  aferibe  to 
/liddleton,  but  to  Dr.  Colbatch,  a  learned  fellow  of  his  col- 
?ge,  and  cafuittical  profelfor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity. 
le  knew  the  true  author  very  well,  but  was  refolved  to  dif- 
’mble  it,  for  the  double  pleafure  it  would  give  him,  of 
Vol.  IX,  P  abufing 
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abufing  Colbatcb,  and  {hewing  his  contempt  of  Middleton 
And  indeed  he  did  abufe  Colbatch  to  that  degree,  that  th< 
vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  the  univerfity,  at  a  meeting  ii 
Feb.  1 7 20- 1,  pronounced  his  book  to  be  a  moll  fcandaloti 
and  malicious  libel,  and  refolved  to  infiidt  a  proper  cenfur 
upon  the  author,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  difcovered :  for  n< 
names  had  yet  appeared  in  the  controverfy.  Middleton  thei 
publifhed,  with  his  name,  an  anfwer  to  44  Bentley’s  De 
fence,”  intituled,  6.  44  Some  farther  Remarks,  Paragrapl 
by  Paragraph,  upon  Propofals  lately  publifhed  for  a  nev 
Edition  of  a  Greek  and  Latin  Teftament,  by  Rich  an 
Bentley,”  17 21.  His  motto,  44  Occupatus  ille  erudition 
fecularium  literarum  fcripturas  omnino  fandlas  ignorave 
44  rit,  &c.”  Hieron.  Thefe  two  pieces  againft  Bentle 
are  written  with/  great  acutenefs  and  learning;  an 
though  the  critic  affected  to  defpife  them  much,  yet  the- 
deftroyed  the  credit  of  his  44  Propofals”  fo  eftedlually,  tha 
his  intended  publication  of  the  44  New  Teftament”  came  ti 
nothing. 

Upon  the  great  enlargement  of  the  public  library  at  Cam 
bridge,  by  the  addition  of  bifhop  More’s  books,  which  ha 
been  purchafea  by  the  king  at  6000 1.  and  prefented  to  th 
univerfity,  the  ere&ion  of  a  new  office  there,  that  &f  princi 
pal  librarian,  was  firft  voted,  and  then  conferred  upon  Dr 
Middleton  :  who,  to  {hew  himfelf  worthy  of  it,  publifhed 
in  1723,  a  little  piece  with  this  title,  7.  44  Bibliotheca 
44  Cantabrigienfis  ordinandae  methodus  quaedam,  quam  do 
44  mino  procancellario  fenatuique  academico  confiderandar 
44  h  perliciendam  officii  &  pietatis  ergo  proponit.”  Th 
plan  is  allowed  to  be  laid  out  properly,  and  the  whole  per 
formance  exprefled  in  elegant  Latin.  After  the  deceafe  0 
his  firft  wife,  he  travelled  through  France  into  Italy,  an» 
arrived  at  Rome  early  in  1724.  Much  leifure,  with  ai 
infirm  ft  ate  of  health,  was  the  caufe  of  his  journev  to  Italy 
where,  though  his  character  and  profeffion  were  well  known 
he  was  yet  treated  with  particular  refpedt  by  perfons  of  th 
firft  diftindlion  both  in  church  and  ftate.  The  author  of  th 
account  of  Middleton,  in  the  Biographia  Britannic 
relates,  that  on  his  firft  coming  there  he  met  with  an  acci 
dent,  wffiich  nettled  him  not  a  little.  44  Dr.  Middleton,' 
fays  he,  44  made  ufe  of  his  character  of  principal  librarian 
4*  to  get  himfelf  introduced  to  his  brother-librarian  at  th 
44  Vatican  ;  who  received  him  with  great  politenefs ;  but 
upon  his  mentioning  Cambridge,  laid  he  did  not  knov 
before  that  there  was  any  univerfity  in  England  of  tha 
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i  cc  name,  and  at  the  fame  time  took  notice,  that  he  was  no 
|  *c  Rranger  to  that  of  Oxford,  for  which  he  exprelTed  a 
'  great  eReem.  This  touched  the  honour  of  our  new 
I  “  librarian,  who  took  fome  pains  to  convince  his  brother 
<c  not  only  of  the  real  exiftence,  but  of  the  real  dignity  of 
tc  his  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  At  laid  the  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  acknowledged,  that,  upon  recolledlion,  he  had 
€C  indeed  heard  of  a  celebrated  fchool  in  England  of  that 
“  name,  which  was  a  kind  of  nurfery,  where  youth  were  . 

educated  and  prepared  for  their  admiffion  at  Oxford  ;  and 
<c  Dr.  Middleton  left  him  at  prefent  in  that  fentiment. 
u  But  this  unexpected  indignity  put  him  upon  his  mettle, 
and  made  him  refolve  to  fupport  his  refidence  at  Rome  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  fhould  be  a  credit  to  his  Ration  at 
Cambridge;  and  accordingly  he  agreed  to  give  400 1. 

L  u  per  annum  for  a  hotel,  with  all  accommodations,  fit  for 
u  the  reception  of  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  in  Rome  :  which, 
u  joined  to  his  great  londnefs  for  antique  curiofities,  occa- 
;t  honed  him  to  trefpafs  a  little  upon  his  fortune.” 

He  returned  through  Paris  towards  the  end  of  1725,  and 
irrived  at  Cambridge  before  ChriRmas.  He  had  not  been 
ong  employed  in  his  Rudy,  before  he  incurred  the  difplea- 
iire  of  the  whole  medical  tribe,  by  the  publication  of  a 
nece,  intituled,  8.  u  De  medicorum  apud  veteres  Romanos 
s  degentium  conditione  diEertatio ;  qua  contra  viros  celc- 
c  berrimos  Jacobum  Sponium  Sz  PJchardum  Meadium  fer- 
i  vilem  atque  ignobilem  earn  fuifle  oRenditur,  Cant.  1726.”  Seethear- 
vdead  had  juR  before  publiRied  an  cc  Harveian  Oration,”  in  ucIcMeab. 
vhich  he  had  defended  the  dignity  of  his  profeilion  :  fo  that 
his  feeming  attempt  of  Middleton  to  degrade  it,  was  conn- 
ered  by  the  faculty  as  an  open  attack  upon  their  order.  Much 
efentment  was  fhewn,  and  fome  pamphlets  were  written 
nd  publiRied  :  one  particularly  with  the  title  of  “  Re- 
6  fponho,”  of  which  the  late  profeEor  Ward  of  Grefham- 
ollege  was  the  author.  W ard  was  fuppofed  to  be  pitched 
pon  by  Mead  himfelf  for  this  talk  :  for  his  book  was  pub- 
flied  under  Meades  infpedlion,  and  at  his  expence.  Mid- 
leton  defended  his  diflertation  in  a  piece  intituled,  9.  “  Dif- 
;  fertationis,  See,  contra  anonymos  quofdam  notarum  bre- 
J  vium,  refponfionis,  atque  animadverfionis  audlores,  de- 
fenfio.  Pars  prima,  1727.”  The  purpofe  of  this  piece 
’ems  to  have  been,  not  to  purfue  the  controverfy,  for  he 
.nters  little  into  it,  but  to  extricate  himfelf  from  it  with  as 
jood  a  grace  as  he  could  :  for  nothing  more  was  publiRied 
I  bout  it,  and  the  two  doctors  Mead  and  Middleton,  without 
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troubling  themfelves  to  decide  the  queflion,  became  after¬ 
wards  very  good  friends.  We  fay  publifhed  ;  fora  cc  Pars 
4C  fecunda”  was  actually  written,  and  printed,  though  not 
publifhed,  after  his  death,  by  Dr.  Heberden,  1761,  in 
4to.  In  1729,  he  publifhed,  10.  cc  A  Letter  from 
u  Rome,  fhewing  an  exa£l  Conformity  between  Popery  and 
Paganifm :  or.  The  Religion  of  the  prefent  Romans  de- 
rived  from  that  of  their  Heathen  Anceflors/’  This  letter, 
though  written  with  great  politenefs,  good  fenfe,  and  learn¬ 
ing,  yet  drew  upon  the  author  the  difpleafure  of  fome  even  of 
our  own  church  ;  becaufe  he  attacked  in  it  the  Popifh  mi¬ 
racles  with  a  gaiety,  which  feemed,  in  their  opinion,  to 
condemn  all  miracles.  A  fourth  edition  came  out  in  1741, 
8vo,  to  which  were  added,  1.  “  A  prefatory  Difcourfe, 
cc  containing  an  Anfwer  to  the  Writer  of  a  Popifh  Book, 
ct  intituled.  The  Catholic  Chriflian  inflrudled,  &c.  with 
many  new  FaFts  and  Teflimonies,  in  farther  Confirm- 
cc  ation  of  the  general  Argument  of  the  Letter  and  2. 
“  A  Pofffcript,  in  which  Mr.  Warburton’s  Opinion 
concerning  the  Paganifm  of  Rome  is  particularly  con- 
«  fidered.”  fj 

Hitherto  Dr.  Middleton  flood  well  with  mankind  :  for, 
notwithflanding  the  offence  he  had  given  to  fome  bigots,  by 
certain  paffages  in  the  fore-mentioned  letter,  yet  the  reafon- 
able  part  of  Chriflians  were  very  well  pleafed  with  it,  as 
thinking,  very  juflly,  that  he  had  done  great  fervice  to  Pro- 
teftantifm,  by  expofing  the  abfurdities  and  impollures  of 
Popery.  Fie  had  fcveral  pcrfonal  qualities,  which  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  world  :  he  was  an  excellent  fcholar,  and 
an  elegant  writer :  he  was  farther,  what  every  good  fcholar 
and  even  fine  writer  is  not,  a  very  polite  man  ;  he  feems  to 
have  been  fo  naturally,,  yet  was  probably  made  more  fo  by 
travelling  into  foreign  countries,  fince  this  contributes  more 
than  any  thing,  to  clear  learning  from  pedantry,  and  religion 
from  bigotry.  In  fhort,  he  was  a  general  favourite  with 
the  public,  as  well  as  with  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  ;  when  an  affair  fell  out,  which  ruined  all  his  hopes, 
proved  fatal  to  his  preferment,  and  difgraced  him  with  his 
countrymen  as  long  as  he  lived- 

About  the  beginning  of  1730,  was  publifhed  TindaFs 
famous  hook  called  u  Chriflianity  as  old  as  the  Creation:” 
the  defign  of  which  was  to  deffroy  revelation,  and  to 
eilablifh  natural  religion  in  its  dead.  Many  anfwers  rofe 
up  againfl  it,  and,  among  the  reff,  the  well-known 
Waterland,  w ho  publifhed  u  A  Vindication  of  Scripture,  &c.” 
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Middleton,  not  liking  his  manner  of  vindicating  Scripture, 
addrefled,  n.  “  A  letter  to  him,  containing  fome  remarks 
cc  on  it,  together  with  the  fketch,  or  plan,  of  another 
anfwer  to  TindaPs  book,  1731. ”  Two  things  contributed 
to  make  this  performance  as  obnoxious  to  the  clergy  as  pof- 
fible  :  and  thofe  were,  firft,  the  popular  character  of  Water- 
land,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  champions  for  ortho¬ 
doxy,  yet  whom  Middleton,  inftead  of  reverencing,  had 
ventured  to  treat  with  the  utmofl  contempt  and  fe verity  ; 
econdly,  the  very  free  things  that  himfelf  had  aflerted,  and 
more  efpecially  his  manner  of  faying  them.  His  name  was 
not  fet  to  the  piece,  nor  was  it  known  for  fome  time  who  was 
:he  author  of  it.  While  Waterland  continued  to  publifh 
more  parts  of  c<  Scripture  vindicated,  &c.”  Pearce,  the 
ate  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  took  up  the  cudgels  in  his  behalf ; 
which  drew  from  Middleton,  12.  “  A  Defence  of  the  Letter 
;c  to  Dr.  Waterland  a°;ainfl:  the  falfe  and  frivolous  Cavils  of 
the  Author  of  the  Reply,  1731.”  Pearce  replied  to  this 
:c  Defence,”  and  treated  him  now,  as  he  had  done  before,  as 
an  infidel,  or  enemy  to  Chriftianity  in  difguife  ;  who,  under 
the  pretext  of  defending  it  in  a  better  manner,  meant  all  the 
while  to  fubvert  it.  Middleton  was  now  known  to  be  the 
author  of  the  letter;  and  he  was  well-nigh  being  ffripped  of 
his  degrees,  and  of  all  his  connections  with  the  univerfity. 

But  this  was  deferred,  upon  a  promife  that  he  would  make  all 
reafonable  fatisfaCtion,  and  explain  himfelf  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as,  if  poflible,  to  remove  every  ftumbling-block  of  of¬ 
fence.  This  he  attempted  to  do  in,  13.  “  Some  Remarks 
u  on  Dr.  Pearce’s  fecond  Reply,  & c.”  wherein  the  author’s 
fentiments,  as  to  all  the  principal  points  in  difpute,  are  fully 
and  clearly  explained  in  the  manner  that  has  been  promifed, 

1732  :  and  he  at  lead:  effeCted  fo  much  by  this  piece,  that  Work?, 
he  was  fuffered  to  be  quiet,  and  to  remain  in  Jiatu  qtto\y^,lu 
though  he  was  efteemed  ever  after  a  very  indifferent  be¬ 
liever,  and  reproached  by  fome  of  the  flaming  and  bigoted 
clergy,  by  Venn  in  particular,  with  downright  apoftacy. 

There  w7as  farther  publifhed,  in  1733,  an  anonymous  pam¬ 
phlet,  intituled,  tc  Ohfervations  addrefled  to  the  Author  of 
<c  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland  ;  which  was  written  by  Dr. 
t5  Williams,  public  orator  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  to  which 
Middleton  replied  in,  14.  “  Some  remarks,  &c.”  but  Wil¬ 
liams’s  was  a  poor  performance,  and  hurt  himfelf  rather 
than  Middleton.  The  purpofe  of  Williams  was  to  prove 
Middleton  an  infidel ;  that  his  letter  ought  to  be  burnt,  and 
himfelf  banifhed  :  after  declaiming  on  which  in  a  fery  low 
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and  perfecuting  ft  rain,  he  prefles  him  to  confefs  and  recant 
Works,  vol.  in  form.  u  But,”  fays  Middleton,  I  have  nothing  to  recant 
iu  p.515  cc  on  the  occafton ;  nothing  to  confefs,  but  the  fame  four 
cc  articles  that  I  have  already  confefted  :  firft,  that  the  Jews 
46  borrowed  fome  of  their  cuftoms  from  Egypt  ;  fecondly, 
44  that  the  Egyptians  were  poiTefled  of  arts  and  learning  in 
Mofes’s  time  ;  thirdly,  that  the  primitive  writers,  in  van- 
4£.  dicating  Scripture,  found  it  neceflary  fometimes  to  recur 
44  to  allegory;  fourthly,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  of  abfo- 
cc  lute  and  univerfal  infpiration.  Thefe  are  the  only  crimes 
4£  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  againft  religion  :  and  by  reducing 
££  the  controverfy  to  thefe  four  heads,  and  declaring  my 
££  whole  meaning  to  be  comprifed  in  them,  I  did  in  reality 
4£  recant  every  thing  elfe,  that  through  heat  or  inadvertency 
4£  had  dropped  from  me;  every  thing  that  could  be  conftrued 
££  to  a  fenfe  hurtful  to  Chriftianity.”  The  truth  is,  Mid¬ 
dleton  had  aflerted  nothing  under  any  of  thefe  heads,  but 
what  had  been  afterted  by  eminent  divines  before  him  ;  but 
they  did  not  fay  it  in  fo  exceptionable  a  manner  :  they  did 
not  mix  fatire  and  ridicule  with  what  they  faid,  as  he  did  ; 
nor  did  they  level  their  artillery  at  popular  divines,  who, for 
'  their  zeal  and  orthodoxy  were  reverenced,  and  almoft  adored 
by  the  clergy.  Otherwife  it  is  well  known,  that  feveral 
have  interpreted  the  ftory  of  the  fall  allegorically  ;  that  fe¬ 
veral  have  fuppofed  the  Jews  to  borrow  rites  from  the  Egypt¬ 
ians,  as  Spencer,  &c.  that  feveral  have  held  the  Scriptures 
not  to  be  of  univerfal  infpiration  ;  among  whom  may  be 
reckoned  Grotius  and  Tillotfon  :  and  yet  none  of  thefe 
were  fufpedfed  of  meaning  ill  to  revelation. 

During  this  terrible  conflict,  he  was  appointed,  Dec. 
1 7  3 1 ,  Wood wardian  profeffor;  and  in  July  1732,  pub- 
liftied  his  inauguration  fpeech,  with  this  title,  15.  £<  Oratio 
££  de  novo  phyfiologiae  explicandae  munere  ex  celeberrimi 
c£  Woodwardi  teftamento  inftituto:  habita  Cantabrigiae  in 
££  fcholis  publicis.”  It  is  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  the  reading  of 
lectures  upon  foftils  was  not  an  employment  fuited  either  to 
his  tafte,  or  to  the  turn  of  his  ftudies  ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  vyonder  that  he  fhould  reftgn  it,  as  he  did,  in  1734. 
Soon  after  this,  he  married  a  fecond  wife,  Mary,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  Conyers  Place,  of  Dorchefter  ;  and  upon  her 
death,  which  by  the  way  happened  but  a  few  years  before  his 
own,  a  third,  who  was  Anne,  the  daughter  of  John  Powell, 
efq;  of  Boughroya,  of  Radnor,  in  North  Wales.  In  1735, 
he  publilhed,  16.  “  A  Diflertation  concerning  the  Origin  of 
printing  in  England  :  fhewing,  that  it  was  firft  introduced 
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'x  and  pra&ifed  by  our  countryman  William  Caxton,  at 
;c  Weftminfter,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  by  a 
;c  foreign  printer  at  Oxford  $”  an  hypothefis  that  has  fince 
been  ably  controverted  in  cc  The  Origin  of  Printing, 
c  1776.” 

In  1741,  came  out  his  great  work,  intituled,  17.  “  The 
c  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,”  in  two  vols. 
j.to.  This  is  indeed  a  very  fine  performance,  whether  we 
*egard  the  materials  or  the  language  ;  and  will  probably  be 
-ead,  as  long  as  tafte  and  polite  literature  fhall  continue  to 
prevail  among  us.  It  is  written  in  the  moft  correct:  and 
degant  ftyle,  and  abounds  with  every  thing  that  can  inftruhf 
ind  entertain,  that  can  inform  the  underftanding,  and  polifh 
:he  tafte.  Neverthelefs  there  is  one  fault  in  it,  which  is 
:ommonly  obferved  in  the  writers  of  particular  lives,  that 
:hey  are  apt  to  be  partial  and  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their 
ubject,  and  to  give  usfometimes  panegyric  inftead  of  hiftory. 

They  work  up  their  characters  as  painters  do  their  portraits, 

:aking  the  praife  of  their  art  to  confift  not  in  copying,  but 
n  adorning  nature  ;  not  in  drawing  a  juft  refemblance,  but 
n  giving  a  fine  picture,  or  exalting  the  man  into  the  hero. 

This  Middleton  has  certainly  done  in  regard  to  Cicero  :  he 
ias  laboured  every  where  to  caft  a  ftiade  over  his  failings,  to 
give  the  ftrongeft  colouring  to  his  virtues,  and  out  of  a  good 
character  has  endeavoured  to  draw  a  perfect  one  ;  which,  in 
bur  opinion,  Cicero’s  was  far  from  being.  This,  however, 
is  a  very  flight  blemifh  to  his  work ;  and  the  learned  reader 
especially  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  correct  it,  as  he 
[^oes  along.  “  The  life  of  T ully”  was  publiftied  by  fubfcrip- 
tion,  and  dedicated  to  lord  Hervey,  who  was  much  the 
author’s  friend,  and  promifed  him  a  great  number  of  fub- 
(cribcrs.  “  His  fubfcription,”  he  tells  us,  “  was  like  to  be  works,  vol, 
u  of  the  charitable  kind,  and  Tully  to  be  the  portion  of  two  ii.  p.  477. 
u  young  nieces”  (for  he  had  no  child  living  by  any  of  his 
wives)  u  who  were  then  in  the  houfe  with  him,  left  by  an 
u  unfortunate  brother,  who  had  nothing  elle  to  leave.”  It 
has  been  printed  feveral  times  in  8vo,  and  once  in  ^to,  fince 
the  firft  edition.  # 

In  1743  he  publiftied,  18.  Ci  The  Epiftles  of  M.  T.  CL 
“  cero  to  M.  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  with  the 
“  Latin  text  on  the  oppofite  page,  and  Englifti  notes  to 
u  each  epiftle :  together  with  a  prefatory  differtation,  in 
u  which  the  authority  of  the  faid  epiftles  are  vindicated,  and 
<c  all  the  objections  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Tunftall  particular! v  con- 
“  fide  red  and  confuted.”  Tunftall  had,  in  a  Latin  perform - 
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ance  addreffed  to  Dr.  Middleton,  called  in  queftion  the  au* 
thority  and  genuinenefs  of  the  faid  epillles,  and  attempted  tc 
prove  them  to  be  the  forgery  of  fome  fophift :  and  Middle ■ 
ton  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  vindicate  their  credit,  anc 
sfiert  their  real  antiquity,  haying  made  much  ufe  of  them  ir 
Works,  his  u  Life  Gf  Cicero. 99  44  The  reafoiis,”  he  tells  us,  44  wh)  t 

pfi^93  2  5o..  cc  chofe  to  give  an  Englifh  anfwer  to  a  Latin  epiftle,  are.  j 
44  firfl,  the  perpetual  reference  and  connection  which  this 
44  piece  will  neceffarily  have  with  his  Life  of  Cicero  ;  and. 

44  fecondly,  as  it  will  be  a  proper  preface  to  this  Lnglifh  edi- 
44  tion  of  the  letters  themfelves.”  In  1745,  he  publifhed. 
19.  44  Germana  quaedam  antiquitatis  eruditae  monumenta.  | 
44  quibus  Romanorum  veterum  ritus  varii  tarn  facri  quarr  ;i 
44  profan  i,  turn  Graecorum  atque  AEgyptiorum  nonnulli  | 
44  illuftrantur,  Romre  olim  maxima  ex  parte  collecta,  ac  dif-  | 
54  fertationibus  jam  fingulis  inftrudfa,”  ^to :  and  in  1747,  1 
•20.  44  A  Treatife  on  the  Roman  fenate,”  in  two  parts :  the  : 
firft  of  which  contains  the  fubftance  of  feveral  letters,  for-  1 
merly  written  to  the  late  lord  Hervey,  concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  of  creating  fenators,  and  filling  up  the  vacancies  of  that 
body  in  old  Rome. 

The  fame  year  came  out  a  piece,  which  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  another  terrible  controverfy  with  the  clergy,  intituled, 
2i.  44  An  introductory  Difcourfe  to  a  larger  Work,  defigned 
44  hereafter  to  be  publifhed,  concerning  the  miraculous  powers 
44  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  fubfrfted  in  the  Chriflian  church  ; 
44  from  the  earlieft  ages,  through  feveral  fucceffive  centuries  ; 
44  tending  to  fhew,  that  we  have  no  fufficient  reafon  to  be- 
44  lieve,  upon  the  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers,  that 
44  any  fuch  powers  were  continued  to  the  church  after  the 
44  days  of  the  apofUes.  With  a  Poftfcript,  containing  fome 
44  Remarks  on  an  archidiaconal  charge,  delivered  laft  fum- 
44  mer  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Chapman,  to  the  clergy  of  the 
44  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury. ”  This  undertaking  alarmed  the 
clergy  exceedingly,  fmee  it  was  impoflible  to  fucceed,  with¬ 
out  intirely  deitroying  the  reputation  of  the  fathers  ;  and 
many  were  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  miracles  of  the  three  firft 
centuries  efpecially,  could  not  be  rejected  as  forgeries  and 
impoffures,  without  tainting  in  fome  degree  the  credit  of  the 
Scripture  miracles,  They  thought  too,  that  even  the  canon 
of  Scripture  muff  not  be  a  little  effected,  if  the  fathers,  op 
whofe  credit  the  authenticity  of  its  books  in  fome  meafure  de¬ 
pends,  were  fo  utterly  defpifed  and  fetat  nought.  Be  this  as 
it  will,  the  44  Introductory  Difcourfe’5  was  immediately  taken 
70  tafk  by  the  two  famous  polemic  dodtors,  Stubbing  and 
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Chapman  :  the  former  of  whom  endeavoured  chiefly  to  fhew, 
that  Dr.  Middleton’s  fcheme  was  infeparably  connected  with 
the  fall  of  Chriftianity  ;  while  the  latter  laboured  to  fupport 
the  authority  of  the  fathers.  This  attack  Middleton  re¬ 
pelled  by,  22.  44  Some  remarks  on  both  their  performances, 

44  1748:”  and  Dec.  the  fame  year  publifhed  his  larger  work, 
with  this  title,  23.  44  A  free  inquiry  into  the  miraculous 
44  powers,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  fubhfted  in  the 
44  Chriftian  church  from  the  earlieft  ages,  through  feveral 
44  fucceflive  centuries.”  Innumerable  anfwerers  now  ap¬ 
peared  againfl:  him  ;  two  of  whom,  namely  Dodwell  and 
Church,  difiinguifhed  themfelves  with  fo  much  zeal,  that 
they  were  complimented  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity. 

Before  Middleton  thought  proper  to  take  notice  of  any  of 
his  antagoniffs,  he  furprifed  the  public  with,  24.  “  An  exa- 
44  mination  of  the  lord  bifhop  of  London’s  Difeourfes  con¬ 
cerning  the  ufe  and  intent  of  prophecy  :  with  fomecurfory 
animadverfions  on  his  late  Appendix,  or  additional  difler- 
tation,  containing  a  farther  enquiry  into  the  Mofaic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fall,  1750.”  He  tells  us  in  the  beginning 
of  this  44  Examination,”  that  though  thcfe  difeourfes  of  Dr. 

Sherlock  had  been  44  publiflied  many  years,  andfince  cor- 
44  redfed  and  enlarged  by  him  in  feveral  fucceflive  editions, 

44  yet  he  had  in  truth  never  read  them  till  very  lately;  or 
44  otherwife  thefe  animadverfions  might  haVe  made  their  ap- 
44  pearance  probably  much  earlier.”  But,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  how  necefiary  foever  he  might  find  it  to  make  this 
aiiertion,  in  order  to  introduce  his  44  Examination”  with 
a  good  grace  at  this  time  of  day  to  the  public,  it  is  not 
credible,  that  he  fhould  never  haye  read  thefe  famous 
difeourfes  ;  he,  whofe  whole  life  was  devoted  to  books. 

Let  it  be  remembered  alfo  that  Middleton  and  Sher¬ 
lock  were  formerly  acquainted,  aiid  in  friendfnip,  of  the 
fame  univerfity.  and  nearly  the  fame  handing  ;  and  that, 
how  feverely  and  fpitefully  foever  the  former  may  treat  the 
latter  in  the  prefent  44  Examination,”  yet  there  was  a  time 
when  he  triumphed  in  him,  as  44  the  principal  champion  and  .Yforks’  voi? 
44  ornament  of  church  and  univerfity.”  Different  principles 
and  different  intereifs  feparated  them  afterwards  :  but  is  it 
poflible  to  conceive  that  Middleton,  who  publiflied  his 
44  Examination”  in  1750,  fhould  never  have  read  thefe  dif¬ 
eourfes  till  juft  before,  though  they  were  publiflied  in  1725  ? 

In  fhort,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  this  44  Exami- 
?£  nation”  was  drawn  from  him  by  nothing  but  fpleen  and 
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perfonal  enmity.  Whether  the  bifhop  preferred  had  not  been 
Sufficiently  mindful  of  the  doCtor  unpreferred,  or  whether  the 
bifhop  had  been  an  abettor  and  encourager  of  thofe  who 
oppofed  the  doCtor’s  principles,  we  cannot  pofitively  fay : 
but  we  believe  both  thefe  caufes  to  have  concurred,  in  creat¬ 
ing  an  enmity  between  the  doCtor  and  the  bifhop,  and  the 
latter  especially  to  have  occafioned  this  “  Examination.” 
It  was  refuted  by  Dr.  Rutherforth,  divinity  profeSTor  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  but  Middleton,  whofe  end  feems  to  have  been 
anfwered,  which  was  to  abufe  the  bifhop  a  little,  purfued  the 
argument  no  farther.  It  is  indeed  to  be  wondered,  that  he 
Should  begin  it  from  any  motive  whatever,  when  he  had  fo 
much  bufinefs  upon  his  hands  ;  when  he  had  certainly  anta¬ 
gonists  enough,  without  raifing  up  freSh  ones.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  he  originally  intended  to  reply  to  any  of  them 
Separately,  for  he  was  meditating  a  general  anfvver  to  all  the 
objections  madeagainSi  the  £C  Free  enquiry;”  but  being  Seized 
with  illnefs,  and  imagining  he  might  not  be  able  to  go 
through  it,  he  Singled  out  Church  and  Dodwell,  as  the  two 
moft  considerable  of  his  adverfaries,  and  employed  himfelf  in 
preparing  a  particular  anfwer  to  them.  This,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  finifh,  but  died  of  a  flow  heCtic  fever  and  dis¬ 
order  in  his  liver,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1750,  in  his  67th 
year,  at  Hilderfham  in  Cambridgeshire,  an  eftate  of  his  own 
purchafing.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  accept  of  a  Small  living  from  Sir  John  Frederick,  bart. 
A  few  months  after  was  published  his,  25.  “  Vindication  of 

the  Free  enquiry  into  the  miraculous  powers,  &c.  from 
c£  the  objections  of  Dr.  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Church.”  The 
piece  is  unfinished,  as  we  have  obferved,  but  very  correCt  and 
pertinent  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  that  is  about  fourfeore  pages 
in  quarto. 

In  1752,  were  collected  all  the  fore-mentioned  works, 
except  “  The  Life  of  Cicero,”  and  printed  in  four  volumes 
4to,  under  the  title  of  “  Miscellaneous  works  among 
which  were  inferted  thefe  following  pieces,  never  before  pub¬ 
lished,  viz.  26.  “  A  Preface  to  an  intended  Anfwer  to  all 
“  the  objections  made  againSt  the  Free  enquiry.”  27. 
“  Some  curfory  reflections  on  the  difpute,  or  diflention, 
<c  which  happened  at  Antioch,  between  the  Apoftles  Peter 
“  and  Paul.”  28.  “Reflections  on  the  variations,  or  in- 
“  confiStencies,  which  are  found  among  the  four  Evangelists, 
ci  in  their  different  accounts  of  the  fame  faCts.”  29.  “  An 
tc  ESTay  on  the  gift  of  Tongues,  tending  to  explain  the 
£G  proper  notion  and  nature  of  it,  as  it  is  deferibed  and  de- 

“  livered 
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J  <c  livered  to  us  in  the  {acred  Scriptures,  and  it  appears  alfo 
e  <c  to  have  been  underftood  by  the  learned  both  of  ancient  and 
o  '  modern  times. ”  30.  “  Some  fhort  Remarks  on  a  Story 

; ;  <c  told  by  the  Ancients  concerning  St.  John  the  Evange- 
.  |  “  lift,  and  Cerinthus  the  Heretic  ;  and  on  the  ufe  which  is 
6 '  <c  made  of  it  by  the  Moderns,  to  inforce  the  duty  of  fliunning 
>  heretics.5’  31.  <c  An  Eflay  on  the  allegorical  and  literal 
.  |  interpretation  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  Man.5’  32.  <c  De 
,  !  <c  Latinarum  literarum  pronunciatione  diflertatio.”  33. 

,  ;  <c  Some  Letters  of  Dr.  Middleton  to  his  Friends.5’  A  fecond 
edition  of  thefe  “  Miscellaneous  works”  has  fmce  been  pub- 
!  lifhed,  in  five  volumes,  8vo  ;  but  we  a  little  wonder  that 
there  (hould  have  been  a  call  for  them,  Many  of  the  pieces 
1  which  compofe  them  are  now  but  little  intereiting  ;  and 
Cl  though  they  might  be  read  with  great  eagernefs,  at  the  time 
|  they  were  firft  publifhed,  yet  being  moftly  of  the  controver¬ 
sial  kind,  they  are  as  naturally  forgotten,  as  the  things  and 
perlons  which  occafioned  them.  Some  of  them,  however, 
difcufs  queftions  of  the  utmoft  importance  ;  and  they  are  all 
written  with  the  greateft  acutenefs  and  learning.  Asa  writer, 
no  man  deferves  better  to  be  read  than  Middleton,  no  man 
having  exceeded  him  in  Spirit,  perfpicuity,  corredinefs,  and 
elegance.  He  tells  his  patron  lord  Hervey,  in  his  dedica^ 
tion  of  “  The  life  of  Cicero,”  that  u  it  was  Cicero  who  in- 
ftrudled  him  to  write ;  your  lordfhip,”  he  goes  on,  “who 
“  rewards  me  for  writing  :  for  next  to  that  little  reputation 
|  ic  with  which  the  public  has  been  pleafed  to  favour  me, 
j  “  the  benefit  of  this  fubfcription  is  the  chief  fruit  that  I  have 
**  ever  reaped  from  my  ftudies.”  Of  this  he  often  fpeaks, 
fometimes  in  terms  of  complaint,  and  fometimes,  as  in 
the  following  paflage,  in  a  ftrain  of  triumph:  “  J.  never  Preface  to 
u  was  trained,”  fays  he,  “  to  pace  in  the  trammels  of  the  Fitc 
ct  church,  nor  tempted  by  the  lweets  of  its  preferments,  to  **v‘-f* 
cc  facriftce  the  philosophic  freedom  of  a  ftudious,  to  the  fer- 
j  <c  vile  reftraints  of  an  ambitious  life  :  and  from  this  very 
|  <c  cireumftance,  as  often  as  I  refledl  upon  it,  I  feel  that 
j  “  comfort  in  my  own  breaft,  which  no  external  honours  can 
“  bellow.  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  the  life  and  faculties  of 
C{  man,  at  the  beft  but  fhort  and  limited,  cannot  be  em- 
“  ployed  more  rationally  or  laudably,  than  in  the  fearch  of 
cs  knowledge,  and  efpecially  of  that  fort  which  relates  to 
“  our  duty,  and  conduces  to  our  happinefs,  &c.”  All 
which  fort  of  refledlion  is  great,  noble,  folid,  and  com¬ 
fortable,  when  it  flows  from  good  temper  and  true  philofo- 
fophy,  and  not  from  fpleen  and  a  fpiiit  of  refentment,  as 
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with  Middleton  it  is  to  be  feared  it  did.  And  why  this  four- 
nefs  and  ill  humour  ?  Why,  perhaps,  for  the  want  of  two 
prebends,  or  two  livings  :  that  is,  for  the  want  of  thole 
trifling  attainments  and  diftindlions,  which  it  is  frequently 
neither  excellence  nor  happinefs  in  one  man  to  have,  nor 
imperfection  nor  mil'ery  in  another  to  want.  A  lift  of  Dr. 
Middleton’s  MSS.  and  feveral  very  lingular  traits  in  his  cha¬ 
racter,  may  be  feen  in  the  cs  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Sawyer,” 
pp.  62.  125.  553,  554..  641. 

MIGNARD  (Nicholas),  an  ingenious  French  painter, 
born  at  Troyes  ;  whence,  having  learned  the  rudiments  of 
his  art,  he  went  to  Italy,  to  be  made  perfeCt  in  it.  On  his 
return  he  married  at  Avignon,  which  occafloned  him  to  be 
called  Mignard  of  Avignon.  He  was  afterwards  employed  at 
the  court  and  at  Paris1,  and  became  reCtor  of  the  academy  of 
painting.  He  excelled  principally  in  colouring  ;  and  there 
are  a  great  number  of  portraits  and  hiftorical  pieces  of  his 
doing.  Pie  died  of  a  dropfy  in  1668,  leaving  behind  him  a 
brother,  Peter  Mignard,  who  fucceeded  Mr.  lc  Brun,  in 
1690,  as  firft  painter  to  the  king,  and  as  direCtor  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  royal  academy  of  painting.  He  died  March  1 3, 
1695,  aged  84.  His  portraits  are  extremely  beautiful. 


Nichols's  MILBOURNE  (Luke),  M.  A.  of  Pembroke-hall,  Cam- 
feflifn  of "  bridge,  was  teCIor  of  St.  Ethelburga’s,  and  leCturer  of  St. 
Votms,  vo! ,  Leonard,  Shoreditch  ;  author  of  a  “  Poetical  Tranflation  of 
iv.  j>,  320.  6C  Pfalms,  1698  of  a  volume,  called  Notes  onDryden’s 

“  Virgil,  1698  of  66  Tom  of  Bedlam’s  Anfwer  to  Hoad- 

<c  ly,  &c.”  He  is  frequently  coupled  with  Blackmore  by 
Dryden  in  his  Poems,  and  by  Pope  in  ct  The  Art  of  CrL 
ticifm  and  is  mentioned  in  c‘  The  Dunciad.”  He  pub- 
lifhed  31  Angle  “  Sermons,”  between  1692  and  1720.  A 
whimfical  copy  of  Latin  verfes,  by  Luke  Milbourne,  B.  A. 
is  in  the  cc  Lacrymae  Cantabrigienfes,  1670,”  on  the  death 
of  Henrietta  dutchefs  of  Orleans.  His  abilities  are  very  can¬ 
didly  difeufled  in  the  “  Life  of  Dryden  [a].”  Pie  died  April 
15/1720. 


[a]  Dr,  Johnfon,  fpeaking  of  Dry- 
den’s  tranflation  of  Virgil,  fays,  “  It 
“  certainly  excelled  whatever  had  ap- 
6<  peared  in  England,  and  appears  to 
i{  have  fatisfied  his  friends,  a  d,  for 
u  the  moll  part,  to  have  filenced  his 
11  enemies.  Milbourne,  indeed,  a 
:<  clergyman,  attacked  it  }  buthisoutr 


“  rages  feem  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  a 
“  mind  agitated  by  Wronger  refentment 
l<  than  bad  poetry  can  excite,  and  pre- 
a  vioufly  refolved  not  to  be  pleafed. 

His  criticifm  extends  only  to  the 
u  Preface,  Paftorals,  and  Georgicks  * 
“  and,  as  he  profefies  to  give  this  anta- 
goni3  an  opportunity  of  reprifal,  he 

“  has 
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c%  has  added  his  ownverfion  of  the  firft  (t  I  will  prcferve  a  fpecimen  of  hiscri- 
tt  and  fourth  Paflorals,  and  the  firlt  “  ticifpn,  by  inserting  his  remarks  on 
ci  Georgick.  The  world  has  forgotten  the  invocation  before  the  firft  Geor- 
u  his  book  ;  but  fmee  his  attempt  has  “  gick,  and  of  his  poetry,  by  annexing 
*(  given  him  a  place  in  literary  hiftory,  il  his  own  verfion.” 

MILL  (John),  a  very  learned  Eiiglifh  divine,  was  born  Ath< 
at  Shap  in  Weft  morel  and,  about  1645.  In  1661,  he  was  °*on« 
entered  a  fervitor  of  Queen’s  college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  cbofen  fellow.  Then  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  became  an  eminent  preacher  and  tutor,  and  was  made 
a  minor  prebendary  of  Exeter  by  Dr.  Lamplugh,  bifhop  of 
that  fee,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.  In  1681 ,  he  took  the 
degree  of  dodlor  in  divinity,  being  about  the  fame  time  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II  :  and  in  1685,  he 
was  elected  principal  of  St.  Edmund’s-hall  in  Oxford.  He 
publifhed  in  1676,  at  London,  in  4to,  44  A  Sermon  preached 
44  on  the  Feaft  of  the  annunciation  of  the  blcfted  Virgin 
44  Mary,  at  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  Weftminfter,  on 
44  Luke  i.  28.”  His  edition  of  the  44  Greek  Teftament,” 
for  which  he  will  be  ever  memorable,  was  publifhed  about  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  which  happened  June  23,  1707. 

This  is  the  title  of  it;  44  Novum  Teftamentum  Graecum, 

44  cum  ledtionibus  variantibus  MSS.  exemplarium,  ver- 
44  fionum,  editionum,  S.  S.  patrum  &  feriptorurn  eccle- 
44  fiafticorum ;  &  in  eafdem  notis.  Accedunt  loc?a  Scrip- 
44  turae  parallela,  aliaque  exegetica.  Pra;mittitur  diftertatio 
44  de  libris  Novi  Teftamenti,  canonis  conftitutione,  &  facri 
44  textus  novi  foederis  ad  noftra  ufque  tempora  hiftoria.” 

This  moft  elaborate  work  was  undertaken  by  the  advice  of 
Dr.  John  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford ;  and  the  im predion  was 
begun  at  his  charge,  in  his  lordfhip’s  printing-houfe  near  the 
theatre.  But  after  the  biftiop’s  death,  his  executors  were 
not  willing  to  carry  on  the  undertaking ;  and  therefore  Dr. 

Mill  refunded  the  cofts  which  the  bifhop  had  been  at,  and 
finifhed  the  impreftion  at  his  own  expence.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  thirty  years  upon  this  edition;  and  if  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  learned  foreigners,  as  well  as  Fnglifh,  were 
raifed  pretty  high  about  it,  we  do  not  find,  that  they  were 
at  all  difappointed.  44  I  own,”  fays  Mr.  L’Fnfant,.  in  a  letter  Bibli<*?u 
to  Le  Clcrc,  44  that  the  prolegomena  efpecially  have  even  choil-tom. 
st  exceeded  mine.”  It  was  however  attacked  at  length  by  VI* ai  * 
the  learned  Dr.  Daniel  Whitby,  in  his  44  Examen  varian- 
44  tium  lectionum  Johannis  Milli,  S.  T.  P.  Ac.  in  1710.  or, 

44  An  examination  of  the  various  readings  of  Dr.  John  Mill 
“  upon  the  New  Teftamcnt ;  in  which  it  is  fhewn,  I. 
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€C  That  the  foundations  of  thefe  various  readings  are  alto 
44  gether  uncertain,  and  unfit  to  fubvert  the  prefent  reading 
44  of  the  text.  II.  That  thofe  various  readings,  which  arc 
44  of  any  moment,  and  alter  the  fenfe  of  the  text,  are  ver) 
44  few;  and  that  in  all  thefe  cafes  the  reading  of  the  text  ma) 
44  be  defended.  III.  That  the  various  readings  of  leffei 
44  moment,  which  are  confidered  at  large,  are  fuch  as  will 
44  not  warrant  us  to  recede  from  the  vulgarly  received  read- 
44  ing.  IV.  That  Dr.  Mill,  in  collecting  thefe  various 
44  readings,  hath  often  acted  diiingenuoufly :  that  he  abounds 
44  in  falfe  citations,  and  frequently  contradicts  himfelf.”  It 
teems  the  various  readings,  which  Mill  had  collected* 
amounted,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  to  above  30,000;  and  this 
alarmed  Dr.  Whitby,  who  thought  that  the  text  was  made 
precarious,  and  a  handle  thereby  given  to  the  Free-thinkers. 
Thus  Collins,  in  his  44  Difcourfe  upon  Free-thinking,”  urges 
a  paflage  out  of  this  book  of  Whitby's,  to  fhew  that  Mill’s 
various  readings  of  the  New  Teftament  muff  render  the  text 


Ph'hleutb.  itfelf  doubtful.  But  to  this  objection  Bentley,  in  his  44  Philo- 
44  leutherus  Lipfienfis,”  has  given  a  full  and  decifive  anfwer* 
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the  fubflance  of  which  we  will  here  tranferibe  for  the  benefit 
of  the  reader :  44  The  30,000  various  lections  then,”  fays 
Bentley,  44  are  allowed  and  confeiled  ;  and  if  more  copies  yet 
44  are  collated,  the  fum  will  Fill  mount  higher.  And  what 
r  ^thVn’0"  U  *s  inference  from  this  ?  why  one  Gregory,  here  quoted*' 
44  infers,  that  no  profane  author  whatever  has  fuffered  fo 
44  much  by  the  hand  of  time,  as  the  New  Teftament  has 
44  done.  Now  if  this  {hall  be  found  utterly  falfe;  and  if  the 
44  Scriptural  text  has  no  more  variations,  than  what  muft 
44  necelfarily  have  happened  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
what  are  common,  and  in  equal  proportion,  in  all  claffics 
whatever,  i  hope  this  panic  will  be  removed,  and  the  text 
44  be  thought  as  firm  as  before.  If,”  fays  he,  44  there  had 
44  been  but  one  MS.  of  the  Greek  Teftament  at  the  refto- 


It 


44  ration  of  learning  about  two  centuries  ago,  then  we  had  had 
44  no  various  readings  at  all.  And  would  the  text  be  in  a 
44  better  condition  then,  than  now  we  have  30,000  ?  So  far 
44  from  that,  that  in  the  beft  fmgle  copy  extant  we  fhould 
44  have  had  hundreds  of  faults,  and  feme  omiftions  irreparable : 
44  befides  that  the  fufpicions  of  fraud  and  foul  play  would 
44  have  been  increafed  immenfely.  it  is  good,  therefore,” 
fays  he,  44  to  have  more  anchors  than  one;  and  another  MS. 
44  to  join  with  the  fir  ft,  would  give  more  authority,  as  well  as 
44  fecurity.  Now  chufe  that  fecond  where  you  will,  there? 
44  {hall  be  a  thoufand  variations  from  the  hrft  3  and  yet  half  or 
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44  more  of  the  faults  (hall  flill  remain  in  them  both,  A  third 
44  therefore,  and  fo  a  fourth,  and  flill  on,  are  defirable  ;  that, 
44  by  ajoint  and  mutual  help,  all  the  faults  may  be  mended  ; 
44  fome  copy  preferving  the  true  reading  in  one  place,  and 
44  fome  in  another.  And  yet  the  more  copies  you  call  to 
44  afliflance,  the  more  do  the  various  readings  multiply  upon 
44  you  :  every  copy  having  its  peculiar  flips,  though  in  a 
44  principal  pafTage  or  two  it  do  fingular  fervice.  And  this 
44  is  a  fact,  not  only  in  the  New  Teflament,  but  in  all  an- 
44  cient  books  whatever.  It  is  a  good  providence  and  a  great 
44  bleffing,”  continues  he,  44  that  fo  many  MSS.  of  the 
44  New  Teflament  are  frill  among  us  ;  fome  procured  from 
44  Egypt,  others  from  Afia,  others  found  in  the  weflern 
44  churches.  For  the  very  diflances  of  the  places,  as  well  as 
44  numbers  of  the  books  demonflrate,  that  there  could  be  no 
44  collufion,  no  altering  or  interpolating  one  copy  by  another, 
44  nor  all  by  any  of  them.  In  profane  authors,  as  they  are 
44  called,  whereof  one  MS.  only  had  the  luck  to  be  pre~ 
44  ferved,  as  Velleius  Paterculus  among  the  Latins,  and 
44  Hefychius  among  the  Greeks,  the  faults  of  the  fcribes  are 
44  found  fo  numerous,  and  the  defebts  fo  beyond  all  redrefs, 
44  that  notwithflanding  the  pains  of  the  learnedeft  and  acuteft 
44  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  thefe  books  flill  are,  and 
44  are  like  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of  errors.  On  the  con- 
44  trary,  where  the  copies  of  any  author  are  numerous,  though 
44  the  various  readings  always  increafe  in  proportion,  there 
44  the  text,  by  an  accurate  collation  of  them  made  by  fkilful 
44  and  judicious  hands,  is  ever  the  more  correbl,  and  comes 

44  nearer  to  the  true  words  of  the  author. - It  is  plain  there- 

44  fore  to  me,”  concludes  he,  44  that  your  learned  Whit- 
44  byus,  in  his  inveblive  againftmy  dead  friend,  was  fuddenly 
44  furprifed  with  a  panic  ;  and  under  his  deep  concern  for  the 

44  text,  did  not  refiebt  at  all,  what  that  word  really  means. 

44  The  prefent  text  was  firft  fettled  almofl  200  years  ago 
44  out  of  feveral  MSS.  by  Rdbert  Stephens,  a  printer  and 
44  bookfeller  at  Paris  ;  whole  beautiful  and,  generally  fpeak- 
44  ing,  accurate  edition,  has  been  ever  fince  counted  the 

44  flandard,  and  followed  by  all  the  reft.  Now  this  fpecific 

44  text,  in  your  dobloPs  notion,  feems, taken  for  the  facred 
cc  original  in  every  word  and  fy liable  ;  and  if  the  conceit  is 
cc  but  fpread  and  propagated,  within  a  few  years  that  printer’s 
44  infallibility  will  be  as  zealoufly  maintained,  as  an  evange- 
44  lift’s  or  apoftle’s.  Dr.  Mill,  were  he  alive,  would  confefs 
<c  to  your  doblor,  that  this  text  fixed  by  a  printer  is  fome- 
“  times,  by  the  various  readings,  rendered  uncertain ;  nay, 
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is  proved  certainly  wrong.  But  then  he  would  fubjoii 
<c  that  the  real  text  of  the  facred  writer  does  not  now,  line 
<c  the  originals  have  been  fo  long  loft,  lie  in  any  Tingle  MS 
<c  or  edition,  but  is  difperfed  in  them  all.  It  is  competentl 
<c  exadl  indeed,  even  in  the  world  MS.  now  extant :  nor  i 
cc  one  article  of  faith  or  moral  precept  either  preverted  or  loi 
c'c  in  them  \  chufe  as  aukwardly  as  you  can,  chufe  the  v/orl 
by  delign,  out  of  the  whole  lump  of  readings.  But  th  i 
lefter  matters  of  didlion,  and  among  feveral  fynonymou 
expre/Iions,  the  very  words  of  the  -writer  mull  be  foun» 
out  by  the  fame  induftry  and  fagacity,  that  is  ufed  in  othe 
116  books  ;  mull;  not  be  rilked  upon  the  credit  of  any  parti- 
cular  MS.  or  edition  ;  but  be  fought,  acknowledged,  ant 
challenged  wherever  they  are  met  with. — Not  frightet 
therefore  with  the  prefent  30,000,  I  for  my  part,  and  a; 
I  believe  many  others,  would  not  lament,  if  out  of  the  old 
manuferipts  yet  untouched,  10,000  more  were  faithful!) 
collected  :  fome  of  which  without  queftion  would  render 
the  text  more  beautiful,  juft,  and  exact;  though  of  no 
confequence  to  the  main  of  religion,  nay,  perhaps,  wholly 
fynonymous  in  the  view  of  common  readers,  and  quite  in- 
fenfible  in  any  modern  verfion.” 
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Cent.  Mag,  MILL  (Henry,  Efq;)  many  years  principal  engineer  to 
r779»  the  New-river  company  ;  a  man  to  whom  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  its  environs  have  many  and  great  obligations,  was  the 
fon  of  a  gentleman,  and  nearly  related  to  the  baronet  of  that 
name:  he  was  born  in  London,  in  or  near  Red-Lion  Square; 
Holbourn,  foon  after  the  year  1680.  He  had  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  was  for  fome  time  at  one  of  our  univerfities.  We 
know  by  experience,  that  genius  blazes  forth  at  different  ages; 
and  often  in  fo  different  a  manner  from  what  even  parents 
and  tutors  themfelves  expected,  as  to  fill  them  with  furppzc. 
Mr.  Mill,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  difplayed  his  fkil!  in 
mechanics;  and  though  we  arc  unable  to  hx  either  his  agej 
or  the  time,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  was  very  young  when 
the  New-river  company  engaged  him  as  their  principal  en¬ 
gineer  :  in  which  ftation  he  continued,  with  the  hip-heft 
efteem,  till  his  death.  The  almanacks  tell  us  when  the 
New-river  was  brought  to  London,  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton, 
namely,  in  the  year  1614  [a]  ;  but  of  the  chafm  from  Sir 
Hugh’s  death  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mill  we  can  fay 
nothing.  Mr.  Mill  has  told  his  friends  that  Sir  Hugh  ac- 


[a]  It  was  brought  to  Iflington  on  Michaelmas-dav  161-3, 
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liicomplifhcd  two  mains,  as  they  are  called,  and  no  more  ;  Mr. 
nt  Mill  completed  many,  as  may  be  Teen  at  the  company’s 
IS  works  at  iflington.  His  attention  to  the  interefl  of  his  em- 
itl  ployers,  and  to  the  accommodation  of  the  town,  was  amaz¬ 
ing.  His  general  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  conftant  fludy, 
oliWas  great,  but  in  hydraulics  he  was  probably  unequalled. 
| The  company  placed  implicit  confidence  in  him,  and  with 
tin  the  utmoft  reafon :  for  fuch,  thrqugh  his  fkill  and  labours, 
)us  was  the  increafe  of  their  credit,  of  their  power,  and  of  their 
mij  capital,  that  a  (hare  in  their  property,  which,  it  is  laid,  was 
^originally  tool,  is  now  Worth  between  feven  and  eight  thou¬ 
sand.  Many  particulars  refpe&ing  Mr.  Mill’s  affiduous 
n| attention  to  the  fervice  of  the  company,  and  in  furmounting 
[^{difficulties  for  the  public  good,  are  remembered  by  his  friends  ; 
Jbut  he  never  boafied  of  his  performances,  contenting  himfelf 
}]|with  deferving  praife,  without  feeking  it. 

For  the  convenience  of  attending  the  weekly  boards  at  the 
New-river  company’s  office,  Mr.  Mill,  early  in  life,  took  a 
lodging  five  or  fix  doors  eaflward  of  Somerfet-houfe  in  the 
Strand,  where  he  refided  till  his  death.  He  had  by  choice 
the  fecond  and  third  floors  ;  and  whoever  occupied  the  houfe, 
he  continued  a  lodger:  itwasufually  inhabited  by  a  milliner.. 
From  his  windows,  he  faw  the  greateff  part  of  the  New- 
church  in  the  Strand  erected,  on  the  fpot  where  for¬ 
merly  flood  a  may-pole.  From  Mr.  Mill’s  long  continuance 
in  the  fame  fituation  he  naturally  contracted  a  fondnefs  for 
it;  and,  even  fuppofing  it  fanciful,  the  fancy  was  innocent, 
and  it  made  him  happy  :  he  boafied,  that,  having,  from  his 
back  windows,  the  river  Thames  immediately  under  him, 
aeyond  it  the  fine  Surrey  hills,  and  a  vifto  [b]  leading  to 
Hampflead  and  Highgate  before  him,  he  needed  not  a 
:ountry-houfe.  Mr.  Mill’s  great  fcientific  fkill  in  hydraulics 
upplied  the  town  of  Northampton  with  water,  for  which  he 
A^as  prefented  with  the  freedom  of  that  corporation  ;  an  ho- 
lourof  v/hich  he  was  not  ambitious.  He  had  alfo  a  tafle  for 
irchitedure,  and  frequently  gave  his  advice  on  that  fubjeCF 
:o  his  friends. 

Many  perfonages  of  rank  eflcciticd  Mr.  Mill,  and  courted 
lis  acquaintance  and  company  ;  to  one  in  particular  he  was 
mgularly  ferviceable,  the  firft  earl  of  Orford.  When  his 
ordfhip,  while  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  bad  built  his  flately  feat 


[b]  Thr  vifto  is  Drury -Lan**,  oppr>.  ftreet,  Bloomlbury,  then  Qoeen-ftreet, 
te  ».o  Mr.  Mill’s  lodgings.  The  line  to  ihe  wall  *  f  the  Brit'ifh  Mofeum  in 
ontmu-.d  from  Drurv  lane  is  How 
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at  Houghton  in  Norfolk,  he  was  greatly  embarraffed  for  a 
commodious  fupply  of  water  [cj.  It  is  true,  he  had  a  river 
near  it,  but  that  was  not  like  the  convenience  of  London, 
which  requires  only  the  turning  of  a  cock.  After  many  in¬ 
effectual  attempts,  Mr.  Mill  was  applied  to,  who,  by  great 
exertion  of  {kill,  brought  water  to  the  houfe  in  great  plenty, 
and  much  to  the  fatisfaction  of  his  honourable  employer.  Mr. 
Mill,  through  age,  becoming  infirm,  and  particularly  by 
having  a  few  years  before  his  death  a  flight  paralytic  ftroke ; 
an  affiftant  was  taken  into  the  company’s  lervice,  (Mr. 
Milne,  the  prefent  engineer,)  but  without  derogation  to 
him  ;  on  the  contrary,  though  he  ceafed  to  take  an  acffive 
part,  he  conftantly  attended  on  the  board  days,  his  advice 
was  afked,  and  his  falary  was  continued  to  his  death.  As  a 
proof  of  the  efteem  in  which  the  company  held  him,  they  had 
his  picture  drawn  at  whole  length  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis 
Cotes,  for  which  they  gave  fixty  guineas,  and  hung  it  in 
their  office  near  Black-Fryars  bridge,  with  which,  a  few 
vears  ago,  it  was  accidentally  confiimed  by  fire.  Though 
Mr.  Mill  was  an  old  batchelor,  and  by  his  drefs  and  manner 
looked  like  one,  yet  nothing  telly,  four,  or  morole,  efcaped 
him  :  he  was  of  a  pleafing  amiable  difpofition  ;  his  manners 
were  mild  and  gentle,  and  his  temper  chearful.  He  gradually 
indeed  acquired  fome  fingularities,  the  ufual  attendants  oil 
age  ;  but  they  were  fo  harmlefs  in  themfelves,  and  what  he 
expected  from  others  being  in  general  rather  requefted  than 
required,  no  one  could  reafonabiy  be  offended  at  them,  or 
refufe  complying  with  them.  He  often  declined  giving  even 
his  own  fcrvants  trouble  ;  for  though  he  always  kept  a  man 
and  a  maid,  he  did  as  many  things  for  himfelf,  without  their 
aid,  as  he  could.  Mr.  Mill  was  a  member  of  the  church  ol 
England,  and  was  regular  in  his  attendance  on  public  wor- 
fhip  :  at  the  fame  time  he  had  no  bitternefs  towards  thofe  ol 
other  perluafions  y  on  the  contrary,  his  deportment  to  them 
was  friendly,  and  his  converfation  ealy.  He  was  a  man  ot 
great  fimplicity  of  life  and  manners  :  in  a  word,  it  feemed  to 
be  his  care  to  ‘c  have  a  confcience  void  of  offence  y*  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  fee  another’s  heart,  his  was  wholly  free  from 
guile.  His  thoughts  were  of  fuch  a  ferious  and  elevated  turn, 
and  fo  juft  were  his  ideas  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  works  of  Creation,  &c.  that  he  feemed  well  qualified  for 
the  facrcd  function. 

[c]  Cibber  being  at  Houghton,  and  obferving  the  great  deficiency  of  water  in 
the  gardens,  exclaimed,  “  Sir  Robert,  Sir  Robert,  here  is  a  crow  that  will'drink 
“  up  all  your  canal,” 
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On  Chridmas-day,  1770,  Mr.  Mill  dined,  and  fat  the 
evening,  with  his  landlady  the  milliner  ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  he  was  uncommonly  chearful.  Among  his  fmgularities 
he  had  that  of  ordering  his  breakfad  (which  was  ufually  cho¬ 
colate)  to  be  always  fet  down  at  his  chamber-door  ;  and 
when  the  fervant  was  gone,  he  took  it  in,  and  required  no 
farther  attendance  till  he  rung.  This  fignal  not  being  given 
at  the  ufual  time,  his  fervant  went  up  to  his  chamber-door, 
and  found  his  breakfaft  not  taken  in.  Alarmed  at  this,  and 
recollecting  that  early  in  the  morning  they  had  heard  a  noife 
like  fomething  fallen  down,  the  two  Servants,  with  the 
abidance  of  the  landlady,  forced  their  way  into  his  room, 
where  they  found  him  on  the  floor  fenfelefs  and  fpeechlefs* 
A  phyflcian  was  immediately  fent  for,  and  all  means  ufed 
for  his  recovery,  but  in  vain :  he  died  before  the  next  morn- 
ing,  viz.  Dec.  26,  1770.  His  furviving  lifter,  Mrs.  Hu¬ 
bert  (who,  though  in  1780  near  70  years  of  age,  was  then 
living,  in  full  pofl'eflion  of  her  faculties),  has  erected  a  mo¬ 
nument  to  his  memory  in  the  parilh-church  of  Breemoore, 
near  Salifbury;  a  tribute  which  feveral  of  Mr.  Mill’s  friends 
have  thought  he  juftly  merited  from  that  company  to  which 
he  had  been  lb  long  and  fo  eminently  ferviceable.  We  have 

O  J 

faid  that  Mr.  Mill  was  one  of  the  mod  valuable  of  men  :  and 
whether  we  confider  him  in  his  public  capacity,  labouring 
through  a  long  life  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  great  and  opulent  city,  or  view  him  in  his  private  capa¬ 
city,  every  way  exemplary,  pleafing  to  all,  and  giving 
offence  to  none,  the  alTertion  will  not  be  denied.  He  was 
a  good  fon,  an  affedfionate  father,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  kind 
malter.  But  v/e  fhould  injure  his  memory  if  we  concealed 
a  circumdance  of  his  life,  which,  though  the  diffolute  and 
abandoned  may  difregard,  the  virtuous  and  good  will  efleem. 
Mrs.  Mill,  the  mother  of  the  fubjedt  of  thele  memoirs,  one 
day  took  her  fon  afide,  and  thus  accoded  him  :  “  My  dear 
46  Harry,  will  you  make  me  a  promife  ?”  c£  Of  what  kind  V* 
fays  the  fon.  “  Excufe  me,  Harry,  my  declaring  myfelf, 
unlefsyou  previoufly  promife  to  comply  with  my  requed,” 
As  I  cannot,  honoured  madam,”  fays  Mr. 'Mill,  tc  fup- 
pofe  you  capable  of  a  (king  irnpodibilities,  I  here  fplemnly 
promife  to  fulfil  what  you  aflcT  “I  thank  you,  my  dear 
child,”  lays  Mrs.  Mill.  “  You  make  me  happy:  and 
now  my  earned  requed  is,  that  till  you  fhall  be  difpofed  to 
marry,  you  avoid  all  commerce  with  our  lex,” 
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peated  his  promife,  and  kept  it  inviolably. 


Mr.  Mill 
MILLER 
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MILLER  (James),  an  Englifh  dramatic  poet,  was  the 
fon  of  a  clergyman  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  born  in  1703.  He 
was  at  firfl:  defigned  for  a  trade,  and  for  fome  time  with  2 
merchant,  who  was  a  near  relation,  in  London  ;  but  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  drudgery  it  required,  he  was  fent  tc 
Wadham-college  in  Oxford,  where  he  received  his  education. 
While  he  was  refident  in  that  univerfity,  he  compofed  part  01 
his  famous  comedy  called,  44  The  humours  of  Oxford  ;* 
which  was  added  in  1729,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield.  He  publiilied  afterwards  other  dramatic  pieces  : 
in  1733,  44  The  mother-in-law,  or,  The  dodfor  the  difeafe. 
64  a  comedy,  taken  from  Moliere’s  Malade  imaginaire,  or. 
44  The  hypochondriac  in  1736,  44  The  man  of  taffe, 

44  comedy,’7  which  had  a  run  of  thirty  nights;  the  fame  year 
44  Univerfal  pafiion,  a  comedy,  altered  from  Shakefpear’: 
44  All’s  well  that  ends  well;”  in  1737,  44  Art  and  nature 
44  a  comedy  the  fame  year,  44  The  coffee-houfe,  a  farce  ;’ 
in  1739,  44  An  Hofpital  for  Fools,  a  farce;”  in  1743 
44  Mahomet  the  impoftor,  a  tragedy,”  during  the  run  o 
which  the  author  died.  Miller  was  alfo  the  author  of  man] 
occafional  pieces  in  poetry ;  of  which  his  44  Harlequir 
44  Horace”  is  the  moft  confiderable.  This  fatire  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Mr.  Rich,  the  manager  of  Covent-garden  theatre 
in  which  with  an  ironical  feverity  he  lafhes  that  gentleman 
on  account  of  fome  offence  Rich  had  given  him.  He  pub 
lifhed  likewife  a  volume  of  44  Sermons  ;”  and  was  principal!' 
concerned  in  the  translation  of  44  Moliere’s  Comedies,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Watts.  He  had  no  benefice  till  a  few  week 
before  his  death,  but  is  faid  to  have  fubfifted  chiefly  by  hi 
pen.  He  was  then  prefented  to  the  living  of  Upfun  in  Dor 
ietfhire,  which  his  father  poffeffed  before  him ;  but  did  no 
live  long  enough  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it. 
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MILLETIERE  (Theophilus  Bracket,  fieur  de  la) 
a  man  who  gained,”  as  Bayle  fays,  44  more  reputatioi 
than  what  was  good,  by  meddling  in  religious  affairs,  an< 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro 
tefiants  of  France.”  Samuel  Marets,  in  his  book  44  D< 
antichriffo  revelato,”  tells  us,  44  that  Milletiere  fludied  tho 
law  a  little  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  admitted  advocate 
or  barrifter ;  that,  not  fucceeding  in  this  profeffion,  b 
turned  divine,  ftudied  Hebrew,  and  aftedied  a  might’ 
zeal  againft  Arminianifm  ;  that,  gaining  an  in tereft  tv 
degrees,  he  managed  the  conference  between  Camero  an«- 
Tiienus,  obtained  the  office  of  elder  in  the  confiftory  0 
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u  the  church  of  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  elected  a  rente- 
“  Tentative  of  the  province  at  the  allembly  of  Rochelle ;  that 
he  had  a  principal  fhare  in  the  warm  refolutions  of  this 
affembly,  and  wrote  with  an  extraordinary  vehemence 
u  againft  his  adverfary  Tilenus.”  Tilenus,  itfeems,  under 
the  name  of  Abraham  Elintus,  had,  in  1621,  addrelled 
a  book  to  the  French  Proteftants  aflembled  at  Rochelle;  in 
which  he  exhorted  them  earneftly  to  fubmit  themfelves  to 
their  prince,  and  by  no  means  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  edidls  granted  in  their  favour.  Milletiere,  being  fe- 
cretary  to  this  allembly,  wrote  an  anfvver  with  this  title, 
u  Difcours  des  vraies  raifons,  &c.  or,  a  Difcourfe  fetting 
forth  the  true  reafons,  for  which  the  Protellants  in  France 
may  and  ought  in  good  confcience  to  refill  by  force  of 
arms  the  open  perfecution,  which  the  enemies  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  Hate  have  raifed  againfl  them.”  Tilenus 
made  a  fliort  reply  to  this  book  ;  but  the  chamber  of  the  edi£l, 
fitting  at  Beziers,  caufed  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the 
common  hangman,  and  enquiry  to  be  made  after  the  name  of 
the  author.  It  is  worth  oblerving  alfo,  that  Grotius  highly  Grot,  epift, 
difapproved  of  Milletier’s  publifhing  a  work,  which  was  1 74- 
fo  likely  to  render  the  Protellants  odious  to  crowned  heads. 
Milletiere  afterwards  folicited  for  the  duke  of  Rohan  at  the 
court ;  and  being  fufpedled  of  holding  intelligence  with  fo¬ 
reign  enemies,  and  of  being  engaged  in  a  plot  againfl  the 
government,  he  was  apprehended  and  lent  to  Thouloufe. 

There  he  was  put  to  the  rack,  and  fuffered  a  long  imprifon- 
ment ;  but  at  lall,  being  let  at  liberty  by  the  interceflion  of 
friends,  and  the  king’s  clemency,  he  undertook  to  bring  all 
the  Hugonots  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  To  this 
purpofe  he  printed  leveral  reconciling  tracts  ;  but,  not  taking 
any  notice  of  the  complaints  of  the  conliilory  of  Charenton,  he 
was  at  lall  excommunicated;  upon  which  fome  time  after 
he  abjured  Protellantifm  in  March  164.5,  an^  profefled  him« 
lelf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 

He  continued  to  write  controverfy,  and  to  teftify  his  belief, 
that  a  re-union  of  religions  might  be  brought  about.  Among 
other  books,  he  publilhed  at  Paris  u  Le  triomphe  de  la  verite 
**  pour  la  paix  de  l’eglife,  pour  corn  ier  le  roi  de  la  Grand 
Bretagne  d’embraller  la  foi  Catholique  ;”  that  is,  The 
triumph  of  truth  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  in  order  to 
perfuade  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
“  faith.”  This  was  dedicated  to  Charles  II. .  in  his  exile  : 
and  though  the  king,  we  may  be  fure,  was  highly  difpleafed 
with  the  dedication  from  the  firft,  yet  he  had  lome  incli- 
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and  not  to  give  any  public  teftimony  of  his  difpleafure.  But 
ponfidering  afterwards,  that  fuch  an  attempt  muff  needs 
give  a  handle  to  the  infults  of  his  enemies,  he  commanded 
the  learned  biftiop  Bramhall,  who  attended  him  in  his  exile, 
to  anfvver  it,  without  taking  any  notice,  but  by  the  bye,  ot 
that  pompous  book,  to  which  it  was  prefixed.  This  anfwer 
was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1655,  with  an  advertifement  pre¬ 
fixed  ;  where  it  is  obferved,  44  that  Milletiere,  having  once 
44  palled  this  Rubicon,  becomes  one  of  our  moft  cruel  ad- 
Refponre  a  cc  verfaries.  He  has  harafled,”  fays  the  advertifer,  44  ail  the 
dfcatoireJe"  “  Proteftant  minifters,  &c.  but  what  has  furprifed  all  fen- 
la  Mi  lie-  44  fible  people  of  both  religions,  is  to  fee,  that  he  has  forgot 
tiere,  p-163,  44  himfelf  fo  far,  as  to  dedicate  his  book  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain ;  a  prince,  whom  he  knew  very  well  to  be  of  a 
perfuafion  quite  oppoiite  to  that  which  he  has  attempted  to 
*4  eftablifh  in  his  book  ;  and  to  whom  he  could  not  addrefs 
things  of  that  nature,  without  drawing  his  juft  indignation 
upon  himfelf,  and  fomenting  the  unjuft  fufpicions  of  his 
44  rebellious  fubjeRs.  His  epiftle  dedicatory  is  no  other  than 
a  torrent  of  reproaches  againft  the  church  which  he  has 
abandoned,  after  having  torn  her  entrails  ;  than  outrageous 
attacks  on  the  memory  of  the  deceafed  king  of  England  ; 
than  flattering  infinuations  to  his  fucceftor,  and  imaginary 
44  victories  over  thofe,  whom  neither  he  nor  the  leaders  of  his 
party  durft  fairly  look  in  the  face  :  and  all  this  precious 
fluff  mull  have  the  pompous  title  truly  of,  The  triumph  of 
truth  for  the  peace  of  the  church. ”  It  was  indeed  necef- 
lary  to  corrcbl  the  infolence,  as  well  as  folly  of  this  dedicator, 
who  could  think  of  making  his  court  to  Charles  II.  by  pre- 
fenting  him  with  a  book,  in  which  he  affirms,  that  Charles  I. 
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Fra;' coi  fe, 

In”1.'  1 6 2  fJ.d  died  an  invifible,  but  true  member  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  I 
Bayle’sD:&.  mean,  if  Charles  II.  had  any  thoughts  of  being  ever  reftored 
to  the  crown  of  England  again. 

It  is  faid  of  Milletiere,  that  he  was  fo  Ihocked,  after  his 
] 'edit. N ants,  converfion  to  Popery,  upon  hearing  a  bifnop  draw  a  parallel 
^oniy  iv  between  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jefus  Chrift,  and  upon  his  giv- 
land,  pre-  ing  the  fuperiority  to  the  former,  as  frankly  to  declare,  44  that, 
fixed  go  his  «  fqoner  than  be  obliged  to  hear  fuch  fermons  often,  he 
poikvv’nd Ci-  wou^  a&u^lly  turn  Proteftant  again.” 

anifcellane. 

cos  works,  MILTON  (John),  a  moft  illuftrious  Englifh  poet,  and 

1609  ;  lid  Lmous  alfo  for  his  politics,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 

by  Birch,  family  at  Milton  near  Abingdon,  in  Oxfordlhire.  His  grand- 

prefixed  to  father  Mr.  John  Milton  was  under-ranger  of  the  foreft  of 
the  lame,  in  k  7  ■  !  0  "•  01  ^ 
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Shotover  near  Oxford,  and  a  zealous  Pupitt  :  his  father, 
whole  name  was  John  Milton  alfo,  embraced  the  Protettant 
religion  in  his  youth,  and  was  on  that  account  difinherited. 

Upon  this  he  went  to  London,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the 
bufinefs  of  a  fcrivener ;  and,  marrying  afterwards  a  gentle¬ 
woman  of  good  family,  he  fettled  in  a  houfe  which  he  pur- 
chafed  in  Bread-fireet.  Here  our  poet,  his  eldeft  fon,  was 
born  Dec.  9,  i6c8,  and  was  trained  with  great  care  from 
his  infancy  by  his  parents.  He  had  nnr  a  private  tutor  at  Fourth  elegy 
home,  one  Mr.  Yoim?,  with  whom  he  held  an  affectionate  5 

correfpondence  for  feveral  years  :  afterwards  he  was  put  to  potms, 

St.  Paul’s  fchool,  where  he  applied  fo  intenfely  to  books,  that 
he  hurt  his  conilitution,  which  was  none  of  the  ttrongctt  ; 
for  from  his  twelfth  year  he  generally  fat  up  half  the  night  at 
his  ttudies,  and  this,  with  his  frequent  head-achs,  is  flip- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  firft  ruin  of  his  eyes.  He  made  an 
extraordinary  progrefs,  and  gave  fotne  early  fpecimens, 
both  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  of  an  admirable  genius  for 
poetry. 

In  1725,  he  was  admitted  of  Chrifl’s-college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  William  Chappel,  after¬ 
wards  bifhop  of  Rofs  in  Ireland  ;  and,  in  1628,  proceeded 
bachelor  of  arts,  having  negledted  no  part  of  academical  learn¬ 
ing,  although  his  chief  pleafure  lay  in  cultivating  his  poetical 
talents.  His  father  designed  him  for  the  church,  nor  had 
himfelf  any  other  intentions  for  forme  time  ;  but  afterwards, 
growing  out  of  humour  with  the  public  adminittration  of  ec- 
clefiaflical  affairs,  and  from  thence  difiatisfied  with  the 
eflablifhed  form  of  church-government,  he  dropped  all 
thoughts  of  that  kind.  44  By  the  intentions  of  my  parents  R^fon?  of 
44  and  friends,”  fays  he,  44  I  was  defined  of  a  child,  and  in  church 
44  mine  own  refolutions,  to  the  church,  till  corning  to  feme 
44  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  in- 
44  vaded  it,  that  he  who  would  take  orders  mull  fubferibe 
44  flave,  and  take  an  oath  wghaj,  which  imlefs  he  took  with 
44  a  confcience  that  could  reach,  he  muft  either  ftrain,  per- 
44  jure,  or  fplit  his  faith,  1  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blame- 
44  lefs  filence  before  the  facred  oflice  of  fpeaking,  bought 
44  and  begun  with  fervitude  and  forfwearing.” 

After  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts,  in  1632, 
he  left  the  univerfity,  and  returned  to  his  father  ;  who  hav¬ 
ing  acquired  a  competency  of  fortune,  with  which  he  was 
fatisfied,  had  quitted  bufinefs,  and  fettled  himfelf  at  Horton 
near  Colnbrook,  in  Buckinghamfhire.  In  a  five  years  re¬ 
tirement  here,  he  enriched  his  mind  with  the  choiceft  ttores 
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of  Grecian  and  Roman  learning,  drawn  from  the  beft  au« 
thors  in  each  language,  conftantly  keeping  his  eye  upon 
poetry,  for  the  fake  and  fervice  of  which  chiefly  thefe  trea¬ 
sures  were  collected  :  and  the  poems  intituled,  44  Comus,” 

44  P  Allegro,”  44  11  Penferofe,”  and  44  Lycidas,”  all  written 
within  this  period,  would  have  tranfmitted  his  fame  to  the 
Jatell  poflerity,  if  he  had  never  performed  any  thing  elfe. 
The  rnafk  of  44  Comus”  was  vvritten  in  1634,  and  afterwards 
printed  under  the  following  title,  44  A  Mafic  prefented  at 
44  Ludlow  caftle,  1634,  on  Michaelmaffe-night,  before  the 
44  right  honourable  John  earl  of  Bridgwater,  vifeount 
44  Bracklcy,  lord-prefident  of  Wales,  and  one  of  his  ma-  1 
44  jelly’s  molt  honourable  privy-council  and  the  dedica-  , 
tion  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes,  who  fet  the  mufic,  Ihews  that 
Milton  wrote  it  at  the  felicitation  of  the  Bridgwater  family. 

In  his  44  Lycidas”  he  laments  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  King, 
fellow  of  Chrilt’s-college  in  Cambridge,  who  was  drowned 
Auguft  10,  1637,  aged  25  years,  in  his  paflage  from  Cheller 
to  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  fecretary  to  Charles  I.  In 
the  mean  time  he  was  not  here  fo  wrapped  up  in  his  poetry,  j 
but  that  he  kept  the  bell  company,  made  frequent  excurfions 
to  London  to  buy  books,  and  even  cultivated  other  arts,  as 
mathematics  and  mufic. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  of  whom  he  has  fpoken  j 
Very  refpedlfully,  he  obtained  leave  to  travel  abroad  :  and 
having  procured  feme  recommendations,  as  well  as  proper 
advice  for  his  conduCt,  from  his  neighbour  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  then  provoll  of  Eton -college,  he  fet  out  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year  1638,  accompanied  with  one  fervant,  who  at¬ 
tended  him  through  his  travels.  Fie  arrived  in  France, 
and  palling  a  -  few  days  at  Paris,  where  he  had  procured 
an  introduction  to  the  celebrated  Hugo  Grotius,  by  means 
of  the  Englilh  ambalfador  there,  he  took  the  direct  road 
to  Nice.  There  he  embarked  for  Genoa,  and  palled  from 
thence  through  Leghorn  and  Pi  fa  to  Florence ,  in  which 
city  he  fpent  two  months,  and  dillinguifned  himfelf  fe 
much  by  his  talent  in  poetry,  that  he  was  treated  with 
lingular  refpecl  and  kindnefs  by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank 
both  for  quality  and  learning.  He  received  alfo  enco¬ 
miums  from  Rome  ;  pne  of  which,  written  by  Salvaggi, 
was  this  dillich  : 


44  Graecia  Maeonidem,  ja&ct  libi  Roma  Maronem  : 
^  Anglia  Milton um  jactat  utrique  parem,” 
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Of  which  Dryden’s  celebrated  epigram  of  fix  lines,  con- 
flantly  prefixed  to  “  Paradife  Loft,”  is  little  more  than  a 
tranilation : 


a 


tc 


cc 


tc 


Three  poets  in  three  diflant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 

The  firft  in  majefly  of  thought  furpafs’d. 
The  next  in  gracefulnefs  :  in  both  the  laff. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go, 

To  make  a  third,  file  join’d  the  other  two.” 


From  Florence  he  pafied  through  Sienna  to  Rome,  where 
he  flayed  likewife  two  months,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
acquaintance  of  feveral  learned  men  ;  particularly  with  that 
of  Holflenius,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  who  fhewed 
him  the  curiofities  of  it,  and  introduced  him  alfo  to  cardinal 
Barberini,  who  fhewed  him  extraordinary  civilities.  His 
next  remove  was  to  Naples,  whence  his  defign  was  to  pafs 
into  Sicily  and  Greece  :  but,  hearing  of  the  commotions 
then  beginning  in  England,  his  literary  curiofity  gave  way 
to  his  religious  zeal,  which  rofe  to  fuch  a  fanatical  height, 
that  he  returned  all  in  a  heat  to  Rome,  and  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  reftrained  from  defending  Proteflantifm  openly.  He 
paid  little  regard  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  advice,  which  was, 
6C  to  keep  his  thoughts  clofe,  and  his  countenance  open 
he  had  greatly  offended  againff  it  at  Naples,  where  he  had 
talked  freely  upon  matters  of  religion  ;  infomuch  that  the 
famous  Giovanni  Baptifta  Manfo,  who  had  done  him  con- 
iiderable  favours,  and  intended  him  more  if  he  had  been 
more  referved,  difmified  him  with  the  following  diftich, 
alluding  to  that  indifcretion,  and  to  Pope  Gregory’s  remark 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  Englifh  youths  ; 

4C  Ut  mens,  forma,  decor,  facies,  mos,  fi  pietas  fic ; 

“  Non  Anglus,  verum  hercle  angelus  ipfe  fores.” 

He  flayed  two  months  at  Rome,  and  as  long  at  Florence, 
making  only  a  fhort  excurfion  to  Lucca  ;  then  eroding  the 
Apennine,  he  pafied  by  the  way  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to 
Venice;  where  flaying  only  one  month,  he  went  through 
Verona,  Milan,  and  along  the  Alps,  down  Leman-lake  to 
Geneva.  After  fpending  fome  ttime  in  this  city,  where  he 
contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Giovanni  Diodati,  and  Frederic 
Spanheim,  he  returned  through  France,  and  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  after  fifteen  months  abfence.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  king’s  fecond  expedition  againfl  the  Scots,  in  which  his 
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forces  under  lord  Conway  were  defeated  by  general  Leflev, 
Augufl:  29,  1639. 

His  father,  having  left  Horton,  refided  with  a  younger  fon 
at  Reading  in  Berkfliire ;  but  our  poet  thought  it  expedient 
to  continue  in  London,  and  hired  a  lodging  in  St.  Bride’s 
church-yard,  Fleet-Rreet,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in 
educating  his  filler’s  two  fons,  Edward  and  John  Phillips : 
and  being  folicited  by  feveral  friends  the  fame  favour  for  their 
children,  he  took  a  handfome  garden-houfe  in  Alderfgate- 
flreet  fit  for  the  purpofe.  Here  he  formed  the  plan  of  his 
academical  inlfitution,  afterwards  fet  forth  in  his  “Treatife 
<c  of  education  in  which  he  leads  his  fcholar  from  Lilly, 
as  he  exprelfes  it,  to  his  commencing  mailer  of  arts.  His 
method  of  teaching  being  defigned  to  fubvert  the  univerfity 
education,  of  which  he  always  thought  ill,  was  totally  the 
reverfe  of  that  commonly  pradlifed  in  fchools  ;  fo  that  we 
are  not  to  wonder  if  it  never  was  followed.  But  though 
thus  employed  in  the  education  of  children,  though  at  the 
fame  time  projedling  the  plan  of  fome  great  poem,  for  he 
was  not  yet  determined  as  to  the  kind,  from  which  he  ex- 
pedled  to  reap  immortal  fame;  yet  in  1641,  he  found  time 
to  give  vent  to  that  wrath,  which  he  had  been  treafuring  up 
for  fome  years  again!!  the  prelates,  by  publifhing  the  live 
following  pieces  :  the  firlf,  intituled,  Of  reformation 
<c  touching  church-difcipline  in  England,  and  the  caufes  that 
*c  have  hitherto  hindered  it the  fecond,  u  Of  Prelatical 
<c  Epifcopacy,  and  whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the 
cc  Apoltolical  times,  by  virtue  of  thofe  Tellimonies,  which 
*c  are  alleged  to  that  purpofe  in  fome  late  Treatifes,  one 
cc  whereof  goes  under  the  name  of  James  archbilhop  of  Ar- 
cc  magh  the  third,  66  The  Reafon  of  Church-government 
cc  urged  again!!  the  Prelacy  the  fourth,  cc  Animadverfions 
cc  upon  the  Remonltrant’s  defence  again!!  Smedtymnuus 
the  fifth,  u  An  Apology  for  Smedtymnuus.” 

In  1643,  marr^e(^  a  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  Efq; 
of  Forellhill  in  Oxfordfhire,  a  gentleman  of  good  eilate  arid 
reputation,  but  a  firm  Royaliil  :  who  had  not  cohabited 
with  her  hufband  much  above  a  month,  when,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  vifiting  her  friends,  fhe  deferted  him.  Mr.  John 
Phillips,  who  wrote  his  uncle’s  life,  imputes  this  defertion 
to  the  different  principles  of  the  two  families  ;  and  fuppofes, 
that  fome  of  Mr.  Powell’s  might  begin  to  repent  of  having 
formed  a  connection,  which  they  thought  would  be  a  blot  in 
their  efcutcheon,  whenever  that  court  fhould  come  to  flouri!h 
again,  as  they  then  expe&ed  it  foon  would.  Milton  fent 
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lepeated  meffages  and  letters  to  her,  but  /he  took  no  notice 
I pf  them,  nor  entertained  the  lead  thought  of  returning  ; 
jipon  which  he  became  fo  incenfed,  that  he  made  a  refolu- 
!  ion  never  to  receive  her  any  more,  and  wrote  four  pieces 
in  defence  of  that  refolution.  The  fir  ft  is  intituled,  44  The 
4  Do  cirine  and  Difcipline  of  Divorce  reffored  to  the  good  of 
4  both  Sexes,  from  the  bondao-e  of  the  canon  law  and  other 
4  miftakes,  to  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  in  Law  and 
4  Gofpel  compared,  &c.”  The  grand  pofition  which  he 
1  Jnaintains  in  this  treatife  is,  that  44  indifpofition,  unfitnefs,  or 
contrariety  of  mind,  arifing  from  a  caufe  in  nature  un¬ 
changeable,  hindering,  and  ever  likely  to  hinder,  the 
4  main  benefits  of  conjugal  fociety,  which  are  folace  and 
4  peace,  is  a  greater  reafon  of  divorce  than  natural  frigidity  ; 

4  efpecially  if  there  be  no  children,  and  that  there  be  mutual 
4  con  fen  t.  ”  The  fecond  piece  was,  44  The  Judgement  of 
4  Martin  Bucer  concerning  divorce,  &:c.”  the  third,  44  Te- 
4  trachordon,  or  expofitions  upon  the  four  chief  places  in 
4  Scripture,  which  treat  of  marriage,  or  nullities  in  mar- 
4  riage,  &c.”  the  fourth,  44  Colafterion,  a  Reply  to  a 
4  namelefs  Anfwer  againft  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of 
4  divorce.”  Milton  did  fomething  more  to  convince  the 
vorld  of  the  fincerity  of  his  opinion,  and  refolution  founded 
hereon;  he  even  proceeded  to  make  his  addreffes  to  a  young 
ady  of  great  wit  and  beauty,  with  a  defign  to  marry  her: 

>ut  this  proceeding,  which  was  intended  to  cut  off  all 
houghts  of  a  reftoration,  proved  the  very  means  of  effe di¬ 
ng  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  did  not  fuffer  this  incident  to  affedf 
iis  care  and  affiduity  in  the  academy;  and  in  1644,  at 
equeft  of  his  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
Irefled,  he  publifhed  his  fmall  piece  44  Upon  Education  ;” 
ind  alfo  another  piece,  intituled,  44  Areopagirica,  or  a  fpeech 
4  for  the  liberty  of  unlicenfed  printing.”  His  father  being 
:ome  to  live  with  him  upon  the  furrender  of  Reading,  in 
April  1643,  and  his  academy  increafing,  he  hired  a  larger 
loufe  in  Barbican  ;  but  before  his  removal  thither,  vifiting  a 
elation  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  furprifed  with  the 
entrance  of  his  wife,  who  fubmitting  herfelf,  implored  par- 
ion  and  reconciliation  on  her  knees.  Fie  took  her  again  to 
lis  bofom,  and  received  her,  as  foon  as  he  was  fettled  at  his 
lew  houfe  in  Barbican,  about  July  1645.  Mr.  Elijah  Fen-  Prefixed  to 
on,  in  his  44  Life  of  Milton,”  obferves,  that  it-  is  not  to  be  I’aradife 
loubted,  but  the  above-mentioned  interview  between  Milton  CCJlt* 
md  his  wife  muff  wonderfully  affect  him  ;  and  that  perhaps  gV( 
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the  impreffion  it  made  on  his  imagination,  contributed  muc? 
to  the  painting  that  pathetic  fcene  in  “  ParadiTe  loft,”  where 
Adam’s  reconciliation  to  Eve  after  her  fall  is  thus  defcribed  : 

i(  - Soon  his  heart  relented 

1 

Towards  her  his  life  fo  late,  and  foie  delight, 

“  Now  at  his  feet  fubmiffive  in  diftrefs.” 

Book  x.  909.  ,  |i 

This  fame  year  1645,  he  publiflied  his  “  Juvenile  poems,”  ij 
both  Latin  and  Engiifh  ;  the  longs  of  which  were  fet  to  mufic 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  about 
1647,  his  wife’s  friends  took  their  leave  of  him:  for  it  may 
be  faid,  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  had  lheltered  them 
under  his  roof,  from  the  time  of  his  re-union  with  her  ;  nor 
did  they  leave  him,  till  Mr.  Powell’s  affairs  were  accommo¬ 
dated  by  Milton’s  intereft  with  the  vidtorious  party.  The 
fame  year  he  removed  to  a  fmaller  houfe  in  Holborn,  and 
kept  clofe  to  his  ftudies  ;  pleafed  to  obferve  the  public  affairs 
daily  tending  to  the  great  end  of  his  wifhes,  till  all  was 
completed  in  the  dcftrudlion  of  kingly  government  by  the 
death  of  the  king,  But  after  this  blow  was  {truck,  the  noife 
that  was  railed  againft  it  by  the  Prefbyterians,  making  him 
apprehenfive  of  a  mifcarriage  in  the  defign  of  fettling  a 
commonwealth,  he  appeared  again  publicly,  in  a  piece  in¬ 
tituled,  The  tenure  of  Kings  and  Magiftrates,  proving 
tc  that  it  is  lawful,  and  hath  been  held  fo  through  all  ages, 

<c  for  any,  who  have  the  power,  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant 
tc  or  wicked  king,  and  after  due  conviction  to  depofe  and 
tc  put  him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary  magiftrate  have  negledfed 
<c  or  denied  to  do  it  ;  and  that  they,  who  of  late  fo  much 
*c  blame  depofing,  are  the  men  that  did  it  themfelves, 

<c  1649.”  And  Scotch  Prefbyterians  fettled  at  Belfaftin 
Ireland,  revolting  foon  after  from  the  parliament,  and  join¬ 
ing  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  he  fet  his  pen  to  work,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dangers  threatening  the  new  eftablifhment  by  thefe 
proceedings.  The  piece  is  intituled,  “  Obfervations  on  the 
u  articles  of  peace  between  James  earl  of  Ormond  for  king 
“  Charles  I.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Irifh  Papifts  and  rebels 
“  on  the  other  hand,  See.  and  animadverfions  on  the  Scotch 
4C  prefbytery  at  Belfaft,  dated  Feb.  15,  1648.”  This  piece 
was  no  fooner  difpatched,  than  he  entered  upon  his  “  Hif- 
“  tory  of  England,”  a  work  planned  likewife  in  the  fame 
republican  fpirit  ;  being  undertaken,  as  he  declares  himfelf, 
with  a  view  of  preferring  his  country  from  fubmitting  to 
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any  monarchical  government  in  any  future  time,  from  the 
example  of  the  paft.  The  four  firft  books  were  finilhed  at 
this  time,  and  the  two  following,  afterwards  ;  the  whole  is 
inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  Kennet’s  “  Hiftory  of  Eng* 
land.” 

It  was  his  defign  to  have  gone  on  with  his  <c  Hiftory  of 
England $”  but  he  was  prevented  by  being  taken  into  the 
fervice  of  the  commonwealth,  and  by  being  made  Latin 
fecretary  to  the  council  of  ftate,  who  refolved  neither  to 
write  to  others  abroad,  nor  to  receive  any  anfwers,  except  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  which  was  common  to  them  all ;  and  the 
famous  u  Eixwv  B ao-iAiwi,  or  the  Pourtraiture  of  his  Sacred 
<c  Adajefty  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings,”  coming  out 
about  this  time,  that  is,  in  1649,  our  author,  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  mafters,  wrote  and  publifhed  his  “  EixcvexhafYig’9 
the  fame  year.  In  1651,  he  publifhed  his  celebrated  piece 
intituled,  “  Pro  populo  Anglicano  defenfio,  contra  Claudii 
c<  Salmafii  defenfionem  regiam  ;”  which  performance  fpread 
his  fame  over  all  Europe.  He  undertook  it  at  the  or-  Defenfi* 
ders  alfo  of  his  mailers  ;  but,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  “  with-  fecund*» 
out  any  view  of  a  reward  ;”  and  Toland  fays,  that  the 
“  1000  1.  which  he  received  for  it  from  the  commonwealth,- 
u  was  given  him  afterwards.”  While  he  was  writing  this 
piece,  he  loft  his  eye-fight,  which  had  been  decaying  for 
feveral  years  :  neverthelefs  he  perfifted  in  defending  the  caufe 
he  had  undertaken,  with  as  much  fpirit  and  refolution  as 
before.  In  1652,  was  printed  at  London,  “  Joannis 
u  Phillippi  Angli  refponfio  ad  apologiam  anonymi  cujufdam 
u  tenebrionis  pro  rege  &  populo  Anglicano  infan tiffimam 
by  which  title  Milton  had  a  mind  to  give  the  honour  to  his 
nephew  and  ward,  Mr.  John  Phillips,  who  might  indeed 
prepare  the  firft  draught;  but  that  was  fo  carefully  examined 
and  amended  by  Milton  as  to  pafs  for  his  own.  This  year 
he  loft  his  wife,  who  died  foon  after  the  delivery  of  her 
fourth  child  ;  but  he  foon  married  a  fecond,  going  on  in  the 
mean  time  as  ufual  with  the  bufinefs  of  his  pen.  In  1654, 
he  publifhed  his  46  Defenfio  fecunda  pro  populo  Anglicano,- 
“  contra  infumcm  libelhim  anonymum,  cui  titulus,  Regii 
<c  fanguinis  clamor  ad  cesium  adverfus  parricidas  Anglica- 
<c  nos.”  Milton  treats  Alexander  Morus  'as  the  author  of  the 
<c  Regii  fanguinis  clamor,  &c.”  and  abufes  him  terribly  ; 
but  Morus  was  only  the  publisher,  the  book  being  actually 
written  by  Peter  du  Moulin  the  younger,  afterwards  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Canterbury.  Morus  replying,  Milton  attacked 
him  the  year  after,  in  another  piece,  intruded,  cc  Defenfio 
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cc  pro  fe,  Ac,”  in  which,  unwilling  to  own  his  miftake,  he 
peril  (Is  in  Morus’s  being  the  author  of  the  above  work  5 
and  fo  the  controverfy  ended. 

Being  now  at  eafe  from  fcate-adverfaries  and  public  con- 
tefts,  he  had  leifure  again  to  profecute  his  own  fludies  and 
private  defigns  ;  particularly  his  44  Hiifory  of  Britain,”  and 
his  new  44  Thcfaurus  linguae  Latinae,”  according  to  the  me¬ 
thod  of  Robert  Stephens,  Pie  had  begun  this  laft  work  long 
before,  and  went  on  with  it  at  times  to  his  dying  day  :  yet 
the  papers  were  found  after  his  death  fo  irregular  and  defi¬ 
cient,  that  they  could  not  be  made  fit  for  the  prefs.  But 
they  gave  birth  to  the  44  Cambridge  Dictionary,”  publifhed 
In  16935  4-to,  the  editors  of  which  obferve,  44  that  they  made 
44  three  large  folio  volumes,  containing  a  collection  out  of 
44  all  the  befi:  and  purefi;  Roman  authors.”  In  U658,  he 
publifhed  44  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Cabinet  Council,  con- 
44  taining  the  chief  Aids  of  Empire  and  Myfteries  of  Sate, 
44  Ac.”  and  the  year  after  two  tracts,  namely,  44  A  Trea- 
44  tife  of  the  Civil  PowTer  in  Ecclefiaftical  Caufes,  and  Con- 
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44  fiderations  touching  the  likeliefi:  Means  to  remove  Hire- 


44  lings  out  of  the  Church.”  Upon  the  difiolution  of  the 
parliament  by  the  army,  after  Richard  Cromwell  had  been 
obliged  torefign  the  protectorfhip,  Milton  wrote  a  44  Letter,” 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  model  of  a  commonwealth  ;  not 
fuch  as  he  thought  the  bell,  but  what  might  be  the  moft 
readily  fettled  at  that  time,  to  prevent  the  refloration  of 
kingly  government  and  domeftic  diforders,  till  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  feafon  and  better  difpofitions  for  erecting  a  perfect 
democracy.  He  drew  up  likewife  another  piece  with  the  I 
fame  view,  which  feems  to  have  been  addrefled  to  general 
Monk  5  and  in  Feb.  this  year,  1659-60,  upon  a  profpedt 
of  the  king’s  return,  he  publifhed,  44  A  ready  and  eafy  Way 
44  to  eftablifh  a  free  Commonwealth.”  This  was  focn  after 
attacked  in  a  burlefque  pamphlet,  pretended  to  be  written 
by  Mr.  James  Harrington’s  Republican  club,  and  printed 
under  the  title  of  44  The  Cenfure  of  the  Rota  upon  Mr. 
44  Milton’s  Book,  intituled,  A  ready  and  eafy  Way  to  efta- 
44  blifh  a  free  Commonwealth,  London  printed  by  Paul 
44  Giddy,  Printer  to  the  Rota,  at  the  Windmill  in  Turn- 
44  again-Lane,  1660.”  A  fermon  being  preached  by  Dr* 
Matthew  Griffith  at  Mercer’s-chapel  in  March,  and  after¬ 
wards  publifhed  with  this  tide,  44  The  Fear  of  God  and 
the  King Milton  wrote  and  publifhed  immediately 
Brief  Notes  upon  it,”  which  were  as  fpeedily  remarked 
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ipon  by  Roger  L’Eftrange,  in  apiece  intituled,  u  No  blind 
‘  Guides,”  printed  in  his  tc  Apology’’  at  London,  1660. 

Perceiving  the  king’s  reftoration  unavoidable,  he  began  to 
•  >:aft  about’ for  his  own  fafety.  He  was  removed  from  the 
office  of  Latin  fecretary  to  the  parliament  juft  before  ;  and 
t  is  manifeft,  that  he  acquitted  himfelf  well  in  the  execution 
)f  it.  His  cc  Letters,”  which  are  publifhed,  are  an  illuf- 
rious  proof  of  his  abfolute  maftery  in  that  language  :  they 
:  trc  compofed  upon  the  moft  difficult  fubjecls,  and  may  ferve 
| is  the  beft  models  to  his  fucceftors  in  that  poft.  To  thefe 
pre  generally  added  the  cc  Protectors  Manifefto,”  containing 
j:he  reafons  of  his  making  war  with  Spain  in  1655,  as  being 
j:he  undoubted  produdtion  of  Milton’s  pen  ;  and  fome  have, 
|iot  without  probability,  given  him  the  honour  of  the  Latin 

I/erfes  fometimes  afcribed  to  his  friend  Andrew  Marvell, 
md  fent  with  his  picture  as  a  prefent  to  Ohriftina  queen  of 
Sweden.  Mean  while  he  withdrew  to  a  friend’s  houfe  in 
Bartholomew  Clofe ;  and  by  this  means,  although  his 
-  '[ :c  Iconoclaftes,”  and  “  Pro  populo  Anglicano  defenfio,” 

:  were  both  burnt  by  the  hangman,  yet  he  efcaped  the  parti- 
,  eular  profecution  at  ftrft  intended  againft  him.  His  friends, 
Andrew  Marvell  particularly,  then  member  for  Hull,  acted 
vigoroufly  in  his  behalf,  and  made  a  confiderable  party  for 
him  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  a  'juft  efteem  for  his 
admirable  parts  and  learning  having  procured  him  many  fa¬ 
vourers,  even  among  thofe  who  detefted  his  principles,  he 
was  included  in  the  general  amnefty.  As  foon  as  the  ftorm 
was  quite  blown  over,  he  quitted  his  hiding-place,  and  took 
a  houfe  in  Holborn  near  Red-Lion-Fields  ;  for,  ever  ft  nee 
the  year  1652,  he  had  lived  in  Petty-France,  Weftminfter, 
;n  a  houfe  which  opened  into  St.  James’s  Park.  He  foon 
'emoved  to  Jewen-ftreet  near  Alderfgate ;  from  whence, 
marrying  a  third  wife,  he  not  long  after  removed  to  a  houfe 
in  the  Artillery- Walk  leading  to  Bunhili-Fields.  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  obferves,  that  ct  this  was  his  laft  ftage  in  this  world 
but  it  was  of  many  years  continuance,  more,  perhaps,  than 
he  had  had  in  any  other  place.  Here,  we  are  told,  that 
he  ufed  to  ftt  in  a  grey  coarfe  cloth  ccat,  at  the  door  in 
warm  fummer  weather,  to  enjoy  the  freih  air  ;  and  thus,  as 
well  as  in  his  own  room,  received  the  viftts  of  perfons  of 
diftinguiftied  parts  and  quality. 

Though  his  circumftances  were  much  reduced  by  confL 
|  derable  lodes  at  the  Reftoration,  yet  his  principles. not  fufter- 
ing  him  to  feek  or  to  accept  any  public  employment  at 
court  (for  it  is  Laid  that  Charles  IX.  would  have  continued 
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him  Latin  fecretarv  .  he  fat  cown  to  his  ftudies,  and  appl.t; 
himfeit  did  gently  to  h n \ ih  his  grand  poem.  In  this  purLit 
he  had  a  peribn  to  read  to  h  m  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  £11  wood, 
afterwards  an  eminent  writer  among  the  Quakers,  attended 
him  for  this  purpofe,  and  went  everv  day,  in  the  afternoon, 
except  Sunday,  to  reN  to  him  dome  book  in  Latin.  In 
1665,  he  retired  with  his  family  from  tr.e  plague  to  a  fmail 
houfe,  which  was  hired  for  him  at  St.  Giles's  Chalfont  in 
Buckinghamfhire  :  and  there  Mr.  Ell  wood  v; firing  him,  had 
Ci  Paradife  Aoft,”  then  £ni;fted,  put  into  his  hands  by  Mil- 
ton,  who  defired,  “  that  he  would  read  it  over,  and  give 
cc  him  his  judgement.”  Upon  returning  it,  he  modeftlv  and 
freely  did  fo :  c‘  and  after  dome  farther  difccurfe  about  :tP* 
F.:  wood’s  fays  Mr.  Ellwood.  “  I  plea  fan  tlv  told  him,  that  he  had  laid 
<c  much  of  Paradife  loft  ;  but  what  had  he  to  fay  of  Paradife 
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found?”  I  rom  this  hint  he  bezan  his  “  Paradife  Re- 
cc  gained,”  and  tinifhed  it  not  long  after  his  return  to  Lon¬ 
don,  which  was  as  10 on  as  the  ficknefs  was  over  in  1666. 

Paradife  Loft”  was  publifhed  in  1667  ;  in  1670,  ct  Para- 
4C  dife  Regained,”  a  poem  in  four  books,  to  which  was 
added,  ci  Samfon  Agoniftes,  a  Dramatic  Poem.”  The  fe- 
cor.d  edition  of  “  Paradife  Loft”  C2me  out  in  1674,  in 
which,  among  other  alterations,  was  this,  that  the  poem, 
which  at  hrft  contained  only  ten,  was  divided  into  twelve 
books.  i  he  third  edition  was  published  in  16" 8  ;  and  the 
fourth,  a  very  pompous  or.e  in  folio,  with  56  Paradife  Re- 
“  gained”  and  Samfon  Agoniftes”  annexed  to  it,  in  1688, 
by  fubfeription  :  wherein  appear  the  names  of  Dorfst ,  Wal¬ 
ler,  Dryden,  and  ail  the  men  of  diftinguifhed  talents  in 
polite  literature  at  that  time.  It  has  gone  through  number- 
lefs  editions  iince  ;  particularly  one  in  1727,  8vo,  with  an 
account  of  Milton's  life  by  Mr.  Elijah  r  enton,  and  another 
in  1749,  by  Dr.  Newton  in  410,  and  afterwards  in  8vo, 
with  notes  of  various  authors.  Dr.  Bentley  publ  lhed  an 
edition  of  this  poem  in  1732,  yto,  but  it  did  not  grow  into 
any  credit ;  for  it  was  attached  by  feveral  writers,  particu¬ 
lar!  ybyDr.  Zachary  Pearce,  afterwards  bifhopor  Rochefter, 
who,  in  1 '33,  publifhed,  at  London,  in  8vo,  c‘  A  ide- 
i4  view  of  the  Text  of  the  Tv/elve  Books  of  Milton's  Para- 
44  diie  Loft,  in  which  the  chief  of  Dr.  Bentley’s  Emenda- 
wt  tions  are  con  fide  red,  and  feverai  other  Emendations  arc 
Obfervations  are  ottered  to  the  Public.”  Dr.  Pearce 
obferves  in  this  piece,  “  that  Milton  took  the  hrft  hint  of 
**  his  defign,  to  write  a  tragedy  upon  the  fubject  of  his 
poem,  from  an.  Italian  tragedy  called  4  Ii  Paradifo  per; 0/ 
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for  it  is  certain,  that  Milton  firft  defigned  a  tragedy  • 
and  there  is  flill  extant  fever al  plans  of  c  Paradife  Loft’  in 
the  form  of  a  tragedy*  in  our  poet’s  own  hand- writing.” 
t  may  be  as  well  to  oblerve  here,  that  Dr.  Newton  after- 
ards  publifhed  a  third  volume*  in  the  fame  variorum  man¬ 
or  as  the  two  former,  containing  cc  Paradife  Regained,” 
Samfon  Agonides,”  and  the  reft  of  Milton’s  poems : 
hich  complete  collection  of  his  poetical  works  has  fmce 
oen  printed  in  three  volumes  octavo. 

To  go  on  with  our  author.  In  1669,  he  publifhed  his 
Hidory  of  Britain,”  which  he  had  been  fo  long  about  1 
ut  Toland  obferves,  that  “  we  have  not  this  hidory  as  it 
came  out  of  his  hands  ;  for  the  licenfers,”  fays  he,  cc  thofe 
fworn  officers  to  deflroy  learning,  liberty,  and  good 
;  fenfe,  expunged  feveral  paflages  of  it,  wherein  he  expofed 
the  fuperdition,  pride,  and  cunning  of  the  popifh  monks 
in  the  Saxon  times  ;  but  applied  by  the  lagacious  licenfers 
to  Charles  the  Second’s  bifhops.”  Milton  however  be- 
£  owed  a  copy  of  the  unlicenfed  papers  on  the  earl  of  Angle- 
a  ;  and  they  have  fmce  been  inferted  in  their  proper  places, 
l  1672,  came  out  his  66  Artis  logicse  plenior  inditutio  ad 
Rami  methodum  concinnata:”  he  had  publifhed  in  1661, 
Accidence  commenced  Grammar and  thefe  pieces 
ay  ferve  as  indances  of  one  of  the  greated  geniufes  that 
'er  lived,  {looping  to  the  lowed  and  dried:  fubjects,  out  of 
zeal  for  right  education,  which  he  (hewed  throughout  his 
e.  Upon  the  indulgence  granted  to  the  Didenters  in 
S73,  he  publifhed  a  defence  of  univerfal  toleration  for 
dtaries  of  all  denominations,  except  Papids,  in  a  difcourfe 
tituled,  ct  Of  true  Religion,  Hereiy,  Schifm,  Toleration, 
and  what  bed  Means  may  be  ufed  againft  the  Growth  of 
Popery.”  There  are  fome  paffages  in  this  piece,  which 
evv,  that  Milton  had  changed  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
me  nice  points  touching  doctrines,  fmce  his  younger  days; 
id  it  is  obfervable,  that  he  alfo  changed  it  more  than  once 
ith  regard  to  the  feveral  fects  of  religion.  For,  in.  his 
rly  years,  he  was  a  favourer  of  the  Puritans  ;  in  his  middle 
';e,  he  was  bed  pleafed  with  the  Independents  and  Anabap- 
ils,  as  allowing  more  liberty  than  others,  and  coming 
iared  in  his  opinion  to  the  primitive  practice ;  but  in  the 
tter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  not  a  profeded  member  of  any 
irticular  feet  among  Chridians,  frequented  none  of  their 
lemblies,  nor  ufed  any  of  their  rites  in  his  family.  . 

In  1674,  he  publifhed  Ci  Epidolarum  fatniliarium  liber  i. 
Sc  Prolufiones  quaedam  oratorio  in  Collegio  Chridi  ha- 
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<c  bits  and  u  A  Declaration  of  the  Poles  concerning  the 
“  Eledtion  of  their  King  John  III.  tranflated  by  him  from 
the  Dutch. ”  He  died  this  year  at  his  houfe  at  Bunhill, 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  was  interred  near  his 
father  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles  Cripplegate  :  but  nc 
monument  being  found  there  afterwards,  a  decent  one  was 
eredted  in  1737)  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  by  Mr.  Benlon. 
Though  his  death  was  occafioned  by  the  gout,  yet  it  was 
fo  eafy,  that  the  perfons  in  the  room  did  not  perceive  the 
time  of  his  expiring.  He  left  fome  pieces  in  manufeript ; 
among  the  reft,  “  The  brief  Hiftory  of  Mufcovy,  and  ol 
“  their  lefs  known  Countries,  lying-  Eaftward  of  Ruftia  as 
u  far  as  Cathay  j”  which  was  printed,  1682,  in  8vo, 
His  cc  Hiftorical,  political,  and  mifcellaneous  works,”  were 
printed  in  three  thin  volumes  folio,  1698,  at  London, 
though  Amfterdam  is  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  with  the 
life  of  the  author  by  Mr.  Toland  ;  but  a  more  complete  and 
elegant  edition  of  them  was  published  in  two  volumes  folio, 
in  1738.  To  this  edition  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Milton  by  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  with 
an  appendix  containing  two  diflertations :  the  firft,  con¬ 
cerning  the  author  of  “  Entwi/  Ba<nAnai,”  and  concerning 
the  ct  Prayer  of  Pamela,”  fubjoined  to  feveral  editions  of 
that  book  :  the  fecond,  concerning  the  commiffion  faid  to 
be  given  by  king  Charles  I.  in  the  year  164.1,  to  the  Irifh 
Papifts,  for  taking  up  arms  againft  the  Proteftants  in  Ire¬ 
land.  In  this  edition  alfo  the  feveral  pieces  are  difpofed 
according  to  the  order  of  their  dates,  with  the  addition  of 
a  Latin  tradt,  omitted  by  Mr.  Toland,  concerning  the 
reafons  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1655  ;  and  feveral  pages 
in  the  “  Hiftory  of  Britain,”  expunged  by  the  licenfers 
of  the  prefs.  Thefe  profe  works  of  Milton  have  ftnee  been 
reprinted,  under  Dr.  Birch’s  inflection,  in  two  volumes  4to, 
which,  with  Dr.  Newton’s  edition  of  his  poems,  completes 
all  his  works,  in  five  volumes  4to.  Fora  character  of  thefe, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  if  we  did  not  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Johnfon’s  jncomparable  critique. 

As  to  Milton’s  perfon,  in  his  youth  he  was  remarkably 
handfome ;  on  which  account,  while  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
called  the  u  lady  of  Ghrift’s-college  cc  a  quibufdam  au- 
divi  nuper  domina,”  fays  he,  in.  one  of  his  academical 
prolufions.  The  colour  of  his  hair  was  a  light  brown  ;  the 
fymmetry  of  his  features  exadt,  enlivened  w7ith  an  agreeable 
air,  and  a  beautiful  mixture  of  fair  and  ruddy,  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  compliment  paid  him  by  John  Baptifta  Man- 
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0,  before  related.  He  tells  ushimfelf,  cc  he  was  bltfe-eyed;” 

!c  but  his  eyes,”  Mr.  Wood  fays,  “  were  none  of  the 
c  quickeft.”  His  ftature  did  not  exceed  the  middle  lize  .‘  Faftl* 

\e  was  neither  too  lean  nor  too  fat  :  his  limbs  well-propor- 
doned,  nervous,  and  adfive  :  but  his  conftitution  was  ten¬ 
der,  and  his  health  infirm.  In  his  diet  abftemious,  and 
verfe  to  ftrong  liquors.  His  deportment  was  ere£I,  open, 
nd  affable  ;  his  converfation  eafy,  chearful,  and  inftrudfive* 
dis  genius  and  reading  are  feen  in  his  works,  in  which, 
towever,  ct  fuch  inequalities  are  found,  as  fhew  him  fome-  Fenton's 
6  times  to  have  been  no  more  than  one  of  the  people.”  ^Mil* 
This  may  be  owing  to  that  peculiarity  in  his  make,  which  ton’ 
vlr.  Phillips  relates  as  having  received  from  himfelf,  viz. 
c  that  his  poetical  vein  flowed  more  happily  at  one  feafon 
c  of  the  year  than  another.”  His  moral  and  religious  cha- 
adder  was  excellent,  but  certainly  pufhed  too  far  :  for  there 
vere  feafons  enough  in  his  life,  when  his  zeal  carried  both 
o  a  fanatical  height,  and  when  he  might  be  laid  to  be  mad 
vith  virtue  and  religion.  Though  the  eflate  left  him  by 
ris  father  was  but  lfnall,  yet  his  frugality  made  it  ierve  both 
umfelf  and  his  family.  'Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life, 
le  fold  the  greater  part  of  his  library,  becaufe  his  heirs  knew 
lot  how  to  ufe  it,  and  becaufe  he  thought  he  could  difpofe 
>f  it  to  better  advantage  than  they.  He  died  worth  1500I. 
ind  his  houfehold  goods.  His  three  wives  were  all  maidens 
vhen  he  married  them  ;  but  he  had  no  children  except  by 
he  firft.  His  three  daughters  furvived  him,  and  the  two 
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munger  ufed  to  read  to  him  :  they  read  to  him  in  eight  lan¬ 
guages  with  readinefs  and  accuracy,  though  they  underhood 
lothing  but  Englifh  ;  for  their  father  often  ufed  to  fay 
n  their  hearing,  “  one  tongue  was  enough  for  a  wo¬ 
man.” 


MIMNERMUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born  at 
dolophon,  according  to  Strabo;  though  Smyrna  and  Ahy-  Gceg 
>ale  put  in  their  claim  for  the  honour.  Suidas  has  placed 
lim  in  the  37th  olympiad,  which  is  fomewhat  earlier  than 
he  feven  wife  men  :  whereas  it  fhould  feem,  by  44  Laer- 
4  tius’s  Life  of  Solon,”  that  he  was  their  contemporary  : 
or  there  we  find  the  poet  wifhing  in  a  diftich  to  live  only 
"ourfcore  years  without  pain  and  care,  corrected  by  Solon, 
vho  advifed  him  to  wifh  for  no  more  than  fixty.  Strabo 
nforms  us,  in  the  book  juE  cited,  that  Mimnermus  was  a 
>iper,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  elegies,  for  that  was  the  ftrain 
le  followed  :  and  Nanno,  the  lady  that  pafles  lor  his  mifcrefs, 
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Book  I. 
Eieg.  9. 


Book  1. 
Epift.  6. 


Vita  J.  Pki 

operibus 

prasfixa. 


If 


MIMNERMUS, 

Is  recorded  to  have  got  her  livelihood  by  the  fame  profeftion* 
There  are  but  few  fragments  of  him  remaining,  yet  enough 
to  fhew  him  an  accomplifhed  mafter  in  his  way.  Quintilian 
has  given  Callimachus  the  preference  in  elegy  ;  yet  we  find 
Horace  poftponing  him  to  Mimnermus :  and  Propertius 
makes  him,  in  love  matters,  and  in  the  defcription  of  the 
fofter  pleafures,  fuperior  even  to  Homer,  as  the  more  eafy 
and  moving  of  the  two. 

<c  Plus  in  amore  valet  Mimnermi  vcrfus  Homero:  j  T 

tc  Carmina  manfuetus  lenia  quaerit  amor.’" 

Greater  in  love  Mimnerm  than  Homer  reigns  : 

For  gentle  love  demands  as  gentle  flrains.” 

His  temper  feems  to  have  been  as  truly  poetical  as  his  writ** 
ings  ,  wholly  bent  on  love  and  pleafure,  and  averfe  to  the 
lighted:  cares  of  common  bufinefs.  Horace  has  quoted  his 
opinion  about  the  iniignificancy  of  all  human  enjoyments, 
if  not  tempered  with  pleafant  humours  and  eafy  paftions. 

6C  Si,  Mimnermus  uti  cenfet,  fine  amore  jocifque 
Nil  eft  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocifque.” 

If  without  love  and  jefts,  as  Mimnerm  proves, 

“  All  things  are  dull ;  live  in  your  jefts  and  loves.” 

Indeed  the  Grecian  poet  was  fo  entirely  in  this  v/ay  of  thinks 
ing,  that  it  was  a  pleafant  and  a  pardonable  blunder  of  the 
honeft  old  commentator  upon  Horace,  to  call  Mimnermus 
an  Epicurean,  though  he  lived  above  300  years  before  the 
author  of  that  name  and  fe£h 

ill 

MIRANDULA  (John  Picus,  earl  of),  a  prodigy  of 
parts  and  learning,  was  the  youngeft  child  of  John  Francis 
Picus,  earl  of  Mirandula  and  Concordia,  and  born  Feb, 

24,  1463.  His  father  dying  early,  he  was  left  to  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  took  all  imaginable  care  of  his  education  ;  and 
the  progrefs  he  made  in  letters  was  fo  extremely  rapid,  that 
it  was  matter  of  aftonifhment  to  fee  even  a'  boy  one  of  the 
iirft  poets  and  orators  of  his  age.  What  contributed  to 
this  progrefs,  befides  intenfe  application,  was  great  force  of 
parts,  and  a  memory  fo  tenacious,  as  to  let  nothing  be  loft 
which  he  had  ever  read  or  heard  of.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age,  being  defigned  for  the  church,  he  was  fent  to  Bologna, 
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k'O  hudy  canon  lav/ ;  and  though  he  v/as  foon  difgufted  with 
a  hudy  fo  little  fuited  to  his  fine  parts  and  fertile  fancy,  yet 
[he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  it  fuhicient  to  enable  him  to 
(abridge  the  “  Decretals,”  and  to  comprife,  in  a  flsort  compafs, 
the  efientials  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  merit  the  applaufe  of 
the  moll  learned  canonifls.  Leaving  Bologna,  he  fpent 
feven  years  in  vifiting  the  mod:  famous  univerhties  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  in  converfing  with  the  mod:  eminent  men  in 
every  fcience  and  profeffion  ;  and  applied  himfelf,  in  the 
'mean  time,  to  almoh  every  thing  which  could  exercife  the 
wit  and  attention  of  man. 

After  this,  replete  with  knowledge  of  every  kind,  he  re- 
f  turned  and  went  to  Rome,  where,  in  i486,  he  puhliihed, 
I  to  the  aflonifhment  of  the  unlverfe,  nine  hundred  propo- 
Ifitions  in  logic,  mathematics,  phydcs,  divinity,  cabalihic 
■  learning,  and  magic,  drawn  not  only  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  even  from  Jewidi  and  Arabian  writers.  He 
jpublifhed  them  in  all  the  fchools  of  Italy,  and  engaged  to 
^maintain  them  openly:  and,  to  encourage  the  learned  to 
attack  them,  he  promifed,  in  an  advertifement  fubjoined  to 
them,  that  “  if  any  philofopher  or  divine  would  come  to 
“  Rome  to  difpute  with  him,  upon  any  or  all  of  them,  he 
“  would  defray  the  expences  of  his  journey  from  the  re- 
cc  moteh  corners  of  Italy.”  Can  any  thing  be  more  won¬ 
derful  than  this  ?  that  a  young  man,  wdio  had  not  reached 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  fhould  undertake  to  perform  a  thing, 
which  would  have  been  too  hard  for  the  oldeh  and  moll 
learned  man  living  ?  Envy,  however,  was  inhantly  roufed  ; 
and  if  fhe  could  not  extihguifh  the  glory  of  Picas,  which 
already  was  fpread  far  and  near,  was  determined  at  leaf!  that 
it  fhould  not  blaze  higher.  In  fhort,  the  propcfitions  were 
charged  with  herefy,  and  Picus  could  not  obtain  permiffion 
to  difpute  upon  them.  Pope  Innocent  V IL.  appointed 
commiflaries  to  examine  them,  and  thirteen  were  picked 
out  to  fupport  the  charge.  Picus  publifhed  an  u  Apology,” 
in  which  he  explained  the  propositions  excepted  againft 
in  a  good  fenfe,  and  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  judgement 
of  the  Holy  See  :  yet  the  Pope  hill  forbad  the  reading  of  his 
thefes  ;  and,  when  Picus  retired  from  Rome,  he  caufed 
him  to  be  cited  forne  time  after,  upon  a  falfe  information 
that  he  had  not  obeyed  his  orders.  While  things  were  in 
this  hate,  Alexander  VI.  afcended  the  papal  throne,  and 
granted  him  a  brief  of  abfolution,  June  18,  1493.  In  the 
moan  time  we  muh  not  omit  a  little  hory  in  Picus’s  “  Apo- 
^  l°gy/'  becaufe  it  may  ferve,  as  'well  as  a  volume,  to 
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convince  the  half-learned  tribe,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  talk 
upon  what  they  do  not  underftand.  One  of  Ficus’s  cen- 
furers,  and  unfortunately  a  divine  too,  being  afked  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Cabala,  replied  very  learnedly,  that 
Cabala  was  a  very  wicked  and  diabolical  man,  who  had 
written  againft  Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  his  followers  had 
46  obtained  the  name  of  Cabalifts.” 

In  1491,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  twenty- eight,  Picus  bid 
adieu  to  profane  literature,  and  applied  himfclf  wholly  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Fie  undertook  to  combat 
the  Jews  and  Mahometans,  and  to  confound  judicial  aftro- 
logy,  which  then  prevailed  mightily  :  and  in  this  manner 
he  fpent  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Some  have 
related,  that  a  fpirit  of  refentment  fet  him  upon  the  aftrolo- 
gers,  becaufe  they  had  foretold  that  he  fhould  die  at  the 
end  of  his  33d  year.  But  there  is  no  good  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  this  :  and  if  the  aftrologers  did  foretell  this,  though 
their  predidHons  have  ufually  been  declared  after  the  fadt 
has  come  to  pafs,  it  is  certain  they  foretold  wrong :  for  Pi¬ 
cus  did  not  live  fo  long,  but  died  at  Florence,  Nov.  17, 
1494,  when  he  was  only  thirty-one  years,  eight  months, 
and  twenty-four  days  old.  The  fame  year,  he  fold  his  pa¬ 
trimony  at  Mirandula,  for  a  frnall  price,  to  his  nephew  John 
Francis  Picus,  and  diftributed  part  of  it  to  the  poor,  and 
with  the  other  part  purchafed  fome  lands  at  Ferrara,  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  and  a  few  domeftics.  He  had  cultivated  poetry 
much  in  his  youth,  and  had  compofed  five  books  of  amorous 
poems  in  Latin,  and  a  great  number  of  verfes  in  Italian  ; 
but  all  thefe  he  burned  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  that  adtion 
gave  birth  to  a  pretty  Greek  epigram  by  Angelus  Politianus, 
and  to  be  found  in  his  works.  He  was  interred  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  habit  of  a  Jacobin,  having  taken  a 
refolution,  juft  before  his  death,  to  enter  into  that  orders 
and  upon  his  tomb  was  jnfcribed  this  epitaph  : 

“  Joannes  jacet  hie  Mirandula  :  cetera  norunt 
“  Et  Tagus,  &  Ganges  forfan  &  Antipodes.” 

Short  as  his  life  was,  he  compofed  a  great  number  of 
v/orks,  which  have  often  been  printed  feparately  and  toge¬ 
ther.  They  have  been  printed  together  as  Bologna,  1496; 
at  Venice,  1498;  at  Strafburg,  1504;  at  Bafil,  1557, 
1573,  I6oi,  all  in  folio.  The  edition  of  1601  contains 
the  following  works  :  1.  “  Heptaplus,  id  eft,  de  Dei 

f6  Creatoris  opere  fex  dierum  libri  feptem.”  This  is  rathe.- 

"  '  *  *  -  *  -  -V  ;  '  v  7-  >4  • 
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Ian  ella y  than  a  work,  and  Teems  to  have  been  written 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  authorife  and  fupport  thofe  Platonic 
ideas,  with  which  his  warm  imagination  was  not  a  little 
inebriated.  2.  44  Conclufiones  900,  quas  dim  Romas 
44  difputandas  exhibuit.”  But  the  editors  have  omitted  the 
advertifement  fubjoined  at  their  fird  publication,  which  runs 
thus  :  44  Conclufiones  non  difputabuntur  nifi  pod  Epipha- 
niam,  interim  publicabuntur  in  omnibus  Italiae  gymnaSiis $ 


it 


44  &  li  quis  philofophus  aut  theologus  ab  extrema  Italia 

44  arguendi  gratia  Romani  venire  voluerit,  ipfe  pollicetur 
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dominus  difputaturus,  Se  viatici  expenfas  ilii  loluturum  de 
fuo.”  3.  44  Apologia  adverfus  eos,  qui  aliquot  propo- 
litiones  theologicas  carpebant.”  4.  44  De  ente  &  uno 
opus,  in  quo  plurimi  loci  in  Moife,  in  Platone  &  Ari- 
44  dotele  explicantur.”  This  is  very  metaphysical,  and  very 
Platonical.  5.  44  De  hominis  dignitate  oratio.”  Miran- 
dula  difcovers  here  many  Secrets  of  the  Jewifh  cabala,  of  the 
Chaldean  and  Perfian  philofophers.  6.  44  Regulae  xii.  partial 
excitantes,  partim  dirigentes  hominem  in  pugna  ipiri- 
44  tuali.”  7.  44  In  Pfalmum  xv.  commentaries. ”  8.  44  In 
44  orationem  Dominicam  expolitio.”  9.  44  Aurese  &  fami- 
liares  epidolae.”  Thefe  are  full  of  wit  and  learning  ;  and, 
perhaps,  at  prefent,  the  moil  ufeful  and  entertaining  part  of 
his  works  :  on  which  account  the  public  is  much  obliged  to 
the  learned  Chriftopher  Cellarius,  forgiving  a  corred  edition 
of  them  with  notes,  as  he  did  in  8vo,  1682.  10.  44  Dif- 

44  putationum  in  aftrologiam  libri  xii.”  Though  this  had 
not  received  his  lait  hand,  yet  it  is  the  mod  folid  and  belt- 
reafoned  of  all  his  works.  11.  44  Commento  fopra  una 
44  canzone  de  amore,  compofta  da  Girolomo  Benivieni,  fe- 
44  cunuo  la  mente  h  Opinione  de  Platonici translated 
into  Englilh  by  Thomas  Stanley,  1651,  in  8vo.  This  was 
a  fine  Subject  for  a  man  of  Miranduia’s  imagination  and 
principles.  12.  44  Elegia  in  iaudem  Hieronymi  Benivieni  5” 
in  Latin  and  Italian, 

All  his  works  not  only  difcover  the  Sharped  wit,  and  the 
mod  extenlive  knowledge,  but  they  are  written  alfo  with 
the  utmod  eafe  and  elegance.  They  have,  mod  of  them, 
been  translated  into  French  and  Italian.  As  for  himfelf,  he 
may  well  be  looked  on,  as  he  has  often  been  calied,  the 
phoenix  of  his  age;  and  Scaliger  himfelf,  not  over  fond  of 
panegyrizing,  was  fo  druck  with  the  combination  of  vad 
qualities  in  this  uncommon  man,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
calling  him  44  Mondrum  fine  vitio.” 
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His  life,  prefixed  to  his  works,  and  afterwards  inferted 
in  Bate’s  “  Vitae  illuftrium  virorum,  was  written  by  his 
nephew,  John  Francis  Picus,  who  was  alfo  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  man ;  and  of  whom,  therefore,  we  fhall  now  give  feme 
account. 


MIRANDULA  (John  Francis  Ficus,  prince  of;, 
was  the  fon  of  Galeoti  Picus,  the  eldefi:  brother  of  John' 
Picus,  juft  recorded,  and  born  about  1469.  He  cultivated 
learning  and  the  fciences,  after  the  example  of  his  uncle  ; 
but  he  had  dominions  and  a  principality  to  fuperintend, 
which  involved  him  in  great  troubles,  and  at  laft  coft  him  , 
his  life.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1499,  he  fuc- 
ceeded,  as  eldeil:  fon,  to  his  eftates ;  but  was  fcarce  in 
poiTefiicn,  when  his  brothers  Lewis  and  Frederic  combined 
againft  him  ;  and,  by  the  aftiftance  of  the  emperor  Maximi- 
liam  I.  and  Hercules  I.  duke  of  Ferrara,  fucceeded.  John 
Francis,  driven  from  his  principality  in  1502,  was  forced  to 
Peek  refuge  in  different  countries  for  nine  vears ;  till  at 
length  Pope  Julius  II.  invading  and  becoming  mafter  of 
Mirandula,  put  to  flight  Frances  Trivulce,  the  widow 
of  Lewis,  and  re-eftablifned  John  Francis  in  1511.  But 
he  could  not  maintain  his  poff  long  :  for  the  Pope’s  troops 
being  beaten  by  the  French  at  Ravenna,  April  11,  1512, 
John  James  Trivulce,  general  of  the  French  army,  forced 
away  John  Francis  again,  and  fet  up  Frances  Trivulce, 
who  was  his  natural  daughter.  John  Francis  became  a 
refugee  a  fecond  time,  and  fo  continued  for  two  years ; 
when,  the  French  being  driven  out  of  Italy,  he  was  reftored 
again  in  1515.  Fie  lived  from  that  time  in  the  quiet  pof- 
feiTion  of  his  dominions,  till  October  1533;  and  then  Ga¬ 
leoti  Picus,  his  nephew,  i.  e.  the  fon  of  his  brother  Lewis, 
entered  his  cafide  by  night  with  forty  armed  men,  and  af- 
faftinated  him,  with  his  eldeft  fon  Albert  Picus.  He  died 
embracing  the  crucifix,  and  imploring  pardon  of  God  for 
his  fins. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  letters,  and  applied  himfelf  in- 
tenfely,  at  the  feafons  of  his  leifure,  to  reading  and  writing. 

He  feems  to  have  been  a  more  voluminous  writer  than  his 
uncle  ;  and  fuch  of  his  works  as  were  then  compofed,  were 
inferted  in  the  Strafburgh  edition  of  his  uncle’s,  in  1504,  and 
continued  in  thofe  of  Bafil  1573  and  1601.  Among  thefe 
are,  1.  c*  De  ftudio  divinae  &  humanse  philofophiae,  libri 

duo.”  In  this  he  compares  profane  philofophy  with  the 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  fhews  how  preferable  the 

latter 
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[  latter  is  to  the  former.  2.  44  De  imaginatione  liber. 

3.  46  De  imitatione  ad  Petrum  Bembum  epiftolae  duse,  Sz 
44  ejus  refponfum.”  4.  44  De  rerum  praenotione,  libri  ix 
■  In  this  book  of  the  Prefcience  of  things,  he  treats  of  the  di¬ 
vine  prefcience,  and  of  that  knowledge  which  fome  pretend 
to  have  of  things  future,  by  compacts  with  evil  fpirits,  by 
allrology,  chiromancy,  geomancy,  and  the  like  means, 
which  he  confutes  at  large.  5.  44  Examen  vanitatis  doc- 
}44  trin;n  gentium  Sz  veritatis  difciplinae  Chriftianae,  &c.” 
f  wherein  he  oppofes  the  errors  of  the  philofophers,  thofe  of 
Ariflotle  particularly.  6.  44  Epiftolarum  libri  quatuor.” 

7.  4C  De  reformandis  moribus  oratio  ad  Leonem  X.  Thefe 
land  fome  more  pieces' are  to  be  found  in  the  editions  above- 
mentioned  of  his  uncle’s  works  ;  but  there  are  other  of  his 
writings,  which  have  never  been  collected  together,  but 
have  always  continued  feparate,  as  they  were  firft  pub- 
lifhed :  as,  44  Vita  Hieronymi  Savonarola;  De  veris 
44  calamitatum  temporum  noftrorum  caufis  liber  ;  De  anirms 
44  immortalitate  ;  Dialogus  cui  nomen  Strix,  five  de  ludifi- 
44  catione  daemonum  ;  Hymni  heroici  tres  ad  Trinitatem, 

44  Chriflum,  &  Virginem  ;  De  Venere  Sz  Cupidineexpellen- 
44  dis  carmen  heroicum  :  Liber  de  Providentia  Dei  contra 
44  philofophaftros  ;  De  auro  turn  aeftimando,  turn  confici- 
44  endo,  turn  utendo  libri  tres,  Szc.”  44  There  is  not,”  Ecc!ef,  au- 
fays  Du  Pin,  44  fo  much  wit,  fprightlinefs,  fubtilty,  and  ^eresn0tf the 
44  elegance,  in  the  works  of  Francis  Picus,  as  in  thofe  of  century. 

44  his  uncle  ;  no,  nor  yet  fo  much  learning :  but  there  is 
44  more  evennefs  and  folidity.” 

MIR/EUS  (Aubertus),  a  learned  German,  .  was 
born  at  Brufiels  in  1573  ;  and  was  firf:  almoner  and  librarian 
of  Albert,  Archduke  of  Auftria.  He  was  an  Ecclefiaftic, 
and  laboured  all  his  life  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  of  his 
[country.  He  died  in  1640.  His  works  are,  1.  44  Elogia 
44  illullrium  Belgii  fcriptorum.”  2.  44  Opera  Pliflorica  Sz 
44  Diplomatica.”  This  is  a  colleHion  of  charters  and  di¬ 
plomas,  relating  to  the  Low  Countries.  The  befl  edition 
I  is  that  of  1724,  2  vols.  in  folio,  by  Foppens^  who  hath 
;  made  notes,  corrections,  and  additions  to  it.  3.  44  Rerum 
•4  Belgicarum  Chronicon  ufeful  for  the  hiftory  of  the 
j  Low  Countries.  44  De  rebus  Bohemicis,  nmo.”  5.  44  Bi- 
4  bliotheca  Ecclefiaftica.”  6.  44  Vita  Jufri  Lipfii,  &c.” 
l^enetration  and  exadhiefs  in  facts  and  citations  are  faid  to  be 
he  characterillics  of  this  writer. 
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MISSON  (Francis  Maximilian),  a  diflinguifhed 
perfon,  whofe  pleadings  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  in 
favour  of  the  Reformers  bear  genuine  marks  of  eloquence 
and  ability,  retired  into  England  after  the  repeal  of  the  edidl 
of  Nants,  where  he  became  a  ftrenuous  affertor  of  the 
Proteflant  religion.  In  1687  and  1688,  he  was  on  his 
travels  in  Italy,  in  quality  of  governor  to  an  Englifh  noble¬ 
man.  An  account  of  the  country,  and  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  time  in  which  he  remained  in  it,  was  publifhed  at  the 
Hague,  in  3  vols.  i2mo.  under  the  title  of,  u  A  New 
“  Voyage  to  Italy.”  L’Abbe  Lenglet  du  Frefnoy,  fpeak- 
ing  of  this  performance,  obferves,  ct  that  it  is  well  written ; 
but  that  the  author  has  fliewn  himfelf  too  credulous, 
and  as  ready  to  believe  every  infinuation  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  they  generally  are 
to  adopt  whatever  can  reflect  difgrace  upon  the  Pro- 


<U 


“  teflants.”  The  tranflation  of  this  work  into  the  Englifh 


language  has  been  enlarged  with  many  additions :  the 
original  has  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  Addifon,  in  his 
preface  to  his  remarks  on  the  different  parts  of  Italv, 
fays,  that  u  Monf.  Miffon  has  written  a  more  correct 
account  of  it,  in  general,  than  any  before  him,  as  he 


particularly  excelled  in  the  plan  of  the  country,  which 
4<  he  has  given  us  in  true  and  lively  colours.”  He  pub¬ 
lished.,  after  his  arrival  in  England,  “  The  Sacred  Theatre 
<c  at  Cevennes,  or  an  Account  of  Prophefies  and  Miracles 
4C  performed  in  that  Part  of  Languedoc  this  was  printed 
at  London  in  1707. 

He  has  alfo  left  behind  him,  cc  The  Obfervations  and 
£C  Remarks  of  a  Traveller,”  in  i2mo,  publifhed  at  the 
Hague,  by  Vanderburen.  He  died  at  London,  Jan.  16, 
1721. 


Riographia 
L>  ramatica. 


MITCHELL  (Joseth),  was  the  fon  of  a  flone-cutter 
in  North  Britain,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1684.  Mr. 
Cibber  tells  us  that  he  received  an  univerfity  education  while 
he  remained  in  that  kingdom,  but  does  not  fpecify  to  which 
of  the  feminaries  of  academical  literature  he  flood  indebted 
for  that  advantage.  He  quitted  his  own  country,  however, 
and  repaired  to  the  metropolis  of  its  neighbour  nation,  with  a 
view  of  improving  his  fortune.  Here  he  got  into  favour  with 
the  earl  of  Stair  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  on  the  latter  of 
whom  he  was  for  great  part  of  his  life  almoll  entirely  dependent. 
In  fhort,  he  received  fo  many  obligations  from  that  open- 
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handed  flatefman,  and,  from  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  which  feems 
to  have  been  ftrongly  Mr.  Mitchell’s  characteriftic,  v/as  fo 
zealous  in  his  intereft,  that  he  was  even  diftinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  u  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  poet.”  Notwithftanding 
this  valuable  patronage,  however,  his  natural  diftipation  of 
temper,  his  fondnefs  for  pleafure,  and  eagernefs  in  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  every  irregular  appetite,  threw  him  into  perpe¬ 
tual  diftrelles,  and  all  thole  uneafy  fituations  which  are  the 
natural  confequences  of  extravagance.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that,  after  having  experienced  more  than  once  the  fatal  effects 
of  thofe  dangerous  follies,  he  thought  of  correcting  his 
condudd  at  a  time  when  fortune  put  it  in  his  power  fo  to  do  : 
for  when,  by  the  death  of  his  wife’s  uncle,  feveral  thoufand 
pounds  devolved  to  him,  he  feems  not  to  have  been  relieved, 
by  that  acquifition,  from  the  incumbrances  which  he  la¬ 
boured  under  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  inftead  of  difcharging 
thofe  debts  which  he  had  already  contradfed,  he  lavifhed 
away,  in  the  repetition  of  his  former  follies,  thofe  fums 
which  would  not  only  have  cleared  his  reputation  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  but  alfo,  with  prudence  and  ceconomy,  might 
have  rendered  him  eafy  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As  to 
the  particulars  of  his  hiftory,  there  are  not  many  on  record, 
for  his  eminence  in  public  charadder  not  rifing  to  fuch 
an  height  as  to  make  the  tranfadlions  of  his  life  im¬ 
portant  to  Grangers,  and  the  follies  of  his  private  behaviour 
inducing  thofe  who  were  more  intimate  with  him,  rather  to 
conceal  than  publifh  his  actions,  there  is  a  cloud  of  obfcu- 
rity  hanging  over  them,  which  is  neither  eafy,  nor  indeed 
much  worth  while  attempting,  to  withdraw  from  them.  His 
genius  was  of  the  third  or  fourth  rate,  yet  he  lived  in  good 
correfpondence  with  mold  of  the  eminent  wits  of  his  time ; 
particularly  with  Aaron  Hill,  whole  eftimable  character  ren¬ 
dered  it  an  honour,  and  almoft  a  (tamp  of  merit,  to  be 
noticed  by  him.  That  gentleman,  on  a  particular  occafion, 
in  which  Mr.  Mitchell  had  laid  open  the  diftrefted  fituation 
of  his  circumftances  to  him,  finding  himfelf  unable,  con¬ 
fidently  with  prudence,  to  relieve  him  by  an  immediately 
pecuniary  aftiftance  (as  he  had  indeed  but  too  greatly  injured 
his  own  fortune  by  adds  of  almoft  unbounded  generoiity), 
yet  found  means  of  aftifting  him  eflentially  by  another  me¬ 
thod,  which  was,  by  prefenting  him  with  the  profits  and  re¬ 
putation  alfo  of  a  very  beautiful  dramatic  piece,  in  one  acl, 
intituled,  u  The  Fatal  Extravagance,”  a  piece  which 
feemed  in  its  very  title  to  convey  a  gentle  reproof  to  Mr. 
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Mitchell  on  the  occafion  of  his  own  diflrefles.  It  was  added 
and  printed  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s  name,  and  the  emoluments 
arising  from  it  amounted  to  a  very  confiderable  farm  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  ingenuous  enough,  however,  to  undeceive  the 
world  with  regard  to  its  true  author,  and  on  every  occafion 
acknowledged  the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  Mr.  Hill. 
The  dramatic  pieces,  which  appear  under  this  gentleman’s 
name,  are,  1.  44  The  Fatal  Extravagance.  Trag.  1721.” 
8 vo.  2.  44  The  Fatal  Extravagance.  Trag.  enlarged, 
44  1725.”  i2mo.  3.  44  The  Highland  Fair.  Ballad  Opera. 
44  1731. ”  8vo.  The  latter  of  thefe  is  really  Mr.  Mitchell’s, 
and  does  not  want  merit  in  its  way.  'This  author  died 
Feb.  6,  1738  ;  and  Mr.  Cibber  gives  the  following  charac¬ 


ter  of  him.  44  He  feems  to  have  been  a  poet  of  the  third 
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rate  ;  he  has  feldom  reached  the  fublime  ;  his  humour,  in 
which  lie  more  fucceeded,  is  not  firong  enough  to  laft  ; 
his  verification  holds  a  irate  of  mediocrity  ;  he  pohefTed 
44  but  little  invention  ;  and  if  he  was  not  a  bad  rhimefter, 
44  he  cannot  be  denominated  a  fine  poet,  for  there  are  but 
44  few  marks  of  genius  in  his  writings.”  His  poems  were 
printed  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  1729. 


norum  elo- 
giis,  p,  83. 


MODREVIUS  (Andreas  Fricius),  fecretary  to  SigifJ 
round  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  was  very  eminent  for  his. 
learning  and  writings.  He  was  early  inclined  to  Luther- 
anifm ;  and,  although  he  was  very  cautious,  yet  he  fell 
under  the  fufpicion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  aifeovered 
himfeif  fo  far,  that  they  confidered  him  as  an  apoftate. 
Starovol-  One  of  their  own  writers  fpeaks  of  him  thus  :  44  Regius 
ci»s, in  cen-  «  fecretarius,  feu  mavis,  lutulenti  illius  fubulci  Lutheri, 
44  cujus  nefariis  dogmatibus  imbutus  infeftabat  ecclefiae 
44  portas,  dicendo  quae  non  oportuit,  feribendo  quae  non 
44  licuit,  &  agendo  quae  non  decuit.”  It  appears  by  a  pre¬ 
face,  or  dedication,  of  Modrevius,  that  Pius  V.  had  ordered 
him  to  be  punifhed  :  for  he  complains  to  that  Pope  44  of 
44  the  danger  he  was  in,  through  the  ill  opinion  his 
44  holinefs  had  conceived  of  him,  of  being  turned  out  of  all 
44  his  pofFeflions,  of  being  banifhed  from  his  prince,  his 
44  family,  his  country,  and  from  fociety  :  ”  and  concludes, 
44  Hoccine  humanum  factum,  far,  Hi  {lime  pater?”  Never- 
thelefs,  the  holy  father  was  not  influenced  by  any  motives 
of  humanity,  to  revoke  his  orders  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
the  author’s  circumftances  were  not  better  than  before.  PH 
wrote  feveral  works.  His  five  books  44  IJe  emendanda  re¬ 
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;  ;  publica”  were  much  efleemed,  and  gained  him  a  place 
imong  the  moil  rational  political  writers.  6C  To  be  fare,”  Di(T*rt.Irag. 
[ays  Bofius,  cc  he  deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  ableft  de  c°mPa* 
ic  writers  upon  politics  :  for  he  reafons  with  great  flrength,  dentil*  civi- 
£  and  with  great  freedom  of  thought  expofes  vulgar  errors  li,  p.  161, 

4  in  political  matters.5’  Thefe  books  were  printed  in 
{ 554-,  together  with  two  £C  Dialogues”  of  the  fame  author  : 
f.  De  utraque  fpecie  euchariftiae  a  laicis  fumenda  and, 

2.  u  His  Explication  of  thofe  Words  of  St.  Paul,  i  Cor. 

I4  viii.  i.  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman.” 

I  He  wrote  another  book  intituled  u  Siivse,”  by  the  command 
if  the  king  his  mailer,  to  reconcile  the  differences  which 
irevailed  in  Poland  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  Trinity.  He  Praef.  ad 
ent  this  ct  Silvse”  to  Baftl,  to  be  printed  by  Oporinus,  who  S  iv* 
was  to  fend  copies  of  it  to  the  Popifh,  Lutheran,  and  Cal- 
/iniftical  univerfities ;  but  Trecius,  who  was  defirous  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  that  book,  begged  of  Oporinus  to 
hew  him  the  manufcript,  and  having  once  got  it  into  pof- 
reffion  refilled  to  return  it,  Modrevius  complained  of  this 
jfage  to  the  palatine  of  Cracow,  and  earneflly  demanded  to 
lave  it  reflored,  but  in  vain  :  fo  that  he  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  write  his  work  anew.  The  fceptical  manner 
n  which  Modrevius  treated  that  myflery  gave  offence,  it 
eems,  to  both  Papifls  and  Proteftants  :  but  at  the  fame  time 
t  mufl  be  owned,  that,  in  ■'order  to  fulfil  the  king  his 
nailer’s  command,  he  was  under  a  neceflity,  as  he  fays, 
if  treating  it  in  that  manner.  He  was  employed  to  hate  ibid. 

:he  cafe  as  a  mediator  between  two  parties  ;  and  this  ofHce 
obliged  him  to  throw  afide  all  prejudices,  and  to  give  an 
mpartial  view  of  the  arguments  on  both  Tides.  Grotius  has  Caf- 

ilaced  Modrevius  in  the  clafs  of  the  reconcilers  of  the  diffe-  fandri. 

*ent  fchemes  of  religion. 

MOINE  (Stephen  le),  a  very  learned  French  minifler 
of  the  Proteflant  religion,  was  born  at  Caen  in  1624.  I-3 

became  extremely  fkilied  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental 
ongues,  and  profefled  divinity  with  high  reputation  at  Ley- 
len,  in  which  city  he  died  in  1689.  Several  diflertations  of 
ns  are  printed  together,  and  intituled,  cc  Varia  facra,”  in  2 
fols.  4to.  ;  befides  which,  he  wrote  other  works, 

MOINE  (Francis  le),  an  excellent  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1*688,  and  trained  up  under  Galloche, 
irofefTor  of  the  academy  of  painting,  of  which  he  him'felf 
f  became 

) 
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became  afterwards  profeffor.  Le  Moine  painted  the  grand 
faloon,  which  is  at  the  entrance  into  the  apartments  of  Ver- 
failles,  and  which  reprefents  the  apotheofis  of  Hercules.  He 
was  four  years  about  it:  and  the  kin2;,  to  fhew  how  well 
pleafed  he  was  with  it,  made  him  his  fir  ft  painter  in  1736, 
and  fome  time  after  added  a  penfion  of  3000  livres  to  the  60a 
he  had  before.  A  fit  of  lunacy  feized  this  painter  the  year 
after,  during  which  he  run  himfelf  through  with  his  fword,  1 

and  died,  June  4,  1737 ,  aged  49. 

\ 

MOLESWORTPI  (Robert),  vifcount  Molefworth  of 
Peerage  of  Swordes  in  Ireland,  an  eminent  ftatefman  and  polite  writer, 
JoTTh*  was  defcended  from  a  family,  anciently  feated  in  the  counties  I 
of  Northampton  and  Bedford  in  England  ;  but  his  father 
having  ferved  in  the  civil  wars  in  Ireland,  fettled  afterwards 
in  Dublin,  where  he  became  an  eminent  merchant,  and  died 
in  1656,  leaving  his  wife  big  with  this  only  child,  who 
raifed  himfelf  and  his  family  to  the  honours  they  now  enjoy. 
He  was  born  in  Dec.  at  Dublin,  and  bred  in  the  college 
there ;  and  engaged  early  in  a  marriage  with  a  filler  of 
Richard  earl  of  Bellamont,  who  brought  him  a  daughter  in 
1677.  When  the  prince  of  Orange  entered  England  in  1688, 
he  diftinguillied  himfelf  by  an  early  and  zealous  appearance 
for  his  country’s  liberty  and  religion;  which  rendered  him 
fo  obnoxious  to  king  James,  that  he  was  attainted,  and 
his  eftate  fequeftered  by  that  king’s  parliament,  May  2, 
1689.  But  when  king  William  v/as  fettled  on  the  throne, 
he  called  this  fufferer,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  efteem, 
into  his  privy-council  ;  and,  in  1692,  fent  him  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  the  court  of  Denmark.  Here  he  refided  above 
three  years,  till,  fome  particulars  in  his  conduct  difobliging 
his  Danifh  majefty,  he  was  forbid  the  court.  Pretending 
bufinefs  in  Flanders,  he  retired  thither  without  any  audience 
of  leave,  and  came  from  thence  home :  where  he  was  no 
fooner  arrived,  than  he  drew  up  “  An  Account  of  Denmark  ” 
in  which  he  reprefented  the.  government  of  that  country  to 
be  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  This  piece  was  greatly  relented 
by  prince  George  of  Denmark,  confort  to  the  princefs,  after¬ 
wards  queen  Anne ;  and  Scheel,  the  Danifh  envoy,  frit  prc- 
fented  a  memorial  to  king  William,  complaining  of  it,  and 
then  furnifhed  materials  for  an  anfwer,  which  was  executed  by 
See  the  art  Dr.  William  King.  From  King’s  account  it  appears,  that 
tide  King.  ]\vq0]efW0rt|1»s  offence  in  Denmark  was,  his  boldly  pretend¬ 
ing  to  fome  privileges,  which,  by  the  cuftom  of  the  country, 
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|  are  denied  to  every  body  but  the  king  ;  as  travelling  the  king’s- 
!  road,  and  hunting  the  king’s  game :  which  being  done,  as 
I  is  reprefented,  in  defiance  of  oppofition,  occalioned  the  rup- 
j  ture  between  the  envoy  and  that  court. 

In  the  mean  time  his  book  was  well  received  by  the  pub- 
j  lie,  and  tranflated  into  feveral  languages.  The  fpirit  of  it 
|  was  particularly  approved  by  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  the  “  Charadteriftics who  from  thence 
!  conceived  a  great  eileem  for  him,  and  afterwards  entered 
|  into  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  him.  Molclworth’s  view  in 
i  writing  the  66  Account  of  Denmark,”  is  clearly  intimated 
in  the  preface,  where  he  pretty  plainly  gives  us  his  political, 
las  well  as  his  religious  creed.  He  cenfures  very  feverely  the 
I  clergy  in  general,  for  defending  the  Revolution  upon  any 
other  principles  than  thofe  of  refinance,  and  the  original  con¬ 
tract,  which  he  maintains  to  be  the  true  and  natural  balls  of 
the  conffitution  ;  and  that  all  other  foundations  are  falfe, 
nonfenfical,  rotten,  derogatory  to  the  then  prefent  govern¬ 
ment,  and  abfolutely  deftrudxive  to  the  legal  liberties  of  the 
Englifh  nation.  And,  as  the  piefervation  of  thefe  depends 
fo  much  upon  the  right  education  of  youth  in  the  univerfities, 
he  urges,  in  the  flrongefl  terms,  the  abfolute  necdlity  of 
purging  and  reforming  thofe,  by  a  royal  vifitation :  fo  that 
the  youth  may  not  be  trained  up  there,,  as  he  fays  they  were, 
in  the  flavifh  principles  of  paffive  obedience  and  jus  divinum , 

!  but  may  be  inftituted  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  in  their  academies  recommended  the  duty  to 
their  country,  the  prefervation  of  the  law  and  public  liberty : 
fubfervient  to  which  they  preached  up  moral  virtues,  fuch 
as  fortitude,  temperance,  jufticc,  a  contempt  of  death,  &c. 
fometimes  making  ufe  of  pious  cheats,  as  Elyfian  Helds,, 
and  an  aflurance  of  future  happinefs,  if  they  died  in  the  caufe 
of  their  country  ;  and  even  deceived  their  hearers  into 
greatnefs.  This  infinuation,  that  Chriftianity  is  nothing  more 
j  than  a  pious  cheat,  and  an  ufefui  ftate- engine,  together  with 
|  his  preffing  morality  as  the  one  thing  neceHary,  without 
I  once  mentioning  the  Chriftian  religion,  could  not  but  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  author  of  the  t£  Characteriuics.”  In  reality  * 
it  made  a  remarkable  flrong  impreffion  on  him,  as  we  find 
him  many  years  after  declaring,  in  a  letter  to  our  author,  in 
thefe  terms  :  “You  have  long  had  my  heart,  even  before  I 
“  knew  you  perfonally.  For  the  holy  and  truly  pious  man, 
j  “  who  revealed  the  greateft  of  myfteries  :  he  who,  with  a 
|  u  truly  generous  love  to  mankind  and  Iiis  country,  pointed 
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44  out  the  (late  of  Denmark  to  other  ftates,  and  prophecied'  • 

44  of  things  highlieft  important  to  the  growing  age:  he,  I  ^ 

44  fav,  had  already  gained  me  as  his  fworn  friend,  before  he 
44  was  fo  kind  as  to  make  friendfhip  reciprocal,  by  his  ac- 
44  quaintance  and  exprelled  efteem.  So  that  you  may  be- 
44  lieve  it  no-  extraordinary  tranfition  in  me,  from  making  ■; 

44  you  in  truth  my  oracle  in  public  affairs,  to  make  you  a 
44  thorough  confident  in  my  private.”  This  private  affair  ;  1 
was  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  a  relation  of  our  author;  and 
though  the  defign  mifcarried,  yet  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
letters  teftifies  the  moft  intimate  friendfhip  between  them. 

He  ferved  his  country  in  the  houfe  of  commons  in  both 
kingdoms,  being  chofen  for  the  borough  of  Swordes  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  for  thofe  of  Bodmyn,  St.  Michael,  and  Eaft  Ret¬ 
ford  in  England  ;  his  conduct  in  the  fenate  being  always  firm 
and  fteady  to  the  principles  he  embraced.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  privy-council  to  queen  Anne,  till  the  latter  end  of 
her  reign  ;  when,  party  running  high,  he  was’removed  from 
the  board,  Jan.  1713.  This  was  upon  a  complaint  againft  ; 
him  from  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  prefented  Dec.  2, 
by  the  prolocutor,  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  charging  him  with  I ; 
fpeaking  thefe  words,  in  the  hearing  of  many  perfons  :  4 -They 
44  that  have  turned  the  world  upfide-down,  are  come  hither' 

44  a  lib;”  and  for  affronting  the  clergy  in  convocation,  when 
they  prefented  their  addrefs  in  favour  of  lord  chancellor  Phipps. 

But  as  he  conftantly  afferted,  and  ftrenuoufly  maintained 
the  houfe  of  Hanover’s  right  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne, 

G  eorge  I.  on  the  forming  of  his  privy-council  in  Ireland, 
made  him  a  member  thereof,  061.  9,  1714,  and  the  next 
month  a  cornmiilioner  of  trade  and  plantations.  His  majefty 
alfo  advanced  him  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in  1716,  by  the^ 
title  of  baron  of  Philipftown,  and  vifcount  Mplefworth  of 
Svrordes.  Elis  lordfhip  was  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and 
continued  to  ferve  his  country  with  indefatigable  induftry, 
till  the  two  lafl  years  of  his  life:  when  perceiving  himfelf 
worn  out  with  conftant  application  to  public  affairs,  he  palled 
thefe  in  a  ftudious  and  learned  retirement.  Elis  death  hap¬ 
pened.  May  22,  1725,  at  his  feat  at  Brecdenflown,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin.  His  lordfhip  had  a  feat  alfo  in  England, 
at  Edlington,  near  Tickill,  in  Yorkfhire.  By  his  will  he 
devifed  50 1.  towards  building  a  church  at  Philipftown.  Ele 
had  by  his  wife  feven  fons  and  four  daughters  ;  one  of  whom, 
named  Mary,  was  a  very  extraordinary  woman. 
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Befidcs  his  “  Hiftory  of  Denmark, ”  he  wrote  ail  “  AJ^ 

:  drefs  to  the  houfe  of  commons,”  for  the  encouragement 
f  agriculture  ;  and  t  ran  Hated  “  Franco-Gallia,”  a  Latin 
*eatife  of  the  civilian  Hottoman,  giving  an  account  of  the 
ee  ftate  of  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  before  the 
>fs  of  their  liberties.  The  2d  edition  of  this  work,  with 
Jditions,  and  a  new  <c  Preface”  by  the  tranflator,  came  out 
1  1721,  8vo.  He  is  likewife  reputed  the  author  of  feveral 
ieces,  written  with  great  force  of  reafon  and  mafculine  elo- 
uence,  in  defence  of  liberty,  the  conftitution  of  his  country* 
id  the  common  rights  of  mankind  :  and  it  is  certain,  that 
•w  men  of  his  fortune  and  quality  were  more  learned,  or 
lore  highly  efteemed  by  men  of  learning.  In  the  printed 
prrefpondence  between  Locke  and  Molyneux,  there  are 
tters  -which  fhew  the  high  regard  thofe  gentlemen  had  for 
m  :  “  I  am  here  at  Dublin,”  fays  Mr.  Molyneux  to  Mr; 
ocke,  cc  very  happy  in  the  friendfhip  of  an  honourable  Locke’s 
perfon,  Mr.  Molefworth,  who  is  an  hearty  admirer  and 
acquaintance  of  yours.  Vvre  never  meet  but  we  remember 
you.  He  fometimes  comes  into  my  houfe,  and  tells  me, 
his  not  to  pay  a  vifit  to  me,  but  to  pay  his  devotion  to 
your  image  that  is  in  my  dining«-room.”  To  which  Mr. 
ocke  anfwers  :  “  I  mull:  beg  you  to  return  my  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  Mr.  Molefworth,  in  the  civile!!  language 
you  can  find,  for  the  great  compliment  you  lent  me  from 
him.  I  have  been  not  a  little  troubled,  that  I  could  not 
meet  with  the  opportunities  I  fought,  to  improve  the  ad¬ 
vantage  I  propofed  to  myfelf,  in  an  acquaintance  with  fo 
ingenious  and  extraordinary  a  man  as  he  is.” 

MOLIERE,  a  famous  French  comedian,  whofe  true 
id  original  name  was  John  Baptilt  Pacquelin,  was  born  at 
iris  about  1620.  He  was  both  fon  and  grandfon  to  valets 
:  chambres,  tapeflry-makers  to  Lewis  XIII.  and  was  de¬ 
nned  for  the  fame  bufinefs,  with  a  view  of  fucceeding 
s  father  in  that  place.  But  the  grandfather  being  very 
nd  of  the  boy,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  great  lover  of  plays, 
ed  to  take  him  often  with  him  to  the  hotel  de  Bour- 
)gne  ;  which  prefently  roufed  up  Moliere’s  natural  genius 
id  tafte  from  dramatic  reprefentations,  and  created  in  him 
ch  a  difguft  to  the  trade  of  tapeflry-making,  that  at  lafl  his 
itber  contented  to  let  him  go,  and  fludy  under  the  Jefuits, 
the  college  of  Clermont.  He  finifhed  his  fludies  there  in 
:,e  years  time,  in  which  he  contracted  an  intimate  friend  - 
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fli ip  with  Chapelle,  Bernier,  and  Cyrano.  Chapelle,  with 
whom.  Bernier  was  an  aft'ociate  in  his  ftudies,  had  the  famous 
Gaffendi  for  his  tutor,  who  willingly  admitted  Moliere  to 
his  le&ures,  as  he  afterwards  alfo  admitted  Cyrano.  It  was 
here  that  Moliere  deeply  drank  of  that  found  philofophy,.  and 
ifored  himfelf  with  thofe  great  principles  of  knowledge,  which, 
ferved  as  a  foundation  to  all  his  comic  productions.  When 
Lewis  XIII.  went  to  Narbonne,  in  1641,  his  ftudies  were 
interrupted  :  for  his  father,  who  was  grown  infirm,  not, 
being  able  to  attend  the  court,  Moliere  v/as  obliged  to  go 
there  to  fupply  his  place.  However,  upon  his  return  to 
Paris,  when  his  father  was  dead,  his  paflion  for  the  ftage, 
which  had  induced  him  firft  to  ftudy,  revived  more  ftrongly 
than  ever  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  fome  have  faid,.  that  he 
ftudied  the  law,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate,  he  foon 
yielded  to  the  influence  of-  his  ftars,  which  had  deflined  him- 
to  be  the  reftorer  of  comedy  in  France. 

The  tafte  for  theatrical  performances  was  almoft  univerfaf 
in  France,,  after  cardinal  de  Richelieu  had  granted  a  peculiar 
protection  to  dramatic  poets..  Many  little  focieties  made  it 
a  diverfion  to  a 61  plays  in  theirown  houfes  ;  in  one  of  which,., 
known  by  the  name  of  u  The  illuflrious  Theatre,!*  Moliere  en- 
tered  himfelf;  and  it  was  then,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,; 
that  he  changed  his  name  of  Pocquelin  for  that  of  Moliere,, 
which  he  retained  ever  after.  What  became  of  him  from 
1648  to  1652  we  know  not,  this  interval  being  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  which  caufed  difturbances  in  Paris  ;  but  it 
is  probable,  that  he  was  employed  in  compofing  fome  of 
thofe  pieces  which  were  afterwards  exhibited  to  the  public.- 
La  Bejart,  an  a6trefs  of  Campagne,  waiting,,  as  well  as  hev, 
for  a  favourable  time  to  difplay  her  talent,  Moliere  was 
particularly  kind  to  her  ;  and  as  their  interefls  became' mu¬ 
tual,  they  formed  a  company  together,  and  went  to  Lyons 
in  1 653,  where  Moliere  produced  his  firft  play,*  called1 

Ftourdi,  or  the  Blunderer.’*  This  drew  almoft  all  the 
fpeefators  from  the  other  company  of  comedians,  which- 
were  fettled  in  that  town  ;  fome  of  which  company  joined' 
with  Moliere,  and  followed  him  into  Languedoc^  where  he 
offered  his  fervices  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  them.  About  the  latter  end %  of  1657,  Moliere  de¬ 
parted  with  his  company  for  Grenoble,  and  continued  there 
during  the  carnival  of  1658.  After  this  he  went  and  fettled" 
at  Rouen,  where  he  ftaid  all  the  fummer ;  and  having  made 
feme  journies  to  Paris  privately,  be  had  the-  good  luck  to 
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leafe  the  king’s  brother,  who,  granting  him  his  protection, 
id  making  his  company  his  own,  introduced  him  in  that 
uaJity  to  the  king  and  queen-mother.  That  company  be- 
m  to  appear  before  their  majefties  and  the  whole  court,  Oct* 
358,  upon  a  ftage  erected  on  purpofe,  in  the  hall  of  the 
jards  of  the  Old  Louvre;  and  were  fo  well  approved,  that 
s  Majefty  gave  orders  for  their  fettlement  at  Paris.  The 
til  of  the  Petit  Bourbon  was  granted  them,  to  aft  by  turns 
ith  the  Italian  players.  In  1663,  Moliere  obtained  a  pen- 
)n  of  a  thoufand  livres  :  and  in  1665,  his  company  was  al- 
gether  in  his  maj city’s  fervice.  He  continued  all  the  re- 
iaining  part  of  his  life  to  give  new  plays,  which  were  very 
uch  and  very  jultly  applauded  :  and  if  we  confider  the 
imber  of  works  which  he  compofed  in  about  the  fpace  of 
/erjty  years,  while  he  was  himfelf  all  the  while  an  aftor, 
id  interrupted,  as  he  mult  be,  by  perpetual  avocations  of 
te  kind  or  other,  we  mult  needs  admire  the  quicknefs,  as 
fell  as  fertility  of  his  genius  ;  and  we  Ihall  rather  be  apt  to 
ink  with  Defpreaux,  cc  that  rhime  came  to  him,”  than 
ve  credit  to  fome  others,  who  fay  he  “  wrote  very 
flowlyf’ 

His  lalt  comedy  was  u  Le  malade  imaginaire,  or  The  hy*. 
pochondriac  5”  and  it  was  afted  for  the  fourth  time  Feb., 

,  1673.  Upon  this  very  day  Moliere  died;  and  there 
is  fomething  in  the  manner  of  his  death  very  extraordinary* 
lie  chief  perfon  reprefented  in  “  Le  malade  imaginaire”  is 
Ick  man,  who,  upon  a  certain  occafion,  pretends  to  be 
id.  Moliere  reprefented  that  perfon,  and  confequently  was 
liged,  in  one  of  his  fcenes,  to  aft  the  part  of  a  dead  man. 
iw  it  has  been  faid,  by  many  people,  that  he  expired  in  that 
j  rt  of  the  play  ;  and  that  when  he  was  to  make  an  end  of 
in  order  to  difcover  that  it  was  only  a  feint,  he  could 
ither  fpeak  nor  get  up,  being  actually  dead.  The  poets 
ik  hold  of  this  incident  to  fhew  their  wit:  they  handed 
out  a  great  many  fmall  pieces.  But  of  all  that  were  made 
on  Moliere’s  death,  none  were  more  approved  than  tilde 
i  ir  Latin  verfes  : 

<c  Rofcius  hie  fitus  eft  trifti  Molierus  in  urna, 

<K  Cui  genus  humanum  ludere,  Indus  erat. 

Dum  ludit  mortem,  mors  indignata  jocantem 
“  Corripit,  &  mimum  fingere  ftevanegat.” 

*c  Here  Moliere  lies,  the  Rofcius  of  his  age, 

Whofe  pleafure,  while  he  liv’d,  was  to  engage 
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44  With  human  nature  in  a  comic  ffrife, 

And  perfonate  her  actions  to  the  life. 

But  furly  death,  offended  at  his  play. 

Would  not  be  jok’d  with  in  fo  free  a  way. 

44  He,  when  he  mimick’d  him,  his  voice  retrain’d. 
And  made  him  adf  in  earned:  what  he  feign’d.” 


This  account  would  probably  be  fooner  credited,  as  it  af¬ 
forded  plentiful  matter  to  the  poets  for  witty  conceits  and 
ingenious  allufions  :  elfe  the  truth  is,  that  M6liere  did  not 
die  in  fuch  a  manner,  but  had  time  enough,  though  very 
ill,  to  make  an  end  of  his  part.  Thus  the  beft  accounts  of 
him  relate,  that,  during  the  time  of  the  play,  he  was  fo 
much  troubled  with  a  defluxion  upon  his  lungs,  that  he  had 
much  ado  to  adt  his  part ;  that  he  did  end  it  however, 
though  he  was  feen  to  be  in  great  pain  ;  that  when  the 
comedy  was  over,  he  went  home  and  was  got  to  bed  ;  that 
his  cough  increafing  violently,  a  vein  broke  in  his  lungs, 
and  that  he  was  fufFocated  with  blood  in  about  half  an  hour 
after.  He  died  in  his  53d  year:  and  the  king  was  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  affedfed  with  the  lofs  of  him,  that,  as  a  new  mark 
of  his  favour,  he  prevailed  with  the  archbifhop  of  Paris  not 
to  deny  his  being  interred  in  confecrated  ground.  For  we 
muff  obferve,  that  as  Moliere  had  gained  himfelf  many 
enemies,  by  ridiculing  the  folly  and  knavery  of  all  orders  of 
men,  fo  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  refentment  of  the 
ecclefiaflics  in  particular,  by  expofing  the  hypocrites  of  their 
order,  and  the  bigots  among  the  laity,  in  that  inimitable 
maffer-piece  of  art,  called  the  44  Tartufle.”  'They  took  the 
advantage  of  this  play,  to  ffir  up  Paris  and  the  court  again  If 
its  author  ;  and  if  the  king  had  not  interpofed  between  him 
and  harm,  he  had  then  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  fury  and  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  clergy.  The  king  flood  his  friend  now 
v.  he  was  dead;  and  the  archbifhop,  through  his  majefty’s 
interceflion,  permitted  him  to  be  buried  at  St.  Jofeph’s, 
which  was  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the  parifh  church  at  St. 
Eufface. 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  Moliere’s  plays  exceed,  or 
equal,  the  nobleft  performances  of  that  kind  in  ancient 
Siede  des  Greece  and  Rome.  “  He  was,”  fays  Voltaire,  44  the  beft 
Louis  XI V .  44  comic  poet  that  ever  lived  in  any  nation.  And  it  inuft 
<c  beconfelTed,  that  if  we  compare  the  art  and  regularity  of 
cc  our  theatre,  with  the  irregular  feenes  of  the  ancients, 
cc  their  weak  intrigues,  the  ffrange  pradfice  of  declaring  by 
<c  adtors,  in  cold  and  unnatural  monodies,  what  they  had 
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done,  and  what  they  would  do ;  it  muft  be  confefled,  I 
fay,  that  Moliere  retrieved  comedy  out  of  chaos,  as  Cor¬ 
neille  had  tragedy,  and  that  the  French  have  been  fupe- 
j  riour  in  this  refpeet  to  all  the  people  upon  earth. ”  We 
ill  leave  the  critics  to  difpute  the  point  with  this  French- 
an,  if  they  fhall  think  it  worth  their  while ;  and  conclude 
ir  account  with  obferving,  that  this  excellent  comedian, 
>wever  bleflecf  in  other  refpeHs,  was  particularly  unhappy 
a  wife.  He  has  fucceeded  extremely  well  in  defcribing 
e  jars  of  married  people,  and  the  unealinefs  of  jealous 
lfbands  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  has  for  it  is  faid,  that 
I :  knew  it  by  experience,  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  world, 
is  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  La  Bejart  above-menti- 
led,  and  was  born  when  her  mother  was  with  him  at  Lan- 
jedoc.  Moliere  married  her  fome  time  after  he  had  fettled 
s  company  at  Paris ;  notwithftanding  which,  fome  have 
fpeHed  that  he  was  her  father.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  was 
ctremely  jealous  of  her  >  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands^  that 

2  had  reafon  to  be  fo. 

*  . 

MOLINiEUS  (Carolus),  or  Charles  du  MOULIN, 
famous  lawyer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1500.  His  family 
s  as  noble,  and  Papyrius  mentions  a  thing  very  fingular,  viz. 
that  thofe  of  the  family  of  Moulin  were  related  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  queen  of  England  which  fhe  acknowledged  herfelf 
1  1572,  fpeaking  with  Francis  duke  of  Montmorency, 
larfhal  of  France  and  embalTador  to  England.  This  rela- 
on  probably  came  by  Thomas  Builoigne,  vifcount  of 
ochefort,  that  queen’s  grandfather  by  the  mother’s  fide  :  for 
anderus  and  others  fay,  “  that  this  Rochefort  being  em- 
baffador  to  France,  gave  his  daughter  Anne  of  Builoigne 
to  a  gentleman  of  Brie,  a  friend  and  relation  of  his,  to 
take  care  of  her  education  ;  and  this  gentleman  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  lord  of  Fontenay  in  Brie,  of  the  family  of  du 
j  Moulin.”  This  branch  came  from  Denys  du  Moulin, 
(>rd  of  Fontenay  in  Brie,  archbifhop  of  Thouloufe,  patriarch 
|f  Antioch,  and  bifliop  of  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1447. 

|  Charles  du  Moulin  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  compofed 
weral  works,  which  were  collected  into  three  volumes  in 
alio.  He  was  called,  “  the  French  Papinian,  the  French 
;  and  German  lawyer  and  died  at  Paris  in  1566,  a  Ro- 
aan  Catholic,  as  it  is  faid,  though  a  Proteftant  before. 

j  MOLINTUS  (Peter),  or  Peter  du  MOULIN,  a 
j  elebrated  French  Proteftant  minifter,  and  of  the  fame  family 
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with  Charles  da  Moulin,  was  born  at  Vexin  in  1568.  Ha 
firft  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  literature  at  Sedan  :  and,  when 
he  arrived  at  twenty  years  of  age,  was  fent  to  finiili  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  England,  where  he  became  a  member  of  Chrift- 
college  in  Cambridge.  After  four  years  ftay  in  England, 
lie  went  to  Holland  among  the  retinue  of  the  duke  of  Wit- 
temberg,  and  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  fhipwrecked  in  his  panage. 
when  he  loft  all  his  books  and  baggage.  This  gave  occafion 
to  his  writing  an  elegant  poem  intituled,  44  Votiva  tabula,’* 
which  did  him  great  credit,  and  procured  him  many  friends. 
The  French  embaffador  countenanced  him  greatly  (for 
Henry  IV.  at  that  time  fent  Proteftant  embafTadors  into 
Proteftant  countries)  and  recommended  him  to  the  queen- 
mother;  by  whole  intereft  he  obtained  the  profeflcjrfhip  of 
philofophy  at  Leyden,  then  vacant.  T  his  he  held  for  five 
or  fix  years,  and  had  feveral  difciples,  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  famous  ;  among  the  reft  Plugo  Grotius.  He  read  lec¬ 
tures  upon  Ariftotle,  and  difeiplined  his  lcholars  in  the  art 
of  difputing ;  of  which  he  made  himfelf  fo  great  a  mafter, 
that  he  was  always  the  fcourge  and  terror  of  the  Papifts. 
Scaliger  was  very  much  his  patron  ;  and  when  du  Moulin 
publifhed  his  Logic  at  Leyden  in  1596,  was  fo  gracious  as 
to  fay  of  the  epiftle  prefatory,  44  hmc  cpiftola  non  eft  hujus 
44  aevi.”  He  taught  Greek  alfo  in  the  divinity  fchools,  in 
which  he  was  extremely  well  flailed,  as  appears  from  his 
book  intituled,  44  Novitas  Papiftni,”  where  he  expofes  car¬ 
dinal  Perron’s  ignorance  of  that  language. 

In  1599,  he  went  to  Paris,  to  be  minifter  at  Charenton, 
and  chaplain  to  Catharine  of  Bourbon,  the  king’s  ftfter,  who 
was  then  married  to  Henry  of  Lorrain  duke  of  Bar.  This 
lady  continued  a  determined  Proteftant  in  fpite  of  all  attempts 
to  convert  her.  The  Pope  applied  to  Henry  IV.  about  the 
converiion  of  his  ftfter,  and  Henry  fet  his  divines  upon  her ; 
but  du  Moulin  preferred  her  found  and  orthodox  in  the  faith 
againft  all  their  artifices.  Perron  and  Cotton  were  the  men 
chiefly  employed,  with  whom  du  Moulin  had  frequent  con¬ 
flicts  ;  and  Henry  begged  of  her  himfelf,  only  to  hear  his 
chaplains  preach.  She  confented  to  hear  father  Cotton,  who 
was  immediately  ordered  to  preach  before  the  king  and  Ins 
ftfter  in  the  very  place  where  du  M  oulin  had  preached  before. 
However,  to  fecure  herfelf  the  better  againft  the  wiles  of  this 
Jefuit,  fine  contrived  to  have  du  Moulin  fo  placed,  that  he 
might  hear  all  that  Cotton  (aid.  Cotton’s  difeourfe  was 
upon  the  Holy  Spirit’s  inhabiting  the  hearts  of  men,  and  it 
began  in  this  manner  :  44  I  once  had  the  curiofity  to  vifit  an 
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"  hofpital  of  mad  perfons ;  upon  my  entrance  into  which, 
'i  a  grave  old  gentleman  very  courteously  received  me,  and 
1  leading  me  about,  Shewed  me  all  the  different  kinds  of 
them.  That,  pointing  to  one,  fancies  himfelf  to  be 
Show,  and  would  not  come  near  a  fire,  for  fear  he  Should 
be  melted.  This,  fays  he,  takes  himfelf  for  an  earthen 
veffel,  and  keeps  carefully  from  walls,  left  he  Should  be 
broken  into  pieces.  Thofe  four  are  Shill  madder  ;  for 
they  imagine  thcrnfelves  infpired  with  the  Spirit  of  prophefy. 
One  calls  himfelf  Elias,  another  Jeremiah,  another  Da¬ 
niel,  and  another  St.  Paul ;  but  I,  who  am  the  Holy 
Gnoft,  know  that  they  are  all  mad  and  impoftors^  for 
they  never  were  lent  by  me.  Thus  the  reverend  old 
gentleman,  after  he  had  acquainted  me  with  the  different 
diftempers  of  other  madmen,  difcovered  at  laft  his  own  : 
for  he  talked  fo  very  foberly,  and  with  fo  much  gravity, 
thjLt  I  did  not  .perceive  in  him  the  lead:  Symptom  of  mad- 
nefs,  till  he  declared  himfelf  to  be  the  Holy  Ghoff.  The 
fame  kind  of  madnefs  may  be  feen  .among  the  pretended 
reformed.  Wife  and  religious  princeffes  (meaning  the 
king’s  filler),  wife  and  faithful  counfellors  (the  duke  of 
Sully),  wife  and  learned  fenators ,( Philip  de  Mornay),  all 
thefe  you  may  fee  wife  and  prudent  in  every  refpect,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  fancy  .they  have  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
they  reajly  have  not.”  So  it  .is,  that  one  part  of  the 
orld  continues  to  call  the  other  foolifh  and  mad,  while  in 
le  mean  time,  .perhaps,  they  tj^emfelves  are  not  lefs  fo  :  for 
'hat  it  is,  I  pray,  which  is  .to  hinder  us  from  concluding, 
rat  the  Jefuit  Cotton,  .like  ;his  .reverend  guide  in  the  ho- 
>ital,  was  not  only  mad  himfelf,  hut  even  madder  than  thofe 
:ry  Proteftants,  whom  he  takes  upon  him  to  reproach  ?  Ob- 
rve,  by  the  way,  the  ,_pious  ule  that  was  here  made  of  the 
ulpit ;  and  confider  the  great  comfort  that  muff  needs  fpring 
p  in  the  breads  of  the  righteous,  upon  feeing  it  dedicated 
)  fuch  holy  purpofes. 

Though  Heqry  IYr.  was  very  angry  at  du  Moulin  for 
afHing  the  jefuit,  and  defeating  his  endeavours  to  convert 
is  filter;  yet  the  king  had  always  a  great  regard  for  him* 
diich  du  Moulin  well  knew,  and  of  which  he  ever  retained 
very  grateful  remembrance.  After  the  death  of  Henry, 
lerefore,  which  happened  in  1610,  du  Moulin  published  a 
00k,  in  which  he  charged  the  murder  of  that  monarch 
!  pon  Cotton,  and  the  whole  order  of  Jefuits.  It  had  been 
!  iid^  that  Ravillac  was  excited  to  that  defperate^cl  by  lome 
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notion?,  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  writings  of  the  Jefuits, 
of  Mariana  in  particular,  touching  the  perfons  and  authority 
of  kings  :  upon  which  account  father  Cotton  publifhed  an 
ct  Apologetical  Piece,”  to  fhew  that  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Jefuits  was  exactly  conformable  to  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Trent.  This  was  anfwered  by  du  Moulin  in  a  book  in¬ 
tituled,  Anticotton,  op  A  refutation  of  father  Cotton  :** 
wherein  is  proved,  that  the  Jefuits  were  the  real  authors  of 
that  execrable  parricide  :  though  fome  indeed  have  doubted 
whether  he  was  the  author  of  that  book.  In  1615,  James  I, 
who  had  long  correlpondence  with  du  Moulin  by  letters,  fent 
to  invite  him  into  England;  which  invitation  his  church  at 
Paris  would  not  fuffer  him  to  accept  of,  till  he  had  given  a 
folemn  promife  in  the  face  of  his  congregation,  that  he  would 
return  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  months.  The  king  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  affedlion  ;  took  him  to  Cambridge  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
a  doctor’s  degree  ;  and  at  his  departure  from  England,  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury.  Du 
Moulin  had  afterwards  innumerable  difputes  with  the  Je¬ 
fuits  ;  and  when  they  found  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  with 
him  this  way,  they  made  ufe  of  others.  They  tried  to  bring 
him  over  to  them  by  the  promife  of  great  rewards  ;  and  they 
attempted  more  than  once  his  life,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  at 
length  always  to  have  a  guard  In  1617,  when  the  United 
Provinces  defired  the  Reformed  churches  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  to  lend  fome  of  their  miniflers  to  the  fynod  of 
Dort,  du  Moulin  and  three  others  were  deputed  by  the  Gal- 
lican  church;  but  were  forbidden  to  go  by  the  king  upon 
pain  of  death.  In  1618,  he  had  an  invitation  from  Leyden 
to  fill  their  divinity  chair,  which  was  vacant,  but  refufed  to 
accept  of  it.  In  1620,  when  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  the 
national  fyned  of  the  Galilean  church,  baron  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  then  embaflador  from  Britain  at  the  court  of 
P  rance,  afked  him  to  write  to  king  James,  and  to  urge 
him,  if  poflible,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  his  fon-in-lav/ 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  then  flood  in  need  of  it.  Du 
Moulin  declined  the  office  ;  but  the  embaflador,  knowing 
his  interefl  with  James,  would  not  admit  of  any  excufe. 
This  brought  hi  pi  into  trouble;  for  it  was  foon  after  de¬ 
creed  by  an  order  of  parliament,  that  he  fhould  be  fei^ed  and 
smprifoned,  for  having  folicited  a  foreign  prince  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  Proteflant  churches.  Apprifed  of  this,  he  fe- 
cretly  betook  himfelf  to  the  embaflador  Herbert,  who  fuf- 
pseted  that  his  letters  to  the  king  were  intercepted;  and  ad- 
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^ i fed  him  to  fly,  as  the  only  means  of  providing  for  his  fafety. 
tde  went  to  Sedan,  where  he  accepted  the  divinity-profeflor- 
Ifhip  and  the  miniflry  of  the  church;  both  which  he  held  to 
I ;he  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  March  io,  1658,  in  his 
Iqoth  year.  He  took  a  journey  into  England  in  1623,  when  car¬ 
dinal  Perron’s  book  was  publifhed  againfl  king  James  :  and, 
it  that  king’s  inftigation,  undertook  to  anfwer  it.  This 
jinfwer  was  publifhed  at  Sedan,  after  the  death  of  James, 
under  the  title  of  “  Novitas  Papifmi,  five  Perronii  confuta- 
|c  tio,  regifque  Jacobi,  fed  magis  facrse  veritatis  defenho.” 
Hie  was  the  author  of  many  other  learned  works. 
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MOLLOY  (Charles,  Efq;)  defcended  from  a  very  Biograph?*  . 
Tood  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  was  himfelf  Dram‘tica* 
aorn  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  received  part  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Trinity  College  there,  of  which  he  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  fellow.  At  his  hrft  coming  to  England  he  entered 
timfelfof  the  Middle-Temple,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  had 
1  very  confiderable  hand  in  the  writing  of  a  periodical  paper, 
called,  u  Eog’s  Journal,”  as  alfo  fince  that  time  to  have 
seen  almofl  the  foie  author  of  another  well-known  paper,  in¬ 
tituled,  “  Common  SenfeT  All  thefe  papers  give  teftimony 
of  Prong  abilities,  great  depth  of  underflanding,  and  clear- 
nefs  of  reafoning.  Dr,  King  was  a  confiderable  writer  in 
:he  latter,  as  were  lords  Chefterfield  and  Lyttelton.  Our 
author  had  lan?e  offers  made  him  to  write  in  defence  of  Sir 

V_' 

Robert  Walpole,  but  thefe  he  rejected  :  notwithftanding 
which,  at  the  great  change  in  the  miniflry  in  1742,  he  was 
entirely  negledted,  as  well  as  his  fellow-labourer  AmherfI, 
who  conducted  u  The  Craftfman.”  Mr.  Molloy,  how¬ 
ever,  having  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  was  in  circum fiances 
which  enabled  him  to  treat  the  ingratitude  of  his  patriotic- 
friends  with  the  contempt  it  deferved.  Pie  lived  many  years 
after  this  period,  dying  fo  lately  as  July  16,  1767.  He, 

| alfo  wrote  three  dramatic  pieces,  1.  “  Perplexed  Couple.” 
u  1715,”  j2mo.  2*  “  The  Coquet,  1718.”  8vo.  3. 
u  Half-pay  Officers,  1720,”  i2mo.  None  of  which  met 
with  any  very  extraordinary  fuccefs, 

MOLSA  (Francis  Maria),  an  eminent  poet  of  the 
|6th  century,  was  born  at  Modena.  La  Monnoie,  in  a 
letter  to  Bayle.  has  given  a  particular  account  of  him  ;  which 
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we  will  infert  as  much  of,  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir,  as 
is  neceflary  to  illudrate  his  charadler.  44  Molfa,  ’  lays  la 
Monnoie,  44  had  a  happy  genius,  which  was  ripened  by  itudy 
44  into  perfection.  Learning  and  politenefs  were  combined 
44  in  him.  He  underdood  the  Greek,  and,  as  Lilius  Gyrai- 
44  dus  fays,  even  the  Hebrew,  together  with  the  Latin, 
44  and  his  own  language.  He  lucceeded  both  in  profe  and 
44  verfe,  in  the  ferious  and  the  comic  infomuch,  that,  far 
44  beyond  the  judgement  which  his  countryman  Sadolet  made 
44  of  him,  viz:,  that  he  would  have  excelled  in  every  kind 
44  of  eompofition  to  which  he  could  have  attached  himfelf, 
44  he  excelled  in  all,  without  attaching  himfelf  to  any  one.” 
He  gained  fo  prodigious  a  reputation  by  his  Latin  and  Italian 
poetry,  that,  as  Paul  Jovius  tells  us,  44  for  thirty  years  to- 
44  gether  the  patrons  of  wit  at  Rome  drove  to  promote  him.” 
If  he  had  behaved  with  the  lead  prudence,  he  might  eafily 
have  railed  himfelf  to  confiderable  preferments  and  fortunes 
in  the  world;  but  he  managed  fo  ill,  that  it  was  not  poffible 
to  ferve  him.  He  was  intirely  debauched  ;  but  that  was 
not  all  :  he  did  not  ufe  precaution  enough  to  fecure  him 
from  the  lad  contempt  :  for,  as  Bayle  obferves  upon  this 
occafion,  44  in  fpite  of  the  great  corruption  of  mankind, 
44  even  fuch  as  are  not  over  virtuous  themfelves,  regard 
44  with  contempt  and  horror  thofe  wTho  neglecl  decency  in 
44  the  purfuit  of  unlawful  pleafure.”  Hence  it  came  to  pafs, 
that  Molfa  dedroyed  his  reputation,  and  put  an  abfolute  dop 
to  the  progrefs  of  his  fortunes  ;  which  would  probablv  not 
have  happened,  if  his  debaucheries  had  been  managed  with 
more  diferetion.  He  died  in  1544,  of  the  French  difenfe, 
which  la  Monnoie  46  fufpecls  he  catched  of  a  midrefs,’  one 
44  Furnia,  whom  he  loved  fo  padionately,  that  he  took  the 
*4  name  of  Furnius  from  her;  but  who  became  a  public 
44  courtefan,  foon  after  his  death.”  What  his  age  was  at 
his  death,  cannot  precifely  be  determined  ;  but  it  appears 
from  fome  lines  of  a  beautiful  elegv,,  which  he  made  a  few 
days  before,  that  he  was  not  old  : 

J  7 

44  Hie  jacet  ante  an  nos  crudeli  tabe  peremptus 

44  Adolfa  :  ter  injeclo  pulve-re  pador  abi.” 

< 

'That  is,  44  Here  lies  Molfa,  who  fell  untimely  by  cruel  in- 
xt  fedlion.  Swains,  pafs  not  his  grave,  without  perform- 
44  ing  the  rites  due  to  his  diade.”  So  again  : 

44  Ante  diem  Elyfios  cogor  cognofcere  campos.” 

I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  Elyhan  fields  before  my  time.** 

Boccalini 
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Boccalini  has  diverted  himfelf  abundantly  with  this  mif- 
| fortune  of  Molfa’s.  He  introduces  Chriftopher  Columbus, 

(Fernando  Cortes,  Magellan,  Americus  Vefputius,  and 
lathers,  deflring  of  Apollo,  that  fince  the  difcovery  of  the 
pew  world,  and  the  bringing  forth  its  advantages,  was 
awing  to  them,  their  memories  fhould  be  confecrated  to  im- 
Inortality  by  monuments,  proportioned  to  their  fervices. 

The  chancellor  of  Parnaflus  had  already  drawn  up  the  de¬ 
cree,  when  Molfa  appeared  to  oppofe  their  requeft.  His 
| tead  was  quite  bald  ;  he  had  not  a  hair  upon  his  chin  ;  his 
lofe  was  decayed,  and  his  face  covered  with  fcabs  and 
alaifters.  “  Behold,”  fays  he,  “  Shewing  his  wounds,  ^occal|ny 
behold  the  jewels  and  fine  commodities,  which  thefe  di ^ParnafTo, 
j-c  gentlemen  have  brought  us  from  the  new  world!  1 'hey  cant.  2  cap. 
,c  have  brought  us  a  curfed  malady,  unknown  to  our  fore-  9°* 

;c  fathers  ;  contagious,  infamous,  and  fatal  to  generation  : 

;c  a  damned  Neapolitan  difeafe,  the  effedts  of  which  you  fee 
;c  upon  my  face,  and  with  which  my  whole  body  is  a/Fedled.” 

Upon  this,  turning  to  Chriftopher  Columbus,  he  began  to 
unbutton  his  breeches  ;  but  the  Mufes,  fearing  left  too  in¬ 
decent  an  objedf  fhould  defile  the  purity  of  their  eyes,  caufed 
him  to  be  flopped  from  proceeding  any  farther.  cc  It  is 
hard,”  fays  la  Monnoie,  u  to  apologife  for  him  upon  the 
article  of  licentioufnefs,  unlefs  we  admit  thofe  principles 
in  morals,  of  which  he  was  himfelf  moft  firmly  perfuaded, 
viz.  that,  provided  a  man  abftains  from  great  crimes,  fuch 
as  murder,  robbery,  and  every  kind  of  violence,  he  may 
with  an  innocent  liberty  enjoy  the  fenfual  pleafures  at  large. 

And,  according  to  his  way  of  reckoning,  his  was  one 
of  the  pureft  and  moft  blamelefs  lives  that  ever  was  led. 

He  flatters  himfelf  in  the  elegy  above-mentioned,  that 
fomebo'Jy  upon  examining  it  would  propofe  it  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  and  that  this  (hall  be  the  fubjedi  of  his  panegyric  : 

u  Turn  faciles  memoret  mores,  &  puriter  acta 
“  Percurrat  vitas  tempora  quaeque  mere.” 

That  is,  cc  let  him  take  notice  of  the  foftnefs  of  my  man- 
ners,  and  run  overall  the  ftages  of  my  blamelefs  life.” 
lit  has  been  faid  of  him,  among  other  things,  that  he  died 
in  fuch  a  chriftian-like  difpofition,  that  no  body  can  doubt 
!  but  his  foul  went  diredtly  to  heaven.  Phis  one  of  his  friends  LucaCon- 
I  makes  ufe  of,  among  other  topics  of  confolation,  for  thofe  J.^eJ.lettere> 

I  who  were  afflicted  with  the  lofs  of  fo  fine  a  genius.  ct  But,” 
fays  Bayle,  Ci  whatever  good  difpolitions  he  might  difeover 
I*  in  his  iaft  moments,  his  former  life  gives  great  caufe 
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c<  to  be  afraid,  that  he  had  occafion  for  feveral  years  pur- 
“  gatory.” 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Molfa  was  a  great 
orator,  as  well  as  a  great  poet.  He  met  once  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talent  this  way  :  for 
having  feen  the  people  of  Rome  highly  incenfed  againft 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  who  had  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  great 
number  of  ancient  ftatues,  he  accufed  him  of  that  action, 
and  made  fo  lively  an  oration  upon  it,  that  he  perfectly 
j  .v  u^in  overwhelmed  him  with  confufion  and  defpair  :  and  it  v/as 
eiog.u,  cap.  genera]]y  believed,  that  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  was  fo  con¬ 
founded  at  the  infamy*  with  which  he  was  branded  in  that 
oration,  that,  in  order  to  efface  it,  he  refolved  to  reftore  the 
city  of  Florence  to  its  liberty,  by  affaflinating  Alexander  de 
Medicis  his  near  relation,  which  he  did  in  1537. 


Hilerion  de 
Cofte, 
Eiuges  des 
dames 
illuftres, 
tom.  ii. 


MOLSA  (Tarquinia),  daughter  of  Camillo  Molfa, 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James  of  Spain,  and  grand-daugh¬ 
ter  of  Francis  Maria  Molfa,  was  one  of  the  molt  accom- 
plifhed  ladies  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  ;  wit,  learn¬ 
ing,  beauty,  and  virtue,  all  uniting  in  her  in  a  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree.  Her  father  oblerving,  while  fhe  was 
yet  very  young,  the  goodnefs  and  excellence  of  her  genius, 
procured  her  the  belt  matters  in  every  branch  of  literature 
and  fcience.  Lazaro  Labadini,  a  celebrated  grammarian 
of  thofe  times,  taught  her  polite  literature  ;  and  her  Latin 
compofitions  in  profe  and  verfe  fhew,  that  fhe  attained  the 
art  of  writing  well,  and  compofing  corredtly.  She  became 
learned  in  Ariftotle,  under  Camillo  Corcapani.  Anthony 
Guarini,  the  mathematician,  taught  her  the  dodfrine  of  the 
Sphere.  She  learned  poetry  ‘under  Francis  Patricius  the  fa¬ 
mous  philofopher ;  and  logic  and  philofophy  under  P.  La- 
toni,  who  alfo  inftrudted  her  thoroughly  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  The  rabbi  Abraham  taught  her  the  principles  of 
the  Hebrew  language ;  and  John  Maria  Barbier  formed  her 
in  the  politenefs  of  the  Tufcan  tongue;  in  which  fhe  has 
not  only  written  a  great  number  of  eafy  and  elegant  verfes, 
but  likewife  feveral  letters,  and  other  pieces,  which  are  in 
high  effeem  with  the  polite  and  learned  in  Italy.  Belides 
her  original  works,  file  has  tranflated  feveral  things  from 
Greek  and  Latin  in  a  manner  which  {hews  her  to  have 
underflood  thofe  languages  as  well  as  her  own.  Afterwards 
{lie  learned  mufic,  as  a  relaxation  and  diverfion  from  her 
more  ferious  ftudies  ;  and  in  this  art  fhe  attained  the  highefl 
degree  of  perfection.  She  ufed  to  play  upon  the  violin* 
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as  well  as  upon  the  lute,  and  fing  to  it  at  the  fame  time  in 
fo  exquifite  a  tade,  as  charmed  every  hearer  :  and  (he  indi- 
tuted  at  length  a  choir  of  ladies,  over  which  file  herfelf  ufed 
to  prefide.  The  elogium,  which  Francis  Patricius,  one  of  •PagK,ui:» 

1  o  '  #  ...  in  epili.  d'C- 

her  tutors  has  given  her,  is  curious  and  worth  tranfcribing ;  d;catj  J;*- 
as  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  exceed  the  truth,  although  it  is  cuifionum 
written  in  the  hi°;hed  drains  of  panegyric.  “Non  tu,”  Per,P*lcli* 
fays  he,  44  ut  alias  {blent,  fummis  labris  libros  attigidi.  Tu  Vqi.  ii. 

44  non  modo  Hetrufcam  politiffimam  linguam,  fed  Latinam, 

44  fed  Grascam,  optime  calles,  &c.”  That  is,  44  You 
have  not  fuperficially  read  books,  as  other  ladies  ufe  to 
do.  You  have  not  only  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Tufcan  tongue  in  its  greated  purity,  but  likewife  of  the 
44  Latin  and  Greek  :  in  the  latter  of  which  you  can  read 
44  and  underdand,  not  only  hidorians  and  orators,  but  alfo 
philofophers,  and  even  Plato  himfelf,  Jove’s  rival  in  elo¬ 
quence,  and  likewife  the  poets  of  any  kind,  even  Pindar  ; 
and  that  without  the  leaf!  difficulty.  And  what  may  fur- 
pafs  the  admiration  of  all,  you  learnt  this  language,  by 
my  reading  Plato  to  you,  within  the  compafs  of  three 
months,  in  Latin  you  compofe  verfes  of  all  forts;  and 
44  in  Tufcan  you  write  poems,  good  gods!  how  full  of  wit 
44  and  ingenuity  !  You  can  folve  all  the  difficulties  in  logic. 

44  You  are  a  perfect  midrefs  of  the  ethics  of  Plutarch, 

44  Aridotle,  and  Plato.  You  have  made  a  vail:  proficiency 
44  in  natural  philofophv  ;  and  have  drunk  very  deep  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  theology.  What  need  I  mention  mufic  of  every 
kind,  when  the  whole  band,  not  of  the  muficians  only, 
but  of  the  Mufes  themfelves,  look  upon  you  with  admira- 
44  tion  and  adonifhment  !  T  he  mod;  fkilful  man  in  mufic 
is  fo  far  from  excelling,  that  he  does  not  fo  much  as 
equal  vou.  When  you  fing  to  the  lute,  when  you  per- 
44  form  bafs  and  tenor  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  on  the  lyre, 

44  and  the  other  with  your  voice,  all  the  Graces  adorn,  fur- 
44  round,  and  admire  you.  Would  I  were  able  to  exprefs 
myfelf  fo,  that  thofe,  who  read  this,  might  imagine  they 
heard  you.  Good  gods  !  what  eloquence,  what  fpirit, 
what  wit,  what  agreeablenefs  in  converfation,  whatfvveet- 
nefs  of  temper,  what  politenefs  of  behaviour  !  The  mod 
judicious  Benedidfus  Manzolus  your  countryman,  and 
bifhop  of  Reggio,  very  juftly  prefers  you,  not  only  to 
your  mod  eloquent  father  Camillus,  but  alfo  to  your 
grandfather  Francis  Maria  Molfa,  a  great  man  in  every 
refpect.” 
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Hilarion 
Cofte,  ut 
iupra. 


de  This  lady  was  in  high  repute  at  the  court  of  Alphonfus  If* 
duke  of  Ferrara,  a  prince  of  great  judgement,  and  a  paflionate 
Jover  of  every  thing  that  was  elegant  ;  and  we  are  told,  that 
he  flood  ravifhed  with  admiration,  upon  finding  fio  many 
more  accomplishments  than  he  had  been  taught  to  expedf  in 
her.  But  the  mofl  authentic  teftimony  and  declaration  of 
her  high  merit  and  character,  was  that  which  fhe  received 
from  the  city  of  Rome  ;  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  in 
which  all  her  excellences  and  qualifications  are  fet  forth, 
honoured  her  with  the  title  of  Singular,  and  bellowed  the 
rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  upon  her,  and  the  whole  family 
of  Molfa.  Fart  of  the  patent  runs  thus  :  44  Etfi  novum  at- 
44  que  inufitatum  eft  in  civium  numerum  a  fenatu  fceminas 
44  cooptari,  quarum  virtus  ac  fama  domefticorum  parieturn 
44  finibus  contineri  cum  debeat,  raro  publicis  in  negotiis 
44  ufui  reipublicm  effe  folet  j  tamen  fi  aliqua  inter  eas  un- 
44  quam  extiterit,  quae  non  folurn  creteras  fui  ordinis,  fed 
44  viros  etiam  virtutibus  paene  omnibus  fupergrediatur* 
44  aequum  eft,  ut  novo  exemplo,  novifque  inufitatifque  meritis, 
44  novi  itidem  honorcs  inufitatique  perfolvantur.  Cum  itaque 
44  Tarquinia  Molza  Mu  tin's,  &c..  celebres  illas  Romanas 
44  heroinas  aemulatur  virtutibufque  exprimat,  ut  ei  nihil 
44  praeter  patriam  Romanam  deelle  videatur,  ne  hoc  unum  ad 
44  abfolutam  ejus  gloriam  defiderari  pollit,  fenatus  popu- 
44  lufque  Romanus  civitate  donandam  cenfuit,  Sec.”  That 
is,  44  Though  it  he  new  and  uncommon  for  the  fenate  to 
44  admit  women  into  the  number  of  citizens,  whole  excel- 
44  lences  and  fame,  as  they  ought  to  be  confined  to  family 
44  affairs,  are  feldom  of  fervice  to  the  commonwealth  in 
44  public  matters  ;  yet  if  there  be  any  one  among  them, 
44  who  not  only  furpafles  the  reft  of  her  own  fex,  but  even 
44  the  men  in  almoft  all  virtues,  it  is  reafonable*  that  by 
44  a  new  example  new  and  unufual  honours  fhould  be  paid 
44  to  new  and  unufual  merit.  Since  therefore  Tarqui- 
44  nia  Molfa,  a  native  of  Modena,  Secr  refembles  by  her 
*4  virtues  thofe  famous  Roman  heroines,  fo  that  fhe  feems 
44  to  lack  nothing  but  being  a  Roman  citizen,  that  this 
44  alone  might  not  be  wanting  to  complete  her  glory,  the' 
44  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  have  decreed  to  prefent  her 
44  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Sec.”  The  decree  was 
palled  at  the  capitol,  Dec.  8,  1600,  when  Curtio  Martolo 
and  Angelo  Fofco  were  chancellors  of  the  fenate  and  people 
of  Rome. 

Afolfa  was  married ;  but,  lofing  her  hufband  without 
having  any  children,  would  never  confent  to  be  married 
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Igam,  although  (he  was  very  young.  She  gave  fuch  lively 

'okens  of  her  grief,  that  Patricius  compares  her  to  another  Epift.  dedi- 

\rtemifia.  *  cat.utfugra*- 

MOLYNEUX  ( WiL'Li A7j,  Efq;),  an  excellent  mathe- 
natician  and  aftronomer,  was  born,  April  17,  1656,  at 
Dublin,  where  his  father,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and 
brtune,  lived.  Being  of  a  tender  conftitution,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  under  a  private  tutor  at  home,,  till  he  was  near  fifteen, 
md  then  placed  in  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  under  the  care 
ft  Dr.  Pallifer,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Cafbell.  He  dif- 
inguifhed  himfelf  here  by  the  probity  of  his  mannei*s,  as  well- 
is  by  the  ftrength  of  his  parts  ;  and  having  made  a  remark¬ 
able  prog  refs  in  academical  learning,-,  and  particularly  in  the 
lew  philofophv,  as  it  was  then  called,  he  proceeded  at  the 
egular  time  to  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  After  four  years- 
pent  in  this  univerfity,  he  left  it;  and  being  fent  to  L011- 
lon,  was  admitted  into  the  Middle-Temple  in  June  1675. 
hie  ftaid  there  three  years,,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudyof 
die  laws  of  his  country,  as  much  as  was  neceflary  for  one 
M10  was  not  defigned  for  the  profeffion  of  the  law  ;  but  the 
ient  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  inclination,  lying  ftrongly  to 
ahilofophy  and  mathematics,  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his 
ime  in  thefe  enquiries,  which,  from  the  extraordinary  ad¬ 
vances  newly  made  therein  by  the.  Royal  Society,  were  then 
ihiefly  in  vogue. 

Thus  accomplifhed,  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  Tune  1678, 
ind  fhortly  after  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Domvile,  the  king’s  attorney- general.  Being  mailer  of  an- 
!afy  fortune,  he  continued  to  indulge  himfelf  in  profecuting 
uch  branches  of  natural  and  experimental  philofophy  as 
ivere  moft  agreeable  to  his  fancy.;  wherein  aftronomy  having 
:he  greateft  fhare,  he  began,  about  1681,  a  literary  corre- 
pondence  with  Flamftead  the  king’s  aftronomer,.  which  he 
«ept  up  for  feveral  years.  In  1683,  he  formed  a  defign  of 
trebling  a  philofophic-al  fociety  at  Dublin,  in-imitation  of  the 
^oyal  Society  at  London  ;  andr  by  the  countenance  and  en- 
:ourgement  of  Sir  William  Petty,  who  accepted  the  office 
ft  prefident,  they  began  a  weekly  meeting  that  year,  when 
3ur  author  was-  appointed’their  firft  fecretary.  T  he  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  parts  and  learning,  which  by  means,  of  tins  fo- 
giety  became  more  known,  recommended  him,  in  1684,  to* 

:he  no.tice  and  favour  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord 
reutenant  of  Ireland  by  whofe  influence  chiefly  he  was 
ippointed  that  year,,  jointly  with  Sir  William  Eobinfon,  lur— 
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veyor-general  of  his  majefty’s  buildings  arid  wofks,  an4 
chief  engineer.  In  1685,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  London  ;  and  that  year,  for  the  fake  of  improv¬ 
ing  himfelf  in  the  art  of  engineering,  he  procured  an  appoint¬ 
ment  from  the  Iri ill  government,  to  view  the  mod:  confider- 
able  fortreffes  in  Flanders.  Accordingly  he  travelled  through 
that  country  and  Holland,  and  fome  part  of  Germany  and 
France  ;  and  carrying  with  him  letters  of  recommendation 
from  Fla  mi-lead  to  Cadini,  he  was  introduced  to  him,  and 
others,  the  mod  eminent  aflronomers  in  the  feveral  places 
through  which  he  palled.  j 

Soon  after  his  return  from  abroad,  he  minted  at  Dublin, 
in  1686,  his  44  Sciotherieum  telefcopium,”  containing  a  de- 
icription  of  the  ilrudlure  and  ufe  of  a  telefcopic  dial  invented 
by  him  :  another  edition  of  which  was  publilhed  at  London 
in  1700,  4to.  Upon  the  coming  out  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
44  Principia”  the  following  year,  1687,  our  author  was 
druck  with  the  fame  affonifhment  as  the  reft  of  the  world  ; 
but  declared  alfo,  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  examine  the 
particulars.  Plalley,  with  whom  he  confiantly  correfpondcd, 
had  lent  him  the  feveral  parts  of  this  ineftimable  trealure,  as 
they  came  from  the  prels,  before  the  whole  was  finifhed,  ; 
affuring  him,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  utmofi:  effort  of 
human  genius  :  and  fome  time  after  it  was  publilhed.  Flam- 
dead  defiring  his  opinion  of  it,  he  lent  the  following,  in  a 
letter  dated  at  Dublin,  May  iq,  1688.  44  You  defire 

44  to  know  our  thoughts  in  this  place  of  Mr.  Newton’s 
44  book  ;  and  to  this  I  anfwer,  that  I  have,  not  yet  had  time 
44  to  fettle  to  it  ferioufly  ;  for  I  find  I  muff  rub  up  all  the 
44  little  notions  I  have  of  conics  and  the  dodlrine  of  ratios, 

44  which  are  half  flipped  out  of  my  head,  before  I  venture 
44  upon  it :  and  I  queflion,  after  all,  whether  I  fhall  be  able 
44  to  mafter  it,  for  I  perceive  it  is  a  piece,  that  requires 
44  great  application,  or  elfe  it  is  invincible.  Neither  do  I 
44  know  any  mathematic  head  in  this  place,  that  has  thoroughly 
44  confidered  the  whole,  unlefs  it  be  the  honourable  Mr. 

44  Roberts,  the  earl  of  Radnor’s  younger  fon,  who  is  at  pre- 
44  fent  in  town. — He  tells  me,  he  has  run  through  Mr. 

44  Newton’s  book,  and  finds  it  really  admirable.  One  ob- 
44  fervation  in  Mr.  Newton’s  book,  though  not.  firft  darted 
44  there,  is  truly  to  be  wondered  at  by  all  mortals;  and  that 
/  44  is  the  fefquialtera  'ratio  between  the  periods  and  diflances 

44  of  the  planets,  and  this  not  only  among  the  primary  er- 
44  ratios,  but  even  among  the  letter  fets  of  dancers, — It  is  in 
44  my  opinion  a  moll  amasing  thought  toconfider,  how  uni- 
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verfally  this  great  lav/  runs  through  the  whole  frame  of 
€c  nature,  and  agrees  to  bodies  at  fuch  vaft  diftances,  and 
<c  that  feem  to  have  no  tie  or  refpedt  to  each  other.  It  is  to 
u  me  beyond  exception  the  ftrongeft  argument  that  can  be 
cc  drawn  from  the  frame  of  this  univerfe  for  the  proof  of  a 
;c  God,  to  fee  one  law  fo  fixed  and  inviolable  among  thofe 
x  vaft  and  diftant  chori ,  who  certainly  could  not  therefore 
:c  be  put  into  this  poffure  and  motion  by  chance,  but  by  an 
6  omnipotent  intelligent  Being. ” 

In  1688,  the  philofophic  fociety  at  Dublin  was  broke  up 
ind  difperfed  by  the  confufion  of  the  times.  Mr.  Molyneux 
lad  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  member  of  it  from  the  begin- 
ling,  by  prefenting  to  it  feveral  difeourfes  upon  curious  fub- 
edts  ;  fome  of  which  were  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society 
t  London,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  u  Philofophical 
c  Tranfadtions.”  In  1689,  arriong  great  numbers  of  other 
3roteftants,  he  v/ithdrew  from  the  diffurbances  in  Ireland  ; 
nd,  after  a  fhort  flay  in  London,  fixed  himfelf  with  his  fa- 
ail  y  at  Chefter.  In  this  retirement,  he  employed  himfelf  in 
utting  together  the  materials  he  had  fome  time  before  pre- 
ared  for  his  “Dioptrics,”  in  which  he  was  much  affifted  by 
'lamftead  ;  and  in  Auguft  169O,  went  to  London  to  put  it 
a  the  prefs,  where  the  fheets  were  revifed  by  Halley^  who, 
tour  author’s  requeft,  gave  leave  for  printing*  in  the  ap~ 
endix,  his  celebrated  theorem  for  finding  the  foci  of  optic 
lafies.  Accordingly  the  book  came  out,  1692,  in  q.to, 
nder  the  title  of  “  Dioptrica  nova  :  a  Treatife  of  Dioptrics, 
in  two  parts  ;  wherein  the  various  effedts  and  appearances 
of  fpherieal  glaffes,  both  convex  and  concave,  fingle  and 
combined,  in  telefcopes  and  mierofeopes,  together  with 
their  ufefulnefs  in  many  concerns  of  human  life,  are  ex¬ 
plained.  ”  He  gave  it  the  title  of  “  Dioptrica  nova,” 
at  only  becaufe  it  was  almoft  wholly  new,  very  little  being 
arrowed  from  other  writers,  but  becaufe  it  was  the  firit 
bok  that  appeared  in  Englifh  upon  the  fubjedt.  This  work 
pes  not  contain  any  of  the  more  curious  fpeculations  there- 
,  that  being  foreign  to  his  defign ;  but  feveral  of  the  molt 
merally  ufeful  propofitions  for  practice  are  demonftrated  in 
clear  and  eafy  manner*  for  which  reafon  it  was  many  years 
iuch  ufed  by  the  artificers  :  and  the  fecond  part  is  very  en- 
rtaining,  especially  in  his  hiftory  which  he  gives  of  the  fe- 
‘ral  optical  inftruments,  and  of  the  difeoveries  made  by 
|  em.  The  dedication  of  the  “  Dioptrics”  being  addrelfed 
the  Royal  Society,  he  takes  notice,  among  other  improve- 
ents  in  philofophy,  by  building  it  upon  experience,  of  the 
Vol.  IX.  4  T  advances 
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advances  that  had  been  lately  made  in  logic  cc  by  the  incom* 
<c  parable  Mr.  John  Locke,  who,  in  his  c  EfTay  upon  hu- 
cc  man  Underftanding,’  had  re&ified,”  fays  he,  “  more 
44  received  miftakes,  and  delivered  more  profound  truths, 
cc  eflablifhed  upon  experience  and  obfervation,  for  the  direc- 
u  tion  of  man’s  mind  in  the  profecution  of  knowledge, 
w  which  may  be  properly  termed  logic,  than  are  to  be  met 
w  with  in  all  the  volumes  of  the  ancients ;  and  that  he  had 
u  clearly  overthrown  all  thofe  metaphyfical  whimfies,  which 
cc  affedled  men’s  brains  with  a  fpecies  of  madnefs,  whereby 
44  they  fancied  a  knowledge  where  they  had  none,  by 

making  a  noife  with  founds  without  clear  and  diffinet 
44  fignifications.”  This  compliment,  together  with  a  pre- 
fent  of  his  book,  drew  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Mr.  Locke  to 
our  author whence  began  an  acquaintance  that  prefently 
grew  into,  an  intimate  friendfhip ;  and  from  this  time  a 
conftant  corrsfpondence,  in  the  molt  afFedfionate  terms, 
was  carried  on  between  them,  as  long  as  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  lived  ;  to  whom  many  improvements  made  in  the 
fecond  edition  of  the  4,4  EfTay  on  Human  Underftanding” 
muft  be  attributed- 

Before  he  left  Chefler,.  he  loll  his  lady,  who  died  foon 
after  {he  had  brought  him  a  fon.  Illnefs  had  deprived  hero! 
her  eye-fight  twelve  years  before,  that  is,  foon  after  {lie  was 
married  ;  from  which  time  fhe  had  been  very  fickly,  and 
afflicted  with  extreme  pains  of  the  head..  As  foon  as  the 
public  tranquillity  was  fettled  in  his  native  country7,  he  re¬ 
turned  home  ;  and,  upon  the  convening  of  a  new  parliament 
in  1692,  was  chofen  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  city 
of  Dublin.  In  the  next  parliament,  in  1695,  he  was  chcfer 
to  reprefen t-  the  univerfity  there,  and  continued  to  do  fo  tc 
the  end  of  his  life  ;  that  learned  body  having,  before  the  end 
of  the  firft  he  hi  on  of  the  former,  conferred  on  him  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  was  likcwife  nominated  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  one  of  the  commifnoners  for  the  forfeited 
eftates,  to  which  employment  was  annexed  a  falary  of  500 1 
a  year  ;  but  looking  upon  it  as  an  invidious  office,  and  not 
being  a  lover  of  money,  he  declined  it.  In  1698,  he  pub- 
liftied  44  The  Cafe ■„ of  Ireland  {fated,  in  relation  to  its  being 
44  bound  bv  A6ts  of  Parliament  made  in  England ir 
which  he  is  luppofed  to  have  delivered  all,  or  molt,  that  car 
be  faid  upon  this  fabject,  with  great  clearnefs  and  ftrengtk 
of  realbning.  This  piece  (a  fecond  edition  of  which,  wit! 
additions  and  emendations,  was  printed  in  1720,  8vo)  wa^ 
*nfwered  by  John  Cary,  merchant  of  Brifiol,  in  a  boo! 
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called,  £C  A  Vindication  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  &c.” 
dedicated  to  the  lord  chancellor  Somers,  What  occasioned 
Molyneux  to  write  the  above  tradl,  was  his  conceiving:  the 
Irifh  woollen  manufactory  to  be  opprefFed  by  the  Englifh 
government;  on  which  account  he  could  not  forbear  alTert- 
ing  his  country’s  independency.  He  had  given  Mr.  Locke 
&  hint  of  his  thoughts  upon  this  fubjeft,  before  it  was  quite 
ready  for  the  prefs,  and  defired  his  fentiments  upon  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  on  which  his  argument  was  grounded ; 
fin  anfwei*  to  which  that  gentleman*  intimating  that  the 
ibufmefs  was  of  too  large  an  extent  for  the  fubjedl  of  a  letter, 
[propofed  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him  in  England.  This, 

[together  with  a  purpofe  which  Molyneux  had  Jong  formed 
'of  paying  that  great  man,  whom  he  had  never  yet  feen,  a 
jvifit,  prevailed  with  him  to  crofs  the  water  once  more, 
although  he  was  then  in  a  very  infirm  date  of  health  ;  and 
accordingly  he  did  fo  in  July  this  year,  1698,  and  flayed  in 
England  till  the  middle  of  September.  But  the  pleafure  of 
this  long-wifhed-for  interview,  which  he  intended  to  have 
repeated  the  following  fpring,  feems  to  have  been  purchafed 
at  the  expence  of  his  life ;  for,  Shortly  after,  he  was  feized 
with  a  fevere  fit  of  his  conditional  didemper,  the  done, 
which  occafioned  fuch  retchings,  as  broke  a  blood-vefTel, 
md  two  days  after  put  a  period  to  his  life.  He  died, 

J£l.  II,  1698,  having  fpoken  feveral  times  of  Mr.  Locke 
n  his  lad  illnefs,  and  wrote  the  following  claufe  in  his  will 
with  his  own  hand  :  £C  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  excellent 
c  friend  John  Locke,  Efq;  author  of  the  c  Eilay  concern- 
‘  ing  Human  Underdanding,’  the  fum  of  five  pounds  to 
s  buy  him  a  ring,  in  memory  of  the  value  and  edeem  I  had 
c  for  him.”  Befides  the  £i  Sciothericunl  telefcopicum” 
ind  the  u  Dioptrica  nova”  already  mentioned*  he  published 
everal  pieces  in  the  C4  Philofophical  Tranfadlions.” 

His  fon  Samuel  Molyneux  was  born  at  Chefler  in  July, 

689,  and  educated  with  great  care  by  his  father,  according 
o  the  plan  laid  down  by  Locke  upon  that  fubjeH.  When  betters  of 
Ins  father  died,  he  fell  under  the  management  of  his  uncle  an<i 

*  ’  .  1  1  .  r  .  Molyneux, 

[  j r.  Thomas  Molyneux,  an  excellent  lcholar  and  phyfician  Locke’s 
it  Dublin,  and  alfo  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Locke:  who  Works, 
pxecuted  his  trull  fo  well,  that  Mr.  Molyneux  became vo  * nu 
ifterwards  a  mod  polite  and  accompli  filed  gentleman,  and 
vas  made  fecretary  to  his  late  majedy,  when  he  was  prince 
if  Wales.  Adronomy  being  his  favourite  dudy,  as  it  had 
>een  his  father’s,  he  projected  many  fchemes  for  the  ad- 
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vancement  of  it,  and  was  particularly  employed,  in  th*£ 
years  1723,  1724.,  and  1725,  in  perfedHng  the  method  of 
making  telefcopes  ;  one  of  which,  of  his  own  making,  he 
had  prefented  to  John  V.  king  of  Portugal.  In  the  midfl  of 
thefe  thoughts,  being  appointed  a  commiflioner  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  he  became  fo  engaged  in  public  affairs,  that  he  had 
not  leifure  to  purfue  thefe  enquiries  any  farther  ;  and  gave 
his  papers  to  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  profeffor  of  aftronomy  at 
Cambridge,  whom  he  invited  tb  make  ufe  of  his  houfe  and 
apparatus  of  inflruments,  in  order  to  finifh  what  he  had  left 
imperfedl.  Mr.  Molyneux  dying  foon  after,  Dr.  Smith  loft 
the  opportunity;  yet,  fupplying  what  was  wanting  from  Mr. 
Huygens  and  others,  he  publi died  the  whole  in  his  cc  Com- 
u  plete  Treatife  of  Opticks.55 

MONARDES  (NichoIas),  a  phyfician  of  Seville  in 
Spain,  flouriflied  in  the  16th  century,  and  defervedly  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  reputation  by  his  praHice,  as  well  as  by  the 
books  he  publifhed.  His  book  intituled*  De  fecanda  vena 
in  pleuritide  inter  Gnecos  Sc  Arabes  concordia,55  was 
printed  at  Seville,  1539*  in  4to.  His  treatife  u  De  rofa  & 
iC  partibus  ejus  ;  de  fucci  rofariim  temperatura ;  de  rofis 
Percifis  feu  Alexandrinis  ;  de  malis,  citris,  aurantiis,  Sc 
limoniis/5  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  1565^  in  8vo.  He 
was  well  acquainted  by  long  experience  with  the  fdvereign 
virtues  of  the  American  drugs;  and  the  Spanifh  book  which 
he  publifhed,  cc  De  las  drogas  de  las  Indias*55  was  extremely 
ufeful,  and  gained  him  the  higheft  efteem  and  glory.  Thd 
two  firlf  parts  of  this  work  were  printed  one  after  another, 
namely,  in  1569  and  1571  ;  to  which  he  added  a  third  part 
in  1574.  This  edition  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
and  it  was  to  oblige  the  Pope,  that  the  author  publifhed  it  in 
this  manner  :  u  Since  the  fruits  of  my  Rudies/*  fays  he  in 
the  dedication,  cc  are  of  fucb  a  nature  as  to  pleafe  your  holi- 
<4  nefs,  and  fince  you  have  caufed  them  to  be  brought  to 
Rome  from  the  remoteft  part  of  Spain-,  I  thought  it 
cc  would  oblige  you,  if  I  fhould  join  both  parts  of  this  work 
<c  together ;  and  now  for  the  firft  time*  and  chiefly  on  your 
ct  account*  add  a  third.75  The  Spanifh  works  of  Monardes 
have  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Clufius  ;  into  Italian  by 
Annibal  Brigantus  ;  and  thofe  upon  the  American  drugs  into 
Englifh  by  fomebody,  whole  name  we  cannot  at  prefent  re¬ 
cover.  He  died  probably  about  1578  ;  but  at  what  age  we 
know  not. 

4  MONGAULT 


MONGAULT  (Nicholas  Hueer.t),  an  ingenious 
jind  learned  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  bed  writers  of  his 
ime,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1674.  At  fixteen,  he  entered 
|nto  the  congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  was 
fterwards  fent  to  Mans  to  learn  philofophy.  That  of 
llrifirotle  then  obtained  in  the  fchools,  and  was  the  only  one 
jvhich  was  permitted  to  be  taught  :  neverthelefs  Mongault, 
|vith  fome  of  that  original  fpirit  which  ufually  diftinguifh.es 
jnen  of  uncommon  abilities  from  the  vulgar,  ventured,  in  a 
'  ublic  thefis,  which  he  read  at  the  end  of  the  courfe  of  lec- 

Eres,  to  oppofe  the  opinions  of  Ariftotle,  and  to  maintain 
ofe  of  Des  Cartes.  Having  ftudied  theology  with  the 
me  fuccefs,  he  quitted  the  Oratory  in  1699  5  an*d  foon  after 
vent  to  Thouloufe,  and  lived  with  Colbert  archbifhop  of 
hat  place,  who  had  procured  him  a  priory  in  1698.  In 
710,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  the  education  of  his  fon,  the  duke  of  Char- 
res  ;  which  important  office  he  difcharged  fo  well,  that  he 
cquired  an  univerfal  efteem.  In  17145  he  had  the  abbey  of 
>hartreuye  given  him,  and  that  of  Villeneuve  in  1719. 
The  duke  of  Chartres,  becoming  colonel-general  of  the 
"rench  infantry,  chofe  the  abbe  Mongault  to  fill  the  place 
fi  fecretary-general ;  made  him  alfo  fecretary  of  the  province 
»f  Dauphiny ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  regent,  his  father, 
aifed  him  to  other  confiderable  employments.  All  this 
vhile  he  was  as  affiduous  as  his  engagements  would  permit, 
n  cultivating  polite  literature;  and,  in  17145  publifhed  at 
^aris,  in  6  vols.  i2mo,  an  edition  of  44  T ully’s  Letters  to 
4  Atticus,”  with  an  excellent  French  tranflation,  and  judi- 
ious  comment  upon  them.  This  work  has  been  often 
eprinted,  and  is  juftly  reckoned  admirable;  for,  as  Middle- 
on  has  obferved,  in  the  preface  to  his  44  Life  of  Cicero,’’ 
he  abbe  Mongault  44  did  not  content  himfelf  with  retailing 
4  the  remarks  of  other  commentators,  or  out  of  the  rubbifh 
4  of  their  volumes  with  feledting  the  beft,  but  entered  upon 
4  his  talk  with  the  fpirit  of  a  true  critic,  and  by  the  force  of 
4  his  own  genius  has  happily  illuftrated  many  pafiages, 

4  which  all  the  interpreters  before  him  had  given  up  as 
4  inexplicable.”  He  publifhed  alfo  a  very  good  tranflation 
)f  44  Herodian”  from  the  Greek,  the  beft  edition  of  which 
s  that  of  1745,  in  i2mo.  He  died  at  Paris,  Aug,  15,  3746, 
hged  almoft  72. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  the 
icademy  of  infcriptions  and  belles  lettres ;  and  was  fitted  to 
lip  honour  to  any  fociety.  In  the  firft  volume  of  the  ^  Me- 
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*c  moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,”  there  are  two  fine 
differtations  of  his  :  one  “upon  the  divine  honours  paid  to 
ct  the  governors  of  the  Roman  province’s,  during  the  conti- 
*c  nuance  of  the  republic  ;’5  the  other,  “  upon  the  temple, 
^  which  Cicero  conceived  a  defign  of  coniecrating  to  the 
Ci  memory  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia,  under  the  title 
of  Fanum”  '  '  % 


MONK  (George),  duke  of  Albemarle,  memorable  for 
having  reftored  Charles  II.  to  his  crown  and  kingdoms,  was 
defcended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Potheridge 
in  Devonfhire,  Dec.  6,  1608.  He  was  a  younger  fon ; 
and,  no  provifion  being  expended  from  his  father  Sir  Thomas 
Monk,  whofe  fortune  was  reduced,  he  dedicated  himfelf 
to  arms  from  his' youth.  He  entered  a  volunteer  under  Sir 
Richard  Greenville,  then  lying  at  Plymouth,  and  juft  fetting 
out  under  lord  Wimbledon  on  the  expedition  againft  Spain. 
This  was  in  1625,'  when  he  was  not  quite  feventeen.  The 
year  after  he  obtained  a  pair  of  colours,  in  the  expedition  to 
the  Hie  of  Rhee ;  whence  returning  in  1628,  he  ferved  the 
following  year  as  enfigri  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  captain.  In  this  flation  he 
was  concerned  in  feveral  fieges  and  battles  ;  and  having,  in 
ten  years  fervice,  rrtade  himfelf  an  abfolute  mafter  of  the  art 
military,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  juft  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Scotiftt 
fubjedls.  His  reputation,  fupported  by  proper  recommend-! 
ations,  procured  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  ift 
which  poft  he  lerved  in  both  the  king’s  northern  expeditions  ; 
and  afterwards  he  ferved  as  colonel,  when  the  Irifh  rebellion 
broke  out.  In  quelling  this,  he  did  fuch  confiderable  fer¬ 
vice,  that  the  lords-juftices  appointed  him  governor  of  Dub¬ 
lin  :  but,  the  parliament  intervening,  that  authority  w<i§ 
veiled  in  another.  Soon  after,  on  his  figmng  a  truce  with 
the  rebels,  by  the  king’s  order.  Sept.  1643,  returned* 
with  his  regiment  to  England  •  but,  on  his  arrival  at  Brifiol, 
was  met  by  orders  both  from  Ireland  and  Oxford,  direcling 
the  governor  of  t'hat  place  to  fecure  him.  The  governor, 
however,  believing  the  fufpicions  conceived  a  gain  ft  him 
groundlefs,  differed  him  to  proceed  to  Oxford  on  his  bare 
parole^  and  there  he  fo  fully  juftihed  himfelf  to  lord  Digby, 
then  fecretary  of  ftate,  that  he  was  by  that  nobleman  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  king  ;  but  his  regiment  was  given  to  colonel 
Warren,  who  had  been  his  major.  As  fome  amends  for 
Shjs5  the  king  made  him  major-general  in  the  Irifh'  brigade, 
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j then  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Nantwich  in  Ohefhire ;  to 
jwhich  place  he  arrived  juft  foon  enough  to  fhare  in  the  uiir 
(fortunate  furprifal  of  ..that  whole  brigade  by  Sir  Thomas 
I  Fairfax.  He  was  fent  to  Hull,  and  thence  conveyed  in  a 
jfhort  time  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  remained  in 
clofe  confinement,  till  Nov.  13,  1646;  and  then,  as  the 
only  means  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  he  took  the  covenant,  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  parliament,  and  agreed  to  accept  a  command 
Hinder  them  in  the  Irifti  fervice.  Some  have  charged  him 
[with  ingratitude  for  thus  deferting  the  king,  who  had  been 
jvery  kind  to  him  during  his  confinement,  and  in  particular 
fhad  fent  him  from  Oxford  look  which  was  a  great  fum  for 
| his  majefty,  then  much  diftrefted  :  but  it  may  be  laid  in  his 
favour,  that  he  never  liftened  to  any  terms  made  him  by  the 
parliamentarians,  while  the  king  had  an  army  on  foot  :  now 
indeed,  when  his  majefty  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies^ 
he  readily  accepted  of  a  colonel’s  commiftion  ;  and,  as  he 
had  been  engaged  againft  the  Irifti  rebels  before,  he  thought 
it  confiftent  with  the  duty  he  owed,  and  which  he  had  hi¬ 
therto  inviolably  maintained,  to  the  king,  to  oppofe  them 
again.  He  fet  out  for  Ireland,  Jan.  28,  1646-7,  but 
returned  in  April  on  account  of  fome  impediments.  Soon 
after  he  had  the  command  in  chief  of  all  the  parliament’s 
forces  in  the  north  of  Ireland  conferred  upon  him  :  upon 
which  he  went  again,  and  for  the  following  two  years  per¬ 
formed  feveral  exploits,  worthy  of  an  able  and  experienced 
foldier.  Thcn'he  was  called  to  an  account  for  having  treated 
writh  the  Irifti  rebels  ;  and  fummoned  to  appear  before  the 
parliament,  who,  after  hearing  him  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe, 
palled  this  vote,  Aug.  ic,  1649  *  “  That  they  did  diftip- 
44  prove  of  what  major-general  Monk  had  done,  in  con- 
44  eluding  a  peace  with  the  grand  and  bloody  Irifti  rebel 
44  Owen  Roe  O’Neal,  and  did  abhor  the  having  any  thing 
44  to  do  with  him  therein  ;  yet  are  eafily  perfuaded,  that  the 
44  making  the  fame  by  the  laid  major-general  was,  in  his 
44  judgement,  moft  far  the  advantage  of  the  Englilh  intereft 
44  in  that  nation  ;  and,  that  he  fhall  not  be  further  quef- 
44  tioned  for  the  fame  in  time  to  come.”  This  vote  highly 
offended  the  major-general,  though  not  fo  much  as  fome  paf- 
fages  in  the  houle,  reflecting  on  his  honour  and  fidelity.  He 
was  perhaps  the  more  offended  at  this  treatment,  as  he  was 
not  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland  under  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  who,  all  accounts  agree,  received  considerable 
advantage  from  this  very  treaty  with  O’Neal.  Monk’s 
Iriends  endeavoured  to  clear  his  reputation }  his  reafons  for 
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agreeing  with  O’Neal  were  alfo  printed  ;  yet  nothing  could 
wipe  off  the  ftain  of  treating  with  bloody  lrifh  rebels,  till  it 
was  forgot  in  his  future  fortune. 

About  this  time,  his  elder  brother  died  without  ifiue  male; 
and  the  family  eftate  by  entail  devolving  upon  him,  he  re¬ 
paired  it  from  the  ruinous  condition  in  which  his  father  and 
brother  had  left  it.  He  had  fcarce  fettled  his  private  affairs, 
when  he  was  called  to  ferve  againff  the  Scots,  who  had  pro¬ 
claimed  Charles  II.  under  Oliver  Cromwell ;  by  whom  he 
was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  artillery,  and  had  a  regi¬ 
ment  given  him.  He  was  fo  extremely  ferviceable,  and  did 
fuch  great  things,  that  Cromwell  left  him  commander  in 
chief  in  Scotland,  when  he  returned  to  England  to  purlue 
Charles  II.  In  1652,  he  v/as  feized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
illnefs,  which  obliged  him  to  go  to  Bath  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health  :  after  which,  he  fet  out  again  for  Scotland, 
was  one  of  the  commifiioners  for  uniting  that  kingdom  with 
the  new-eredled  commonwealth ;  and,  having  fuccefsfully 
concluded  it,  returned  to  London.  The  Dutch  war  having 
now  been  carried  on  for  fome  months,  lieutenant-general 
Monk  v/as  joined  with  the  admirals  Blake  and  Dean  in  the 
command  at  fea  ;  in  which  fervice,  June  2,  1653,  he  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  by  his  courage  and  conduct  to  the  defeat 
then  given  to  the  Dutch  fleet.  Monk  and  Dean  were  both 
on  board  the  fame  Eh  ip  ;  and,  Dean  being  killed  the  fil'd: 
broadfide,  Monk  threw  his  cloak  over  the  bodv,  and  gave 
orders  for  continuing  the  fight,  without  luffeVmg  the  enemy 
to  know  that  we  had  loft  one  of  our  admirals.  Cromwell, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  paving  his  way  to  the  fupreme  com¬ 
mand,  which,  Dec.  16,  1653,  be  obtained,  under  the 
title  of  Protestor  ;  and  in  this  capacity  foon  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Dutch.  '  Monk  remonftrated  warmly  againft 
the  terms  of  this  peace  ;  and  his  remonftrances  were,  well 
received  by  Oliver’s  own  parliament.  Monk  alfo,  on  his 
return  home,  was  treated  fo  kindly  by  them,  that  Oliver  is 
laid  to  have  grown  jealous  of  him,  as  if  he  had  been  inclined 
to  another  intcreft.  But,  receiving  fatisfaclion  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  on  that  head,  he  not  only  took  him  into  favour  ;  but, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  frefh  troubles  in  Scotland,  fent  him 
down  there  commander  in  chief.  He  fet  out  in  April  1654, 
and  managed  fo  well  as  to  finifh  the  war  by  Auguft  ;  when 
he  returned  from  the  Highlands,  and  fixed  his  abode  at 
Dalkeith,  a  feat  belonging  to  the  countefs  of  Buccleugh, 
within  five  miles  of  Edinburgh  :  and  here  he  refided  during 
the  remaining  tinne  that  he  ftayed  in  Scotland,  which  was  five 

years, 
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•ears,  amufing  himfelf  with  rural  pleafures,  and  beloved  by 
he  people,  though  his  government  was  more  arbitrary  than 
iny  they  had  experienced.  He  exercifed  this  government, 
is  one  of  the  protectors  council  of  (late  in  Scotland,  whofe 
:ommilfion  bore  date  in  June  1655.  Cromwell  however 
:ould  not  help  diftruffing  him  at  times,  on  account  of  his 
popularity;  nor  was  this  diftruft  entirely  without  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  foundation.  It  is  certain  the  kir.o-  entertained 

O 

food  hopes  of  him,  and  to  that  purpofe  fent  to  him  the  fol- 
owing  letter  from  Coien,  Aug.  12,  1655. 
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44  One  wrho  believes  he  knows  your  nature  and  inclina¬ 
tions  very  well  allures  me,  that,  notwithffanding  all  ill 
accidents  and  misfortunes,  you  retain  Hill  your  old  affec¬ 
tion  to  me,  and  refolve  to  exprefs  it  upon  the  fir  If  fea- 
fonable  opportunity  ;  which  js  as  much  as  1  look  for 
from  you.  We  muff  all  patiently  wait  for  that  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  maybe  offered  fooner  than  we  expert: 
when  it  is,  let  it  find  you  ready  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
have  a  care  to  keep  yourfelf  out  of  their  hands,  who 
know  the  hurt  you  can  do  them  in  a  good  conjuncture, 
and  can  never  but  fufpedt  your  affection  to  be,  as  I  am 
confident  it  is,  towards 
44  Your,  &c. 

«  CHARLES  Rex.” 


However,  Monk  make  no  fcruple  of  difeovering  every 
dep  taken  by  the  cavaliers,  which  came  to  his  knowledge, 
wen  to  the  lending  the  protector  this  letter  ;  and  joined  in 
aromoting  addreffes  to  him  from  the  army,  one  of  which 

O  J  J 

was  received  by  the  protector  March  19,  1657,  which 
year  Monk  received  a  fummons  to  Oliver’s  houle  .of  lords. 

Upon  the  death  of  Oliver,  Monk  joined  in  an  addrefs  to  the 
new  protector  Richard,  whofe  power  neverthelefs  he  forefaw 
[would  be  but  fh art- lived  ;  it  having  been  his  opinion,  that 
O  liver,  had  he  lived  much  longer,  would  fcarce  have  been 
fable  to  preferve  himfelf  in  his  ffation.  And  indeed  Crom¬ 
well  himfelf  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  that  great  alteration 
which  happened  in  his  government  after  his  death,  and  fear¬ 
ful  that  the  general  was  deeply  engaged  in  thole  meafures 
which  procured  it;  if  wre  may  judge  from  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  general  Monk  a  little  before,  to  which  was  added  Ecv^.ir^g 
tiie  following  remarkable  poflfcript  :  44  There  be  that  tell  Hift.of 
44  me,  that  there  is  a  certain  cunning  fellow  in  Scotland  England.— 
44  called  Gecrg'e  Monk,  who  is  laid  to  lie  in  wait  there  to  Cromwell. 

44  introduce  Skium.*.&c, 
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cc  introduce  Charles  Stuart;  I  pray  you,  ufe  your  diligence 
“  to  apprehend  him,  and  fend  him  up  to  me.”  It  is  no 
our  hufmefs  to  relate  all  the  fteps  which  led  to  the  refto 
ration  of  Charles  II.  but  only  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
man  who  was  the  inftru  merit  of  it :  we  fhall  only  fa]  1 
therefore,  that,  upon  the  depofition  of  Prichard  Cromwell  ;j 
and  the  anarchy  that  enfued,  general  Monk  furnifhed  ;  ;; 
hand  to  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  reftored  the  king  ;  an<  ; 
in  this  did  the  great  eft  fervice  that  ever  was  performed  by  ;  jj 
lubjedf  to  his  fovereign. 

He  was  immediately  loaded  with  pensions  and  honours 
was  made  knight  of  the  garter,  one  of  the  privy-council 
mafter  of  the  horfe,  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  firft  lort 
commiflioner  of  the  treafurv  ;  and  loon  after  created  a  peer 
being  made  baron  Monk  of  Potheridge,  Beauchamp,  anc 
'Fees,  earl  of  Torrington,  and  duke  of  Albemarle,  with  ; 
grant  of  7000  1.  per  annum  eftate  of  inheritance,  befide?  jj 
other  penfions.  He  received  a  very  peculiar  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  regard  on  being  thus  called  to  the  peerage  ;  almofl 
the  whole  houfe  of  commons  attending  him  to  the  very  dooi 
of  the  houfe  of  lords,  while  he  behaved  with  great  modera. 
tion,  ftlence,  and  humility.  This  behaviour  was  really  tc 
be  admired  in  a  man  who  by  his  perfonal  merit  had  raifed 
himfelf  within  the  reach  of  a  crown,  which  he  had  the  pru¬ 
dence  or  the  virtue  to  wave  ;  yet  he  preferved  it  to  the  end 
■of  his  life:  infomuch  that  the  king,  who  ufed  to  call  him 
his  political  father,  faid,  very  highly  to  his  honour,  66  The 

duke  of  Albemarle  demeaned  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  to 

the  prince  he  had  obliged,  as  never  to  feem  to  overvalue 
“  the  Cervices  of  general  Monk.”  An  high  cloge  !  and  what 
gives  us  a  vail:  idea  oi  his  temper  and  wifdom. 

He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  as  high  glory  as  a 
fubjedl  could  po fiefs :  confulted  and  employed  upon  all  great 
occalions  by  the  king  his  mafter,  and,  what  is  very  rare  and 
extraordinary,  at  the  fame  time  perfectly  efteemed  and  be¬ 
loved  by  his  fellow-fubjedls.  In  1664,  on  the  breaking 
put  of  the  firft  Dutch  war,  he  was,  by  his  royal  highnefs  the 
■duke,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  intruded  with  the  care  of 
the  admiralty  :  and,  the  plague  breaking  out  the  fame  year 
in  London,  he  was  intruded  likewife  with  the  care  of  the 
city  by  the  king,  who  retired  to  Oxford.  He  was  at  the 
latter  end  of  this  year  appointed  joint  admiral  of  the  fleet 
with  prince  Rupert,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  as  is  well 
known,  with  great  bravery  againft  the  Dutch,  dept.  1666, 
the  fire  of  London  occaftonetl  the  duke  of  Albemarle  to  be 

recalled 


ecalled  from  the  fleet,  to  aflift  in  quieting  the  minds  of  the 
>eople  ;  who  expreiTed  their  affection  and  efleem  for  him, 
i >y  crying  out  publicly,  as  he  paffed  through  the  ruined 
llreets,  that,  “  if  his  grace  had  been  there,  the  city  had 
1  not  been  burned.”  The  many  hardfhips  and  fatigues  he 
lad  undergone  in  a  military  life  began  to  fhake  his  conflitu- 
ion  fomewhat  early;  fo  that  about  his  6oth  year  he  was 
stacked  with  a  clropfy  :  which  being  too  much  negledled, 

>erhaps  on  account  of  his  having  been  hitherto  remarkably 
jealthy,  gained  ground  upon  him  pretty  faff,  and  put  a 
period  to  his  life,  Jan.  3,  1669-70,  when  he  was  entering 
u’s  62d  year.  He  died  in  the  efteem  of  his  fovereign  and 
us  brother  the  duke  of  York,  as  appears  not  only  from  the 
ugh  polls  he  enjoyed  under,  and  the  great  truft  repofed  in 
lim  by  both,  but  alfo  from  the  tender  concern  fhewn  by 
hem,  in  a  conffant  enquiry  after  his  Hate  during  his  laft: 
llnels,  and  by  the  public  and  princely  regard  paid  to  his 
memory  after  his  deceafe :  for  his  funeral  was  honoured 
Mth  all  imaginable  pomp  and  folemnity,  and  his  afhes  ad¬ 
mitted  to  mingle  with  thofe  of  the  royal  blood  ;  he  being 
nterred,  April  4,  1670,  in  Henry  the  Vllth’s  chapel  at 
Weftminfler,  after  his  corpfe  had  lain  in  Hate  many  weeks 
it  Somerfet-houfe. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  an  author  :  a  light,  in  which 
ie  is  by  no  means  generally  known;  and  yet  in  which  he 
iid  not  want  merit.  After  his  death  was  publifhed,  by 
authority,  a  treatile  in  his  own  profeflion,  which  he  com- 
pofed  while  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  :  it  is  called,  u  Obfer- 
vatiohs  upon  military  and  political  Affairs,  written  by  the 
moll  honourable  George  duke  of  Albemarle,  &c.  Lond. 

;c  1671,”  a  ffnall  folio.  :  Befldes  a  dedication  to  Charles  IT. 
figned  John  Heath,  the  editor,  it  contains  thirty  chapters 
of  martial  rules,  interfperfed  with  political  obfei vations, 
and  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  military  grammar.  We  have 
befides,  The  Speech  cf  General  Monk  in  the  Houfe  of  Bucking- 
u  Commons,  concerning  the  fettling  the  Conduct  of  the  ham's  •* 
u  Armies  of  three  Nations,  for  the  iafety  thereof;”  ano-  ^°rfS5 
ther  delivered  at  Whitehall,  Feb.  21,  1659,  to  t^le  niem-  Somers's 
bers  of  parliament  at  their  meeting,  before  the  rc-admiffion  Tracts, 
of  their  formerly-fecluded  members  ;  and  40  Letters  relating  v0  '  m* 

ct  to  the  Reftoration,  Lend.  1714-15.” 

’  .  I  « *  ;  !  ?  .  /  ...  11  '  - 

I  / 

MONK  (the  honourable  Mrs.),  was  the  daughter  of  the 
lord  Molefworth,  a  nobleman  of  Ireland,  and  wife  of 
George  Monk,  Efq,  By  the  force  of  natural  genius,  fhe 
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acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Spanifh  tongues ;  and  by  conftant  reading  of  the  fineft 
authors  in  thofe  languages,  became  a  great  miftrefs  in  the 
art  of  poetry.  She  wrote  many  poems  for  her  own  diver- 
lion,  yet  with  fuch  accuracy,  that  they  were  deemed  worthy 
of  publication  ;  and  foon  after  her  death,  which  happened 
about  1715,  they  were  printed  with  the  following  title, 
££  Miranda:  Poems  and  Tranllations  upon  feveral  Occa- 
fions,  1716,”  8 vo.  They  were  dedicated  to  the  princefs 
Caroline,  afterwards  queen,  by  her  father,  lord  Molefworth  ; 
who  fpeaks  of  the  poems  and  of  the  author  in  the  following 
manner  :  C£  Moft  of  them,”  fays  he,  ££  are  the  product  of 
“  the  leifure  hours  of  a  young  gentlewoman  lately  dead, 
££  who,  in  a  remote  country  retirement,  without  any  affift- 
££  ance  but  that  of  a  good  library,  and  without  omitting  the 
“  daily  care  due  to  a  large  family,  not  only  perfectly  ac- 
c£  quired  the  feveral  languages  here  made  ufe  of,  but  the 
C£  good  morals  and  principles  contained  in  thofe  books,  fa 
££  as  to  put  them  in  practice,  as  well  during  her  life  and 
Sc  lanoruifhins;  ficknefs,  as  at  the  hour  of  her  death.  In. 
c£  Ihort,  fhe  died  not  only  like  a  Chriftian,  but  a  Reman 
££  lady  ;  and  fo  became  at  once  the  object  of  the  grief  and 
<£  comfort  of  her  relations.  As  much  as  I  am  obliged  to 
4£  be  fparing  in  commending  what  belongs  to  me,  I  cannot 
C£  forbear  thinking  fome  of  thefe  circumftances  uncommon 
c£  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of.  I  loved  her  more  becaufe 
t£  fhe  deferved  it,  than  becaufe  fhe  was  mine ;  and  I  cannot 
C£  do  greater  honour  to  her  memory,  than  by  confecrating 
C£  her  labours,  or  rather  her  diverfion,  to  your  royal  high— 
C£  nefs,  as  we  found  moft  of  them  in  her  ferutore  after  her 
t£  death,  written  with  her  own  hand  ;  little  expecting,  and 
££  as  little  defiring,  the  public  fhould  have  any  opportunity 
c£  either  of  applauding  or  condemning  them.” 

Jacob  tells  us,  in  his  ££  Lives  of  the  Poets,”  that  thefe 
poems  and  tranllations  fhew  the  true  fpirit  and  numbers  of 
poetry,  a  delicacy  of  turns,  and  juftnefs  of  thought  and  ex- 
prefTion.lv  but  let  us  juft  tranferibe  a  fpecimen.  There  is 
among  them  a  tranflation  from  Tafto,  intituled,  ££  Runaway 
“  love;”  in  which  piece,  Venus  having  loft  Cupid,  offers 
this  reward  to  any  that  fhould  apprehend  him : 


££  And  he  that  finds  the  boy,  fhall  have 
££  The  fweeteft  kifs  I  ever  gave  : 

C£  But  he  that  brings  him  to  my  arms, 
*£  Shall  mafter  be  of  all  my  charms.” 


The  following  is  an  epitaph  on  a  lady  of  pleafure  : 

“  O’er  this  marble  drop  a  tear, 

<c  Here  lies  fair  Rofalind  : 

"  t 

cc  All  mankind  were  pleas’d  with  her. 

And  £he  with  all  mankind.” 

MONNOYE  (BernArd  de  La),  was  born  in  Di¬ 
on,  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  June  15,  1641.  He  was  a 
nan  of  fine  parts  and  great  learning.  He  was  admirably 
ormed  for  poetry;  and,  in  1671,  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
iifplaying  his  talents  in  that  way.  It  was  oh  occafion  of  the 
•rizeof  poetry,  founded  by  the  members  of  the  French  aca~ 
emy  ;  the  fubjeCt  of  which  at  this  time  was,  on  cc  The  fup- 
6  preffing  of  duelling  by  Lewis  XIV.”  This  prize,  which 
vasjuft  before  founded,  making  the  candidates  more  eager 
pn  that  account,  and  infpiring  the  greateft  emulation,  all  the 
7 rench,  who  had  any  genius  for  poetry,  ftrove  for  the  palm 
>n  this  occafion ;  but  la  Monnoye  gained  it  from  them  allj 
nd  was  therefore  the  firft  who  won  the  prize  founded  by  the 
french  academy  ;  by  which  he  gained  a  reputation,  that  in- 
:reafed  ever  after.  In  1673,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  new 
•rize,  the  fubjeCt  whereof  was,  46  The  protection  with 
c  which  his  Gallic  majefty  honoured  the  French  academy 
•Ut  his  poem  came  too  late.  He  won  the  prize  in  1675,  the 
ubjeCt  whereof  was,  66  The  glory  of  arms  and  learning  under 
6  Lewis  XIV  and  that  alfo  of  1677,  whofe  fubjeCt  was, 
c  The  education  of  the  dauphin.”  On  this  occafion,  the 
ligheft  compliment  was  made  him  by  the  abbe  Regnier  ; 
vho  laid,  that  c4  it  would  be  proper  for  the  French  academy 
c  to  eleCt  Mr.  de  la  Monnoye  upon  the  firft  vacancy,  be- 
(  ca-ufe,  as  he  would  thereby  be  difqualihed  from  writing 
c  any  more  of  thofe  pieces,  fuch  as  fhould  then  be  candi- 
c  dates  would  be  the  more  encouraged  to  write.”  And  it 
vas  faid,  that  he  difcontinued  to  write  for  thefe  prizes  at  the 
lolicitation  of  the  academy;  a  circumftance  which,  if  true, 
ivould  refleCt  higher  honour  on  him  than  a  thoufand  prizes, 
de  wrote  many  other  pieces,  all  in  a  moft  exquifite  tafte  ; 
find  was  no  lets  fkilful  in  Latin  poetry  than  in  the  French. 
Vlenage  and  Bayle  have  both  bellowed  the  highefl:  enco-  Menagj 
niums  on  his  Latin  poetry.  None  of  Catullus’s  poems,”  tom*  11 
fays  Menage,  46  are  finer,  or  have  more  of  that  grace  which  p" 
c  arifes  from  beautiful  fimplicity,  according  to  the  words  of 
c  Hermogenes ;  Sweetnefs  is  properly  that  which  refults 
c  from  perfect  fimplicity.”  His  Greek  poems  are  likewife 

looked 
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looked  upon  as  very  good  ;  and  fo  are  his  Italian,  which  ah 
written  with  great  fpirit. 

But  poetry  was  not  la  Monnoye’s  only  province  :  to  a  per  ■ 
fed  (kill  in  poetry,  he  joined  a  very  accurate  and  extenfiv  :  i 
knowledge  of  the  languages.  He  had  great  fk ill  incriticifm  1 
and  no  man  applied  himfelf  with  greater  affiduity  to  the  dud  :  0 
of  hi  dory,  ancient  and  modern.  He  was  perfectly  acquaint  ’ 
ed  with  all  the  fcarce  books,  that  had  any  thing  curious  ii 
them  ;  very  well  verfed  in  the  hi  dory  of  the  learned  ;  and 
-what  completes  all,  is  the  wonderful  clearnefs  with  whicl  11 
he  podeiled  thefe  various  kinds  of  knowledge.  He  wroD  1 
44  Remarks  on  the  Menagiana  in  the  lad  edition  of  which 
in  4  vols.  1 2 mo,  printed  in  1715,  are  included  feveral  piece: 
of  his  poetry,  and  a  curious  dilkertation  on  the  famous  bool 
44  De  tribus  impodoribus.”  His  44  Differtation  on  Pompo- 
44  nius  Laetus,”  at  lead  an  extraCI  of  it,  is  inferted  in  th< 
new  edition  of  Bailiefs  44  Jugemens  des  f^avans,”  publiihec 
in  1722,  with  a  great  number  of  remarks  and  corrections  bj 
la  Monnoye.  He  alfo  e  1/1  belli fii e d  the  44  Anti-Baillet  o 
44  Menage,”  with  a  multitude  of  corrections  and  notes.  Ii 
would  employ  feveral  pages  to  enumerate  the  various  fervites 
this  ingenious  and  learned  man  did  to  the  republic  of  letters  : 
as  well  by  enriching  it  with  the  productions  of  his  own,  as  bj 
the  abidance  which  he  communicated  very  freely,  upon  all 
occafions,  to  the  learned  of  his  times.  Thus,  among  others, 
he  favoured  Bayle  with  a  great  number  of  curious  particulars 
for  his  44  Dictionary,”  and  was  highly  applauded  by  him  on 
Let.  cxxvii.  that  account.  44  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,”  fays  Bayle 
to  the  abbe  Nicaife,  44  for  communicating  to  me  the  elegant; 
44  learned,  curious,  and  judicious  remarks  of  Mr.  de  la 
44  Monnoye.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  him 
44  in  that  part  of  his  character.  I  knew  him  before  to  be  an 
'  44  excellent  poet,  crowned  with  laurels  arid  the  prizes  of  the 

44  academy  ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  loved  fo  pafiionately; 
44  as  I  find  he  does,  the  refearches  in  which  I  am  engaged; 
44  and  I  am  proud  to  have  a  man  of  his  high  merit  and  re- 
44  putation  of  the  fame  tade  with  myfelf.  This  animates 
44  me  more  in  proportion,  than  the  judgement  of  feveral 
44  others  difcourages  me,  &c.”  And  in  another  place  he 
Ut.cxxxiii.  tells  the  fame  correfpondent,  that  44  he  fbould  think  hinv 
44  felf  the  happied  man  in  the  world,  had  he  frequent  op- 
44  portunities  of  confulting  an  oracle  fo  well  verfed  in  the 
44  mod  curious  parts  of  literature,  and  fo  fafely  to  be  relied 
44  on,  as  Mr.  de  la  Monnoye,  whofe  admirer  and  humble 
6  “  fervant 
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‘  fervant  he  had  a  long  time  been.”  He  died  at  Paris,  0<5L 
15,  1728,  in  his  88 th  year, 

Mr.  de  Sallingre  publifhcd  at  the  Hague  cc  A  Collection  of 
)oems  by  la  Monnoye,”  with  his  elogium,  from  whence 
ire  taken  many  of  the  particulars  given  above.  He  alfo  left 
)ehind  him  cc  A  Collection  of  Letters,”  moftly  critical  ;  fe¬ 
deral  curious  u  Diflertations  three  hundred  <c  SeleCt  Epi- 
c  grams  from  Martial,  and  other  poets  ancient  and  moderny 
4  in  French  verfe  feveral  other  works  in  profe  and  verfe, 
n  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  all  ready  for  the  prefs.  It 
vas  but  juft,  that  the  French  academy  fhould  admit  into 
heir  lift  as  one  of  their  members,,  a  perfon  on  whom  they 
tad  fo  often  bellowed  their  laurels.  He  might,  doubtlefs, 
lave  obtained  that  honour  fooner,  had  he  fued  for  it  :  but, 
is  he  did  not  care  to  do  this,  he  was  not  eleCted  till  1713,  to 
ill  the  feat  vacant  by  the  death  of  abbe  Reignier  des  Marias, 
rle  married  Claude  Henriot,  whom  he  furvived,  after  living 
nany  years  with  her  in  the  ftricleft  amity;  as  appears  from 
1  copy  of  his  verfes,  and  alfo  from  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for 
aimfelf  and  his  wife.  He  always  lived  in  a  very  decent  man- 
:ier  ;  but  having  laid  out  great  fums  in  purchafing  books  (for 
le  had  a  very  curious  and  valuable  library),  and  the  bank-bills- 
railing,  he  was  forced  at  length,  in  order  to  fupport  his  fa-  ( 

|nily,  to  propofe  the  felling  of  his  library.  This  the  duke  de- 
Villeroy  hearing,  was  pleafed  to  fettle  an  annual  penfion  of 
doo  livres  upon  him  :  for  which  he  exprefted  his  gratitude,, 
tn  a  poem  addrefted  to  that  nobleman.  It  is  faid,  however, 
that  the  duke  did  it  only  upon  condition,  that  himfelf  fhould 
inherit  the  library  after  the  death  of  la  Monnoye  ;  who  ac¬ 
cordingly  enjoyed  the  ufeof  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had 
always  done,  fo  long  as  he  lived. 

MONSON  (Sir  William),,  a  brave  Englifti  admiral,  Campbell’s 
was  the  third  fon  of  Sir  John  Monfon  of  South  Carlton  in  Naval  hifto- 
Lincolnfhire,  and  born  in  1569.  For  about  two  years  he  7then* 
was  ftudent  in  Baliol-college,  Oxford.:  but,  being  of  an  Oxon.vol.L, 
aCtive  and  martial  difpofition,  he  foon  grew  weary  of  a  con¬ 
templative  life,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  fea-fervice,  where¬ 
in  he  arrived  at  great  perfection.  In  the  beginning  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  war  with  Spain,  he  became  a  foldier,  and  feems 
I  to  have  been  led  to  this  profeiTion  by  the  wildnefs  of  youth  : 

|  for  he  entered  himfelf  a  private  man  at  fixtecn,  without  the 
I  knowledge  of  his  parents.  The  firft  voyage  he  engaged  in 
j  was  in  1585  :  in  1587,  he  went  out  commander  of  a  vefiel  : 

I  in  15885  he  ferved  in  one  of  the  queen’s  fhips,  but  had  not 

the 
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the  command  of  it.  In  1589,  he  was  vice-admiral  to  tl 2 T 
earl  of  Cumberland,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Azores  iflandi^y 
and  at  the  taking  of  Fayal ;  but  in  their  return  fuffered  fuc  1  “ 
hardfhipS,  and  contracted  fuch  a  violent  illnefs  from  them,  £?c 
kept  him  at  home  the  whole  year  1590.  tc  The  extremitr 
Sir  William  «  We  endured,”  fays  he,  66  was  more  terrible  than  heftl® 
Navai°t rafts  <C  any  in  the  eighteen  years  war:  for  laying  afide  th j ?f 
In  Church-’  cc  continual  expectation  of  death  by  Ihipwreck,  and  thedail  rjf( 
ill's  Coilec-  «  mortality  of  our  men,  I  will  /peak  of  otir  famine,  thatj 


tionotvoya- 


ges,  vol  iii. 


exceeded  all  men  arid  Ihips  I  have  known  in  the  courfe  c:| 


p.496.  edit.  tc  my  life.  For  fixteen  days  together  we  never  tailed  a  drop  1 


1 745* 
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cc 


cc 


ct  of  drink,  either  beer,  wine,  or  water'  and  though  w:; 
had  plenty  of  beef  and  pork  of  a  year’s  faking,  yet  did  w  :  jtl 
forbear  eating  it  for  making  us  the  drier.  Many  drunk® 
fait  water,  and  thofe  that  did  died  fuddenly,  and  the  laf  ji 
word  they  ufually  fpake  was,  Drink,  drink,  drink  !  Am  i; 
I  dare  boldly  fay,  that,  of  five  hundred  men  that  were  ii  b: 
that  fhip  feven  years  before,  at  this  day  there  is  not  a  mai  jj; 
alive  but  myfelf  and  one  more.” 

In  1591,  he  ferved  a  fecond  time  under  the  earl  of  Cum-  1 
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"berland  ;  and  the  commilFan  was,  as  all  the  former  were, 
to  act  againft  the  Spaniards.  They  took  feveral  of  theii 
Ihips  ;  and  captain  Monfon,  being  fentto  convoy  one  of  them 
to  England,  was  furrounded  and  taken  by  fix  Spanifh  gal- 
lies,  after  a  long  and  bloody  light.  What  was  worfe,  the} 
detained  him  as  an  hoftage  for  the  performance  of  certain 
covenants,  and  carried  him  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  kept 
pri loner  two  years  at  Cafcais  and  Lifbon.  Not  difcouraged 
with  this  ill  luck,  he  entered  a  third  time  into  the  earl’s  fer-  j 
vice,  in  1593  ;  and  he  behaved  himfelf  in  this,  as  in  all  other  r, 
expeditions,  like  an  undaunted  foldier  and  able  feaman.  In  1 


1594,  he  was  created  maker  of  arts  at  Oxford ;  in  1595,  he 
was  married;  in  1596,  he  ferved  in  the  expedition  to  Ga¬ 
el  iz,  under  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  EfTex,  to  whom  he 
’did  great  fervice  by  his  wife  and  moderate  counfel,  and  was 
xlcfervedly  knighted.  He  was  employed  in  feveral  other  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  was  highly  honoured  and  efteemed  during 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  Military  men  were  not  king  James’s 
favourites  :  therefore,  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  who 
Was  both  gracious  and  bountiful  to  Sir  William,  he  never 
received  either  recompence  or  preferment,  more  than  his 
ordinary  entertainment  or  pay,  according  to  the  fervices 
he  was  employed  in.  However,  in  1604*  he  was  appoi  nted 
admiral  of  the  Narrow  Seas,  in  which  ilation  he  continued 
till  1616  :  during  which  time  he  fupported  the  honour  of  the 
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SrigliTh  Hag,  againfl  the  faucinefs  of  the  infant  common¬ 
wealth  of  Holland,  of  which  he  frequently  complains  in  his 
'  Naval  Tradls;”  and  .protedted  our  trade  againfl  the  en- 
oachments  of  France» 

Notwithflanding  his  long  and  faithful  fervices,  he  had  the 
lisfortune  to  fall  into  difgrace  ;  and,  through  the  relent- 
jent  of  fome  powerful  courtiers*,  was  imprifoned  in  the. 
lower  in  1616  :  but,  after  having  been  examined  by  the 
( ief  juflice  Coke  and  fecretary  Winwood,  he  was  difcharged* 
e  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  condudl,  intituled,  Con¬ 
cerning  the  infolences  of  the  Dutch,  and  a  j unification  of 
Sir  William  Monfon  and  diredled  it  to  the  lord  chan- 
ilor’Elefmere,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  attorney-generaland 
unfellor.  His  zeal  againfl  the  infolences  of  the  Dutch, 
ad  in  promoting  an  enquiry  into  the  flate  of  the  navy,  con- 
tjiry  to  the  fenfe  and  inclination  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham* 
in  lord  high  admiral,  feems  to  have  been  the  occafion  of 
;  troubles.  He  had  alfo  the  misfortune  to  bring  upon  him- 
lf  a  general  and  popular  odium,  in  retaking  the  lady  Arbella 
suart,  after  her  efcape  out  of  England  in  June  1611, 
sugh  it  was  adling  agreeably  to  his  orders  and  duty.  This 
ly  was  confined  to  the  Tower  for  her  marriage  with  Wil- 
m  Seymour,  Efq;  as  was  pretended  ;  but  the  true  caufe 
her  confinement  was,  her  being  too  high  allied,  and  hav- 
r  a  title  or  claim  to  the  crown  of  England.  However, 

•  William  foon  recovered  his  credit  at  court:  for,  in  1617, 
was  called  before  the  privy  council,  to  give  his  opinion, 
wthe  pirates  of  Algiers  might  be  fupprefled,  and  the  town 
2aeked.  He  fhewed  the  impoffibility  of  taking  Algiers, 
i  was  againfl  the  expedition  ;  notwithflanding  which,  it 
s  raflily  undertaken  by  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham.  He 
\  s  alfo  againft  two  other  ill  undertakings,  and  as  ill  ma- 
*ed,  in  1625  and  1628,  namely,  the  expeditions  to  Cadiz 
2  1  the  ifle  of  Rhee.  He  was  not  employed  in  thefe  adtions, 
t:aufe  he  found  fault  with  the  minifter’s  meafures  :  but,  in 
J  35,  it  being  found  neceflary  to  equip  a  large  fleet,  in  order 
t  break  a  confederacy  that  was  forming  between  the  French 
i  the  Dutch,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  in  that  arma- 
nt,  and  performed  his  duty  with  great  honour  and  bravery, 
ter  that  he  was  employed  no  more,  but  fpent  the  remain- 
'  of  his  days  in  peace  and  privacy,  at  his  feat  at  Kinner- 
y  in  Surrey,  where  he  digefled  and  finifhed  his  <c  Naval 
f  Tracis. ”  He  died  there,  Feb.  1642-35  in  his  73d  year, 
2 1  left  a  numerous  poflerity. 
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He  divided  his  “Naval  TraCls”  into  fix  hooks  :  the  fidlci 
■which  is  chiefly  a  colle&ion  of  every  year’s  aClions  in  the 
wars  againd  Spain,  during  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  The 
fecond  contains  a  juftification  of  himfelf,  after  his  imprifon- 
ment  in  the  Tower  ;  his  actions  and  conduct,  while  he  was 
admiral  of  the  Narrow  Seas ;  his  expedition  againft  the 
pirates  in  1614:  his  advice  and  thoughts  about  the  ill-ma¬ 
naged  defign  againft  Algiers,  and  againft  Cadiz,  Sec.  The 
third  treats  of  the  admiralty ;  that  is,  of  all  things  relating 
to  the  royal  navy,  from  the  lord  high  admiral  to  the  meanei 
perfon  employed  afhore,  and  to  the  cabin-boys  at  fea,  &c. 
The  fourth  is  a  collection  of  the  dilcoveries  made  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  and  their  conquefts  in  Africa, 
Aha,  and  America,  with  the  voyages  of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Mr.  Cavendifh,  and  other  Englifhmen ;  and  alfo  fome 
Dutch  voyages,  Sec.  The  fifth  contains  divers  projects 
and  dratagems,  for  managing  affairs  at  fea,.  to  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  this  nation.  The  fixth  and  laft  treats  of 
a  fifhery  to  be  fet  up  on  the  coad  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  with  the  benefit  that  will  accrue  from  it'to  the 
three  kingdoms.  Part  of  thefe  44  Naval  TraCts”  was  printed 
in  1682,  folio;  and  they  were  afterwards  all  inferted  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  44  Collection  of  Voyages”  published  in 
1 703,  folio,  and  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  44  Churchill’s 

Collection  of  \  oyages  reprinted  fince  more  than  once. 
The  firft  and  fecond  books  of  his  44  Naval  TraCts”  have 
addrefles  prefixed  to  his  elded  and  fecond  Tons,  in  which  he 
gives  them  very  good  advice.  The  conclufion  of  the  ad- 
drefs  to  the  firfh  runs  in  thefe  words  :  44  Let  me,  good 
44  fon,  be  your  pattern  of  patience  :  for  you  can  witnefs 
44  with  me,  that  the  difgraces  I  have  unjudly  differed  (my 
44  ell  ate  being  through  my  misfortunes  ruined,  my  health 
44  by  imprifonments  decayed,  and  my  fervices  undervalued 
44  and  unrecompenfed)  have  not  bred  the  lead  didade  or 
44  difeontent  in  me,  or  altered  my  refolution  from  my  in- 
44  fancy  :  that  is,  I  was  never  fo  bafe  as  to  infinuate  into  any 
44  man’s  favour,  who  was  favoured  by  the  times  :  I  was 
44  never  fo  ambitious  as  to  feek  or  crave  emplcvment,  or  to 
44  undertake  any  that  was  not  put  upon  me.  My  great  and 
44  only  comfort  is,  that  I  ferved  my  princes  both  faithfully 
“  and  fortunately.” 

MONTAGUE  (Dr.  Richard),  a  learned  Englifh 
*  bifhop,  was  fon  of  Laurence  Montague,  minider  of  Dor- 
ney  in  Buckinghamfhire,  and  bom  about  1577.  He  was 
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educated  at  Eton-fchoo!  ;  and,  in  1594,  removed  to  King*s- 
college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  in  due  time 
fellow.  He  was  fromthe  fir  ft  diftinguifhed  for  his  uncom- 
jmon  parts  and  learning  ;  and  he  gave  a  public  specimen  of 
"hem  in  1610,  by  publifhing  44  Gregory  Nazianzen’s 
invediives  againft  j ulian. 99  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
chaplain  to  James  I.  and,  in  1616,  inftalled  dean  of  Here¬ 
ford  ;  which,  it  feems,  he  exchanged  the  year  after  for  the 
archdeaconry  of  Hereford.  He  was  alfo  canon  of  Windfor  5 
jtnd,  for  eight  years  together,  read  the  theological  lediure  in 
he  chapel  there.  He  had  been  already  pofielfed  of  two  or 
hree  livings  fucceflively,  behdes  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
[Wells,  for  he  was  ftrangely  moved  from  place  to  place  ;  and 
jie  was  at  laft  redtor  of  Petworth  in  Sulfex.  In  1621,  he 
mblifhed,  in  4to,  his  44  Diatribas  upon  the  firft  part  of  SeR 
4  den’s  Pliftory  of  Tythes  5”  with  which  performance  king- 
fames,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  was  exceedingly  pleafed* 
Jpon  this  ground,  fays  Wood,  the  king  confidered  him  as 
he  fitteft  perfon,  and  therefore  commanded  him  to  view  and 
surge  the  church  hiftory,  which  was  then  judged  to  be  cor- 
upted  and  depraved  with  various  figments,  by  certain 
miters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  efpecially  by  Baro- 
lius:  and  this  he  accordingly  did  with  great  induftry,  and 
;ave  much  fatisfadlion  by  his  44  Analedia  ecclefiafticarum 
;  exercitationum,”  which  he  publifhed  in  1622. 

In  1624,  he  was  brought  into  great  trouble  on  the  fol¬ 
ding  occafion.  Some  Popifh  priefts  and  jefuits  were  exe- 
uting  their  million  at  Stanford-Rivers  in  Efiex,  of  which 
e  was  then  rector ;  upon  which,  to  fecure  his  flock  againft 
leir  attempts,  he  left  fome  propofitions  at  the  place  of  theii* 
leeting,  to  which  he  fubjoined,  that,  if  any  of  thofe  miflion- 
ries  could  give  a  fatisfadtory  anfwer  to.- the  queries  he  had 
ut,  he  would  immediately  become  their  profeiyte.  inftead 
If  returning  any  anfwer,  a  fmall  pamphlet  was  left  at  laft 
l>r  him,  intituled,  44  A  New  gag  for  the  Old  Gofpel.”  To 
Kis  he  replied,  in  44  An  Anfwer  to  the  late  Gagger  of  the 
Proteftants,  1624,”  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Cal- 
inifts,  and  drew  upon  him  enemies  frojjn  a  quarter  he  did 
ot  expedl  :  and  their  indignation  againft  him  ran  fo  high, 
rat  Ward  and  Yates,  two  ledfurers  at  Ipfwich,  colledted 
at  of  his  book  fome  points,  which  they  conceived  to  favour 
'Popery  and  Arminianifm,  in  order  to  have  them  prefented 
)  the  next  parliament.  Montague,  having  procured  a  copy 
:  the  information  againft  him,  applied  to  the  king  for  pro- 
ction,  who  gave  him  leave  to  appeal  to  himfelr,  and  to 
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make  his  defence  in  print.  Upon  this,  he  wrote  his  book 
intituled,  44  Appeilo  Caefarem  ;  A  juft  appeal  againft  two 
44  unjuft  informers  which,  having  the  approbation  of  Dr. 
White,  dean  of  Carlifie,  whom  king  James  ordered  t;o  read 
it  over,  and  give  his  fenfe  of  it,  was  publifhed  in  1625,  4to>- 
but  addreffed  to  Charles  I.,  James  dying  before  the  book 
was  printed  oft'.  But  Montague’s  troubles  were  not  yet 
over  :  for,  in  the  firft  place,  his  appeal,  although  to  a  king, 
was  confidently  attacked  by  feveral  writers  and  in  the  next 
place,  which  was  much  worfe,  he  was  by  the  firft  parliament 
of  Charles  I.,  in  .June  1625,  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
houfe  of  commons.  Being  brought  to  the  bar,  in  July, 
the  fpeaker  told  him,  44  It  was  the  pleaiure  of  the  houfe,  that  ' 
64  the  cenfure  of  his  book  fhould  be  poftponed  for  fome  time, 

44  but  that  in  the  interim  he  fhould  be  committed  to  the  cuf- 
64  tody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  and  he  was  afterwards  ob¬ 
liged  to  give  2OC0I.  fecurity  for  his  appearance.  Laud,  and  I 
fome  other  biihops,  applied  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  ’ 
his  favour;  and  not  in  his  favour  chiefly,  but  in  favour  of  1 
the  church  of  England,  whofe  caufe  they  reprefented  to  be 
.  the  fame  with  his.  They  intreated  the  duke  to  lay  his  cafe  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  who  was  much  dilpleafed  with  the  parliament’s 
proceedings  againft  him.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  next  par¬ 
liament  in  1626,  his  46  Appeilo  Caefarem”  was  referred  to 
the  committee  for  religion,  from  whom  Mr.  Pym  brought  a 
report,  concerning  feveral  erroneous  opinions  contained  in 
it:  upon  which  the  houfe  of  commons  refolved,  1.  44  That 
44  Mr.  Montague  had  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  by 
44  publifhing  dodtrines  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  church 
44  of  England,  and  the  book  of  homilies.  2.  That  there  are 
44  divers  pafiages  in  his  book,  efpecially  againft  thofe  he 
44  calleth  Puritans,  apt  to  move  fedition  between  the  king 
44  and.  his  fubjedls,  and  between  fubjedb  and  fubjedl.  3. 

44  That  the  whole  frame  and  fcope  of  his  book  is,  to  dil- 
44  courage  the  well-afiedted  in  religion  from  the  true  reli- 
^  gion  eftablifhed  in  the  church,  and  to  incline  them,  and 
44  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  reconcile  them  to  Popery.” 
Accordingly  article#  were  exhibited  againft  him  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  impeachment  was  laid  before  the  houfe 
of  lords  :  fo  that  we  may  conclude,  the  commons  proceeded 
Againft  him  no  farther. 

Phis  profecution  from  the  parliament  feems  to  have  re- 
commended  him  more  ftrongly  to  the  court  :  for,  in  1628, 
he  ‘was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Chichefter,  and  in 
1638  tranflated  thence  to  Norwich  ;  at  which  laft  place  he 
»  c  .  died, 
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ltd,  in  1641.  Pefides  what  has  been  mentioned  already, 
w|pe  was  the  author  of  other  learned  works,  relating  to  the 
);  doctrines  and  difcipline  of  the  church  ;  and  there  was  printed 
pt  his  at  London,  1651,  44  Verfio  &  notae  in  Photii  epiFo- 
4  las.”  He  affiFed  like  wife  Sir  Henry  Savile,  in  his  edition 
>f  44  St.  ChryfoFom’s  works,”  printed  at  Eton  in  1613, 
olio.  Pie  was  at  great  charge  in  fupporting  fcholars  abroad 
:o  procure  him  manufcripts,  which  he  ufed  in  his  writings 
igainfl  the  PapiFs  :  upon  his  death  his  chaplain,  as  we  are 
-'old,  turned  Papifl,  and  carried  them  all  away.  Fuller  church 
•  rives  this  character  of  him:  u  his  great  parts,”  he  fays,  1,1  n°r.y> 
were  attended  with  a  tartnefs  of  writing  ;•  very  fliarp  the  b‘ 
nib  of  his  pen,  and  much  gall  in  the  ink  again!!  fuch  as 
oppofed  him.  However,  fuch  the  equability  of  this 
44  fharpnefs  of  his  Fyle,  he  was  impartial  therein  :  be  he 
44  ancient  or  modern  writer,  PapiiP  or  ProteFant,  that  Food 
I cc  in  his  wav,  they  fhould  all  equally  taFe  thereof.”  Selden  De  dife 
was  one  of  thofe  ao:ainF  whom  he  exercifed  not  a  little  ofs)'ns* 

O 

this,  fharpnefs  of  Fyle;  and  yet,  which  is  a  confiderable  tefli- 
mony  in  his  favour,  44  lie  owns  him  to  have  been  a  man 
44  well  Fiilled  in  ancient  learning.” 

MONTAGUE  (Charles),  earl  of  Halifax,  a  diFin-  Life  of  lord 
gu idled  wit  and  ftatefman,  was  the  fourth  fon  of  the  hon. 

George  Montague,  of  Plarton,  in  NorthamptonFiire,  Efq;  etical works, 
where  he  was  born  April  16,  1661.  He  was  educated  at  printed  in 
WeFminFer-fchool,  and  removed  thence,  in  1682,  to  Tri-  I7IU»  Sv0* 
nity-college  in  Cambridge.  In  1684,  he  wrote  44  A  Poem 
44  on  the  Death  of  Charles  II.”  in  which  he  difplayed  his 
genius  to  fuch  advantage,  that  the  earl  of  Dorfet  invited 
him  to  London,  and  brought  him  acquainted  with  fome  of 
the  choiceF  wits.  Here  he  foon  increafed  his  reputation  by 
new  productions  in  the  way  of  poetry  ;  and  particularly  by  a 
piece,  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Prior,  and  pub- 
liFied  1687,  in  4 to,  under  the  title  of  44  The  blind  and  Pan- 
44  ther,  tranfverled  to  the  Story  of  the  Country  and  City 
44  Moufe:”  in  which  the  laureate  champion  Dryden  was 
well  cudgelled  with  his  own  weapon.  In  1688,  he  figned, 
with  many  others,  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  come  over  to  England  :  and,  upon  the  abdication  of 
James  II.  was  chofen  one  of  the  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  where  he  voted  for  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  About 
this  time  he  married  the  countefs  dowager  of  MancheFer, 
and  went  to  London  with  a  defign  to  enter  into  holy  orders, 
but  was  diverted  from  purfuing  it.  Not  long  after,  the  earl 
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of  Dorfet  introduced  him  to  king  William  in  the  mod  en- 
gaging  m'anner,  faying,  44  May  it  pleafe  your  majelly,  I 
44  have  brought  a  moufe  to  have  the  honour  of  killing  your 
44  hand  •/’  at  which  the  king  fmiled,  and  having  been  told 
the  hiftory  of  the  above-mentioned  poem  replied,  44  You  will 
44  do  well  to  put  me  in  a  way  of  making  a  man  of  him 
and  immediately  ordered  him  a  pennon  of  500.I.  a  year  out 
of  the  privy -purfe,  till  an  opportunity  of  promoting  him 
fhould  offer. 

March  1691,  he  difplayed  his  abilities  in  the  debates  upon 
the  bill,  for  regulating  trials  in  cafes  of  high  treafon  ;  which 
was  the  firft  opening  of  his  talents  as  a'fpeaker  in  the  houfe. 
The  defign  of  the  bill,  among  other  things,  was  to  allow1 
counfel  to  prifoners  charged  with  that  offence,  while  it  was 
depending.  Montague  rofe  up  to  fpeak  for  it ;  and,  having 
begun  his  fpeech,  was  (truck  fuddenly  with  fuch  a  furprife, 
that  for  a  while  he  was  not  able  to  go  on.  But,  recovering 
himfelf,  he  took  occafion  from  this  very  furprife,  44  to  en- 
44  force  the  neceffity  of  allowing  counfel  to  prifoners,  who' 
44  were  to  appear  before  their  judges  ;  fince  he,  who  was 
44  not  only  innocent  and  unaccufed,  but  one  of  their  own 
44  members,  was  fo  dafhed  when  he  was  to  fpeak  before  that 
44  wife  and  illuftrious  affembly  which  dextrous  turn  of  wit 
(lie wed  him  to  be  mafter  of  very  great  addrefs.  This  year, 
1691,  he  was  made  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  trea- 
fury  ;  in  1694.,  fecond  commiffioner  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  under  treafurer.  In  1695,  he  entered  into 
the  defign  of  recoining  all  the  current  money  of  the  nation  ; 
which,  though  great  difficulties  attended  it,  he  undertook 
and  completed  in  the  compafs  of  two  years.  In  1696,  he 
projected  the  fcheme  for  a  general  fund,  which  was  the  frft 
(lone  laid  towards  erecting  the  finking  fund,  as  was  after¬ 
wards  done  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  fame  year,  he 
found  out  a  method  to  raife  the  (inking  credit  of  the  bank  of 
England;,  and,  in  1697,  he  provided  againfc  the  mifehiefs 
from  the  fcarcity  of  money,  by  raifing  for  the  fervice  of  the 
government  above  two  millions  in  exchequer  notes  :  op 
which  occafion  he  was  fometimes  called  the  Britifh  Machiavel. 
Before  the  end  of  this  feffion  of  parliament,  it  was  refolved 
by  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  4C  Charles  Montague,  Efq  j 
44  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  his  good  fervices  to  the 
f4  government,  did  defer ve  his  majefty’s  favour  which 
vote,  when  we  confder  what  nice  and  critical  times  he  lived 
in,  when  the  exigence  of  the  public  affairs  called  for  the  ut- 
moff  (kill  of  the  ableft  ftatefmen,  and  that  this  happy  con- 
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du&or  of  them  was  not  more  than  thirty-fix  years  of  age, 
muft  needs  fuggeft  an  high  idea  of  his  abilities. 

In  1698,  he  was  appointed  firft  commiffioner  of  the  trea- 
fury,  and  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  England  during  the 
king’s  abfence  in  Holland  ;  in  1699,  auditor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  ;  and  in  1700  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Halifax. 
In  1701,  he  was  attacked  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  who 
impeached  him  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  in  fix  fe~ 
veral  articles,  which,  however,  were  difmifted  by  the  houfe 
lords  ;  and  he  continued  in  king  William’s  favour  till  the 
death  of  that  prince.  In  ]  702,  he  was  attacked  again,  but 
with  no  better  luccefs.  He  conftantly  oppofed,  and  was 
greatly  inftrumental  in  defeating,  the  attempts  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  upon  the  occafional  conformity  bill  ;  and,  in 
1704,  wrote  44  An  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Bromley’s  fpeech”  upon 
that  fubjedf.  In  1706,  he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners 
for  the  union  with  Scotland  ;  and,  upon  paffing  the  bill  for 
the  naturalization  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  was  made  choice 
of  to  carry  that  a£I  thither.  In  1709,  he  gave  his  vote  againff 
Dr.  Sacheverell ;  and,  the  year  after,  publifhed  44  Seafonable 
44  enquiries  concerning  a  New  Parliament.”  During  the 
reft  of  this  reign  he  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  ftruggled  upon  all  occafions  to  fiipport 
the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He 
appeared  alfo  warm  for  fecuring  the  Hanover  fucceffion, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  in  danger;  and,  in  1714,  pro¬ 
jected  a  fcheme  for  procuring  a  writ  to  call  the  electoral 
prince  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  to  the  houfe  of 
peers.  In  confequence  of  this  condudl,  upon  the  deceale  of 
the  queen,  he'found  himfelf  appointed  one  of  the  regency, 
during  her  fucceftor’s  abfence  from  his  kingdoms  ;  and,  as 
foon  as  George  I.  had  taken  poffellion  of  the  throne,  he  was 
created  earl  of  Halifax,  inftalled  knight  of  the  garter,  and  a 
fecond  time  appointed  firft  commiffioner  of  the  treafury- 
But  he  enjoyed  thefe  accumulated  honours  a  very  fliort  time  : 
for,  while  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  vigorous  ftate  of  health, 
he  was  fuddenly  taken  ill  May  15,  and  died  the  19th,  1715* 
This  nobleman  raifed  himfelf  entirely  by  his  abilities  and 
eloquence.  Addifon  has  celebrated  him  in  his  account  of 
the  greateft  Englifh  poets  :  Steele  has  drawn  his  character 
in  the  dedication  to  the  fecond  volume  of  the  44  Speddator,” 
and  of  the  fourth  of  the  44  Tatler  but  Pope  in  thq  portrait 
of  Bufo,  in  the  epiftle  to  Arbuthnot,  has  returned  the  ridi¬ 
cule,  which  his  lordfhip,  in  conjunction  with  Prior,  had 
Reaped  on  Dryden’s  44  Hind  and  Panther.”  Some  poems, 
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with  feveral  of  his  fpeeches,  were  publifhed  in  1716,  8^0,'. 
with  44  Memoirs  of  his  life,”  and  have  fince  been  collected 
among  the  44  Works  of  the  Englifh  Poets.” 

44  Of  him  who  from  a  poet  became  a  patron  of  poets,” 
fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  44  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  works 
44  would  not  mifs  of  celebration.  Addifon  began  to  praife 
44  him  early,  and  was  followed  or  accompanied  by  other 
44  poets ;  -.perhaps  by  almofd  all,  except  Swift  and  Pope; 
44  who  forbore  to  flatter  him  in  his  life,  and  after  his  death 
44  fpokeofhim,  Swift  with  flight  cenfure,  and  Pope  in  $pe 
44  character  of  Bufo  with  acrimonious  contempt.  He  was, 
44  as  Pope  fays,  4  fed  with  dedications  for  Tickell  affirms. 
44  that  no  dedicator  was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  un- 
44  merited  praife  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  fuppofe 
44  that  the  encomiaft  always  knows  and  feds  the  falfehood  of 
44  his  affertions,  is  furely  to  difcover  great  ignorance  of  hu* 
44  man  nature  and  human  life.  In  determinations  depend- 
44  ing  not  on  rules,  but  on  experience  and  companion,  judge- 
44  mentis  always  in  fome  degree  fubjedl  to  affection.  Very 
44  near  to  admiration  is  the  wifh  to  admire.  Every  man 
44  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praife  which  he  receives,  and 
44  confiders  the  fentence  paffed  in  his  favour  as  the  fentence 
44  of  difeernment.  We  admire  in  a  friend  that  underffand- 
44  ing  that  feledted  us  for  confidence;  we  admire  more,  in  a 
44  patron,  that  judgement  which,  infread  of  fcattering 
44  bounty  indifcriminateiy,  directed  it  to  us  ;  and  thofe  per* 
44  formances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  to  blame,  affedtion 
44  will  eafily  difpofe  us  to  exalt.  To  thefe  prejudices,  hardly 
44  culpable,  intereft  adds  a  power  always  operating,  though 
*4  not  always,  becaufe  not  willingly,  perceived.  The  mo- 
<4  deity  of  praife  wears  gradually  away  ;  and  perhaps  the 
44  pride  of  patronage  may  be  in  time  foincreafed,  that  modeft 
44  praife  will  no  longer  pleafe.  Many  a  blandifhment  was 
44  pradtifed  upon  Halifax,  which  he  would  never  have 
44  known,  had  he  had  no  other  attractions  than  thofe  of  his 
44  poetry,  of  which  a  fhort  time  has  withered  the  beauties. 
44  It  would  now  be  effeemed  no  honour,  by  a  contributor  to 
44  the  monthly  bundles  of  verfes,  to  be  told,  that,  in  ftrains 
44  either  familiar  or  lolemn,  he  fings  like  Montague.” 

MONTAGUE  (Edward),  earl  of  Sandwich,  an 
illuflrious  Englifhman,  who  fhone  from  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  united  the  qualifications  of  general,  admiral,  and  ftatef- 
man  :  and  yet  there  were  ftrange  inconfiftencies  in  his  cha¬ 
racter,  PH  added  early  againff  Charles  1 5  he  perfuaded 
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Cromwell,  whom  it  is  faid  he  admired,  to  take  the  crown  ; 
and  he  was  zealous  for  reftoring  Charles  II.  All  this  is  im-  Catalogue 
puted  to  a  fond  and  unaccountable  paffion,  which  he  had  ot  and 
for  royalty.  His  advifing  the  Dutch  war,  as  it  might  have  til0rs  voi.ii, 
been  fatal  to  his  country  and  to  the  liberty  of  Europe,  fo  it 
proved  fo  to  him:  for  his  vice-admiral,  Sir  jofeph  Jordan, 
thinking  the  duke  of  York’s  life  better  worth  preierving, 
abandoned  him  to  the  Dutch  firefhips.  We  have  of  his 
writing,  44  A  Letter  to  Secretary  Thurloe,”  in  the  fir  ft  vo¬ 
lume  of  44  Thurloe’s  State-papers 44  Several  Letters  dur- 
44  ing  his  embaffy  to  Spain,”  publifhed  with  44  Arlington’s 
44  Letters  and  44  Original  Letters  and  Negotiations  of  Sir 
44  Richard  Fanfhaw,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  Earl  of 
44  Sunderland,  and  Sir  William  Godolphin,  wherein  divers 
; 44  matters  between  the  Three  Crowns  of  England,  Spain, 

44  and  Portugal,  from  1603  to  1678,  are  fet  in  a  clear 
44  light,”  in  2  vols.  8vo.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  fin- 
gular  tranflation  called,  44  The  Art  of  Metals,  in  which  is 
44  declared  the  manner  of  thqir  generation,  and  the  con- 
44  comitants  of  them,  in  two  books,  written  in  Spanifh  by 
44  Albaro  Alonzo  Barba,  M.  A.  curate  of  St.  Bernard’s 
44  parifh,  in  tl>e  imperial  city  of  Potofi,  in  the  kingdom  of# 

44  Peru  in  the  Weft-Indies,  in  164.0:  tranflated  in  1669,  by 
44  the  right  hon.  Edward  earl  of  Sandwich,  1674,”  a  final! 
odfavo.  A  fhort  preface  of  the  editor  fays  :  44  The  ori¬ 

ginal  was  regarded  in  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  as  an 
ineftimable  jewel;  but  that  falling  into  the  earl’s  hands, 

44  he  enriched  our  language  with  it,  being  content  that  all 
44  our  lord  the  king’s  people  fhould  be  philofophers,” 

MONTAIGNE  (Michael  de),  a  French  gentleman 
and  celebrated  writer,  was  born  at  Perigord  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  in  1533.  His  father  educated  him  with 
great  care,  and  made  him  learn  Latin,  as  other  children 
learn  their  mother-tongue.  The  expedient  he  found  out  for 
this  was,  that  while  he  was  at  nurfe,  and  before  he  began  to 
fpeak,  he  delivered  him  to  the  care  of  a  German,  who  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  French,  but  very  well  verfed  in  the 
Latin  tongue.  To  this  man  two  others  were  added,  who 
continually  entertained  him  wutn  Latin  ;  and  it  was  an  in¬ 
violable  rule  with  the  reft  of  the  family,  that  no  other  lan¬ 
guage  fhould  be  fpoken  in  his  hearing.  Fie  was  above  fix 
/ears  old,  before  he  underftood  any  more  of  French,  than 
te  did  of  Arabic  ;  but  he  had  learned  to  fpeak  as  pure  Latin 
is  his  mafters  ;  and  Nicholas  Gronchi,  who  has  written  a 
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bock  “  De  cc&Rdis  Rooaanonin;  ;*  William  Gcerents, 
wso  wrote  ii  Notes  upon  Arm-tic  ;  ’  the  cekbrzred  Bti- 


ckuimn,  ana  bdcrk  A  urban  v  de  2  iurera,  his  oeneitic  mors. 


hove  often  tc'c  it  in  xx.  ikzl  tc  ttac  mar  language  ib  verv 
readr  irris  chiiaroo.i.  mat  trev  were  a.mrtc  afraid  to  acccft 
-  ~~  He  we?  abb  taught  Greek  by  ~t  of  recreation  ;  cri 


.  m . 


becutic  toe  e  tor.  .  r:t  :r. t  emits  :*  ennm  —  tv  re 
bv  r eing  mkd  tea  fjcderdv  cut  cf  keep,  his  tuner  caufei 
him  to  be  awakened  evert  morning  bv  me  fount  ot  a  mu- 
dr  cci  initromrt.  About  his  f.rth  tear.  he  was  tent  to  me 
cohere  ci  Guveme.  then  me  zroct  fiotxrifhng  La  France, 
woe  re  he  w_>  pro  _n  with  the  belt  re  tors.  At  trirtr-tkice, 
he  mz tried  ;  titty  os  re  rives  us  to  urderftar  c,  had  re 
beer  perfect:  v  free,  he  mt>uir  not  rove  mrriec  even  *4  wif- 
44  core"  he  He  i-i.  rad  the  been  willing,  ire  was  put  upon 


X 
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this  mrriare,  ard  led  to  it  bv  2.  train  of  very  odd  accidents ;  • 


ar.j,  as  great  2  hi:  end  re  2.5  re  conferees  himfelf  to  be,  re 

r 
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observed  ri;  malri  mortal  vow  more  ttr.niv.  than  he  eft 
expected  or  propofec  to  hirrfelf.  He  obtained  the  cohar  of 
tire  order  of  St.  Nlicsael,  which,  when  yoc  ng,  he  coveted 
above  all  otrer  things ;  it  being  a:  mat  time  tine  i:r&.r  mail: 
e:  noooLir  among  the  r  rer.cn  nnbiere.  u:  verv  rare.  He 
was  comaker  in  the  parliament  of  B&urdezux  for  a  wiihe  -9 
and  medheurs  de  Aoordeaux  elected  him  mevor  cf  their  erm, 
when  he  was  a:  Rome,  arc  expecte-c  no  face  thirz.  He 
c:ed.  in  1501.  a  verv  ccmtarr  ar-d  rhiioibphic  deacn,  wren 
he  was  foane  months  fecit  of  uxtv  ;  arc  was  buried  at  Bolit- 
decaa  having,  like  his  ancefrors.  cmfea  over  his  life  ard  deam 
in  the  Catrohc  religion. 

H:s  41  Rtcacs”  were  rrfr  pub  i_  fired  in  1 5 So :  ard  beer 
were  wrote  pure: 7,  as  he  teks  as,  to  give  a  picture  of  hin- 
feif,  ard  to  reprsfent his  own  humours  arc  inclinations,  ex¬ 
cellences  arc  inkier  ikes,  to  tee  public-  His  verv  fcheaw 
trare  fore  led  him  to  fpeak  often  of  rim  Hi:” ;  and  perhaps  re 
is  the  greatest  egoriit  mat  ever  appeared  lit  me  world.  Tms 
gave  tfrefe,  woo  did  not  _  at  his  perfea  or  principles,  a  :air 
handle  to  afctife  hi  a  as  timer  as  thev  p  leafed-  44  h  or  try 
**  part,’  feys  \kntaigne,  44  I  am  a  great  loser  cf  year 
44  white  wines.”  44  What  the  devil  lien  ides  it  to  the  pa?* 
c:  lie,”  fa  vs  the  vemger  Scaiiger,  4*  whether  he  is  a  kntr  cf 
44  white  wines,  or  of  red  wines?  Q_.e  diabic  a-t-cn  a  hurt 
44  ce  fee  voir  ce  cull  aide  Are  reception  thefe  ekavs  £m 
met  v.  tr,  v. as,  as  it  a:  1  time  tr  knee,  verv  various  :  me 
trey  were  appro,  ed  or  c  Approved,  :  jif  as  men's  frftems  wp- 
tenoc  to  cnermiaoe  their  A  aments  cf  men.  Them  who 
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*. :  -j  gb  t  cr  ntemptibly  or  human  nature,  were  partial  to  Mon- 
aicne ;  tnev  who  thought  highly  of  it,  of  courie  dilLked 
im:  and  as  the  -eate^  part  of  mankind  embrace  tnis  latter 
t*ay  of  thinking,  lo  it  is,  that  he  has  had  more  enemies  than 
riends.  His  parts  however  have  been  acknowledged  by  all 
arties.  44  Montaigne,”  lays  father  Malbranche,  44  has  a  Rcctt?c^„ 

'  line  and  debomire  way  with  him,  and  gives  fo  lively  and  ijHfii.  c.  :1 

•  natural  a  turn  to  his  thoughts,  that  it  is  impodible  to  read 
;  him  without  being  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  His  affected 
4  negligence  admirably  becomes  him,  and  endears  him  to 
;  mol:  men  without  making  him  contemptible ;  and  his  arro- 
’  gancv  i"  that  c:  a  gentleman,  if  we  mav  iky  i’o,  which 
;  makes  h:;n  .  efpected,  and  not  di Hiked.  That  air  of  gen- 
'4  tiiity  and  gallantry,  fupported  wit  a  feme  decree  of  learn- 
4  ing,  works  io  powerfully  c:i  the  mind,  that  a  man  al- 
;;  ways  admires  him,  and  often  yields  to  his  deciiions, 

;  without  daring  to  enquire  into  them,  and  fometimes 

■  without  underlfanding  them.  It  is  not  by  the  ilrength 
[p  of  his  reafons  that  he  perfuades,  hnce  he  lei  do  m  brings 

4  reafor.s  for  what  he  advances.  For  a  touch  of  hiilory  is 

•  r.o  argument,  nor  a  littie  itory  a  demonlfration  :  a  verfe 

•  of  Horace,  or  an  apophthegm  of  CM  far,  are  not  fufBcient 
j4  to  perfuade  men  of  reafon,  dec.”  One  would  not  think 
inat  this  was,  what  it  really  is,  the  introductory  para- 

raph  to  a  chapter,  written  on  purpofe  to  prove  that  Mcn- 
iigne,  4 w  with  all  his  gallantry,  was  an  arrant  pedant; 

•  that,  as  much  as  he  pretended  to  philofbphy,  he  had  a 

•  verv  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  mind;  that,  to  make 
•  4  an  okentution  of  icience,*  taifely  lo  called,  he  quoted  all 

forts  of  authors,  right  or  wrong :  talked  merely  for  talk* 

■  ing  lake,  and  to  be  admired  by  the  ignorant;  and,  that 
without  ar.v  judgement  at  ail,  he  amaiied  together  apoph- 

•  the  cm  >  and  pauages  of  hiftorv,  to  prove,  or  at  lead  to 
pretend  to  prove  things,  which  cannot  be  proved  by  any 
thine  bu:  reafon.”  i  he  fame  account,  although  in  fof ter 

?rm>.  is  Hven  of  44  Montaigne's  Lila  vs”  in  the  44  Hueti- 

•w  w  J 

•  tiara  which  fhews,  that  the  biihop  of  Avranches  had 
:e  tame  opinion  of  them.  They  who  are  inclined  to  be 
ivourahle  to  Montaigne,  cannot  perhaps  clear  him  from 
:ept  cLm,  but  moit  certainly  not  from  obfeenity,  of  which  he 

•  notoriously  guilty.  Thele  charges  were  brought  again  if 

a'tvi;,  to  wr.ich  he  replied  as  well  as  he  could ;  and,  lays  vol.*. 
e,  '*  after  all,  will  anv  man  be  fo  bold  as  to  fay  that  my  ^ 
Dictionary  comes  near  the  licentioulneis  or  Montaigne’s  ‘  ' 

J  ...  _  y 

Fiiavs,  either  with  record  to  fcepticifm  or  obicenities  r 

“  But/’ 
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44  Hut,”  continues  he,  44  did  not  Montaigne  publifh  fevera! 
44  editions  of  his  book,  without  being  called  to  an  account 
44  for  it  ?  Has  it  not  been  printed  an  hundred  times  over? 
44  Was  it  not  dedicated  to  the  preat  cardinal  de  Richelieu  ? 

O 

44  Has  it  not  a  place  in  every  library  ?  What  a  hardfhip  and 
46  injuftice  would  it  be,  if  I  was  denied  that  liberty  in  Hol- 
44  land,  which  Montaigne  enjoyed  in  France  !”  Le  Clerc* 
fays,  “that  the  judgement  which  Quintilian  makes  of  Seneca, 
44  is  perfedflv  applicable  to  Montaigne.”  We  will  tran- 
fcribe  the  paflage  at  length  from  that  excellent  rhetorician, 
and  beg  of  our  readers  to  underftand  it  in  the  original,  as  we 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  do  it  juftice  in  a  translation. 
44  In  philofophia  parum  diligens,  egregius  tamen  vitiorum 
44  infedfator  fuit.  Multse  in  eo  claraeque  fententiae,  multa 
44  etiam  morum  gratia  iegenda  :  fed  in  eloquendo  corrupta 
44  pleraque,  atque  eo  perniciofiffima,  quod  abundant  d ulcibus 
44  vitiis.  Velles  eum  fuo  ingenio  dixifTe,  alieno  judicio. 
44  Nam  fi-  aliqua  contempfifTet,  fi  parum  concupiffet,  fi  non 
44  omnia  fua  amafi'et,  fi  rerum  pondera  minutiffimis  fenten- 
44  tiis  non  fregifiet,  confenfu  potius  eruditorum,  quam  pue- 
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rorum  amoi'e,  comprobaretur.  Verum  fie  quoque  jam 
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Dedication. 

1.  tier  to 
CbarlesCot- 
ton,  Efq; 
prefixed  to 
the  ad  edit, 
of  his  tranf 
lation. 


robuftis,  Sz  feveriore  gcnere  fatis  firmatis  legendus,  vel 
ideo,  quod  exercere  poteft  utrumque  judicium.  Multa 
44  enim  probanda  in  eo,  multa  etiam  admiranda  funt :  eligere 
44  modo  curae  fit,  quod  utinam  ipfe  feciflet.  Digna  enim 
44  fuit  ilia  natura,  quae  meliora  vellet,  quae  quod  voluit 
44  effecit.” 

But  whatever  hard  fortune,  if  it  be  hard  fortune,  Mon¬ 
taigne  has  met  with  at  home,  or  among  his  neighbours  upon 
the  continent,  he  has  been  favourably  enough  received  by  uS 
here  in  England.  'The  ingenious  Charles  Cotton,  Efq; 
who  may  defervedly  be  reckoned  among  our  wits,  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  tranflate  his  44  E  flays,”  and  makes  a  fort  of  a 
doubt  of  it,  44  whether  there  be  a  better  book  of  the  kind  in 
44  the  original.”  And  the  famous  lord  Halifax,  to  whom 
this  tranflation  was  dedicated,  declares  it  to  be  44  the  book 
44  in  the  world  he  was  the  bell  entertained  with  and  he 
fays,  that  44  to  tranflate  and  to  make  it  ours,  is  not  only 
44  a  valuable  acquifltion  to  us,  but  a  juft  cenfure  of  the  cri¬ 
tical  impertinence  of  thofe  French  fcribblers,  who  have 
taken  pains  to  make  little  cavils  and  exceptions,  to  lelfen 
the  reputation  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature  hath  made 
44  too  big  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  exaefnefs  of  a  ftudied 
ftyle.  He  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flight,  and  fheweth 
by  a  generous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  writfe 

44  for 
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4  for  praife  ;  but  to  give  to  the  world  a  true  pi&ureof  him- 
4  felf  and  of  mankind.  He  fcorned  affedled  periods,  or  to 
4  pleafe  the  tniftaken  reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words. 

4  He  hath  no  affedlation  to  fet  himfelf  out,  arid  dependeth 
4  wholly  upon  the  natural  force  of  what  is  his  own,  and 
4  the  excellent  application  of  what  he  borroweth.”  So 
hat  the  cafe  of  Montaigne,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  feems 
o  have  been  in  part  like  that  of  our  great  chancellor  Bacon  ; 
vho,  after  the  publication  of  his  excellent  works,  received 
hat  right  from  foreigners,  which  was  not  paid  him,  nor 
liven  acknowledged,  for  forne  years  at  leaft,  by  his  own 
countrymen. 

The  bed  edition  of  44  Montaigne’s  Eftays”  is  that  by 
Peter  Coftc.  It  is  augmented  with  feveral  letters  of  the  au- 
hor,  and  illuftrated  throughout  with  notes  by  the  editor. 

MONTANUS,  an  ancient  herefiarch  among  the  Chrift-  Cleric.  Hift* 
ans,  who  founded  a  new  fedt  in  the  2d  century  of  the  etC  l'1‘a 
church,  which  were  called  Montanifts.  They  had  alfo  15S,  and 
:he  name  of  Phrygians  and  Cataphrygians,  becaufe  Monta- c.ave 
nus  was  either  born,  or  at  lead:  became  fil'd  known,  at  Ar- 

7  •  J  p  •  /  1  • 

Hba,  a  village  of  Myfia,  which  w^as  fituated  upon  the  bor- 
Jers  of  Phrygia.  Here  he  fet  up  for  a  prophet,  although  it 
feems  he  had  but  lately  embraced  Chriftianity  :  but  it  is  faid, 
that  he  had  an  immoderate  defire  to  obtain  a  fird  place  in 
the  church,  and  that  he  pitched  upon  this  as  the  mod  likely 
means  of  railing  himfelf.  In  this  affirmed  character,  he 
rftedfed  to  appear  infpired  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  be 
feized  and  agitated  with  divine  furies  and  eedafies ;  and 
under  thefe  difguifes  he  uttered  prophecies,  in  which  he  laid 
down  dodtrines,  and  edablifhed  rites  and  ceremonies,  en¬ 
tirely  new.  This  wild  behaviour  was  attended  with  its  na¬ 
tural  confequences  and  effedls  upon  the  multitude  ;  fome 
affirming  him  to  be  a  true  prophet;  others,  that  he  was 
adtually  po defied  with  an  evil  fpirit.  To  carry  on  this  fine 
farce  the  better,  Montanus  alTociated  to  himfelf  Prifcilla  and 
Maximilla,  two  rich  and  wealthy  ladies,  who  adted  the  part 
44  of  prophetefies ;  and  44  by  the  power  of  whofe  gold,”  as 
Jerome  tells  us,  v<  he  firft  feduced  many  churches,  and  Opera,  tom. 
44  then  corrupted  them  with  his  abominable  errors.”  He  p*T77‘ 
feems  to  have  made  Pepuza,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  the  place 
I  of  his  firft  refidence ;  and  he  artfully  called  it  Jerufalem, 

I  becaufe  he  knew  the  charm  there  was  in  that  name,  and 
I  what  a  powerful  temptation  it  would  be  in  drawing  from 
jail  parts  the  weaker  and  more  credulous  Chriftians  to  him. 

Here 


! 


go*  MONTANA  Si-  I  I 

Here  he  employed  himfelf  in  delivering  obfcure  ancj  enigma¬ 
tical  Sayings,  under  the  name  of  prophecies  :  and  made  no 
fmall  advantage  of  his  followers,  from  whom  he  received 
great  fums  of  money  and  valuable  prefents,  by  way  of  offer¬ 
ings.  Some  of  thefe  prophecies  of  Montanus  and  his  women 
are  preferved  by  Epiphanius  ;  in  which  we  may  obferve,  that 
they  confidered  themfelves  only  as  mere  machines  and  organs, 
through  which  God  fpake  unto  his  people. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  fe£t  of  Chriftians  are  pretty  expli¬ 
citly  let  forth  by  St.  Jerome.  They  are  faid  to  have  been 
very  heterodox  in  regard  to  the  Trinity;  inclining  to  Sabel- 
IkovT*'  25  u  by  crowding,”  as  Jerome  expreffes  it,  4ttheFa- 

44  ther.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft  into  the  narrow  limits  of  one 
44  perfon.”  It  is,  however,  but  juflice  to  obferve  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  that  Epiphanius  contradicts  this,  and  affirms  them 
to  have  agreed  with  the  church  in  the  dodfrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity;  and  Epiphanius,  it  is  well  known,  was  never  partial 
to  heretics.  The  Montanifts  held  all  fecond  marriages  to 
be  no  better  than  fornication  and  adultery  ;  to  fupport 
which,  they  were  forced  to  fay  that  the  apoflle  Paul  per¬ 
mitted  them,  becaufe  he  44  only  knew  in  part,  and  pro- 
44  phefied  in  part  but  that,  fince  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  poured  in  full  meafure,  and  without  referve,  upon 
Montanus  and  his  prophetefles,  they  were  not  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  any  longer.  But  the  capital  dodfrines  of  the  Mon- 
tanifts,  and  what  may  well  enough  be  looked  upon  as  con¬ 
stituting  their  creed  are  thefe.  44  God,”  they  fay,  44  was 
44  Bril  pieafed  to  fave  the  world,  under  the  Old  Teffament, 

44  from  eternal  damnation  by  Moles  and  the  prophets. 

44  When  thefe  agents  proved  ineffectual,  he  affumed  flefh 
44  and  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  arid  died  for  us  in  Chrift, 

44  under  the  perfon  of  the  Son.  When  the  falvatian  of  the 
44  world  was  not  effected  yet,  he  defcended  lailly  upon  Mon- 
44  tanus,  Prifcilla,  and  Maximilla,  into  whom  he  infufed  that 
44  fulnefs  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  not  been  vouchfafed 
44  to  the  apoftle  Paul ;  tor  Paul  only  knew  in  part,  and  pro- 
44  phefied  in  part.” 

However  fhocking  we  may  fancy  fuch  bhfphemous  doc¬ 
trines  to  have  founded  in  the  ears  of  the  primitive  Chriftians, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  they  gained  ground  very  faft  ;  and 
that  Montanus  foon  found  himfelf  furrounded  with  a  tribe  of 
people,  who  would  probably  have  been  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  pretenfions,  if  they  had  really  been  higher  than 
they  were.  The  arch- heretic,  indeed,  feems  to  have  ufed  no 
fmall  art  in  propagating  his  impoiture :  for  he  oblerved  a 

wonderful 
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•Wonderful  ftridlnefs  and  feverity  of  difcipline  :  was  a  man  of 
mortification,  and  of  an  apparently  moft  fandtified  fpirit; 
and  outfafted  and  outprayed  the  Chriftians  of  the  Catholic 
|  church  by  many  degrees.  He  difclaimed  all  innovations  in 
the  grand  articles  of  faith  ;  and  only  pretended,  as  an  hum¬ 
ble  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Paraclete,  to  perfect 
what  was  left  unfinifhed  by  the  faints.  By  thefe  means  he 
fupported  for  a  long  time  the  charadter  of  a  mold  holy,  mor- 
;  titled,  and  divine  perfon  :  the  world  rung  with  the  vifion9 
I  and  prophecies  of  him  and  his  two  damfels  Prifcilla  and 
iMaximilla  ;  and  thus  the  face  of  feverity  and  faintfhip  con- 
jfecrated  their  reveries,  and  made  real  poffeftlon  pais  for  in- 
Jfpiration.  Several  good  men  immediately  embraced  the  de- 
'lufion  ;  fome  great  men  foon  after,  if  Tertullian,  whole 
works  declare  him  to  have  had  parts,  learning,  and  elo¬ 
quence,  may  be  deemed  a  great  man.  The  churches  of 
Phrygia,  and  afterwards  other  churches,  grew  divided  upon 
the  account  of  thefe  new  revelations  ;  and,  for  fome  time, 
even  the  very  bifhop  of  Rome  efpoufed  the  vanity,  and  che- 
rifhed  the  irhpofture. 

Montanus,  together  with  his  coadjutrefs  Maximilla,  is 
faid  by  ancient  writers  to  have  hanged  himfelf ;  which,  if 
we  believe  it,  and  let  us  hope  it  may  be  true,  muft  naturally 
prepare  us  to  entertain  a  better  and  more  favourable  opinion 
of  the  man,  than  we  can  otherwife  do :  for  then,  inftead  of 
a  knave,  it  will  be  but  common  charity  to  fuppofe  him  to 
have  been  a  madman. 


MONTANUS  (Benedict  Aria  a),  a  moft  learned  Du 
Spaniard,  was  born  at  Frcxcnal  de  la  Sierra,  in  the  diocefe  Eccj!ef> 
of  Badajox,  about  1528:  He  calls  himfelf  a  Sevilian*  ^  i°6th 
perhaps  becaufe  he  was  educated  and  maintained  by  fome  century, 
perfons  of  fafhion  in  that  city  ;  for  though  his  parents  were 
noble,  yet  they  were  fo  poor,  that  they  had  not  wherewithal 
to  give  him  a  learned  education.  He  made  a  great  progrefs 
in  all  branches  of  literature,  and  afterwards  went  to  Alcala, 
where  he  not  only  made  himfelf  perfect  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  but  learned  alfo  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Sy¬ 
riac,  and  Chaldee.  Then  he  travelled  into  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
picked  up  the  living  languages.  He  was  afterwards  received 
as  clerk  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  and  was  ordained  prieft. 

He  went  with  the  bifhop  of  Segovia  to  the  council  of  Trent. 

At  his  return  to  Spain,  he  Ihut  himfelf  up  in  the  mountains 
Andalufia,  where  he  ehofe  an  agreeable  place  near  Ara- 

cena? 
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eena,  and  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  fludy  :  but,  his  merit 
and  writings  having  loon  made  him  known,  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  employed  him  in  publishing  a  new  44  Polyglott  Bible,” 
after  the  Complutenfian  edition,  which  was  printed  by  the 
care  of  cardinal  Ximenes.  Arias  Montanus,  being  a  mafter 
of  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  languages,  was  a  very  proper 
perfon  to  execute  that  defign.  He  put  all  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrafes  that  he  could  find  into  that  44  Bible,”  together  with 
44  Pagninus’s  Verfion,”  which  he  has  corredled  in  feveral 
places,  to  make  it  more  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  Pie  has  added  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament  a  Syriac  verfion,  in  Syriac  and 
Hebrew  characters  ;  and  has  alfo  prefixed. to  that  edition  feve¬ 
ral  little  critical  tracts,  relating  to  Jewifh  antiquities,  which 
were  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  44  Critici  iacri.”  This 
Bible  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  whither  Montanus  went  in 
1571  :  wrho,  prodigious  as  his  labour  was,  did  not  however 
efcape  envy,  on  account  of  the  glory  that  accompanied  it. 
Among  other  things,  he  was  accufed  of  refting  too  much 
upon  the  explications  of  the  Rabbins ;  and  this  accufation 
had  fuch  weight,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  journey  to 
Rome,  to  juffify  himfelf.  Gn  his  return  to  Spain,  king 
Philip  offered  him  a  bilhopric  for  his  reward ;  but  he  refufed 
it,  and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  days  at  Seville,  where  he  died  in 
1598,  or  1600,  for  authors  differ  as  to  the  year. 

Befides  the  critical  trails  above  mentioned,  he  made 
tranffations  of,  and  wrote  commentaries  upon,  almoft  all 
the  Scriptures,  which  are  judicious  as  well  as  learned  ;  for 
he  had  not  only  vaft  erudition,  hut  alfo  abundance  of  good 
fenfe.  He  never  drank  any  wTine,  and  feldom  eat  flefli.  He 
loved  folitude,  and  was  indefatigably  laborious.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  ableft  fcholars  that  Spain 
ever  produced. 


II 


!r 


MONTANUS  (John  Baptist),  an  Italian  phyfician 
of  fo  much  reputation,  that  he  was  regarded  by  his  coun¬ 
tryman  as  a  fecond  Galen.  He  was  born  of  a  good  family 
at  Verona  in  1488,  and  fent  to  Padua  by  his  father  to 
fludy  the  civil  lav/.  But  his  bent  lay  towards  phyfic; 
which,  however,  though  he  made  a  vaft  progrefs,  and 
excelled  in  it,  fo  difpleafed  and  alienated  his  father,  that  he 
entirely  withdrew  from  him  all  fupport,  and  left  him  to  fhift 
for  himfelf  as  he  could.  Pie  therefore  travelled  abroad,  and 
pradifed  phyfic  in  feveral  cities  v/ith  fuccefs.  He  was  alfo 

a  great  orator  and  poet,  as  well  as  phyfician  ;  and,  in  fhort, 
<  his 
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is  reputation  was  fo  wide  and  fo  illuftrious,  that  he  fell 
nder  the  notice  of  all  the  academies,  and  all  the  great 
erfonages  of  his  country.  He  lived  home  time  at  Rome 
dth  cardinal  Hyppolitus ;  then  he  removed  to  Venice; 
dience,  having  in  a  fhort  time  procured  a  competency,  he 
itired  to  Padua.  Here  he  grew  fo  refpe&ed  and  venerable, 
lat,  within  two  years  after  his  arrival,  he  was  preferred  by 
le  fenate  to  the  profeflor’s  chair ;  and  he  was  fo  attached  to 
s  fituation,  and  to  the  republic  which  was  always  kind  to 
m,  that,  though  tempted  with  vaft  offers  from  the  em- 
];ror  Charles  V.  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Cofmo  duke  of 
'ufcany,  he  never  could  be  feducedto  ftir.  He  was  greatly 
flidted  with  the  {lone  in  his  latter  days,  and  died  in  1551. 
e  was  the  author  of  many  works  ;  part  of  which  were  pub- 
lied  by  himfelf,  and  part  by  his  pupil  John  Crato  after  his 
:ath :  but,  befides  medical  productions,  he  defcribed  the 
ars  of  his  time  in  heroic  verfe,  &c.  &c, 

MONTESPAN  (Madam  de),  a  French  lady,  was 
ife  of  the  marquis  of  Montefpan,  and  one  of  the  miftrefles 
Louis  XIV.  Fler  maiden  name  was  Athenais  de  Morti- 
ar  ;  and  herfelf,  two  fillers,  and  her  brother  the  duke  of 
ivone,  who  was  a  marflial  of  France,  were  univerfally 
:  reeable  for  a  turn  of  converfation,  a  mixture  of  pleafantry, 
fe,  and  elegance,  fo  peculiar,  that  it  was  called  at'  that 
ne,  cc  the  fpirit  of  the  Mortimars.”  The  wit  and  beauty  S'ecle  de 
this  lady  gained  an  afcendant  over  the  monarch,  in  1669:  Loins 
t  however  without  the  highefl  indignation  on  the  part  of 
1 2  marquis  of  Montefpan,  who  was  fo  far  from  thinking  Memoires 
1  nfelf  honoured  with  his  wife’s  preferment,  that,  not  con-  f,?Vlc.mra 
it  with  reproaching  her,  he  even  ventured  to  it r nee  her  ;  m.  Maintc- 
d  this  too  in  the  very  palace,  where  her  cries  raifed  fuch  non,  liv.iii. 
alarm,  that  her  apartment  was  filled  in  an  inftant  with 
j  rfons  of  the  fir  ft  quality,  among  whom  was  the  queen. 
ie  king,  incenfed  at  this  behaviour,  forbad  the  marquis 
appear  at  court.  Fie  afterwards  baniftied  him  to  his  own 
dates;  and  was  now  obliged  to  declare  aimoft  publicly  a 
jldion,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  defirous  of  concealing, 
i  .  de  Montefpan  found  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains  few 
i  2nds,  but  many  creditors ;  his  refentment  at  length  fub- 
i  2d,  and  he  condefcended  to  receive  benefits,  or  rather 
1  :ompenc.es,  from  the  court ;  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns 
[  'chafed  his  wife,  his  filence,  and  his  honour.  However, 
t  king  could  net  help  fecretly  condemning  himfelf  for  this 
l  non  for  a  married  woman :  64  Henry  I W’  he  often  faiu, 
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cc  attempted  the  honour  of  a  princefs,  whofe  hufband  might 
cc  have  defended  her  with  his  fword  ;  but  mine  is  an  eafy 
fic  conqueft,  a  conqueft:  over  one  whom  I  can  annihilate 

by  a  tingle  glance.” 

Madam  de  Montefpan,  no  longer  troubled  with  a  hufband, 
and  depending  upon  her  charms,  as  well  as  upon  her  fruits 
fulnefs,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  king’s  affections,  began 
to  (hew  her  power,  and  to  reign  with  oftentation,  She  ac¬ 
companied  the  king  to  Flanders  in  1670,  when  the  ruin  of 
the  Dutch  was  concerted  in  the  midft  of  pleafure  •  and  had 
fo  far  overcome  every  principle  of  virtue,  every  nicer  fenfe 
of  fhame,  and  regard  to  decency,  that  file  (hewed  herfelf  to 
the  world  without  a  blufh,  in  the  character  of  miftrefs  to  the 
king.  Till  then,  die  had  appeared  either  uncertain  of  her 
place,  or  anxious  of  her  reputation  ;  but,  fecure  of  her  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  king,  (he  threw  off  all  reftraint,  and  openly 
Braved  the  queen,  madam  la  Valliere  the  king’s  former 
niiflrefs,  and  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time,  fhe 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  imperious  vice  with  humble  piety; 
and  formed  a  fet  of  morals  for  herfelf,  too  loofe  for  a 
Chriftian,  too  fevere  for  a  miflrefs.  She  did  not  difdain  to 
Work  for  the  poor;  and,  like  many  others,  brought  herfelf 
to  believe,  that  frequent  alms  and  exterior  practices  of  devotion 
would  purchafe  a  pardon-  for  every  thing.  She  even  pre- 
fented  herfelf  at  the  holy  table  ;  favoured  by  abfolutions, 
which  fhe  either  purchaled  from  mercenary,  or  procured 
from  ignorant  prieifs.  One  day  fhe  endeavoured  to  obtain 
abfolution  from  the  curate  of  a  village,  who  had  been  re¬ 
commended  to  her  on  account  of  his  flexibility.  “  What,” 
laid  this  man  of  God,  u  are  vou  that  marchionefs  de  Mon* 
tefpan,  whofe  crime  is  an  offence  to  the  whole  kingdom? 

4C  Go,  madam,  renounce  your  wicked  habits,  and  then  come 
6C  to  this  awful  tribunal.”  She  went,  not  indeed  to  re-  ; 
nounce  her  wicked  habits,  but  to  complain  to  the  king  of 
the  inful t  fhe  had  received,  and  to  demand  juftice  upon  the 
confeflor.  The  king,  naturally  religious, '  was  not  fu re  that 
his  authority  extended  fo  far,  as  to  judge  of  what  palled  in 
the  holy  facraments  and  therefore  confulted  Boffuet,  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  the  dauphin  and  bifhop  of  Condom,  and  the  duke 
de  Montauzier  his  governor.  The  minifter  and  the  bifhop 
both  fupported  the  curate,  and  tried,  upon  this  occafion,  to 
detach  the  king  from  madam  de  Montefpan.  The  ft  rife 
was  doubtful  for  fome  time;  but  the  miftrefs  at  length 
prevailed. 
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This  was  in  1673;  &UL  *n  Feb.  J^75>  fhe  retired  from. 
Court ;  and  though  ihe  foon  returned  thither,  and  made 
innumerable  attempts  to  reinffate  herfelf  in  Lewis’s  affec¬ 
tions,  yet  fhe  was  not  able  to  do  it,  that  monarch  being 
now  altogether  attached  to  madam  de  Maintenon.  At  length 
fhe  ceafed  to  pleafe  ;  and  the  haughty  and  infolent  expref- 
fions  of  her  grief  could  not  reclaim  a  heart,  which  had  vo¬ 
luntarily  forfaken  her.  Neverthelefs  fhe  ffill  remained  at 
court,  where  file  had  an  important  employment,  which  was 
fu peri ntendant  of  the  queen’s  houfehoid  ;  and  ffill  preferved 
fome  intereft  with  the  king  by  her  children,  by  habit,  and 
by  a  long  effablifhcd  influence.  All  the  appearances  of 
frijqpdfhip  and  refpedt  continued  to  be  lhewn  her,  which 
however  fhe  did  not  think  a  fuffieient  compenfation  for  the 
want  of  the  reality.  She  had  indeed  no  profeffed  rival,  but 
found  herfelf  treated  with  great  coldnefs  and  indifference, 
and  no  longer  in  poffeffion  of  a  heart  weary  of  her  and  her 
omplaints.  While  madam  de  Maintenon  was  incrcafing, 
and  madam  de  Montefpan  declining,  in  the  favour  of  the 
king,  thefe  two  rivals  faw  each  other  every  day  ;  fome- 
times  with  a  fecret  bitternefs,  at  other  times  with  a  tranfient 
confidence,  which  the  necelfity  of  fpeaking,  and  wearinefs 
af  conffraint,  introduced  into  their  converfations.  They 
agreed  each  of  them  to  write  u  Memoirs  of  all  that  paffed 
,c  at  Court;”  but  the  work  was  not  carried  to  any  great 
ength.  Madam  de  Montefpan  ufed  to  divert  herfelf,  in  the 
aff  years  of  her  life,  with  reading  fome  pafiages  out  of  thefe 
c  Memoirs”  to  her  friends.  In  the  mean  time  devotion, 
vhich  mingled  itfelff  in  all  thefe  intrigues,  confirmed  madam 
!e  Maintenon  in  favour,  and  removed  madam  de  Montefpan. 
The  king  reproached  himfelf.with  this  pafiion  for  a  married 
vorrian,  and  felt  the  force  of  this  fcruple  the  more,  as  he 
10  longer  felt  the  pafiion  of  love.  This  perplexing  fituation 
afted  till  1685,  when  mademoifelle  de  Nantes,  the  king’s 
laughter  by  madam  de  Montefpan,  was  married  to  the 
^randfon  of  the  great  Condc.  The  king  afterwards  married 
wo  more  children  he  had  by  her,  mademoifelle  de  Blois  to 
he  duke  de  Chartres,  who  has  finefc  been  regent  of  France; 
md  the  duke  de  Maine  to  Louifa  Renedicta  of  Bourbon, 
[rand-daughter  of  the  great  Conde,  a  princefs  celebrated  for 
ler  wit,  and  her  taffe  in  the  fine  arts. 

After  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  madam  de  Montefpan 
ppeared  no  more  at  court,  but  lived  with  great  dignity  at 
aris.  She  had  a  great  revenue,  though  but  for  her  life. 
The  king  paid  her  a  penfion  of  iooq  louis-d’ors  a  month. 

X  2  She 
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She  went  every  year  to  drink  the  waters  of  Bourbon,  and 
uled  to  marry  the  girls  about  that  place,  and  give  them  por¬ 
tions.  Though  removed  from  court,  fhe  is  faid  to  have  re¬ 
tained  all  the  vices  fhe  had  acquired  there  ;  luxury,  caprice, 
diffruft,  ambition.  As  foon  as  fhe  could  be  ridiculed  with 
impunity  and  fafety,  La  Bruyere  employed  fome  of  his 
colouring  upon  her.  He  has  painted  her  in  his  44  Charac- 
44  ters,”  as  fh ill  adoring  her  beauty,  contemplating  with  plea-  ! 
fure  its  precious  remains  ;  and,  at  60  years  of  age,  afking  j 
her  phyfician,  44  Why  thofe  wrinkles  in  her  face,  that  fto- 
44  mach  fo  weak,  that  peevifhnefs  of  temper,  and  perpetual 
44  latitude  ?”  She  died  at  Bourbon,  in  1717;  and  in  her  j 
Liv,  xiii.  will,  fay  the  44  Memoirs’’  referred  to  above,  ordered,  that  1 
c*  her  bowels  fhould  be  carried  to  the  community  of  St.  Jofcph. 

The  great  heat  of  the  weather  made  the  fmell  of  them  lb 
ofFenfive,  that  the  perfon  who  was  employed  to  carry  them  i] 
was  not  able  to  purfue  his  journey  ;  but,  turning  back,  de-  1 
livered  them  to  the  capuchins  at  Bourbon.  The  warden  of 
the  monaflery,  almofl  Filled  with  the  fmell  of  thefe  bowels,  1 
threw  them  to  the  dogs  :  which  when  it  was  known  at  court, 
one  of  her  old  friends  faid  laughing,  44  And  had  Ihe  any 
44  bowels  then  ?” 

Such  was  the  end  of  madam  de  Montefpan,  famous  for 
her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  power,  her  irregularities,  her  fall. 

She  had  many  accomplifhments,  but  few  good  qualities. 

She  difhonoured  her  hufband,  ftained  the  glory  of  her  lover, 
and  enriched  herfelf  at  the  expence  of  her  fellow-citizens. 

She  was  neither  regretted  by  the  king,  her  children,  nor  the 
nation.  One  half  of  her  life  was  fpent  in  grandeur,  and 
the  other  half  in  contempt.  She  w'as  rather  afhamed  of  her 
faults,  than  penitent  for  them.  In  a  word,  her  reign  was 
fo  intolerable  and  fatal,  that  it  was  looked  upon  in  France  as 
a  judgement  from  heaven. 


M.  d’Alem- 
'  o't’s  Eloee 
rn,  baron  de 
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MONTESQUIEU  (Charles  de  Secondat,  baron 
of),  an  illuftrious  Frenchman,  late  prefident  a  mortier  or 
the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  member  of  the  French  aca¬ 
demy,  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres  of 
Pruffia,  and  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  was  defcended 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Guyenne,  and  born  at  the 
caftle  of  La  Brede  near  Bourdeaux,  Jan.  18,  1689.  The 
greateft  care  was  taken  of  his  education  ;  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  had  actually  prepared  materials  for  his  44  Spi- 
44  rit  of  Laws,”  by  a  well-digefced  extract  from  thofe 
imsnenfe  volumes,  which  compofe  the  body  of  the  civil  law; 

and 
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and  which  he  had  ftudied,  not  barely  as  a  civilian,  but  as  a 
philofopher.  He  became  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Bourdeaux,  Feb.  24,  ,1714;  and  was  received  prefident  a 
mortier,  July  13,  1716,  in  the  room  of  an  uncle,  who  left 
him  his  fortune  and  his  office.  He  was  admitted  April  3, 
1716,  into  the  academy  of  Bourdeaux,  which  was  then  only 
in  its  infancy.  A  tafte  for  mufic,  and  for  works  of  pure 
entertainment,  had  at  firft  aflembled  the  members  who  com- 
ipoled  it :  but  the  focieties  for  belles  lettres  being  grown  in 
his  opinion  too  numerous,  he  propofed  to  have  phyfics  for 

I  their  chief  objecf.  Luckily  the  duke  de  la  Force,  by  a 
prize  juft  founded  at  Bourdeaux,  feconded  this  juft  and 
rational  propofal :  and  fo  Bourdeaux  got  an  academy  of 
Sciences. 

Montefqujeu,  not  at  all  eager  to  fhew  himfelf  to  the 
public,  Teemed,  according  to  the  expreffion  of  a  great  genius, 
to  wait  for  an  age  ripe  for  writing.”  It  was  not  till 
1221,  when  he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  that  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  u  Perfian  Letters.”  The  defcription  of  Oriental 
manners,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  the  pride  and  phlegm  of 
Afiatic  love,  is  but  the  fmalleft  objedt  of  thefe  cc  Letters  ;” 
it  only  ferves  as  a  cloak  for  a  delicate  fatire  upon  French 
manners,  and  for  treating  of  feveral  important  fubjedts, 
which  the  author  goes  to  the  bottom  of,  while  he  only  feerns 
to  glance  at  them.  Though  this  work  was  exceedingly  ad¬ 
mired,  yet  he  did  not  openly  declare  himfelf  the  author  of  it. 
He  exprefies  himfelf  fumetimes  freely  about  matters  of  a  nice 
nature  ;  and  he  knew  that  the  religious  would  be  upon  him 
at  once.  He  was  not  miftaken  :  for  he  was  no  fooner  pointed 
at  for  the  autxhor,  than  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  envy 
under  the  mafk  of  it,  rofe  and  united  themfelves  againft 
him. 

A  place  in  the  French  academy  becoming  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Monfieur  de  Sacy,  Montefquieu,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  and  fupported  alfo  by  the  voice  of  the  public, 

I  offered  himfelf  for  it.  Upon  this,  the  minifter  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  academy,  informing  them,  that  his  majefty  would 
never  agree  to  the  eledlion  of  the  author  of  the-  ct  Perfian 
Letters  ;”  that  he  had  not  read  the  book  ;  but  that  perfons 
in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  hau  informed  him  of  their 
poifonous  and  dangerous  tendency.  Montefquieu,  thinking 
it  prudent  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  this  rifmg  humour  againft 
!  him,  waited  on  the  minifter,  and  declared  to  him,  that,  for 
I  particular  reafons,  he  had  not  owned  the  Perfian  Letters,” 

|  but  that  he  would  be  ftill  farther  from  difowning  a  work, 
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for  which  he  believed  he  had  no  reafon  to  bliifii  ;  and  that 
he  ought  to  be  judged  after  a  reading,  and  not  upon  an 
information.  At  laid,  the  minifter  did  what  he  ought  to 
have  begun  with  ;  he  read  the  book,  loved  the  author,  and 
learned  to  place  his  confidence  better.  The  French  academy 
was  not  deprived  of  one  of  its  greateft  ornaments,  nor 
France  of  a  fubjeCl,  which  fuperftition  or  calumny  was 
ready  to  deprive  her  of :  for  Montefquieu,  it  feems,  had 
frankly  declared  to  the  government,  that  he  could  not 
think  of  continuing  in  France,  after  the  affront  they  were 
about  to  put  upon  him,  but  fhould  feek  among  foreigners 
for  that  fafety,  repofe,  and  honour,  which  he  might  have 
hoped  for  in  his  own  country.  He  was  received  into  the 
academy,  Jan.  24.,  1728  ;  and  his  difcourfe  upon  that  oc- 
cafion,  which  was  reckoned  a  very  fine  one,  is  printed 
among  his  works. 

Some  time  before  his  admiffion  into  the  academy,  he  had 
given  up  his  civil  employments,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely 
to  his  genius  and  tafle  :  he  was  no  longer  a  magiftrate,  but 
only  a  man  of  letters.  Thus  quite  at  liberty,  he  refolved  to 
travel,  and  went  firft  to  Vienna,  where  he  often  faw  prince 
Eugene  :  in  whom  he  thought  he  could  difeover  fome  re- 
mains  of  afreCiion  for  his  native  country.  He  left  Vienna  to 
Vift  Hungary ;  and,  palling  from  thence  through  Venice, 
went  to  Rome.  In  this  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  for  fo 
it  is  ft  ill  in  fome  refpedls,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
examine  that  which  diftinguifhes  it  moft  at  prelent :  the 
works  of  Raphael,  of  Titian,  and  of  Michael  Angelo. 
He  had  not  made  the  fine  arts  a  particular  ftudy  ;  but  that; 
e.xpreftion  which  fliines  in  mafter -pieces  of  this  kind  infalli¬ 
bly  ftrikes  every  man  of  genius.  After  haying  travelled  over 
Italy,  he  came  to  Switzerland,  and  carefully  examined  thofe 
vaft  countries  which  are  watered  by  the  Rhine.  There  was 
nothing  more  for  him  to  fee  in  Germany:  44  for,”  fays  his 
elogift,  46  Frederic  did  not  yet  reign.”  He  flopped  after¬ 
wards  fome  time  in  the  United  Provinces  ;  and  at  laft  went 
to  England,  where  he  ftayed  three  years,  and  contracted 
intimate  friendfhips  with  the  greatell:  men  then  alive  :  44  for 
Locke  and  Newton  were  dead,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
regret,  but  that  he  had  not  made  this  voyage  fooner. 
But  he  had  often  the  honour  of  paying  his  refpeCIs  to  their 
proteCt refs,  the  celebrated  queen  Caroline  of  England, 
who  cultivated  philofophy  upon  a  throne,  and  who  pro- 
u  perly  efteemed  and  valued  Monfteur  de  Montefquieu. ’* 
brought  back  from  his  travels  neither  a  faucy  difuain 
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k,r  foreigners,  nor  a  Till  more  mifplaced  contempt  for  his 
own  country.  It  was  the  refult  of  his  obfervations,  that 
,c  Germany  was  made  to  travel  in,  Italy  to  fojourn  in, 
c  England  to  think  in,  and  France  to  live  in.” 

1  After  his  return,  he  retired  for  two  years  to  his  eifate  at 

I  a  Brede,  and  peaceably  enjoyed  that  folitude,  which  our 
laving  viewed  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  the  world,  ferves  to 
'ender  more  agreeable.  There  he  finifhed  his  work  On 
the  Caufes  of  the  Grandeur  and  Declenflon  of  the  Ro~ 
mans,”  which  appeared  in  1734*  In  this  (mall  volume 
he  has  explained  and  unfolded  to  us  a  vaft  and  interefl.ing 
pidfure.  By  negledling  a  detail,  and  feizing  only  the  molt 
fruitful  branches  of  his  fubjebt,  he  has  prefented  within 
(a  fmall  cgmpais  a  great  variety  of  objects  ;  and  though  he 
has  pointed  out  much,  leaves  us  flill  more  to  reflect  upon. 
His  book  might  have  been  intituled,  66  A  Roman  Hiftory 
M  for  the  Ufe  of  Statefmen  and  Philofophers,”  Whatever  re¬ 
putation  he  had  acquired  by  this  1  a  ft  work,  and  by  thofe  which 
had  preceded  it,  he  had  only  cleared  the  way  for  a  far  grander 
undertaking,  which  will  immortalife  his  name,  and  render  it 
refpedtable  to  future  ages.  He  had  long  ago  formed  the  de~ 
fig-ti,  and  had  meditated  for  twenty  years  upon  the  execution 
of  it :  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  his  whole  life  had  been 
a  perpetual  meditation  upon  it.  He  had  fir!!  fludied  his 
own  country  with  the  utmoft  feverity  •  he  had  afterwards 
travelled  over  Europe,  and  profoundly  fludied  the  different 
people  who  inhabit  it.  “  The  famous  ifland,”  fays  M. 
d’Alembert,  “  which  glories  fo  much  in  her  laws,  and 
;c  which  makes  fo  bad  an  ufe  of  them,  had  been  to  him  in 
<c  this  long  tour,  what  the  ifle  of  Crete  had  formerly  been  to 
6C  Lycurgus,  a  fchool  where  he  had  known  well  how  to 
u  inflruct  himfelf,  yet  without  approving  every  thing  that 
u  occurred.  In  a  word,  he  had  examined  thole  celebrated 
u  nations  and  men,  who  only  exifl  at  prefent  in  the  annals 
“  of  the  world  ;  and  by  this  means  attained  the  noblefl  title 
“  which  a  wife  man  can  deferve,  namely,  that  of  c  legiflator 
to  nations.” 

Scarce  had  the  cc  Spirit  of  Laws”  appeared,  for  this  is 
the  work  we  mean,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  fame  adver- 
faries  as  had  before  attacked  the  Perfian  Letters.”  It  was 
treated  at  firfl  with  much  levity  of  wit  :  even  the  title  of  it 
was  made  a  lubjedt  of  ridicule;  and,  in  fliort,  one  of  the 
i  finefl  literary  monuments  which  any  nation  had  produced* 
j  was  regarded  with  indifference,  and  in  danger  of  being 
i  negledted.  But  the  falfe  judgement  which  the  fuperficiai 
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readers  palled  upon  this  important  work,  was  foon  corrected 
by  the  judges:  and  then  the  enemies  of  letters  and  philo- 
fophy,  for  fuch  there  are  in  all  countries,  united  them- 
felves  againft  it.  Hence  a  multitude  of  anonymous  pam¬ 
phlets,  in  which  the  author  was  accufed  of  propagating 
irreligion,  of  Spinofifm,  and  Deifm,  of  having  followed  the 
fyftem  of  Naturalifm  laid  down  in  44  Pope’s  Ell  ay  on  Man,1* 
&c.  Montefquieu  did  not  think  thefe  reproaches  to  be 
negledled,  left  he  Ihould  feem  to  be  confcious  of  having  de- 
ferved  them  :  arid  therefore  drew  up  44  A  Defence  of  the 
44  Spirit  of  Laws  which  work,  on  account  of  that  mo¬ 
deration,  truth,  and  delicacy  of  ridicule,  which  all  along  run 
through  it,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  in  its  way.  It 
is  not  pretended,  even  by  his  friends,  that  the  44  Spirit  of 
44  Laws”  is  without  faults,  that  every  point  advanced  in 
it  is  undeniably  right;  44  but,”  fays  M.  d’Alembert,  44  that 
44  which  ought  to  render  the  author  dear  to  all  nations, 
44  that  which  would  ferve  to  cover  far  more  and  greater. 
44  faults  than  are  in  it,  is  that  fpirit  of  patriotifm  which 
44  dictated  it.  The  love  of  the  public  good,  a  defire  of  fee- 
44  ing  men  happy,  difeovers  itfelf  in  every  part  of  it;  and 
44  had  it  no  other  merit  but  this,  which  is  fo  rare  and  fb 
44  valuable,  it  would  be  worthy,  on  this  account  alone,  to 
44  be  read  by  nations  and  kings.  We  already  perceive,  by 
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happy  experience,  that  the  fruits  of  this  work  are  not 
44  confined  to  ufelefs  fentiments  in  the  minds  of  its  readers. 
44  Though  M.  de  Montefquieu  furvived  the  publication  of 
44  the  4  Spirit  of  Laws’  but  a  fhort  time,  he  had  the  fatis- 
44  faction,  in  feme  meafure,  to  forefee  thofe  eftedfs  which 
44  it  begins  to  produce  amongft  us:  namely,  the  natural 
44  love  of  Frenchmen  for  their  country,  turned  towards  its 
44  true  objedl;  that  tafte  for  commerce,  for  agriculture,  and 
44  for  uleful  arts,  v/hich  infenfibly  fpreads  itfelf  in  our  na- 
44  tion  ;  and  that  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  go- 
44  vernment,  which  renders  people  more  attached  to  that 
44  which  they  ougdit  to  love.”  But  while  infedls  continued 
to  teaze  and  difturb  him  in  his  own  country,  England  did 
him  a  very  coniiderable  honour.  In  1752,  M.  d’Affier, 
celebrated  for  the  many  medals  which  he  has  ftruck  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  illuftrious  men,  was  fent  from  London  to  Paris,  to 
ftrike  one  of  him.  M.  de  la  Tour,  a  m oft  eminent  painter, 
had  ardently  defired  to  give  a  new  luftre  to  his  pencil,  by 
tranfmitting  to  pofterity  the  portrait  of  the  author'  of  the 
44  Spirit  of  Laws  but  he  conllantly  and  politely  refufed  the 
meft  prefling  felicitations.  M .  d’Affter  at  firft  bore  with  the 
b"  •*  V  *  ,  1  "  *  -  ‘j  fam Q 
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lame  difficulties,  but  overcame  M.  de  Montefquieu  at 
I  ength,  by  pleafantly  laying,  44  Do  you  believe  that  there 
j4  is  not  as  much  pride  in  refilling  my  offer,  as  in 
4  accepting  it  ?” 

This  great  man  was  peaceably  enjoying  that  fulnefs  of 
Teem,  which  his  great  merits  had  procured  him, 'when  he 
ell  lick  at  Paris,  in  1755.  His  health,  naturally  deli- 
•ate,  had  begun  to  decay  for  home  time  paff,  partly  by  the 
jlow  but  fure  effedt  of  deep  ftudy,  partly  by  the  unea- 
jinefs  which  envy  and  bigotry  had  given  him,  and  partly 
py  the  way  of  life  he  was  obliged  to  lead  at  Paris.  Pie  was 
bppreffed  with  cruel  pains  foon  after  he  fell  fick,  nor  had  he 
t  pis  family,  or  any  relations  near  him  :  yet,  he  preserved  to 
lis daft  moments  great  firmnefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind. 

4  In  Ihort,”  fays  his  elogifl,  44  after  having  performed  every 
4  duty  which  decency  required,  he  died  with  the  eafe  and 
4  well-grounded  affu ranee  of  a  man  who  had  never  cm- 
4  ployed  his  talents  but  in  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  huma- 
4  nity.”  He  died  Feb.  10,  17 55,  aged  66. 

We  may  apply  to  M.  de  Montefquieu,  what  was  for- 
nerly  Paid  of  an  illuffrious  Roman,  that  44  nobody  {hewed 
4  any  joy  at  his  death,  or  forgot  him  when  he  was  no 
4  more.”  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  public  papers, 
poke  of  it  as  a  misfortune ;  that  even  foreigners  were  eager 
:o  demonftrate  their  regret  upon  it  ;  and,  M.  d’Alembert 
•elates,  that  lord  Chefferfield  caufed  to  be  infer  ted  in  one  of 
he  London  public  papers,  an  article  in  honour  of  him, 
,vhich  we  have  thought  it  to  our  purpofe  to  tranferibe  into 
his  memoir.  44  On  the  roth  of  this  month  died  at  Paris, 

4  univerfally  and  lincerely  regretted,  Charles  Secondat, 

4  baron  of  Montefquieu,  and  prefident  a  mortier  of  the 
•4  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  His  virtues  did  honour  to  hu~ 
;4  man  nature,  his  writings  juftice.  A  friend  to  mankind, 
•4  he  afferted  their  undoubted  and  unalienable  rights  with 
;c  freedom,  even  in  his  own  country  ;  whole  prejudices  in 
*4  matters  of  religion  and  government  he  had  long  lamented, 
and  endeavoured,  not  without  fome  fuccefs,  to  remove. ' 
He  well  knew,  and  juftly  admired,  the  happy  conftitu- 
tion  of  this  country,  where  fixed  and  known  laws  equally 
reftrain  monarchy  from  tyranny,  and  liberty  from  licen- 
‘4  tioufnefs.  Plis  works  wdll  illuffrate  his  name,  and  furviv© 
44  him,  as  long  as  right  reafon,  moral  obligation,  and  the 
\li  true  fpirit  of  laws,  fhall  be  underftood,  refpedled,  and 
!;c  maintained.” 

The  royal  academy  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres  of  Pruf- 
fia3  though  it  is  not  its  cuftom  to  pronounce  the  eloge  of 
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foreign  members,  thought  themfeives  bound  to  do  him 
honour,  which  it  had  not  before  done  to  any  one,  cxcep! 
the  iiiuilrious  John  Bernoulli.  M.  de  Maupertuis,  though 
at  that  time  much  indjfpofed,  performed  himfelf  this  laid 
duty  to  his  friend,  and  would  not  permit  an  office  fo  deal 
and  fo  tender  to  fall  to  the  ill  are  of  any  other  perfon.  Feb, 
the  17th,  the  French  academy,  according  to  cuffiom,  per. 
formed  .a  folemn  fervice  for  him  ;  at  which,  notwith  {handing 
the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  ajmoft  all  the  learned  men  of  thi: 
body,  who  were  not  abfent  from  Paris,  thought  it  their  dutj 
to  affifL  44  They  ought, 55  fays  M.  d’Alembert,  44  at  thk 
melancholy  ceremony,  to  have  placed  the  4  Spirit  0; 
Laws’  upon  his  coffin,  as  heretofore  they  expofed,  oppo- 
fite  to  that  of  Raphael,  his  laffi  picture  of  the  tranf* 
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The  great  importance  of  thofe  works  which  we  coule 
not  avoid  mentioning,  has  made  us  pars  over  in  filence  ]efs 
confiderable  ones,  which  ferved  as  a  relaxation  to  our  au¬ 
thor,  and  which  would  have  merited  an  encomium  in  an) 
other  perfon.  The  moil  remarkable  of  them  is  the  44  Tem- 
pie  of  Gn id- us,”  which  was  very  foon  publifhed  after  the 
46  Per-fian  Letters.57  M.  de  Montefquieu,  after  having 
been  Horace,  Theophraflus,  and  Lucian,  in  thofe,  was 
Ovid  and  Anacreon  in  this  new  effay.  It  is  no  more 

the  defpotic  love  of  the  Eaffi,  which  he  propofes  to  paint; 
it  is  the  delicacy  and  fimplicity  of  paftoral  love,  fuch  as  it 
is  in  an  unexperienced  heart,  not  yet  corrupted  with  the 
commerce  of  the  world  :  and  this  he  has  painted  in  a  fort  ol 
poem  in  profc-;  for  fuch  we  may  reafonably  call  a  piece  fa 
full  of  images  and  deferiptions  as  the  44  Temple  of  Gnidus.” 
lie  fide  s  this,  there  is  a  fmall  piece,  called  44  Lyfimachus,” 
and  another  frill  fmalier,  44  On  Taffie  /’  but  this  is  indeed 
only  a  fragment.  His  works  have  been  collebled  fince  his 
death,  and  printed  at  Paris,  in  a  very  correct  and  fplendid 
•edition  in  quarto.  They  have  likewife  all  of  them  been 
tran Hated  at  different  times  into  Engl i lb. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  confidered  M.  de  Montefquieu 
as  a  writer  and  philofopher  ;  but  to  fay  nothing  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  would  be,  fays  his  elogifl,  to  rob  him  of 
half  his  glory.  He  was  then,  as  we  are  told,  a  molt  fweet, 
gay,  and  even-tempered  man.  Kis  ccnverfation  was 
spirited,  agreeable,  and  inffiruffiive  ;  yet,  like  his  ftyle^ 
concife,  full  of  wit  .and  failies,  without  gall,  without  fatire. 
Nobody  told  a  flory  in  a  more  lively  manner,  more  readily, 
pi  with  more  'grace  and  lefs  afficbxation.  He  knew,  that  the 
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fonclufion  of  an  agreeable  {lory  is  always  the  point  in  view; 
rid  therefore  was  never  tedious.  He  had  a  frequent  abfence 
If  mind,  but  always  awaked  from  it  by  fome  unexpected 
broke,  which  reanimated  the  languishing  converfation.  He 
I  /as  fenfible  to  glory,  yet  did  not  wifh  to  attain,  without 
efervinz  it:  but  would  have  abhorred  thofe  vile  and  fhame- 
|il  praCfices,  which  aim  at  erecting  it  upon  the  ruin  of  other 
lien’s  fame.  Worthy  of  every  diflinCtion  and  of  every  re- 
hard,  he  afked  nothing  ;  and  he  was  not  furprifed  that  he 
has  forhot.  Yet  he  adventured,  even  in  delicate  circum- 
ances,  to  proteCt  at  court  men  of  letters,  who  were  unfor- 
imately  perfecuted,  and  obtained  favours  for  them.  Though 
lie  lived  with  the  great,  whether  out  of  neceflity,  or  pro- 
Iriety,  or  tafle,  their  company  was  not  neceffary  to  his  hap- 
inels.  He  retired,  whenever  he  could,  to  his  efiate  in  the 
atm  try ;  and  there  met  his  books,  his  philofophy,  his  re- 
yfe.  Surrounded  at  his  leifure  hours  with  peafants,  after 
jiving  flu  died  man  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  in 
die  hiflory  of  nations,  he  fludied  him  alfo  in  thofe  fnnple 
eople,  whom  nature  alone  has  inflru&ed.  He  converfed 
fearfully  with  them  ;  he  endeavoured,  like  Socrates,  to 
tid  out  their  genius ;  he  appeared  as  happy,  when  con- 
irfin g  with  them,  as  in  the  moft  brilliant  afiemblies  ;  efpe- 
ally  when  he  made  up  their  differences,  and  comforted 
lem  under  their  diftrefs  by  his  beneficence.  Nothing  does 
■eater  honour  to  his  memory,  than  the  method  in  which 
:  lived  ;  which  fome,  however,  affeCted  to  blame  as  ex- 
avaganjt,  though  it  flowed  entirely  from  benevolent  mo¬ 
ves.  He  would  not  encroach  upon  the  eflate  of  his  fa- 
tily,  neither  by  thofe  fupplies  which  he  gave  the  diflrcffed, 
ir  by  thofe  coniiderable  expences  which  his  travels,  his 
eaknefs  of  fight  (for  he  was  obliged  at  lafl  to  have  a 
:ader),  or  the  printing  of  his  works,  had  expofed  him  to, 
at  tranfmitted  it  to  his  children,  as  he  received  it  from  his 
iceftors  ;  he  did  not  diminifn  it,  nor  did  he  add  any  thing 
»  it,  but  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the  example  of  his 
fe. 

He  had  married,  in  1715,  Jane  de  Lartigue,  daughter  of 
eter  de  Lartigue,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Mo- 
hvrier  ;  and  by  her  had  one  fon  and  two  daughters.  • 

MONTFAUCON  (Bernard  de),  a  very  learned  Bene- 
fl.ine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and.  Angularly 
ious  for'his  knowledge  and  (kill  in  ecclefiaftic  and  pagan 
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itiquities,  vyas  born  at  Roquetaillade,  in  the  dioceie  of 
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Alet,  of  an  ancientand  noble  family,  Jan.  17,  1655b  Afte' 
having  gone  through  his  firft  ftudies  in  his  father’s  houfe,  h; 
refolved  to  be  a  foldier,  and  ferved  in  the  army  fome  time  ; 
but  the  death  of  his  parents  mortified  him  fo  with  regard  t> 
the  world,  that  he  commenced  a  Benedictine  monk  in  167c. 
He  applied  himfelf  intenfely  to  ftudy,  and  was  foon  diflin  - 
guilhed  by  his  uncommon  parts  and  learning.  In  1688,  h: 
joined  with  Poujet  and  Lopin,  in  publishing  a  collection  cf 
Greek  remains,  in  4to,  intituled  44  AnaleCta,”  with  1 
Latin  verfion,  and  notes.  He  printed  a  new  edition  (i 
4C  St.  Athanafius’s  works,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  note*, 
44  1 697,”  in  three  volumes  folio.  The  year  after  he  tra¬ 
velled  to  Italy,  where  he  confulted  libraries,  Searched  fc  * 
ancient  manuicripts,  and  collected  an  abundance  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  an  antiquary.  While  he  v/as  at  Rome,  he  did  th: 
office  of  procurator  of  his  order,  and  took  upon  him  th: 
defence  of  the  Benedidtine  edition  of  St.  Auguftineh 
works,  which  was  attacked  by  Le  Clerc  and  others.  Id: 
returned  to  Paris,  in  June,  1701  ;  and,  in  1702,  publifhel 
in  4to,  a  curious  and  learned  account  of  his  voyage,  unde1 
the  title  of  44  Diarium  Italicum.”  Afterwards  he  pub- 
lilhed,  in  two  volumes  folio,  44  A  Collection  of  fome  Work  ; 
44  of  ancient  Greek  Fathers,  never  before  printed  th: 
molt  confiderable  part  of  which  is,  44  Eufebius  of  Crefarea’i 
44  Commentary  upon  the  Pfalms,  mentioned  by  St.  Je- 
44  rome.”  Then  he  publifhed  44  Palseographia  Grreca,”  i  . 
folio;  a  performance  full  of  learning  and  curious  re 
marks,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  original  form  and  pro 
grefs  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  Ihews  the  different  Ihap 
and  manner  of  writing  Greek  in  different  ages.  In  1713 
he  publifhed  the  64  Remains  of  Origen’s  Hexapla,”  in  tw  1 
volumes  folio,  which  he  illufl  rated  with  very  learned  notes 
He  gave  a  new  edition  of  44  St.  Chryfoftom’s  Works,  ii 
“,t  Greek  and  Latin,  with  proper  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  Dif 
44  fertations,”  in  thirteen  volumes  folio.  There  are  all' 
his,  44  Les  monurnens  dela  Monarchic  Fran^oife,”  in 
volumes  folio,  with  cuts  ;  44  Bibliotheca  Coifliniana,”  in  on 
volume  folio  ;  44  Bibliotheca  bibiiothecarum  manufcriptorun 
44  nova,”  in  two  volumes  folio. 

Though  Montfaucon’s  life  was  long,  healthy,  retired 
and  laborious,  yet  the  works  which  we  have  already  re 
corded  feem  fufficient  to  have  employed  it.  Nevertheleis 
his  greateff,  moft  elaborate,  moil:  learned  work,  and  io 
which  he  will  be  ever  memorable  where  polite  literature  1 
cultivated,  remains  Hill  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  that  is,  hi 
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Antiquite  expliquee,”  written  in  Latin  and  French,  and 
uftrated  with  figures,  elegantly  engraven  upon  copper. 

'his  confided  ftrft  of  ten  volumes  folio,  to  which  he  after- 
ards  added  a  <c  Supplement,""  of  five  volumes  more  in  folio, 
ully,  fpeaking  of  lbme  very  voluminous  writer,  fays, 
that  he  had  written  as  many  books,  as  alone  would  ferve: 
for  his  funeral  pile  and  we  may  fay  the  fame  of  Mont- 
ucon.  However,  Tully  fpake  contemptuoully  of  his  ferib- 
er,  as  if  his  works  could  not  be  put  to  any  better  ufe  ; 
hich  we  are  far  from  infinuating  of  Montfaucon,  whole 
ritings  fhew  him  to  have  been  fenfible,  learned,  polite, 
id  virtuous.  He  died  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain, 

>ec.  21,  17415  aged  eighty-feven  years.  He  had  been 
ade,  in  1719,  an  honorary  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
riptions  and  belles  lettres  at  Paris.  1 

MONTGAILLARD  (Bernard  de),  known  by  the 
ime  of  the  Petit  Feuillant  at  the  time  of  the  league, 
as  born  in  1553.  He  commenced  feuillant,  or  mendicant 
iar,  in  1579,  and  began  to  preach  immediately,  though  he 
id  not  ftudied  divinity.  He  preached  at  Rieux,  Rhodes, 
id  Thouloufe,  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  they  applied  to 
m  this  paffage  in  Holy  Writ,  u  Happy  is  the  womb  which 
bare  thee/"  He  went  to  France  at  the  time  that 
ienry  III.  drew  the  Feuillants  thither,  and  charmed  the 
rench  court  fo  with  his  fermons,  that  the  king  and  queen- 
lother  appointed  him  to  preach  upon  feveral  particular  occa- 
ans.  Here  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  the  moft  eminent 
•eacher  which  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man  : 

»  great  were  his  talents  for  the  pulpit,  efpecially  in  moving 
le  pafliofts,  and  fub'duing  the  heart.  He  condemned  him- 
lf  to  fo  auftere  a  way  of  life  among  the  Feuillants,  that  the 
ope  commanded  him  to  quit  that  order,  left  he  fliouid 
lorten  his  days  by  it.  He  behaved  himfelf  furioufly  in 
ipporting  the  intereft  of  the  league;  and  bore  a  conflder- 
fte  part  in  the  horrible  crimes  of  that  villanous  combina- 
on.  “  The  preachers,""  fays  Maimbourg,  cc  of  which  Hift.  de  la 
the  moft  noted  were  father  Bernard  de  Montgaillard,  -iv* 
furnamed  the  Petit  Feuillant,  and. the  famous  Cordelier  U1* 
Feuardent,  who  preached  in  the  parifhes  of  Paris  during 
the  Chriftmas  holidays,  changed  their  fermons  into  in- 
vedfives  again  ft  rhe  facred  perfon  of  the  king,  &c.s" 

The  duchefs  was  received  at  Paris  with  every  mark  of  Ibid.  p.  305. 
honour,  and  incredible  expreftions  of  joy  in  the  people, 
who  refpedfed  her  as  the  mother  of  two  holy  martyrs ; 
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“  and  the  little  Feuillant,  preaching  one  day  before  he); 
“  was  fo  tranfported,  that  he  turned  towards  her,  and  mad; 
“  an  apoftrophe  to  the  deceafed  duke  of  Guife  in  theft 
ec  terms:  O  holy  and  glorious  martyr  of  God ,  hlejfed  is  tb 
“  womb  which  bare  thee ,  and  the  breajis  which  gave  tbt ' 
“fuck!” 

It  was  not  fufficient  for  Montgaillard  to  breathe  feditio 
from  the  pulpit,  but  he  fuborned  an  affaftin  to  inurde 
Henry  IV.  The  fieur  de  Rougemont,  having  heard  tha: 
that  prince  was  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  went  thither  :  but 
upon  an  information  which  the  king  received  of  his  defigrj. 
BayU’sDia.  he  was  taken  and  carried  to  the  conciergerie  de  Tours.  L 
his  examination  he  confeffed,  that,  being  of  the  pretendei 
Reformed  religion,  he  had  retired,  in]  1585,  to  Sedan 
whence  the  narrow  circumftances  of  his  family  had  con 
ftrained  him  to  return  to  his  former  home,  and  to  turn  Ca 
tholic ;  but  that,  in  July  laft,  being  at  Paris,  he  met  witl 
the  Little  Feuillant,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  converfatioi 
upon  his  converfion  :  after  which  the  friar,  turning  his,  dif 
courfe  to  the  neceffitous  circumftances  of  Rougemont,  tok 
him,  that  he  might  do  a  piece  of  fervice  to  God  and  the 
church ;  to  which  he  anfwered,  that  he  fhould  be  verj 
happy  if  he  could  :  that  the  laid  f'euillant  replied,  that  i 
lay  in  his  power,  by  killing  the  king  of  Navarre;  and  that 
if  he  would  execute  that  deiign,  he  might  be  allured  h( 
fhould  not  want  fubfiftence  :  that,  having  converfed  at  fe- 
veral  times  with  the  faid  Feuillant  upon  this  projedf,  anc 
the  eafieft  method  of  putting  it  in  execution,  they  agreed  ai 
laft,  that  he  fhould  go  to  the  royal  army,  where,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  an  heretic,  he  would  find  means  to  piftol  the  king 
of  Navarre  ;  that,  upon  telling  him  he  had  not  money  tc 
carry  him  to  the  camp,  the  Little  Feuillant  lent  him  40c 
crowns ;  and  that,  having  received  that  money,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  his  houfe  at  Corbeil,  with  a  promife  to  execute  their 
defign. 

Montgaillard  died  of  a  dropfy,  in  1628.  He  was  at  that 
time  abbe  of  Orval.  He  had,  it  feems,  always  wifhed  to  be 
interred  under  a  gutter  ;  and  it  was  only  to  avoid  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  affectation,  that  he  confented  at  laft  to  have  his 
body  buried  at  the  toot  of  the  flairs,  which  defeend  from  the 
great  dormitory  into  the  church.  Such  a  faint  as  Mont¬ 
gaillard,  and  one  who  had  done  fuch  fingular  fervices  to  the 
holy  church,  muft  needs  have  poffeffed  qualities  above  the 
ufual  ftandard ;  and  therefore  the  writers  of  his  life  have 
very  juftly  pretended,  that  God  performed  great  miracles 

both 


iotli  in  his  favour,  and  by  his  means.  There  is  a  remark- 
ibie  print  of  this  holy  perfon,  in  which,  notwithftanding  his 
mfterities,  and  the  hardfhips  he  inflidred  upon  himfelf,  he  is 
eprefented  in  a  chamber,  fitting  upon  a  handfome  elbow 
:hair,  adorned  with  a  magnificent  cufhion.  Before  him  is  re- 
tfefented  a  portrait  of  our  Lady,  to  whom  the  holy  abbot 
iddrefles  the  following  words :  44  O  domina  mea,  o^id  hie 
6  facio  ?  educo  e  carcere  animam  meam,  ad  confitendum 
4  nomini  tuo.”  At  a  difiance  you  fee  a  heap  of  volumes  on 
ire,  which  volumes  were  compofed  by  the  Little  Feuillant. 
Fhefe  volumes,  out  of  his  humility,  he  threw  into  the  fire 
himfelf;  having  obferved,  that  one  of  the  religious  of  his 
ibbey,  upon  whom  he  had  impofed  that  office,  Ihewed  a  re¬ 
pugnance  to  it.  At  his  fide  is  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  “a  very 
4  proper  emblem  of  this  friar’s  meeknefs  which  is  faid  to 
iave  appeared  to  him  juft  after  hearing,  in  the  night,  a  voice, 
hat  forewarned  him  of  a  great  number  of  calumnies,  with 
vhich  he  was  going  to  be  attacked.  At  his  feet  lie  four 
nitres  ;  namely,  that  of  the  bifhopric  of  Angers,  which, 
oon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Feuillants  at  Paris,  Henry  III. 
>ffered  him,  and  he  refufed  ;  thofe  of  the  bifhopric  of  Pa- 
niez,  and  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Marimond,  both  of  which 
le  refufed  alfo ;  and  that  of  the  abbey  of  Nizelle,  which  the 
irchduke  gave  him  for  the  fake  of  retaining  him  near  his  per- 
on,  but  which  he  kept  no  longer  than  till  the  fir  ft  vacancy 
lappened  of  the  grand  and  opulent  abbey  of  Orval. 

MONTMAUR  (Peter  de),  profeflbr  of  Greek  in 
he  royal  college  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  He 
vas  a  man  that  made  a  great  noife  in  his  day  ;  yet  there  are- 
lardly  any  memorials  of  him  which  we  can  depend  upon  as. 
rue,  becaufe  they  are  delivered  to  us  chiefly  by  his  enemies, 
de  was  reckoned  the  greateft  parafite  of  his  times,  and  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  fo  odious  to  his  contemporary  wits,  that  they 
ittacked  him  with  all  the  keennefs  of  the  moft  abufive  fatire. 
4  Profefior  Montmaur,  or  Monmor,”  fays  Hadrian  Va- 
efius,  44  loved  to  indulge  his  genius  at  a  banquet,  at  the  ex- 
4  pence  of  other  people.  He  gained  accefs  to  the  houfes  of 
4  all  the  grandees,  who  kept  an  open  table,  by  the  means 
14  of  fome  Greek  and  Latin  fentences,  which  he  retailed  to 
iC  them  for  his  ftiare  of  the  reckoning.  After  he  had  eat  and 

drank  very  heartily,  in  order  to  divert  hishofts,  he  uied  to 
;c  rail  againft  all  the  men  of  learning,  whether  dead  or  alive  : 
i;4  there  was  not  one  of  them  whom  he  did  not  take  to  talk. 
54  Moft  of  the  learned  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  do  hirti 
‘  6  44  iuftice 
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fic  juftice  in  his  turn,  and  to  celebrate  him  according  to  his 
merits.  It  was  Menage  who  founded  the  alarm  againft 
him.  Fie  wrote  his  life  in  Latin  ;  the  end  of  which  he 
<c  inferted  a  little  epigram  of  five  verfes,  exhorting  all  the 
learned  to  take  arms  againft  this  common  enemy. ”  This 
life  is  intituled,  “  Vita  Gargilii  Mamurrae  and  the  epi¬ 
gram  is  as  follows  : 

Quifquis  legerit  haec,  poeta  fiat ; 
ct  Et  de  ccenipeta  mihi  jocofos 
<c  Scribat  Gargilio  repente  verfus; 

<c  Qui  non  fcripferit,  inter  eruditos 
<c  Infulfiftimus  ambulet  patronos.” 

That  is,  cc  whoever  fhall  read  this  book,  let  him  become  a 
4C  poet  inftantly,  and  write  ludicrous  verfes  upon  Garglio  the* 
cc  dinner-hunter.  Whoever  will  not  write,  let  him  pafs  for 
Taleflana.  a  blockhead  among  the  patrons  of  learning/’  u  I  did  not 
care,”  continues  Valefius,  cc  to  be  the  laft  who  fhould 
ct  engage  in  fo  pleafant  a  war  :  I  publi Filed  two  Latin  per- 
cc  formances  of  our  profeflbr’s,  the  one  in  profe,  the  other 
cc  in  verfe,  with  notes,  &c.”  This  confpiracy  againff 
Montmaur  was  almoft  univerfal.  Even  Balzac  lifted  himfelf 
with  fo  much  zeal  in  this  crufado,  that  he  defeended  from  his 
ufual  gravity,  for  the  fake  of  being  pleafant  upon  poor  Mont- 
rnaur  ;  though,  as  Bayle  obferves,  this  tafk  was  more  fa¬ 
tiguing  to  him,  than  it  would  have  been  to  Scarron  to  have 
written  a  ferious  pompous  performance. 

Flowever,  among  many  ingenious  and  fatirical  fidlions, 
thefe  may  be  taken  as  certain  fails  relating  to  him,  viz.  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Limofin  ;  that  he  ftudied  polite  literature 
under  the  jefuits  of  Bourdeaux ;  that  he  was  perfuaded  to 
put  on  the  Jefuit’s  habit ;  that  they  font  him  to  Rome,  where 
.  he  taught  grammar  for  three  years  with  great  reputation  5 
that  then  he  had  leave  to  quit  that  employment,  becaufe  his 
health  was  in  a  declining  condition  ;  that  he  opened  a  drug- 
gift’s  fhop  at  Avignon,  where  he  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
money  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  came  to  Paris,  where,  not 
finding  encouragement  at  the  bar,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
poetry,  in  hopes  of  fharing  in  the  favours  which  cardinal 
Richelieu  conferred  upon  good  poets.  Fie  cultivated  the 
moft  puerile  fpecies  of  the  art,  fuch  as  anagrams,  and  other 
pieces  of  low  wit  in  the  fame  way,  which  afterwards  took, 
their  name  from  him.  Thus  in  the  Origines  de  la  langue 
4t  Fran^oife,”  Montmorifm  is  faid  to  be  cc  the  name,  which 
“  has  lately  been  given  to  thofe  witticifms,  which  confift  in 
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a  mere  playing  with  words :  the  Latins  called  them  An- 
nominationes  ;  we  call  them  Montmorifms,  from  Peter 
Montmaur,  king’s  pro feflor  of  Greek,  who  affected  thofe 
;  clinching  pieces  of  wit.” 

In  the  mean  time,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
dontmaur  was  not  fo  defpicable  a  perfon  as  he  has  been  re- 
relented.  He  might  love  good  eating  ;  he  might  on  this 
rcount  attend  the  tables  of  the  great;  and  he  might  give 
is  tongue  great  liberties,  when  he  was  there  :  but  if  he  had 
ot  recommended  himfelf  by  a  well-furn idled  memory,  a 
reat  deal  of  reading,  and  a  ready  wit,  it  is  not  probable 
lat  he  could  have  had  fucb  open  accefs  to  the  chancellor, 
le  prefident  de  Mcfmes,  and  other  perfons,  who  were 
rninent  both  by  their  rank,  their  good  tafle,  and  their  learn- 
lg.  Add  to  this,  that  it  is  a  fair  preemption  of  a  man’s 
ot  being  infignificant  and  contemptible,  when  a  confede- 
icy  of  the  greatefl  wits  of  the  age  mull  needs  be  formed 
gainft  him  ;  but  rather  the  reverie,  unlefs  we  could  fup- 
ofe  thefe  wits  to  be  moil  ridicul'oufiy  and  wretchedly  em- 
foyed.  We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  however,  that 
lere  were  perfons  of  reputation  and  merit,  who  ftrongly 
ifapproved  of  thefe  outrages  of  his  enemies,  as  Con  fin, 
igneul  Marville,  and  Vavafor.  We  will  tranlcribe  what 
igneul  Marville  has  faid,  aS  it  feems  to  convey  a  truer 
ea  of  him,  than  any  we  can  come  at  elfewhere.  cc  Pro- 
feffor  Montmaur,”  fays  this  author,  cc  was  by  no  means 
fo  defpicable  a  man  as  molt  people  imagine.  He  had  a 
very  fine  genius,  and  great  parts.  The  Greek  and  Lr- 
tin  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  mother  tongue.  He 
had  read  ail  the  good  authors  of  antiquity;  and,  with  the 
help  of  a  prodigious  memory  and  great  vivacity,  made 
very  ingenious  applications  of  the  moft  beautiful  pafiages 
which  he  had  obferved  in  them.  It  is  true,  he  aimoft 
always  applied  them  fatirically  ;  which  provoked  the  re- 
fentment  of  thofe  who  happened  to  be  the  fubjeHs  of  his 
pleafantry.  By  thefe  qualities  he  introduced  himfelf  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  polite  and  learned.  Avarice  was 
a  great  blot  upon  his  character,  for  he  had  a  fortune  with¬ 
out  ufmg  it  :  and  he  was  too  much  devoted  to  good  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking.  Pie  ufed  to  fay  to  his  friends,  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  do  you  furniOi  meat  and  drink,  and  I  will  fur- 
nifh  fait :  and  indeed  he  fcattered  it  very  profufely, 
wherever  he  made  one  of  the  company.  His  latirical 
humour  had  no  bounds  ;  and  he  was  a  Lucian  through¬ 
out.  He  was  particularly  bitter  upon  bad  poets. — Never 
Vol.  IX.  '  V  ‘  44  vva* 
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was  mortal  fo  much  pelted  with  fatire  in  profe  and  verfe, 
as  was  Montmaur.  Every  one  exhaufled  his  fund  of  ill- 
nature  upon  him  ;  and  there  are  whole  collections  of 
44  thofe  fatires  ftill  extant  :  the  heft  of  them  were  thofe 
written  by  Menage.  Montmaur  was  advifed  bv  his  friends 
to  publiih  his  fatirical  jokes  upon  his  petulant  enemies; 
44  but  he  was  too  indolent  to  take  fo  much  trouble  :  he 
44  was  fat  is  fieri  to  laugh  at  thefe  trifles,  and  defpife  them. 
44  When  he  was  told  that  Menage  had  transformed  him 
44  into  a  parrot,  4  Very  well,  replied  he,  I  fit  all  neither  want 
44  wine  to  make  merry  over,  nor  a. bill  to  defend  rnyfelf.* 
44  And  as  the  fame  perfon  was  bellowing  high  commenda- 
44  tions  upon  this  performance  of  Menage  :  4  It  is  no  vvon- 
44  der,  added  he,  if  fo  great  a  prater  as  Menage  makes  a  good 
44  parrot. ”  Montmaur  died  in  1648* 


MONTPFNSIER  (Anne  Marie  Louise  d’Orleans), 
■a  French  princefs  nearly  related  to  the  crown,  as  being  the 
daughter  of  Gallon,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1627.  In  the 
war  of  the  I‘  ronde,  file  took  the  fide  of  the  prince  of  Conde; 
and  had  the  bolflnefs  to  order  the  cannon  of  the  R affile  to  be 
fired  upon  the  troops  of  Lewis  XIV.  This  violent  action 
the  king,  her  Foufin,-  never  forgave;  and  cardinal  Mazt:- 
tine,  who  knew  what  a  paffion  (he  had  to  be  married  to  a 
crowned  head,  faid  upon  the  occafion,  that  44  the  Bailile 
44  cannon  had  killed  her  hufband.’*  The  court  opoofed  all 
offered  alliances  that  were  agreeable  to  her,  and  prefented  to 
her  others  fine  could  not  accept.  After  having  languifhed 
under  celibacy  forty-three  years,  this  princefs,  deftined  to  fove- 
reigns,  took  it  into  her  head  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  private 
gentleman.  She  obtained,  in  1669,  leave  to  marry  the  count 
de  Lauzun,  a  general  of  dragoons,  to  whom  with  her  hand 
file  gave  every  thing  file  had ;  twenty  millions  of  property, 
four  duchies,  the  fovejeignty  of  Dombes,  the  earldom  of  Fu, 
and  the  palace  of  Luxemburg  :  file  relerved  nothing  to  her- 
felf.  Mean  while,  the  duke  of  "Montpenfier,  the  queen, 
the  prince  of  Conde,  represented  to  the  king  the  injury  which 
fuch  an  alliance  would  do  the  royal  family  ;  and  the  king 
forbad  what  he  had  permitted.  In  vain  did  Lauzun  by  the 
v  idiorics  he  had  won,  in  vain  did  Mademoifelle  by  her  far¬ 
row  and  tears,  endeavour  to  fatten  the  king  :  he  remained 
inflexible  ;  and  the  unhappy  pair  were  reduced  to  trail  fa £1  the 
nuptial  operations  in  fecret.  Lauzun,  imputing  this  to 
Madame  de  Montefpan,  abuferi  her  ;  and  by  that  means  got 
thrown  into  prifen,  where  he  continued  ten  years  :  and, 

when 
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tvhen  he  got  out,  was  fo  far  from  enjoying  himfelf,  that  he 
tmed  to  have  married  difcord  in  a  noble  wife.  This  lady 
gent  her  lail  years  in  devotion,  and  died  in  1603,  little  re¬ 
gretted  and  almoft  forgotten.  She  wrote  44  The  Memoirs  of 
t  her  life  ,5’  and  Renault  fays,  that  44  they  are  ill  enough  fhron. 

4  written  to  be  hers,  as  being  a  woman  of  mean  abilities  T  Ab!ld£« 
le  adds,  however,  that  44  they  have  a  fimpiicity,  which  will 
pleafe  thofe  who  delight  in  the  perufai  of  genuine 


MORANT  (Philip),  Mi  A.  and  F .  S.  A.  a  learned  Anecdotes 
nd  indefatigable  antiquary  and  biographer,  fon  of  Stephen 
-Morant,  was  born  at  St.  Saviour's  in  the  i fie  of  Jer fey,  061.  0,3^5. 

1,  1700  ;  and,  after  finifhing  his  education  at  Abingdon 
:hool,  was  entered  Dec.  16,  1717,  at  Pembroke  College, 

)xford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  3.  A.  June  10,  1721, 
nd  continued  till  Midfummer  1722;  when  he  was  preferred 
3  the  office  of  preacher  or  the  Englifh  church  at  Amsterdam, 
ut  never  went  to  take  pofieffion.  Re  took  the  degree  of 
I.  A.  in  1 724,  and  was  prelented  to  the  redcory  of  Shellow 
>owells,  April  20,  1733  ;  to  the  vicarage  of  Brom field, 
an.  17,  1733-4;  to  the  redfory  of  Chicknal  Smeley,  Sept. 

Ow,  1735;  to  that  of  St,  Mary’s,  Colchefler,  March  g, 

737  ;  to  that  of  Wickham  Bifhop’s,  Jan.  21,  1742-3; 
nd  to  that  of  Aldnam,  Sept.  14,  1745.  Ail  thefe  bene- 
ces  are  in  the  county  of  EfleX.  In  174B  he  publifhed  his 
;  Killory  of  Colcheter,”  of  which  only  200  copies  were 
rinted.  In  3751  Mr.  Mo  rant  was  eledled  E.  SPA.  In 
752,  May  1,  he  tells  his  frietid  Mr  Bowyer,  44  My  inten¬ 
tion,  for  fomc  months  pafl  was,  to  have  been  in  London 
either  this  Week  or  the  next  ;  but  an  afrl idling  lofs  that  has 
happened  in  my  family  the  beginnning  of  this  year  hinders 
me  from  coming  at  prefent*  Within  the  com pafs  of  three 

■  days  I  was  fo  unhappy  as  to  lofe  my  only  brother  and 
;  filler- in -law  ;  the  former  on  the  9th,  and  the  latter  on 

the  1 1  th  of  January.  My  good  brother  indeed  died  at  a 
diEance,  and  i  could  but  feldom  have  the  pleafure  of  fee¬ 
ing  him  ;  but  my  lifter- in -law  lived  with  us,  and  had  been 
:  a  conftant  and  infeparable  companion  to  my  good  wife  for. 

■  above  co  years,  £nd  was  withal  a  per  Ion  of  the  moll 
amiable  qualities,  and  the  moft  faithful  friend,  fo  that  her 

■  lofs  is  irreparable.  It  has  fo  affected  my  good  wife,  that 
;  my  ab fence  even  for  a  day  finks  her  fpints  to  that  degree, 

that  I  find  I  cannot  leave  her  at  prefent  ;  but  I  hope  time, 
and  the  chcarfyl  weather  that,  is  coming,  will  recruit  her 

Y  2  44 
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u  fpirits.  I  fliall  come  to  town  as  Toon  as  the  inconveniencies 
44  above-mentioned  are  a  little  worn  out  by  time,  and  pof- 
44  fibly  we  may  come  together,  my  good  wife  and  I  ;  for 
44  motion,  and  change  of  place,  are  fome  cure  to  melan- 
44  choly  ;  though  it  is  full  as  bad  when  you  return  to  your 
44  wonted  habitation,  and  mifs  your  friend.”  In  February 
1768  he  was  appointed  by  the  lords  fub-committees  of  the 
houfe  of  peers  to  fucceed  Mr.  Blyke  in  preparing  for  the 
prefs  a  copy  of  the  rolls  of  parliament ;  a  fervice,  to  which 
he  diligently  attended  till  his  death,  which  happened  Nov. 
25,  1770,  in  confequence  of  a  cold  caught  in  returning  by 
water  from  the  Temple  to  Vauxhall  in  his  way  to  South 
Lambeth,  where  he  refided  for  the  convenience  of  attending 
to  his  parliamentary  labours  ;  a  work  for  which,  as  a  native 
of  Jerfey,  and  excellently  fkilled  in  the  old  Norman  French, 
he  was  particularly  well  qualified  ;  and  which,  after  his 
death,  devolved  on  Thomas  Aftle,  Efq;  F.  R.  and  A.  SS. 
who  had  married  his  only  daughter,  and  who  communicated 
to  Mr.  Nichols  the  following  exadt  account  of  Mr.  Morant’s 


writings, 

64 


from  a  lift  of  them  drawn  up  by  himfelf. 
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An 

Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the  New  Teftament, 
being  a  Tranflation  of  that  of  MefT.  de  Beaufobre  and  Len- 
fant,  prefixed  to  their  edition  of  the  New  Teftament, 
1725,  1726, ”  4tO'.  2.  44  The  Tranflation  of  the  Notes 

ot  Meft.  de  Beaufobre  and  Lenfant  on  St.  Matthew’s  Gof- 
pel.  1727,”  q-to.  N,  Tindal  tranflated  the  text  printed 
therewith.  3.  44  The  Cruelties  and  Perfecutions  of  the  Ro- 
44  mifti  Church  difplayed,  &e.  1728,”  8-vo.  tranflated  into 
Welfh  by  Thomas  Richards,  curate  of  Coychurch  in  Gla- 
morganmire,  1746,  with  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Gilbert, 
then  biihop  of  LandafF.  4.  44  I  epitomifed  thofe  Speeches, 
Declarations,  Ac.  which  Rapin  had  contradled  out  of 
Rufhworth  in  the  Life  of  King  James  I.  King  Charles  I. 
&c.  1729,  1730.”  5.  44  Remarks  on  the  19-th  chapter  of 

the  fecond  book  of  Mr.  Selden’s  Mare  Claufum.”  Printed 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  Falle’s  Account  of  Jerfey,  1734.  6* 

I  compared  Rapin’s  Hiftory  with  the  20  volumes  of 
Rymer’s  Foedera,  and  Adda  Publica,  and  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  Hiftorians,  and  added  moil  of  the  Notes  that 
were  in  the  folio  edition,  1728.  1734.”  This  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  at  the  end  of  the  preface  in  the  firft  volume  of  RapiiPs 
Hiftory.  7.  44  Tranflation  of  the  Notes  in  the  fecond  Part 
44  of  the  Qthman  Hiftory,  by  Prince  Cantemir,  17355” 
folio.  8.  Reviled  and  corrected  44  The  Hiftory  of  England, 
by  way  of  Queftion  and  Anfwer*  for  Thomas  Aftley, 

'  l737>’* 
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ilC  T737,v  nmo.  9.  Revifed  and  corrected  44  Kearne’s 
Duitor  Hiftoricus,”  and  made  large  Additions  thereto, 
or  J.  Knapton.  10. a44  Account  of  the  Spanifh  Invafton  in 

SH  1588,  by  way  of  Illuftration  to  the  Tapeftry  Hangings  in 
4  the  Houfe  of  Lords  and  in  the  King’s  Wardrobe.  En- 
r  graved  and  publiihed  by  J.  Pine,  1739,’’  folio.  11. 

I  1,4  Geographia  Antlqua  Sc  Nova  ;  taken  partly  from  Du- 
4  frefnoy’s  Methode  pour  etudier  la  Geographic  ;  with  Cel- 
;t  lanus’s  Maps,  1742,”  4to.  12,  44  A  Summary  of  the 
4  Hiftory  of  England,”  folio  ;  and  44  Lifts  at  the  end  of 
4  Mr.  Tindal’s  Continuation  of  Rapin’s  Hiftory,  in  vol.  Hi. 
14  being  55  fheets.  Reprinted  in  three  volumes,”  8vo.  13. 
!,c  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Col  chefter,  1748,”  folio; 
second  edition  1768.  14.  44  All  the  Lives  in  the  Biographia 

,4  Britannica  marked  C.  1739.  1760.  7  vols.  folio.  I  alfo 
4  compofed  -Stillingfleet,  which  hath  no  mark  at  the  end.” 
15.  4C  The  Hiftory  ofEftex,  1760.  1768.  [a]”  2  vols.  folio. 
16.  44  I  prepared  [b]  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  for  the  Prefs.” 
;Other  works  in  MS.  17  44  An  Anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  the 
•4  Difcourfe  of  the  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chriftian 
:c  Religion,  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend,  1724.  Prefented  in  MSk 
4  to  Edmund  Gibfon,  Biftnop  of  London.”  Never  printed. 
Ehis  was  the. beginning  of  Mr.  Morant’s  acouaintance  with 
the  Biftiop,  who  gave  him  feveral  givings  in  the  county  of 
Efiex.  2.  44  The  Life  of  King  Edward  tire  ConfefTor.” 
3.  About  150  Sermons. 


[a]  In  the  nrefaCe,  dared  Jan.  2, 
176?,  Mr.  Morant  fays  “  All  that  re- 
‘  mains  fur  me  to  do  is,  to  exprei-  my 
‘  heartieft  acknowledgments  ami  gra* 
c  tii  ude  to  the  gre.-tt  Author  nt  my  J-ife 
;t  and  h  ippi r  ef>,  who  hath  enab’ed  me 
to  go  through  this  and  other  !  ,bonous 
4  employments.  I  can  1  ok  hack  with 
‘  inexprefiibie  In  inaction  upon  a  fife 
not  ip e ot  tn  ijknefs  or  indolence,  or 


“  in  fruitlefs  amufements;  but  in  a 
a  conftmt  endeavour  to  do  ail  the 
ei  z<vd  i.i  my  power.  1  mu  ft  beg  leave 
“  to  add,  that  if  the  world  is  benefited 
44  bv  my  labours,  the  praile  is  due  to 
44  my  only  Patton  good  Bi/hup  Gib- 
“  fen.” 

[b]  Mr.  Me  rant  prepar.d  the  Rolls 
of  Parliamenc  a.  far  as  the  16th  of 
Henrv  IV. 


tis. 


MORATA  (Olympia  Fulvia),  a  learned  Italian  Melchior 
ady,  was  born  at  Ferrara,  in  1526.  Her  father  taught  the  A(Jd:ridev1' 
aelles  iettres  in  feveral  cities  of  Italy  ;  and  his  reputation  as  a 
teacher  advanced  him  to  be  preceptor  to  the  young  princes  of 
Per  rara,  fons  of  Alphonfus  I.  The  uncommon  parts  and 
turn  for  literature  which  he  difeovered  in  his  daughter,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  cultivate  them  ;  and  Ihe  foon  made  a  progrefs, 
which  aftonifhed  all  around  her.  The  orincefs  of  Ferrara 

1  * 

was  at  that  time  ftudying  polite  literature  ;  for  her  further- 
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a  nee  m  which,  it  was  judged  expedient,  that  fits  fnould  have  a 
companion  in  the  fame  purfuit,  in  order  to  excite  in  her  a 
noble  emulation.  Morata,  being  deemed  a  very  proper  per- 
fon  for  the  purpofe,  was  called  to  court  ;  where  fhe  was 
heard,  by  the  ado  n  idled  Italians,  to  declaim  in  Latin,  to 
fpeak  Greek,  to  explain  the  paradoxes  of  Cicero,  and  to 
anfvver  any  quedions  that  were  put  to  her.  Her  father 
dying,  and  her  mother  being  an  invalid,  (he  was  obliged  to 
return  home,  in  order  to  take  upon  her  the  adminiltration  of 
the  family  affairs,  and  the  education  of  three  fiffers  and  a 
brother ;  both  which  the  executed  with  general  appiaufe. 
Another  caufe  feems  to  have  removed  her  from  court  ;  and 
that  was,  fome  didike  which  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara  had  con¬ 
ceived  to  her,  though  it  is  not  faid  on  what  account.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  young  German,  narped  Grunthlerus,  who 
had  ffudied  phylic,  and  taken  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Ferrara, 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her.  Upon  this  die  went 
with  her  hufbanc  to  Germany,  and  took  her  little  brother 
along  with  her,  whom  fhe  carefully  in  dm  died  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.  They  arrived  at  Augfburg  in  1540  ; 
and,  after  a  mort  day  there,  went  to  Schwei  furt  in  Fran¬ 
conia,  which  was  the  birth-place  of  Grunthler.  They  had 
not  been  long  there,  before  Schweinfurt  was  befieged  and 
burnt  :  but  they  efcapecj  with  their  lives,  and  fled  in  tile  ut- 
med  didrefs  to  Hammelburg.  They  were  not  differed  to 
continue  long  here,  and  were  driven  to  the  lad  drift,  when 
luckily  the  el  eel  or  Palatine  invited  Grunthler  to  be  profeflbr 
of  phyfic  at  Heidelberg.  He  entered  upon  this  new  office  ip 
1554,  and  began  to  enjoy  himfelf ;  when  illnefs,  occafioned 
by  the  prodigious  hardfhips  they  had  undergone,  feized  upon 
Mo  rata,  and,  alter  fatiguing  her  fome  months,  carried  her 
od  in  1 555,  before  fife  was  quite  twenty-nine  years  old. 
She  died  in  the  Prctedant  religion,  which  fhe  embraced  upon 

her  comma;  to  Germanv.  Her  hufband  and  brother  did  net 
,  ^  •> 
long  iurvive  her. 

She  compofed  feveral  works,  a  great  part  of  which  were 
burnt  with  the  town  of  Schweinfurt ,  the  remainder  were 
collccled  by  Caelius  Secundus  Curio,  and  pubiifhed  with 
this  title  :  Olympiae  Fu.lv ire  Moratae,  feemipae  do3iiTimae 

ac  plane  divinae,  opera  omnia  quee  hadlenus  inveniri  potu- 
erunf;  quibus  Caelii  Secundi  Curionis  epidolae  ac  ora- 
tioncs  accelierunt.  Bafilicte  J558,”  in  8vo.  They  con- 
fid  of  orations,  dialogues,  letters,  and  truncations. 
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MORAVIANS,  or,  to  call  thorn  by  their  proper  name,  Candid  nar- 
"  "  -  -  ‘  rativeof’.he 


HERRNHU  FERS,  are  a  myflerious  feel  of  Chriftians, 
which  have  arifen  in  this  century,  and  made  a  confiderabie 
progrefs  in  feveral  countries,  under  the  direction  and  manage- 
mentof  Nicholas  Lewis  count  of  Zinzendorf :  on  which  ac¬ 
count  they  are  called  Zinzendorfians  by  the  prefent  king  or 
Prudia,  in  his  c<  Memoirs  of  the  houfe  of ‘Brandenburg.” 
From  the  narrative  which  count  Zinzendorf  has  given  of 
ihimfelf,  we  learn,  that  from  the  tenth  year  of  his  age  he 
| farmed  a  deugn  of  gathering  together  a  little  fociety  of  Be¬ 
lievers.,  among!!  whom  he  might  live,  and  who  ihould  intirelv 
employ  themfelves  in  exercifes  of  devotion  under  him.  When 
he  became  of  age,  which  was  in  1721,  his  thoughts  were 
j  wholly  b^nt  upon  executing  his  project  ;  and  being  joined  by 
fome  per fons  who  were  in  his  way  of  thinking,  he  fettled  at 
Bertholfdorf  in  Upper  Lufatia,  an  eflate  which  he  had  pur- 
chafed.  He  gave  the  curacy  of  that  village,  then  vacant,  to 
a  minifler  of  his  own  complexion  ;  and  Bertholfdorf  icon 
became  talked  of  for  a  new  fort  of  piety. 

The  fame  of  this  was  carried  to  Moravia,  by  one  Chriftian 
David,  a  carpenter,  who  had  been  before  in  that  country, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  propagate  a  diftafle  to  the  fuper- 
flitions  of  the  Romifn  church,  and  to  create  among  feveral 
people  an  inclination  to  Proteflant'.'n.  This  fellow  engaged 
two  or  three  of  the  profelytes  he  had  made,  to  leave  that 
country,  and  to  come  with  their  families  to  Bertholfdorf, 
where  they  were  gladly  received  by  the  count.  They  were 
directed  to  build  a  houfe  in  a  wood,  about  half  a  league  from 
that  village,  which  was  foon  finiihed  :  fo  that,  on  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-day  1722,  thefe  people  held  their  fir  it*  meeting  there. 
It  is  faid,  they  fore  fa  w  that  God  would  kindle  a  light  in 
this  place,  that  ihould  enlighten  all  the  country  :  and  Chrif- 
tian  David  was  fo  fure  ofjdie  future  growth  of  this  fetilc- 
ment,  that  he  already  divided  the  fpot  of  ground  round  it 
into  quarters,  and  marked  out  in  what  directions  the  flreets 
were  to  run.  The  event  did  not  contradict  the  carpenter's 
forefight.  A  great  many  people  from  Moravia,  and  clfe- 
where,  flocked  to  this  new  fettlemcnt,  and  eflablifhed  them¬ 
felves  under  the  protection  of  count  Zinzendorf,  who  alia 
himfelf  fixed  his  refidence  here.  In  a  few  years  it  became 

j 

a  confiderabie  village,  having  an  orphan-houfc,  and  other 
public  buildings.  Thirty-four  houies  were  built  there  in 
1728;  and,  in  1732,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted 
to  fix  hundred.  An  adjacent  hill,  called  the  Huth-berg, 
gave  oc  ceil  on  to  thefe  coioniiis-  to  call  their  dwelling-place 
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Huth  des  Herrn,  and  afterwards  Herrnhuth,  which  may  be 
interpreted,  “  The  guard  or  protection  of  the  Lord  j>5  and 
from  this  the  whole  feet  has  taken  its  name. 

The  Herrnhuters  foon  eftablifhed  among  themfelves  a 
fort  of  difeipline,  which  clofely  united  them  to  each  other. 
They  divided  themfelves  into  different  clalfes  ;  which  dif¬ 
ference  was  determined  by  the  age,  fex,  and  ftuation  of 
the  members  to  each  other.  There  were  dalles  of  married 
men,  married  women,  widowers,  widows,  maids,  bache¬ 
lors,  children.  Each  has  its  director,  chofen  by  its  mem¬ 
bers,  on  whom  it  depends,  and  who  confines  it  to  certain 
exercifes  of  devotion,  and  to  the  obfervance  of  little  minute 
rules.  A  great  part  of  their  wmrfhip  confiHs  in  tinging  ' 
hymns  :  and  at  all  hours,  whether  of  day  or  night,  fome 
perfons  of  both  fexes  are  appointed,  by  rotation,  to  pray  f 
for  the  fociety.  And  what  is  very  remarkable,  thefe  people, 
without  call,  clock,  or  watch,  are  acquainted,  they  tell  us, 
when  their  hour  comes  in  which  they  are  to  perform  this 
duty.  When  the  brethren  perceive  that  the  zeal  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  is  declining,  their  devotion  is  revived  by  celebrating 
agapes,  or  love-fealis.  The  calling  of  lots  is  much  prac-  jl 
tifed  among  them  :  they  make  ufe  of  it  to  learn  the  will  of 
the  Lord.  The  elders  have  the  foie  right  of  making  matches  ; 
and  no  promife  of  marriage  is  of  any  validity  without  their 
confept.  The  maids  devote  themfelves  to  the  Saviour,  as 
they  exprefs  themfelves,  not  with  an  intent  never  to  marry, 
but  to  marry  only  fuch  a  perfon,  whom  God  fhall  have  re¬ 
vealed  to  be  regenerated,  to  be  inffrudfed  in  the  importance 
of  the  conjugal  Hate,  and  appointed  by  the  divine  direction 
to  enter  into  that  Hate.  All  is  extraordinary  and  marvellous,  ! 

J  7 

if  you  believe  them,  at  Herrnhut.  The  moil  ftubbern  dif- 
eafes  vanifh  there  without  help.  Very  rarely  one  dies  of  a 
violent  fever  ;  but  it  is  common  to  d>e  there  of  a  cold,  de¬ 
cani  drur-  fluxion,  or  fome  fuch  flight  indifpofition.  Thefe  are  at  leal! 

things,  which  count  Zinzendorf  has  affirmed  in  a  writing, 
dated  Jan.  24,  17^2,  and  prefented  to  the  miniHry  of  the 
court  of  Drelclen. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  Herrnhuters,  to  1729,  pretended 
to  be  any  thing  more,  than  members  of  the  Lutheran  church 
at  Bertholfdorf.  Indeed  they  w7ere  all  of  them,  either  born 
among  Lutherans,  or  converted  from  Popery  to  the  faith  of 
the  Augfburg  confeffion  ;  and  if  fome  of  them  entertained 
ideas  of  Calvinifm,  their  leader  prefently  took  care  to  cure 
them  of  all  fuch  notions.  But  trom  this  time  the  Herrn¬ 
huters,  undoubtedly  with  a  view  of  letting  themielves  off, 

and 
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md  deriving  credit  to  their  fociety,  have  affe&ed  to  pafs  for 
i  part  of  thofe  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren,  who  lived 
eparately  from  the  church  of  Rome,  a  Iona;  time  before 
la  uther  ;  and  in  this  drain  count  Zinzcndorf  has  talked  ever 
jince.  He  pretends,  that  thefe  brethren  were  originally  of 
he  Greek  church,  and  had,  in  procefs  of  time,  united  thern- 
jelves  with  the  Waldenfes,  who  derived  their  origin  from 
i  he  Latin  church.  He  bellows  the  higheft  encomiums  on 
his  Moravian  church,  fo  much  renowned  in  former  times, 
!>ver-clouded  and  forgot  afterwards,  but  now  again  fhining 
i»ut  and  revived  under  his  aufpices  at  Herrnhut.  He  gives  it^ze"jr 
he  moil  pompous  titles;  as,  “  the  church  of  the  crofs,  the  mons quoted 
4  church  of  the  Lamb,  the  church  of  the  blood  and  wounds,  by  Rimius 
'*  the  theocracy,  a  people  whereunto  was  never  feen  the  ”Jdthe  ^an“ 
j‘  like;  they  are,”  fays  he,  tc  the  144,000  fervants  of  God,  tive,  &c. 

I;  marked  on  their  foreheads,  of  whom  St.  John  makes  men-  p.  13. 

;  tion  in  the  Revelations.”  This  defeent,  no  doubt,  would 
|lo  honour  to  Herrnhutifm  ;  but  it  is  entirely  without  form¬ 
ation.  The  ancient  Moravian  brethren  mixed  with  the  Re- 
prmed  in  Poland  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  not  one  of  thole 
Pat  profelled  their  doctrine,  remained  in  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
avia,  the  doctrine  itfelf  having  been  entirely  rooted  out  of 
lofe  countries,  ever  fince  1620.  The  Moravians,  who  re- 
red  to  Herrnhut,  and  who  are  the  melt  inconfiderabie 
art  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  village,  have  nothing  com¬ 
mon  with  the  ancient  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren, 
jut  are  only  Roman  Catholics  converted  to  the  Protellant  re- 


Igion. 

i  As  the  Herrnhut  fociety  was  begun  upon  the  eflate  of 
bunt  Zinzondorf,  under  his  protection,  by  his  care  and 
lenefadlions,  and  according  to  his  ideas  and  views,  it  was 
jut  natural,  that  he  fhould  have  a  very  great  authority  over 
;  and  fo  it  has  happened.  He  has  always  been  the  foul, 
•e  oracle,  and  the  primum  mobile  ot  it;  has  always  been  at 
lie  head  of  his  feet,  both  in  temporals  and  fpirituaisj  From 
!  7 2.6,  he  was  called  the  “  truftee,  or  guardian  of  the  bre¬ 
thren  which  happened  in  this  lingular  manner,  as  he  tells 
j>  himfelf.  Chrilrian  David,  the  carpenter,  being  one  day 
1  the  count’s  apartment  to  talk  with  him  upon  fomething,  all 
a  fudden  gave  him  this  title;  and  it  was  afterwards  con- 
I  med  by  the  confent  of  the  fociety.  He  resigned  it  how- 
er  *n  1730,  but  was  prevailed  on  to  take  it  again  in  1733. 
1  1737,  Zinzcndorf,  who  from  the  age  of  ieventeen,  had 
■lieved  himfelf  called  by  providence  to  an  ecclellallic  Fate 
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condition  of  life,  and  who  had  already 
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jn  feme  of  the  Lutheran  churches*  got  himfelf  confecrated 
bifhop  of  his  feet :  and  from  that  time,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  biihops,  figned  with  his  chriftian  name  and 
that  of  his  fee,  namely,  44  Ludovicus  Moravienfis.”  He 
had  very  little  forwardnefs,  he  fays,  to  make  a  figure  as  a 
bifhop  ;  and  therefore  in  the  third  general  fynod  of  Herrn- 
hutifm,  held  at  Gotha  in  1740,  he  laid  down  his  epifcopal 
dignity.  But  this  feems  only  to  have  been  done  with  a 
view  of  attaining  a  higher  and  more  honourable  title,  which 
he  did,  viz.  that  of  44  minifter  plenipotentiary  and  cecono- 
44  mill;”  with  power  to, nominate  a  i'ucceilor,  and  an  ex- 
prefs  claufe,  that  nothing  of  importance  fhould  be  done  or 
concluded  on  without  his  con  fen  t  :  and  lately  he  has  called 
himfelf  46  lord  advocate  of  the  unitas  fratrum.” 

He  has  always  fhewn  himfelf  very  folicitous  to  propagate 
his  fedf;  and  has  fpared  neither  pains  nor  art  about  it.  He 
has  font  his  fellow-labourers  throughout  the  world.  He  has 
himfelf  been  all  over  Europe,  and  at  leaft  twice  in  America. 
In  1732,  the  miftionaries  of  Herrnhutifm  had  palled  the 
Line;  and,  from  173?,  a  new  Herrnhut  has  been  e  if  abli  fried 
in  Greenland.  The  lociety  pofiefles  Bethlehem  in  Penfylva- 
nia :  and  it  has  alfo  a  fettlement  amongfl  the  Hottentots. 
Even  China  has  admitted  it ;  and  we  know  what  progrefs  it 
has  made  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  cn  the  continent. 
To  facilitate  the  propagation  of  his  feet,  the  count  has  (hewn 
a  regard  to  all  chriftian  communions.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
Benedict  XIII,  dated  from  Drefden  June  4,  1728,  in  which 
he  ftyles  that  pontiff  44  holy  father  and  tells  him,  44  that 
44  he  throws  himfelf  at  his  feet,  that  he  venerates  his  holi- 
<£  nefs,  and  carneftly  labours,  that  the  true  Chriftians  in  the 
44  Catholic  religion,  and  what  are  called*  fedds,  may  be 
44  acquainted  with  him,  venerate  him,  love  him,  &c.”  He 
fent  a  deputation  to  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  which 
was  well  received.  Kefhews  a  great  attachment  to  Luther- 
anilm,  and  confcantly  pretends  to  be  a  profeffor  of  it.  He 
boa  (Is  of  being  a  minifter  of  that  church  ;  and  affirms,  that 
he  and  his  brethren  have  no  other  doctrine,  than  what  is 
taught  by  that  communion.  IJe  is  of  iate  become  more 
favourable  to  Calvinifm  ;  and  he  declares  in  general,  that 
whoever  embraces  Herrnhutifm,  need  not  change  Ins  re- 

J  O 

ligion. 

The  difeipline  of  this  religious  fociety  is  very  arbitrary 
and  rigid  ;  and  therefore  fub  million  to  the  wiii  of  the  fupe- 
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riors  is,  we  may  b; 
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very  eften^al  article  ci  the 


fyliem.  The  focietv  pretends  to  rule  by  the  will  of  4i  tne 

n  44  Saviour  : 
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Saviour 


every  thing  is  done  by  cc  the  Saviour’s  inyunc- 
j;s  tion  :  Jefus  will  have  it  fo  ;  the  Lamb  commands  it.” 
This  the  count  inculcates  among  his  flock  with  grdat  care 
Imd  affiduity,  and  this  is  the  language  of  the  minifters  of 
he  fociety.  According  to  them,  the  Saviour  gives  his 
>rders  on  the  very  moment  they  -arc  to  be  executed,  without 
.llowing*  th'ofe.  who  are  to  obey  them  the  lea fc  time  to 
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r.  The  fending  of  mifiionaries  abroad  is,  according  to 
his  feed,  a  bufinefs  in  which  the  Saviour  is  particularly  con- 
erned  ;  fo  that  if  a  member  of  the  fociety  is  ordered  to  the 
emoteld  part  of  the  globe,  he  is  inffantly  to  let  out  to  the 
dace  of  his  defoliation,  without  fo  much  as  countering, 
nucli  lei's  demurring  about  it.  As  the  brethren  have  a!~ 
vays  a’ great  number  of  labourers  on  the  roads,  oftentimes 
mong  thefe  their  chief  himfelf  with  his  family  and  retinue; 
nd  as  the  carrying  on  their  general  fcheme  requires  large 
applies;  it  is  neceftkry,  they  fhould  have,  what  is  called 
he  iinew  of  all  great  fchemes,  money.  I 'bus  we  find, 
hat  they  eftabiifbed  betimes  a  fund,  called  by  them  the 
c  Lamb’s,  or  the  Saviour’s  cheft  which  has  hnce  grown 
ery  con  fide  ruble  by  the  contributions  and  donations  of  the 
rofelvtes  to  Herrnhutrfm.  From  the  beginning  two  bre- 
hren  were  tr ufted  with  it,  one  of  whom  kept  the  cheft, 
nd  the  other  the  kev,  though  the  count  all  the  while  has  had 
le  management  and  direction  of  it.  It  is  known  to  be  a 
jndamental  condition  and  article  of  this  fociety,  that  who- 
ver  defires  to  be  received  into  it  as  a  brother,  muft  con- 
ribute  largely  to  the  Saviour’s  cheft.”  Nay,  he  muft  do 
lore  than  contribute  largely,  he  muft  contribute  his  all ;  for 
ms  fays  the  count  himfelf,  in  a  form  on  quoted  by  Rim  i  us  : 

•  The  ceconomifts  of  the  fociety  may  lay  to  a  young  rich  c,n(i:d  nar* 

•  man,  Lither  give  us  all  thou  halt,  or  get  tnce  gone:  give  * 

'  O  O  *  O  p.  2CJ* 

;  us  all  thou  haft,  or  thou  canft  not  be  with  us.” 

We  have  hitherto  fpokfon  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  difei- 
linc  of  the  Moravians,  or  iierrnhuters  :  we  next  proceed  to 
mention  their  tenets  or  doddrines  ;  fuch  of  them,  we  mean, 
s  are  charadferiftic  of  the  fedd,  and  diftinguifti  them  from 
ther  religious  communities.  As  long  as  Herrnhut  be- 
>nged  to  the  church  at  Bertholfdorf,  the  fociety  was  held 
1  fome  efteem,  and  not  at  ail  fufpedted  to  differ  from  the 
onfeftion  of  Augfhurg.  This  was  the  reafon,  given  by  the 
leological  faculty  at  Tubingen,  for  granting,  as  they  did, 
nofe  teftimoniajs,  to  which  count  Zinzendorf  has  ever  fince 
ppealed,  as  a  proof  of  the  foundnefs  of  his  doddrine,  and 
oder  whofe  fanddion  much  mil  chief  has  been  done.  Whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  the  count  beean  to  broach  his  new  doftrines  immedi- 
r.tely  upon  the  firil  eflablifhment  of  the  fociety  at  Herrnhut, 
or  afterwards,  is  no  eafy  matter  to  come  at,  as  indeed  it  is 
not  to  come  at  the  tenets  of  the  feel  in  general  ;  fuch,  it 
feems,  is  the  obfcurity  affedled  by  their  teachers.  They 
make  it  their  ftudy  to  fpeak  and  write  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  may  not  be  underflood.  It  is  a  rule  among  them,  to 
fpeak  to  thofe  who  are  not  initiated  into  the  44  myflerious 
44  theology  of  the  blood  and  wounds,”  in  fuch  unintelligible 
terms,  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  relate  any  thing  they 
See  art.  have  heard.  Enough  however  may  be  collected  from  the 

Gam-  fermions  of  Zinzendorf  himfelf,  and  from  the  hymns  ufed  by 

the  fociety,  which  are  probably  of  his  compofing,  to  enable 
the  reader,  with  what  has  been  already  related,  to  form  a 
proper  judgement  of  this  fe£t  of  Chriflians. 

To  begin  with  the  idea  it  hath  of  Scripture.  Though 
Zinzendorf  does  not  diredlly  difown  the  Scripture,  yet  his 
difrefpedfful  manner  of  treating  it  looks  as  if  he  intended  to 
Candid  nar-  eflablifh  a  power  and  authority  fuperior  to  it.  He  fays,  in  a 

iativ  ,  &c.  fermon  preached  at  Philadelphia,  that  44  the  ftyle  of  Scrip- 

44  ture  is  fometimes  like  that  of  a  peafant,  fometimes  like 
44  that  of  a  carpenter,  fometimes  like  that  of  a  fifherman, 
44  and  fometimes  like  that  of  a  man  brought  up  among 
44  toll-gatherers.  I  verily  believe,”  fays  he,  44  that  the 
44  Saviour  may  have  fpoken  very  meanly,  and  perhaps 
44  ufed  many  a  peafant-like  phrafe,  which  we  now  look 
44  upon  as  containing  fomething  of  a  quite  different  nature, 
44  merely  becaufe  we  know  not  the  manner  of  fpeaking 
44  which  was  then  ufed  by  the  journeymen  at  Nazareth.” 
Concerning  the  Trinity,  that  dodlrine,  which  declares  the 
Father  to  be  the  creator,  the  Son  to  be  the  redeemer,  and 

the  Holy  Ghofl  to  be  the  fandlifier,  is,  according  to  them, 

a  falfe  doclrine,  and  one  of  the  capital  errors  that  reign  in 
Chriflendom.  Creation  and  fandlification,  fay  they,  ought 
not  to  be  aferibed  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghofl  :  and, 
to  avoid  idolatry,  people  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghofl,  and  to  be  condudled  to  Chrift  the 
Ibid,  p  39.  Saviour,  with  whom  alone  we  have  to  do.  44  The  whole 
44  doclrine  concerning  the  Father,  in  the  manner  it  has  been 
44  cried  up  in  Chriflendom,  is,”  fays  count  Zinzendorf,  44  a 
44  falfe  theology,  wherewith  all  dogs  and  fwine,  unbelievers 
44  and  atheifts,  divert  themfelves,  in  fpite  of  their  God  and 
44  Saviour.”  The  Holy  Ghofl  is  called  by  the  Herrnhuters, 
the  44 eternal  wife  of  God,  the  mother  of  Chrift,  the  mo- 
44  ther  ot  the  faithful,  the  mother  of  the  church.”  So  that, 

we 
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fee,  the  Son  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  object.  od  vror- 
jfhip  in  this  extraordinary  community  ;  and  to  him  indeed 
the  mod  tender,  we  cannot  fay  the  mod  adorable  names 
are  given.  He  is  called  44  their  Lamb,  their  little  Lamb, 

44  their  little  Jehus.”  They  make  his  name  of  the  feminine 
gender,  calling  him  44  their  mother,  the  mamma  Jefua.” 

They  have  alfo  a  great  devotion  for  44  the  five  red  wounds,” 
as  they  call  them,  of  his  crucifixion  ;  but  that  which  he 
received  in  his  fide,  is  extolled  above  all  the  reft.  This  is 
their  44  favourite  wound  ;  the  very  dear  little  holy  opening  ; 

44  the  precious  and  thoufand  times  pretty  little  fide.  They 
44  kifs  this  wound  5  they  kifs  the  fpear  that  made  it  ;  and 
44  would  kifs  the  foldier,  whofe  hand  conduced  the  fpear  ; 
they  thank  him  for  it.  It  is  in  this  opening  that  the 
faithful  repofes  himfelf ;  there  he  breathes,  there  he  fports, 

44  there  he  lays  down,  fometirnes  length-wife,  fometimes 
44  crofs-wife.  There  is  his  country,  his  houfe,  his  hall, 

44  his  little  bed,  his  little  table :  there  he  eats,  there  he 
44  drinks,  there  he  lives,  there  he  praifes  the  dear  little  Lamb.” 

This  indecent,  childifh,  and,  we  may  fay,  impious  language 
is  to  be  found  in  one  of  their  hymns,  quoted  by  Rimius  in 
the  44  Candid  Narrative.”  P- 47* 

Regeneration,  fay  they,  comes  of  itfelf,  without  our  being 
required  to  do  any  thing  towards  it.  It  is  brought  about 
fuddenly,  all  at  once  ;  and  one  moment  is  fuflicient  to  make 
us  free  to  receive  grace,  to  be  transformed  to  the  image  of 
the  little  Lamb.  A  perfon  regenerated  enjoys  a  great  liberty, 
according  to  them.  He  doth  what  the  Saviour  gives  him 
an  inclination  to  do  ;  and  what  he  has  no  inclination  for,  he 
is  not  obliged  to  do.  He  doth  what  the  Saviour  makes  him 
do:  for  44  the  Saviour  can  difpofe  of  life  and  foul  •  can  Zinz.Scr- 
44  make  the  oeconomy  of  falvation,  and  change  it  every  hour,  "lon?.,1B 
44  that  the  hindermoit  be  foremolr ;  can  make  laws,  and  rative^.^ 
44  abrogate  them;  can  make  that  to  be  moral,  which  is  53* 

44  againft  nature  ;  the  greated  virtue  to  be  the  moil  villanous 
44  action,  and  the  mod  virtuous  thoughts  to  be  the  mod  cri- 
44  minal  ;  can,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  make  Abraham  will  - 
44  ing  to  kill  his  for:,  which,  however,  is  the  mod  abomi- 
44  liable  thought  a  man  can  have.  It  is  wrong  therefore  to 
fay,  that  a  regenerated  perfon  doth  any  thing.  Properly 
fpeaking,  he  does  nothing.  It  is  the  Saviour  that  acts  for 
44  him.  He  is  with  refpect  to  the  Saviour  as  a  child,  whofe 
hand  is  guided,  yet  who  believes  it  is  himfelf  that  write  -, 
and  rejoices  at  it.” 

But 
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But  of  all  the  Angularities,  for  which  this  fedt  is  famous, 
hone  equal  in  extravagance  and  wildnefs  the  notions  they  en¬ 
tertain  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  both  fexes.  The  cir- 
cumcifion  of  the  Saviour  has,  according  to  them,  ferved  prin¬ 
cipally  to  (hew  of  what  fax  he  was.  It  has  likewife  reftcred, 
they  fay,  to  honour  that  part  of  the  human  body,  which,  as  a 
confequence  of  Adam’s  fail,  was  become  a  difgrace  to  it. 
What  is  called  in  the  Bible,”  fays  count  Zinzencor  ,  44  by 
the  hideous  name  pudendum ,  or  a  thing  to  be  alhamed  of, 
lauve.  p.56,  cs  on  account  of  the  fall,  is  changed  by  tine  Saviour  into  ve- 
44  renduin^  or  a  thing  to  be  wot clipped.'  What  was  ch aft i fed 
fc  by  circumcifion  in  the  time  of  the  law,  is  reilored  again  to 
44  its  nr  ft  efiCnceand  Hourifning  ftate  :  it  is  made  again  equal 
44  to  the  moft  noble  and  refpedtable  parts  of  the  body;  yea, 
it  is  on  account  of  its  dignity  .and  diftindfion  become  fupe- 
rior  to  all  the  reft,  efpecially  as  the  Lamb  chofe  to  endure 
in  that  part  his  hr  ft  wound,  his  nr  ft  pain.”  The  lifters  of 
the  fociety  are  therefore  exhorted  never  to  think  of  it,  but  with 
ientimernts  of  the  moft  Profound  veneration  :  they  are  even 
taught  to  refpedt  it  for  fcarce  any  other  reafon.  44  'This,”  fays 
I^d.p.  57,  the  count,  44  is  what  draws  refpecl  from  the  fillers  :  for, 
44  though  they  iilfo  have  bleffcd  bodies,  in  one  of  which  the 
44  hufband  of  fouls  has  lain,  in  which  he  was  formed,  by  which 
44  he  was  born,  whom  God  begat,  and  a  woman  fuckled,  yet 
44  they  honour  that  member  by  which  we  referable  Lhrift, 
54  with  the  utmoft  veneration.  -  .iiis  ftrft  holy  wound  at  trails 
44  to  us  an  eternal  refpect  from  them,  in  the  married  and  un¬ 
married  ftate  ;  and  if  they  had  any  other  motive  for  refpect- 
ing  us,  taking  from  ourfelves,  and  not  on  account  of  our 
44  refembling  the  man  Jefus,  it  would  be  an  injury  to  their 
44  eternal  hufband. — When  the  filters  fee  the  brethren,  not 
44  only  fuCh  fillers  as  are  married,  but  all  filters  ;  when 
44  they  behold  a  brother,  or  occa-fionally  think  on  the  male 
44  lex,  or  nurfe  a  little  boy,  they  are  always  to  reflect,  that 
44  they  are  bovs  ;  thus  refpeetfujiy  remembering  the  man, 
44  who  wore  the  fame  member.”  It  appears  from  hence, 
that  the  organ  of  generation  in  the  female  fex  is  alfo  in  tome 
degree  honourable,  as  having  been  fanbtifted  by  the  concep¬ 
tion  and  birth  of  the  Saviour  :  and  44  thus,”  fays  count 
Zmzcndorf,  44  1.  confider  the  parts  for  diftinguifhing  both 
44  fexes  in  chriftians,  as  the  moft  honourable  of  the  whole 
body,  my  Lord  and  God  having  partly  inhabited  them, 
and  partly  worn  them  himfdf,” 

All  fouls,  according  to  the  count,  are  of  the  feminine 
gender,  not  ani'mi,  but  anlma  \  and  to  think  cf  male  fouls, 
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Would,  he  fays,  be  to  entertain  a  folly,  which  ought  not 
to  enter  the  thoughts  of  a  Chriftian,  even  in  the  'hi  id  ft  of  a 
high  fever.  All  that  is  of  the  male  quality  was,  it  feems, 
adapted  to  our  body  at  its  formation,  and  is  detached  from 
it  as  foon  as  it  is  interred,  it  belongs  not  to  its  natural 
and  primitive  ft  ate.  It  is  an  addition  made  to  it  afterwards. 

It  is  the  feal  of  the  office,  with  which  the  male  fex  is  in¬ 
grafted  ;  for  this  lex  is  an  employment,  an  office.  Jefus, 
we  are  told,  is  the  fpoufe  of  all  the  fillers  ;  the  hufbands,  in 
the  moft  proper  fenfe,  are  his  procurators  and  agents,  and 
may  therefore  be  called  Vice-Chrifts,  or  Vice-Gods.  The 
fillers  are  conducted  to  Jefus  by  the  miniftry  of  their  huf¬ 
bands,  who  were  thus  their  faviours  in  this  world:  and. 
therefore  a  marriage  is  nothing  more,  than  the  bringing  a 
lifter  to  the  true  fpoufe,  by  the  mediation  of  fuch  a  procu¬ 
rator.  But  hear  count  Zinzendorf  himfelf  upon  this  cu¬ 
rious  point.  44  The  filler, fays  he,  44  fhall  be  con  duffed  *kid.  P* 
to  the  Saviour  by  the  mediation  of  a  procurator  :  a  legate, 
a  Vice-Chrift,  is  lent  to  meet  her:  (he  is  to  reprefent 
for  a  time  the  church,  whereas  the  legate  reprefents  the 
Saviour  of  his  body.  As  formerly  a  great  lord,  by  mar¬ 
rying  a  princcfs  in  quality  of  procurator,  ufed  to  aft  only 
44  in  the  name  of  the  bridegroom,  fo  in  reality  no  man,  no 
44  child  of  God,  can  boa  ft  of  having  a  wife,  but  is  only  to 
44  confider  himfelf  as  a  chamberlain,  who  condufts  the  bc- 
44  trothed  perfon  through  this  world.  f  hough  the  man} 
while  he  emoraces  conjugally,  thinks  like  Jacob  the 
grandfon  of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  Gen.  xxx.  3.  yet 
14  he  knows  that  he  is  only  executing  an  office  in  Jefus’s 
■4  name.  He  is  therefore  a  procurator  and  vicar  of  Jefus 
44  Chrift,  a  Vice-Chrift,  as  it  were  ;  and  what  he  does, 

44  while  he  conjugally  embraces  towards  the  exiftence  of 
44  the  child,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  offic^of  a  Vice- 
44  God  ;  and  Iiis  wife  ought  to  regard  him  as  affing  in  the 
44  name  of  the  Creator.”  Agreeably  to  thus  fine  fyftem,  the 
count,  in  a  conference  on  this  luhjeff  held  at  Oly  with  the 
feventh  day  men,  is  laid  to  have  declared,  that  was  he  to 
44  die  in  the  very  conjugal  aff,  he  could  fay  to  the  Saviour, 

44  I  am  come  from  that  aff,  which  I  was  performing  in  thy 


u 

u 


•4  name.” 


It  is  eafy  to  conceive  from  hence,  that  marriage  muft  be 
an  high  affair  with  this  wonderful  feff,  and  fo .  indeed  we 
and  it.  44  Marriages,”  fays  the  count,  44  are  a  capital  ar- 
•4  tide  of  the  fociety  ;  they  are  a  primum  principlum ,  as  I 
'4  may  fay,  a  firft  principle  of  the  whole  lociety;  the  root 
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and  we  mud  always  confuler  them*! 
as  the  id  oft  precious  depofitum  from  the  hand  of  our 
44  Lord,  as  the  greateft  myftery  of  all  human  things  depo- 
44  fited  with  us,  and  whereof  the  key  is  given  unto  us. — 
44  Matrimony  among  us  is  full  of  refpeif,  grace,  and  blelT- 
44  ednefs  ;  but  our  office  and  the  enjoyment  in  it  is  not, 
44  as  yet,  ftridtly  enough  obferved  ;  we  do  not  perform  and 
enjoy  eft  ouch  :  the  huftnmds  labour  not  enough  for  their 
wives  ;  there  is  full  too  much  remiftiiefs. — When  the 
children  of  God  will  not  experience  at  a  certain  age 
things  fuitable  to  a  certain  age,  they  become  unhappy, 
44  and  fay  within  themfelves,  I  do  not  feel  what  other  peo- 
44  pie  feel.”  If  the  reader  fhould  not  think  this  laft  fen- 
tence  clear  and  explicit  enough,  he  may  take  the  following 
for  a  comment  :  44  1  he  unmarried  brother  knows  matri- 
44  mony,  refpeefts  it,  but  does  not  think  upon  it  of  his  own 
accord  :  and  thus  the  precious  member  of  the  covenant, 
viz.  the  pudendum  virile ,  is  fo  much  forgot,  becomes  fo 
ufelefs,  and  confequently  is  reduced  to  fuch  a  natural 
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44  numbnefs,  by  not  being  ufed,  that  afterwards,  when  he 
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■4  is  to  marry  and  ufe  it,  the  Saviour  muft  reftore  him  from 
this  deadnefs  of  body.  And  when  an  Either  by  grace, 
44  and  lifter  according  to  her  make,  gets  fight  of  this  mem¬ 
ber,  her  fenfes  are  ’fhut  up,  and  fhe  holily  perceives,  that 
God  the  Son  was  a  boy.  Ye  holy  matrons,  who  as  wives 
are  about  your  Vice-Chrifts,  honour  that  precious  fign, 
44  by  which  they  refemble  Chrift,  with  the  utmoft  venera- 
44  tion.”  But  to  return  to  their  notions  of -marriage*  and 
Candid  nar-  to  conclude  with  this  point :  44  I  do  not  underftand,”  fays 
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rati ve,  &c. 
p.  64,  65, 
66,  67. 


he  count,  cc  the  conjunction  of  fexes  any  other  wife  than 
4  in  a  miniftcrial,  or  procuratorial  fenfe,  ivhere  two  per- 
fons,  -one  of  whom  reprefents  the  hufband  of  all  fouls, 
the  Saviour,  and  the  other  the  congregation  of  all  fouls, 
the  cliih  Lg  do  by  God's  appointment  keep  a  daily  wor- 
fliip,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  a  fandtuary  on  purpofc 
appointed  for  it,  called  the  marriage-bed ;  and  where, 
among  other  office  duties  and  church-graces,  it  comes  to 
pafs  that  children  refpedtively  are  begot  in  the  name  of 
Jefus,  and  conceived  in  the  name  of  the  church.” 

The  leaders  of  Herrnhuiifm  are  accufed  of  having  infti- 
tuted  fuch  ceremonies,  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriages, 
as,  according  to  our  fenfe  of  things,  exceed  all  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  modefty  :  ceremonies,  it  is  laid,  of  which 
no  eye  fhould  be  witnefs.  Thefe  however  are  referved,  ft 
feemsj  for  confirmed  members,  who  are  initiated  into  the 
i  ir.oft 
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,‘iqft  fccrct  mytteries  of  the  fociety,  and  therefore  cannot 
alily  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  profane  vulgar.  Yet, 
hat  fuch  ceremonies  are  performed,  cannot  be  thought  at  all 
icredibie.  We  have  feen  already,  that  they  confider  the 
onjugal  embrace  as  the  higheft  act  of  devotion  ;  and  we  may 
bferve  farther,  that  in  many  of  their  hymns,  they  devoutly 
Jdrefs  themfelves  to  ci  what  we  dare  not  name.”  “  Mem-  Ibid.  p.  6S, 
ber  full  of  hivftery!  which  holily  gives,  and  chftttely  re- 
i  ceives,  the  conjugal  ointments  for  jefus’s  fake,  during 
the  embraces  invented  by  the  moft  merciful  himfelf,  the 
feed  of  the  church  being  then  fo  wed.  Adayctt  thou  be 
b  letted  and  anointed  with  the  blood  that  formerly  ran 
froth  our  hufband  !  Mayeft  thou  feel,  or  meet,  with  great 
tendernefs  at  the  fide,  which  is  open  for  the  Lamb’s 
fpoufe,  fince  the  lpear  has  pufhed  into  it,  and  which  is 
the  objedf  of  married  people.  A  kifs  of  peace,  and  a 
greeting  to  all  our  dear  bones  and  ribs*  upon  the  bread, 
where  our  little  children  take  their  nourifhment  from, 
and  the  body  of  the  fitters  is  incorporated  with  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  he.”  We  find  in  their  collection  other  hymns, 
here,  if  the  objeCt  of  worfhip  is  not  of  fo  grofs*  it  is  at 
lft  of  a  fiinilar  nature :  among  which  may  be  reckoned, 
r  inttance,  thofe  in  honour  of  Anna  Nitfchman,  a  damfel 
aom  the  count  had  a  peculiar  regard  for,  and  with  whom, 

•hough  he  had  a  couritefs,  he  ufed  to  ttroll  about.  One 
thele  hymns  has  the  Following  pattage  :  u  Now  the  is  at 
all  hours  a  little  wound-worm.  Oh,  how  dainty  !  Now, 
dear  hufband  the  Saviour,  I  earneftly  pray  thee,  that  thou 
would  anew  embrace  her,  fill  her  with  joy,  anoint  her, 
and  that  right  conjugally  ”  In  another,  which  is  alio 
ide  in  honour  of  Anna  Nitfchman,  we  find  thefe  words: 

Reverend  Lamb’s  prieftefs,  thou  choir  of  God’s  maids, 
who  fo  willingly  and  heartily  puts  herfelf  at  the  feet  of 
‘| the  warriors  !  This  is  the  reafon,  why  a  perfen  diftin- 
‘jguifhed  in  the  world,  often  cannot  look  at  thee,  but  as 
‘I deeply  bent  before  thee.”  By  the  perfon  dittinguifhed 
i] the  world,  is  here  do'ubtlefs  meant  no  other  than  count 
nzendorf  himfelf,  the  author  of  this  hymn;  whole  incli- 
ion  to  be  u  deeply  bent  before  this  Lamb’s  priettefs,” 

,  it  is  to  be  feared,  caufed  much  feandal  in  the  world. 
ie  following  verfe,  though  not  diredfed  to  Anna  Nitfch- 
n,  but  to  the  whole  fifterhood,  is  of  fo  fingular  a  Gatt, 
t  We  cannot  help  giving  it  a  place  here.  tc  This  is  the  Su?P]e™en: 
reafon  that  you  are  honoured  as  Jefus’s  fitters  :  you  re-  to 
emble  by  your  feX  the  precious  wound  in  his  fide  ;  and  ”arr*nve> 

r  tv  J  r?  .  tt  l  &c  rretace> 
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*c  whoever  fees  and  hears  of  you,  finds  in  you  a  refembland 1 
<c  of  his  dear  corpfe.  Thofe  things  which  have  a  refem. 
ic  blance  with  God’s  paflion,  are  immediately  confecrateu, 
“  to  us.” 

We  have  now  faid  as  much  as  our  plan  permits,  an< 
enough  to  give  a  general  and  fuffieient  idea  of  the  rife,  pro 
grefs,  difcipline,  and  doctrines  of  the  Moravians,  or  Herrn  ■ 
huters ;  and,  we  fuppofe,  have  raifed  no  fmall  wonder  i] ; 
thofe,  who  had  heard  little  or  nothing  of  this  feet  before, 
and  who,  perhaps,  will  be  ready  to  fufpedt  the  truth  of  ou  • 
account;  it  being  impoflible,  as  they  will  think,  that  wha; 
we  have  related  can  ever  make  part  of  any  fyftem  of  religion. 
We  have  appealed,  as  we  went  along,  to  the  authorities  o  i 
which  our  relations  are  grounded:  and  there  is  not  the  leal: 
reafon,  in  our  opinion,  to  doubt  of  their  credit  and  veraci  ■ 
ty.  In  1753.5  which  was  fome  time  after  the  Moravian; 
had,  by  an  a£t  of  parliament,  gained  a  fettlement  in  the!  t 
dominions,  appeared  a  book,  intituled,  44  A  Candid  Nar* 
£C  rative  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Herrnhuters,  com- 
64  monly  called  Moravians,  or  Unitas  Fratrum  with  1 
44  fhort  Account  of  their  DoHrines,  drawn  from  their  ow  t 
44  "Writings.  By  Henry  Rimius,  'Aulic  Counfellor  to  th: 
44  King  of  Pruflia,  &c.”  This  gentleman  was  a  Germar, 
and  u fed  to  frequent  their  meetings;  both  which  circum- 
fbnces  make  him  a  very  competent  witnefs,  whofe  veracity 
efpecially  cannot  well  be  fufpedted,  when  he  fupports  whs i 
he  fays,  as  he  does  quite  through  his  book,  with  extradl » 
taken  from  the  writings  of  count  Zinzendorf  and  the  fed. 
In  1754?  the  fame  gentleman  publifhed  another  piece,  in¬ 
tituled,  44  A  folemn  Call  on  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  Authcf 
44  and  Advocate  of  the  Sedl  of  Herrnhuters,  commonly 
44  called  Moravians,  to  anfwer  all  and  every  charge  brough: 
44  againft  them  in  the  Candid  Narrative,”  Sic.  and,  it 
17 55,  44  A  Supplement  to  the  Candid'  Narrative to  al 
which  pieces,  neither  the  count,  nor  his  people,  have  ever 
made  any  reply,  any  thing,  at  leaf!,  that  can  be  called  y 
reply;  but,  as  the  fafer  and  more  prudent  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  have  broke  up  their  fociety,  and  taken  themfelves 
from  whence  they  Came.  Thefe  pieces  are  the  authorities 
on  which  our  account  depends. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  learned  reader  will  reafon  differ¬ 
ently  upon  this  occafion  :  he  will  not  fufpedl  the  credibility 
of  our  account,  but  rather  be  led,  on  the  qontrary,  to  believ? 
fomething  more  than  he  has  been  ufed  to  believe  :  I  mea» 
he  will  the  more  eafilv  admit  for  true  all  thofe  account* » 

whic  1 
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Which  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  of  the  ancient  He- 
I  reties,  the  Manichees  in  particular;  and  of  the  unnatural 
5  and  impure  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  are  faid  to  have 
pradlifed  in  their  religious  fervices.  1  hefe,  however,  though 
|  polfibly  true,  may  yet  be  too  eafily  credited  :  for  let  it  only 
I  be  remembered,  what  Grange  things  were  faid  by  the  Hea- 
!  thens  of  the  firft  Chriftians  ;  as,  46  how  they  promifcuoufly  SeetheApo- 
;  u  lay  with  women  at  their  religious  meetings,  eat  young  *og;es  of  , 

*  ic  children,  worftlipped  an  afs’s  head,  &c.”  Now  it  is  Tertullian. 

!  certain  no  Chriftian  in  our  days  believes,  that  there  is  a 
I  tittle  of  truth  in  any  of  thefe  ftories,  but  fuppofes  them  to 
i  be,  what  they  really  were,  lying  calumnies,  invented  bv 
the  Heathens,  and  faftened  upon  the  Chriftians,  purely  to 
j  render  them  odious  and  deteftable.  He  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  believe  haflily  what  the  ancient  Chriftians  Have  faid  of  the 
ancient  Heretics,  Unlefs  he  is  able  to  prove,  what  he  will 
fometimes  find  it  difficult  enough  to  do,  that  they  exercifed 
tnore  equity  and  moderation  towards  the  Heretics,  than  the 
Heathens  had  exercifed  towards  them.  The  only  indifputable 
truth  which  can  be  deduced  from  thefe  ftrange  dodlrines  and 
rites  of  the  Moravians,  is,  that  mankind  may  be  brought  to 
think  and  pradtife  any  thing,  when  once  they  are  deluded  by 
ambitious  and  crafty  leaders,  into  a  perfuafion  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  religion  fo  to  do  :  from  whence  arifes  this  very  ufeful,  and, 
in  thefe  times  efpecially,  necefiary  leflon  of  advice,  that  no 
man  fhould  be  induced,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to 
[exchange  the  didfates  of  reafon  and  common  fenfe  for  opini¬ 
ons  and  dodfrines  which  are  a  flat  contradiction  to  both;  or 
embrace  inftitutions  and  fyftems  of  worfhip  as  coming  from 
God,  which  would  not  only  be  foolifti,  but  even  fhamefu), 
in  men. 

The  above  article  was  written  before  the  death  of  count 
jZinzendorf,  which  happened,  May  p,  1760,  at  Herrnhut 
in  Silefia,  in  his  lixtieth  year.  The  article  Gambold  will 
in  fome  degree  atone  for  the  feverity  of  this. 

i  MORDAUNT  (Charles),  earl  of  Peterborough,  foil  Birch's 
af  John  lord  Mordaunt,  of  Rygate,  was  born  about  1658  ;  heads  ani 
and,  in  1675,  fucceeded  his  father  in  honours  and  eftate.  chara^r~* 

|  In  his  youth  he  ferved  under  the  admirals  TorringtOn  and 
'Narborough  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  war  with  the 
date  of  Algiers  ;  arid,  in  1680,  embarked  for' Africa  with  Collins’s 
[the  earl  of  Plymouth,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  Tangier,  Peerage 
jwheu  it  was  befteged  by  the  Moors*  In  the  reign  of 
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Burnetjv.ii.  James  II.  he  was  one  of  thofe  lords  who  diftinguifhed 
p.  665.  themfelves  by  their  zeal  again!!  the  repeal  of  the  tell  ad!  ; 

and,  difliking  the  meafures  and  defigns  of  the  court,  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  go  over  into  Holland,  to  accept  the  command 
of  a  Dutch  fquadron  in  the  Weft  Indies.  On  his  arrival, 
he  prefted  the  prince  of  Orange  to  undertake  an  expedition 
into  England,  reprefenting  the  matter  as  extremely  eafy ; 
but,  his  fcheme  appearing  too  romantic  to  the  prince  to 
build  upon,  his  highnefs  only  promifed  him  in  general,  that 
he  fhould  have  an  eye  on  the  affairs  of  England,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  put  thofe  of  Holland  in  fo  good  a  pofture,  as  to  be 
3b.  p.  76*.  ready  to  ad!  when  it  fhould  be  neceffary:  affuring  him  at 
the  fame  time,  that  if  the  king  fhould  proceed  to  change  the 
eftablifhed  religion,  or  to  wrong  the  princefs  in  her  right, 
or  to  raife  forged  plots  to  deftroy  his  friends,  he  would  try 
what  could  poftibly  be  done.  The  reafon,  why  the  prince 
would  not  feem  to  enter  too  haftily  into  lord  Mordaunt’s 
ideas,  might  be,  becaufe,  as  Burnet  obferves,  his  lordfhip 
was  tc  a  man  of  much  heat,  many  notions,  and  full  of  dif- 
<c  courfe  ;  and,  though  brave  and  generous,  had  not  true 
judgement,  his  thoughts  being  crude  and  indigefted,  and 
his  fecrets  foon  known.”  However,  he  was  one  of  thofe 
whom  the  prince  chiefly  trufted,  and  on  whofe  advice  he 
governed  all  his  motions. 

In  1688,  he  accompanied  his  highnefs- in  his  expedition 
into  England  ;  and,  upon  his  advancement  to  the  throne, 
was  fworn  of  the  privy  council,  made  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  bed-chamber,  and,  in  order  to  attend  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  as  an  earl,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  April  9,  1689,  having  the  day  before  been  confti- 
tuted  firft  commiftioner  of  the  treafury.  He  had  likewife 
the  command  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horfe,  which  the 
city  of  London  had  raifed  for  the  public  fervice,  and  of 
which  his  majefty  was  colonel  :  but,  Nov.  1690,  he  was 
removed  from  his  poft  in  the  treafury.  June,  1697,  upon 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Henry,  earl  of  Peterborough,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  that  title ;  and,  upon  the  acceflion  of  queen 
Anne,  was  deligned  for  the  Weft  Indies,  being  inverted 
with  the  commiflion  of  captain-general  and  governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  command  of  the  army  and  fleet  for  that  expe¬ 
dition.  March  1705,  he  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council ; 
and  the  fame  year  declared  general  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces  lent  to  Spain,  and  joint*  admiral  of  the  fleet 
with  Sir  Cloud  fley  Shovell,  of  which,  the  year  following* 
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lie  had  the  foie  command,  Sir  Clouddey  remaining  in  the 
Britifh  Teas.  His  taking  Barcelona  with  an  handful  of 
men,  and  relieving  it  afterwards,  when  greatly  didrefled 
by  the  enemy;  his  driving  out  of  Spain  the  duke  of  An¬ 
jou  and  the  French  army,  which  confided  of  twenty-five 
thoufand  men,  though  his  own  troops  never  amounted  to 
ten  thoufand :  the  poU'eflion  he  gained  of  Catalonia,  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Valencia,  Arragon,  and  Majorca,  with  part  of 
Murcia  and  Cadile,  and  thereby  giving  opportunity  to  the 
earl  of  Galway  of  advancing  to  Madrid  without  a  blow  ; 
thefe  were  fuch  adonifhing  indances  of  valour,  prudence, 
and  conduct  in  military  affairs,  that,  notwithdanding  all  the  The  earl  of 

care  his  hidorian  declares  he  had  taken,  to  relate  what  pafied  r>eter^°' 

•  •  J  4  rough  scon- 

with  the  utmod  veracity  and  exadfnefs,  the  account  of  them  duaf  &c. 
has  more  the  air  of  romance  than  hidory.  p.  1,96. 

For  thefe  fervices  his  lordffiip  was  declared  general  in 
Spain  by  Charles  III.  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany  ; 
and,  that  war  being  looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  concluded, 
he  received  her  majedy’s  commidion  to  be  ambadador  ex¬ 
traordinary,  with  power  and  indrudfions  for  treating  and 
adjuding  all  matters  of  date  and  traffic  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  But,  whatever  were  the  caufes  of  his  being 
recalled  from  Spain,  his  condudt  there  was  judified  by  the 
houfe  of  lords,  Jan.  12,  1710-11  ;  who  refolved,  “  that  his 
u  lord/hip,  during  the  time  he  commanded  the  army  in  that 
kingdom,  had  performed  many  great  and  eminent  fer- 
<c  vices  ;  and  that,  if  the  opinion,  which  he  had  given  to 
u  the  council  of  war  at  Valencia,  had  been  followed,  it 
might  very  probably  have  prevented  the  misfortunes  that 
had  fince  happened  in  Spain  :  and  upon  this  foundation 
they  voted  thanks  to  his  lordfhip  in  the  mod  folemn  man¬ 
ner.”  In  1710,  and  17 11,  he  was  employed  in  embaf- 
fies  to  Vienna,  Turin,  and  feveral  of  the  courts  in  Italy. 

| On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
j  royal  regiment  of  horfe  guards;  and  being  general  of  the 
j  marines,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Northampton, 
was,  in  1713,  indalled  at  Windfor  a  knight  of  the  garter. 
jSoon  after  which  he  was  fent  ambadador  extraordinary  to 
the  king  of  Sicily,  and  to  negociate  affairs  with  other  Ita¬ 
lian  princes;  and,  March  1713-14,  was  made  governor  of 
the  idand  of  Minorca.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  he 
was  general  of  all  the  marine  forces  in  Great  Britain,  in, 
which  pod  he  was  likewife  continued  by  his  fuccedor.  He 
died  in  his  padage  to  Liffion,  whither  he  was  going  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  Odh  25,  17355  ag^d  77. 
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He  was  matter  of  mott  uncommon  qualities,  and  eminent, 
in  each  of  them  to  a  degree  which  might  have  been  a  fufH- 
cient  diftindlion  to  any  other  perfon  :  for,  to  the  greateft 
perfonal  courage  and  refolution,  he  added  all  the  arts  and 
addrefs  of  a  general ;  and  to  the  mott  lively  and  penetrating 
genius,  an  extent  of  knowledge  upon  almott  every  fubject 
of  importance  within  the  compafs  of  ancient  or  modern 
literature  :  and  even  his  6C  Familiar  Letters,”  inferted  among 
thofe  of  his  friend  Pope,  are  a  great  ornament  to  that 
colledlion. 


MORE  (Sir  Thomas),  chancellor  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  a  very  extraordinary  perfon,  was 
born  in  London,  1480.  He  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John 
Roper.  Efq;  More,  knt.  who  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King’s-bench, 
llffof%°r  an£^  a  man  rare  aLilities  and  integrity.  Sir  John  had  alfo 

Thomas  much  of  that  pleafant  turn  and  gaiety  of  wit,  for  which  his 
More,  col-  fon  was  afterwards  fo  diftinguifhed  ;  and,  as  a  fpecimen  of 
H^gent^i  l'  Camden  relates,  that  he  would  compare  the  danger  in 
Koddefdon,’  the  choice  of  a  wife,  to  that  of  putting  a  man's  hand  into. 

.  a  bag  full  of  fnakes,  with  only  one  eel  in  it  ;  where 
of°SirSTho-  may  ^nc^eec^  chance  to  light  of  the  eel,  but  it  is  an  hun- 
mas  More,  dred  to  one  he  is  flung  by  a  fnake.  However,  he  veil- 
3726,  Svo.  £Ured  to  put  his  hand  three  times  into  this  bag,  for  he 
ViuTho-  married  three  wives;  and  was  not  fo  ftung,  but  that  he 
ms  Mori,  made  a  fhift  to  live  to  almott  ninety  years;  and  then  did 
.  not  die  cf  old  age,  being  lufty  and  ftrong,  as  is  laid,  but  of 
4efdon,  p°.  2.  a  forfeit,  occafioned  by  eating  grapes.  Sir  'Thomas  was  by 
his  firtt  wife.  He  was  educated  in  London,  at  a  free- 
fchool,  called  St.  Anthony’s,  where  bifhop  Whitgift,  and 
other  eminent  men,  had  been  brought  up,  and  made  a  pro- 
grefs  in  grammar  learning,  fuitable  to  his  uncommon  parts 
and  application.  He  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  family  of 
cardinal  Morton,  bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor  of 
England  :  a  method  of  education  much  praHifed  in  thofe 
times  ;  although  the  being  taken  in  was  a  favour,  not  ufually 
granted  to  any  but  noblemen’s  fons,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
ftrong  teftimony  of  Sir  John  More’s  worth  and  merit.  The 
cardinal  was  infinitely  pleafed  with  his  ingenuous  mo- 
deft  y,  and  with  the  vivacity  and  quickncfs  of  his  wit,  of 
which  he  gave  furprifing  inftances  :  one  of  which  was,  that 
while  the  players  in  Chriftmas  holidays  were  acling  there, 
he  would  fometimes  fuddenly  ftep  in  among  them,  and,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  ftudy,  make  a  part  of  his  own,  to  the  high 
fatisfadlion  and  diverfien  of  the  audience;  infomuch  that  the 
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cardinal  ufed  frequently  to  fay  to  thofe  about  him,  that 
!  “  More,  whofoever  fhould  live  to  fee  it,  would  one  day 
44  prove  a  marvellous  man.” 

In  1497,  was  ^ent  to  Canterbury  college,  now  part  of 
Chrift-church,  in  Oxford;  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of 
Linacer  and  Grocyn,  upon  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  : 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  gave  fpecimens  of  a  maflerly 
fkill  in  both,  by  44  Epigrams  and  Tranflations,”  which  are 
printed  in  his  works.  After  two  years  fpent  at  Oxford, 
where  he  alfo  made  a  fuitable  progrefs  in  the  academical 
fludies,  as  rhetoric,  logic,  and  philofophy,  he  was  removed 
to  New-Inn,  London,  in  order  to  apply  to  the  law  ;  and 
foon  after  to  Lincoln’s -Inn,  where  he  continued  his  fludies 
till  he  became  a  barrifter.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  great 
and  illuftrious  man,  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  began  to  praHife  a  monkifh  difcipline  upon  himlelf ; 
Wearing  a  fbarp  fhirt  of  hair  next  to  his  fkin,  which  he 
never  after  left  entirely  off,  no,  not  when  he  was  lord  chan-. 

!  cellor.  This  may  ferve  to  fhew,  that  no  force  of  abilities, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  can  preferve  fome  men.  from 
falling  into  the  moft  contemptible  fuperftitions. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  a  burgefs  in  parliament. 

And  diftinguifhed  himfelf  remarkably  in  1503,  by  oppofing 
a  fubfidy  demanded  by  Henry  VII.  with  fuch  flrength  of 
argument,  that  it  was  actually  refufed  by  the  parliament. 

As  foon  as  the  vote  had  paffed  again  ft  it,  Mr.  Tyler,  one 
of  the  king’s  privy -council,  went  prcfently  from  the  houfe, 
and  told  his  majefty,  that  a  beardlefs  boy  had  overthrown  his 
purpofe.  The  king  refented  the  matter  fo  highly,  that  he 
would  not  be  fatisfied,  till  he  had  fome  way  revenged  it : 

And  fince  the  fon,  who  had  nothing,  could  lofe  nothing, 
he  devifed  a  caufelefs  quarrel  againft  the  father ;  and  fending 
him  to  the  Tower,  kept  him  there,  till  he  had  forced  a  fine 
of  1  oo  1.  from  him,  for  his  pretended  offence.  It  happened 
foon  after,  that  More,  coming  on  a  fuit  to  Eox,  bifbop  of 
Winchefter,  one  of  the  king’s  privy-council,  the  bifliop 
called  him  afide,  and,  pretending  great  kindnefs  to  him, 
promifed,  that  if  he  would  be  ruled  by  him,  he  would  not 
fail  to  reflore  him  to  the  king’s  favour  ;  intending,  as  was 
afterwards  conjectured,  to  draw  him  into  fome  confeflion 
of  his  offence,  fo  that  the  king  might  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  gratifying  his  difpleafure  againfl  him.  But  More,  Athen, 
going  from  the  bifliop,  fell  into  difeourfe  with  Mr.  Whit-  Ox0I> 
ford,  his  familiar  friend,  then  chaplain  to  the  bifhop,  and  vol‘  u 
afterwards  a  monk  of  Sion,  and  t©  him  related  what  the 
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b'fhop  propofed.  Whitford  counfelled  him  not  to  liden  tq 
the  bifhop’s  motion  :  “  for,’’  lays  he,  46  my  lord  and 

44  mailer,  to  ferve  the  king’s  turn,  will  not  flick  to  con- 
41  lent  to  the  death  of  his  own  father.”  Upon  this,  More 
went  no  more  to  the  bilhop,  and,  for  fear  of  worfe  confe- 
qucnces,  had  fome  thoughts  of  going  beyond  lea.  Witty 
this  view,  he  fludicd  the  French  ton  true,  and  cultivated  molt 
of  the  liberal  fciences,  as  mufic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
affronomy  :  he  likewife  made  himfelf  a  very  good  hiltorian  \ 
but  Henry  VII,  dying,  and  leaving  him  free  from  far¬ 
ther  apprehensions,  he  droppej  all  thoughts  of  travelling 
abroad. 

As  fq  on  as  he  had  put  on  the  bar-gown,  he  read  a  public 
lecture  in  the  church  of  Sf.  Lawrence  Old  Jewry,  upon  St. 
Auflin’s  treatife  u  De  civitate  Dei  in  which  he  did  not 
fo  much  difeufs  any  points  of  divinity,  as  explain  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  moral  philosophy,  and  clear  up  difficulties  in  hiftory. 
He  did  this  fo  incomparably  well,  that  everybody  of  note 
went  to  hear  him  ;  and  Grocyn  himfelf,  who  had  been  his 
ni after  in  Greek,  alfo  became  one  of  his  auditors.  He  was 
then  appointed  law  reader  at  Furnival’s  Inn,  which  place  he 
held  above  three  years  ;  and  afterwards  took  lodgings  near 
the  Charter* houfe,  and  wen{  through  all  the  fpiritual  exer- 
cifes  of  that  fociety,  but  without  engaging  in  a  vow  :  for 
though  he  once  felt  a  ftrong  inclination  to  take  the  order  of 
the  Francifcans,  as  well  as  the  priellhood,  he  had  good  rea- 
lons  for  declining  both.  One  was,  the  difficulty  he  found, 
after  all  the  difeipline  he  ufed,  to  preferve  his  challity  :  for 
which  reafon,  following  the  advice  of  Dr.  Collet,  dean  of 
St.  Paul’s,  whom  he  had  long  ago  chofen  for  his  ghoflly 
father,  he  engaged  in  a  marriage  with  Jane,  daughter  of  John 
Coif,  Efq ;  of  Nevf-Plall  in  Eflex  ;  and  fettling  his  wife  and 
family  at  Bucklerfbury,  he  attended  the  bufmefs  of  his  pro- 
feffion  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln’s-Inn,  wThere  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  he  was  called  to  the  bench,  and  had  read  there 
twice.  This  was  a  very  honourable  poll  at  that  time  ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  readings  are  quoted  by  lord  Coke,  as  uncon- 
tefled  authorities  in  the  law.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  1508,  judge  of  the  fherifPs  court  in  the  city  of 
London  ;  made  a  juftice  of  the  peace;  and  became  fo  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  pradlice  of  the  law,  that  there  was  fcarce  a  caufe 
cf  importance  tried  at  the  bar,  in  which  he  was  not  con- 
ttoper^Ufc  cerned.  Sir  T  homas  told  his  fon  Roper,  that  he  earned  by 
his  bufmefs  at  this  time,  with  a  good  confcience,  above 
^00 1.  a  year,  which  is  equal  to  fix  times  that  fum  now. 
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Meanwhile,  he  found  leifure  to  exercife  his  talents  in 
polite  literature ;  and,  in  the  height  of  this  hurry  of  bufi- 
hefs,  wrote  his  44  Utopia.5’  He  wrote  it  in  1516,  though 
the  firft  edition  that  feems  to  be  known  any  thing  of,  was  at 
Bafil,  in  1518.  In  this  fhort,  but  extraordinary  work,  he 
gave  his  mind  full  fcope,  and  confidered  mankind  and  reli¬ 
gion  with  a  freedom  which  bpcame  a  true  philofopher.  He 
feigns  44  Utopia55  to  be  one  of  thofe  countries  then  lately  dif- 
jcovered  in  America,  and  the  account  of  it  to  be  given  him 
by  one  Hythlodaeus,  a  Portuguefe,  who  failed  in  company 
with  Americus  Vefpucius,  the  firft  difcoverer  of  that  part  of 
the  world  :  under  which  character  he  delivers  his  own  fentU 
tments  and  opinions.  Before  he  had  finifhed  his  44  Utopia,55 
he  began  the  44  Hiftory  of  Richard  IIJ.”  but  it  was  never 
perfected,  and  is  efteemed  none  of  his  bell  pieces  :  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  inferted  in  Kennet’s  44  Complete  Hiftory  of  England.55 
More  cultivated  ^n  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  with  the  molt 
learned  men  of  that  age,  and  particularly  with  Erafmus, 
who,  of  all  the  foreigners,  deservedly  held  the  firft  place  in 
ais  affedlions,.  After  they  had  long  carried  on  a  correspond¬ 
ence  by  letters,  Erafmus  came  to  England,  on  purpofe  to 
ee  his  friend  :  upon  which  occafion  it  was  contrived,  that 
:hey  fhould  meet  at  the  lord  mayor’s  table  in  London,  before 
hey  were  inttoduced  to  each  other.  At  dinner,  happening 
p  fall  into  an  argument,  Erafmus  fo  fenftbly  felt  the  pecu¬ 
liar  fharpnefs  of  his  antagpnift’s  wit,  that  he  could  not  help 
peaking  out  into  this  expreftion,  44  Aut  tu  Morus  es,  aut 
4  nullus to  which  More  readily  replied,  44  Aut  tu  es 
l  Erafmus,  aut  diabolus.” 

Before  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Henry  VIII.  he  had 
>een  tv/ice  employed,  with  his  majefty’s  confent,  at  the 
uit  of  the  Englifh  merchants,  as  their  agent  in  lome  con- 
lderable  difputes  between  them  and  the  merchants  of  the 
iteel-yard  ;  and,  about  1516,  he  went  to  Flanders  with 
Fonftall,  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  Dr.  Knight,  commif- 
loners  for  renewing  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Hen- 
jy  VIII.  and  Charles  V.  then  only  archduke  of  Auftria. 
j  le  was  on  fome  occafion  at  Bruges,  when  an  arrogant  fel- 
|pw  fetup  there  a  challenge,  that  he  would  anfwer  any  quef- 
bon  which  could  be  propofed  to  him  in  any  art  whatfoevcr : 
[iP'on  which  Sir  Thomas  caufed  this  to  be  put  up,  44  An 
averia  capta  in  withernamia  ftnt  irreplegiabilia  ?”  Adding, 

!jhat  there  was  one  of  the  Englilh  ambalfador’s  retinue,  who 
'pas  ready  to  di.fpute  with  him  upon  it.  But  the  braggado¬ 
cio,  not  lb  much  as  underftanding  thofe  terms  of  our  com- 
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mon  law,  knew  not  what  to  anfwer  to  it ;  and  fo  was  made 
a  laughing-flock  to  the  whole  city.  Sir  Thomas’s  parts, 
learning,  ability  in  the  law,  and  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  bufinefs,  were  now  become  fo  well  known  to 
Henry  VIII.  that  he  ordered  cardinal  Wolfey  to  engage 
him  in  the  fervice  of  the  court.  With  this  view  the  cardi¬ 
nal  offered  him  a  penfion,  which  Sir  Thomas  then  refufed, 
as  not  thinking  it  equivalent  to  his  prefent  advantages  :  but 
the  king  foon  after  infilled  upon  his  entering  into  his  fervice, 
and,  for  want  of  a  better  vacancy,  obliged  him,  for  the  pre¬ 
fent,  to  accept  the  place  of  Mailer  of  the  Requells.  Within 
a  month  after  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
privy-council. 

In  1520,  he  was  made  treafurer  of  the  Exchequer;  and 
foon  after  this  bought  a  houfe  by  the  river-fide  at  Chelfea, 
where  he  fettled  with  his  family,  having  buried  his  firfl  v/ife, 
and  married  a  fecond.  With  all  his  excellent  endowments 
for  public  bufinefs,  Sir  Thomas  was  particularly  formed 
for  the  fweets  of  private  life  ;  and  the  king  having  once  ex¬ 
perienced  this  engaging  part  of  his  new  favourite’s  charac¬ 
ter,  grew,  as  was  the  temper  of  that  prince,  too  impatiently 
eager  of  his  converfation.  Thus,  when  the  king  had  per¬ 
formed  his  devotions  on  holidays,  he  ufed  to  fend  for  Sir 
Thomas  into  his  clofet,  and  there  confer  with  him,  fome- 
times  about  aflronomy,  geometry,  divinity,  and  other  parts 
of  learning,  as  well  as  about  his  own  affairs.  He  would 
frequently  in  the  night  carry  him  up  to  hi§  leads  on  the  top 
of  his  houfe,  and  difeourfe  with  him  about  the  motions  of 
the  planets  ;  and  becaufe  Sir  Thomas  was  of  a  very  pleafant 
difpofition,  the  king  and  queen  ufed  to  fend  for  him  after 
fupper,  or  in  fupper-time,  to  be  merry  with  them.  Sir 
Thomas  perceiving,  by  this  fondnefs,  that  he  could  not  once 
a  month  get  leave  to  go  home  to  his  wife  and  children,  or 
be  abfent  from  court  two  days  together,  began  fomewhat  to 
diffemble  his  nature,  and  gradually  to  difule  himfelf  from 
his  accullomed  mirth,  fo  that  he  was  no  more  fent  for  as  be¬ 
fore.  There  was  alfo  another  caufe  of  the  king’s  fondnefs 
for  More.  About  this  time,  the  king  was  preparing  his 
anfwer  to  Luther,  wherein  Sir  Thomas  affifted  his  ma- 
jefty,  by  calling  that  treatife  into  a  proper  method.  It  was 
publifhed  in  1521,  under  the  title  of,  u  Affertio  feptem 
4C  facramentorum  adverfus  M.  Lutherum,  & c.”  and,  in 
1:  523,  Sir  Thomas  publifhed,  written  by  himfelf,  t6  Re- 
44  fponfio  ad  convitia  M.  Lutheri  congefla  in  Henricum 
64  regem  Anglire.”  Notwithflanding  all  this  fondnefs,  Sir 
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Thomas  underftood  the  nature  of  his  mailer  very  well  ;  as 
!  the  following  relation  fufficiently  teftifies.  Once  on  a  time, 

!  the  king  came  unlooked-for  to  More’s  houfe  at  Chelfea, 
and  dined  with  him  ;  and  after  dinner  walked  with  him  in 
I  his  garden,  for  the  lpace  of  an  hour,  holding  his  arm  about 
|  his  neck.  As  foon  as  his  majeily  was  gone,  Mr.  Roper,  Sir 
Thomas’s  fon- in-law,  obferved  to  him  how  happy  he  was, 
fince  the  king  had  treated  him  with  fo  much  familiarity,  as 
he  had  never  feen  ufed  to  any  perfon  before,  except  cardinal 
|  Wolfey,  whom  he  once  faw  his  majefty  walk  with  arm  in 
arm.  “  I  thank  our  lord,”  anfwered  Sir  Thomas,  “  I  find  RoPer*s 
u  his  grace  my  very  good  lord  indeed  ;  and  I  believe  he 
^  doth  as  fingularly  favour  me  as  any  fubjedl  within  this  p.  4©. 

“  realm.  However,  foil  Roper,  I  may  tell  thee,  i  have 
“  no  caufe  to  be  proud  thereof :  for  if  my  head  would  win 
“  him  a  caflle  in  France,  it  fhould  not  fail  to  go.” 

In  1523,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
and,  foon  after,  fhewed  great  intrepidity  in  fruftrating  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  an  oppreflive  fublidy,  promoted  by  cardinal  Wolfey. 

:  The  cardinal  afterwards,  in  the  gallery  at  Whitehall,  com¬ 
plained  of  it  to  him,  and  faid,  Would  to  God  you  had 
“  been  at  Rome,  Mr.  More,  when  I  made  you  fpeaker.” 

To  which  Sir  Thomas  anfwered,  u  Your  grace  not  ofiend- 
“  ed,  fo  would  I  too.”  The  cardinal,  in  revenge,  moved 
the  king  to  fend  him  on  the  embafly  into  Spain,  in  1526  ; 
but  this  alfo  Sir  Thomas  found  means  to  avoid,  on  account 
of  his  health ;  which  his  majefty  accepted  as  a  fufficient  plea, 
faying,  “  It  is  not  our  meaning,  Mr.  More,  to  do  you  any 
“  hurt,  but  to  do  you  good  ;  we  will  think  of  fome  other, 
u  and  employ  your  fervice  otherwife.”  The  following  year 
he  was  joined,  with  feveral  other  officers  of  Rate,  to  car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey,  in  an  embafly  to  France  ;  and,  in  July 
1529,  he  fet  out  with  Tonftall,  on  another  to  Cambray. 

Before  he  went  on  this  laft  embafly,  the  king  founded  him 
upon  the  fubject  of  his  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
as  he  did  again  after  his  return  ;  but  did  not  receive  either 
time  an  anfwer  agreeable  to  his  inclinations.  Yet  his 
majefty ’s  fixed  refolution  in  that  point  did  not  hinder  him, 
upon  the  difgrace  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  from  intrufting  the 
great  feal  with  Sfr  Thomas,  which  wTas  delivered  to  him, 

Obf.  25,  1530.  This  favour  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  he  was  the  fi rft  layman  who  enjoyed  it :  but  the  truth  is, 
jit  was  apparently  conferred  with  a  view  of  engaging  him  to 
■approve  the  intended  divorce.  Accordingly,  he  entered  upon 
I  it  with  juft  appr.ehenfions  of  the  danger  to  which  it  would 
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£xpofe  him  on  that  account;  and,  after  he  had  executed  all 
the  duties  of  it  for  near  three  years,  with  a  moft  exemplary 
diligence,  a  true  magnanimity  of  fpirit,  and  a  moft  incor- 
rupted  integrity,  he  reiigned  it,  May  16,  1533.  ^id  *t 
with  g  view  to  his  own  fafety  ;  not  being  able  to  fatisfy  his 
confcience  concerning  the  invalidity  of  that  divorce,  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  which,  he  was  fenfible,  would  foon  fie  required 
of  him  by  the  nature  of  his  office.  I 

After  this,  he  refolved  never  to  engage  again  in  public 
bufmefs  :  he  palled  his  time  at  Chclfea  altogether  in  ftudy  : 
and  devotion,  not  without  fome  prefages  of  the  ftorm  which 
was  gathering  over  his  head.  Anne  Boleyn’s  coronation 
being  fixed  for  May  31,  1533,  all  fair  means  were  ufed  to 
win  him  over;  and,  when  thele  proved  ineftedlual,  rccourfe 
was  had  to  threats  and  terrors.  In  the  enfuing  parliament, 
a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  attainting  him, 
as  well  as  his  friend  bifhop  Fifher  and  fome  others,  of 
mifprifion  of  treafon,  for  countenancing  and  encouraging 
Elizabeth  Barton,  the  famous  nun  of  Kent,  in  her  treafon- 
;^ble  practices  :  but,  upon  examination,  his  innocence  in  that 
matter  fo  clearly  appeared,  that  his  enemies  were  obliged  to 
ftrike  his  name  out  of  the  bill.  Several  other  accufations 
were  brought  againft  him  with  the  fame  ill  fucccfs,  till  the 
act  of  fupremacy  was  palled  in  1 5 34*  when  thy  oath  enjoined  1  I 
by  that  a£t  being  tendered  to  him  about  a  month  after,  he 
refufed  to  take  it.  Hereupon  he  was  firft  taken  into  the 
cuftody  of  the  abbot  of  Weftminfter;  and,  upon  a  fecond 
refufal  four  days  after,  comniitted  prifoner  to  the  Tower 
of  London.  His  reputation  and  credit  being  very  great  in 
the  kingdom,  and  much  being  apprehended  from  his  conduct 
at  that  critical  conjuncture,  all  arguments  that  could  be  de¬ 
viled  were  alleged  to  him  by  abp.  Cranmer,  and  others, 
to  perfuade  him  to  a  compliance  ;  and  many  fair  promifes 
were  made  from  the  king,  to  induce  him  thereto :  but  no¬ 
thing  could  prevail.  After  he  had  lain,  therefore,  fifteen 
months  in  prifon,  he  was  arraigned,  tried,  and  found 
guilty,  fpr  denying  the  king’s  fupremacy;  and  accordingly 
condemned  tp  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  his 
head  to  be  ftuck  on  a  pole  upon  London  bridge.  But  this 
fentence,  on  account  of  the  high  office  he  had  borne, 
was,  all  but  the  laft  particular,  changed  by  the  king  into 
beheading;  which  was  executed  July  5,  1535,  on  Tower- 
hill.  1  hat  gaiety  of  fpirit  and  innocent  mirth,  which 
had  fo  diftinguilhed  him  in  his  life,  did  not  forfake  him  in 
his  laft  moments.  Going  up  the  fcaifold^  which  feemed  to 
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| him  fo  weak  as  if  it  was  ready  to  fall,  he  faid  merrily  to  the 
;  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  1  pray  you,  Mr.  lieutenant,  fee 

me  fafe  up  ;  and  for  my  coming  down,  let  me  fhift  for 
myfelf.”  After  his  prayers  were  ended,  he  turned  to  the 
executioner,  and  faid  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  66  Pluck 
“  up  thy  fpirits,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine  office. 

!“  My  neck  is  very  fhort ;  take  heed,  therefore,  thou  ftrike 
46  not  awry,  for  thine  own  credit’s  fake. ”  Then  laving  his 
head  upon  the  block,  he  bid  the  executioner  flay  till  he  had 
removed  his  beard,  faying,  44  My  beard  has  never  committed 
“  any  treafon  ;”  and  immediately  received  the  fatal  blow. 

I  Mr.  Addifon,  after  defcanting  on  this  behaviour,  obferves,  Spectator,, 
(that  44  what  was  only  phiiofophy  in  this  extraordinary  man,  349- 
4C  would  be  phrenzy  in  one  who  does  not  refembie  him  as 
44  well  in  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  temper,  as  in  the  fandlity 
44  of  his  life  and  manners.’’ 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  author  of  many  and  various 
works,  though  nothing  but  his  44  Utopia”  has  long  been 
read  ;  which  is  owing  to  their  having  been  chiefly  of  the 
polemic  kind,  and  written  in  defence  of  a  caufe  which  could 
not  be  fupported.  His  Englifh  works  were  collected  and 
publifhed  by  the  order  of  queen  Mary,  in  1557  ;  his  Latin, 
at  Bafil,  in  1563,  and  at  Louvain  in  1566.  It  is  univer- 
fally  agreed,  that  he  was  admirably  (killed  in  every  branch 
of  polite  learning.  44  More  had,”  fays  a  learned  author,  JortirTs  Life 
if  ever  man  had,  what  is  called  verfatile  ingemum ,  and  ^  Ua(nu,,» 
was  capable  of  excelling  in  any  way  to  which  he  would  101>'h^a* 
apply  himfelf.  Pie  was  no  bad  poet,  and  might  have  been 
a  better,  if  he  had  paid  more  affiduous  court  to  theMufes. 

He  compofed  a  poem  upon  the  coronation  of  Henry  VIII. 
which  is  a  genteel  compliment  to  that  prince  and  to  his 
queen,  and  a  mod  fevere  fatire  upon  the  reign  of  his  avar 
ricious  and  rapacious  father.  He  concludes  the  dedication 
of  it  with  thefe  emphatical  words  :  c  Vale,  princeps  illuf- 
r‘4  triffime,  &  (quinovus  ac  rarus  regum  titulus)  amantiffime.’ 

14  — More,”  fays  bifhop  Burnet,  44  was  the  glory  of  his  age;  Hift.  of  the 
‘4  and  his  advancement  was  the  king’s  honour  more  than  his 
own,  who  was  a  true  Chriftian  philofopher.  He  thought 
the  caufe  of  the  king’s  divorce  was  juft  ;  and,  as  long  as  it 
was  profecuted  at  the  court  of  Rome,  fo  long  he  favoured 
it ;  but  when  he  faw  that  a  breach  with  that  court  was  like 
to  follow,  he  left  the  poft  he  was  in  with  a  fuperior  great- 
44  nefs  of  mind.  It  was  a  fall  great  enough,  to  retire  from 
that  into  a  private  ftate  of  life  ;  but  the  carrying  matters 
fo  far  againft  him  as  the  king  did,  was  one  of  the  jufteft 
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cc  reproaches  of  that  reign.  More’s  fuperftition  feems  in- 
44  deed  contemptible;  but  the  conftancy  of  his  mind  was 
4C  truly  wonderful.”-— 44  More  received  the  fentence  of  con- 
44  damnation  with  that  equal  temper  of  mind,  which  he 
44  had  xliewed  in  both  conditions  of  life,  and  then  fet  him- 
44  felf  wholly  to  prepare  for  death;  which  was  fo  little 
44  terrible  to  him,  that  his  ordinary  facetioufnefs  remained 
44  with  him  even  upon  the  fcafFold.  In  his  youth  he  had 
44  freer  thoughts  of  things,  as  appears  by  his  4  Utopia,’  and 
46  his  4  Letters  to  Erafmus’  :  but  afterwards  he  became  fuper- 
44  ftitloufly  devoted  to  the  interefts  and  paffions  of  the  popifh 
44  clergy ;  and  as  he  ferved  them  when  he  was  in  authority* 
44  even  to  afli'ft’  them  in  all  their  cruelties,  fo  he  employed  his 
44  pen  in  the  fame  caufe.”  It  does  not  appear,  that  any 
Proteftant  was  put  to  death  for  his  opinions  during  More’s 
chancellor/hip;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  was  very 
bitter  againfl  them,  and  ufed  all  means  to  difcountenance 
and  fupprefs  them.  It  is  remarked  by  Atterbury,  that  in 
his  4t  Anfwer  to  Luther”  he  has  forgot  himfelf  fo,  as  to 
44  throw  out  the  greateft  heap  of  nafly  language  that,  per- 
44  haps,  ever  was  put  together ;  and  that  the  book  through- 
44  out  is  nothing  but  downright  ribbaldry,  without  a  grain 
44  of  reafon  to  fupport  it,  and  gave  the  author  no  other  re- 
44  putation,  but  that  of  having  the  beft  knack  of  any  man  in 
44  Lurope,  at  calling  bad  names  in  good  Latin,  &c.  The  like 

44  cenfure  do  his  Englifli  tradts  againft  Tindal;  BarneSj 

44  & c.  deferve.”  That  More  had  freer  thoughts  of  things 
when  he  was  young,  is  indifputahle  :  and  feveral  parts  of  his 
44  Utopia”  may  be  called  Freethinking,  in  the  bad  fenfe  of 
that  word.  But  to  extra dt  one  paflage  more  from  Burnet : 
44  More  was  no  divine  at  all ;  and  it  is  plain  to  any  that 
•  44  read  his  writings,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  antiquity; 
44  beyond  the  quotations  he  found  in  the  canon  law,  and  in 

44  the  mafter  of  the  fentences  ;  only  he  had  read  feme  of 

44  St.  Auftin’s  treatifes  :  for,  upon  all  points  of  co n trove rfy; 
44  he  quotes  only  what  he  found  in  thefe  colledlions.  Nor 
44  was  he  at  all  converfant  in  the  critical  learning  upon 
44  the  feriptures  :  but  his  peculiar  excellency  in  writing  was, 
44  that  he  had  a  natural  eafy  expreffion,  and  prefented  all 
44  the  opinions  of  Popery  with  their  fair  hde  to  the  reader; 
44  difguifing  or  concealing  the  black  fide  of  them  with  great 
44  art;  and  was  no  lefs  dexterous  in  expofing  all  the  ill  con- 
44  fequences  that  v/ould  follow  on  the  dodlrine  of  the  re- 
44  formers ;  and  had,  upon  all  occafions,  great  ftore  of  plea- 
44  fant  tales,  which  he  applied  wittily  to  his  purpofe.  And 
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|  *c  in  this  confifts  the  great  ftrength  of  his  writings,  which 
c<  were  defigned  rather  for  the  rabble,  than  for  learned  men, 

“  But  for  juftice,  contempt  of  money,  humility,  and  a  true 
|  cc  generofity  of  mind,  he  was  an  example  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.”  His  Chriftian  perfedtion  to©,  we  may  add,  was 
|  fuch  as  made  him  an  honour  to  the  Chriftian  caufe  in  general, 
i  It  is  true,  he  declared  upon  the  fcaffold  that  he  died  in  and  for 
the  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome  [a]  ;  but  any  church  might 
i  have  wifhed  him  theirs :  and  therefore  that  church  hath  placed 
i  him,  not  without  reafon,  among  the  brighteft  of  her  mar- 
j  tyrs.  In  the  mean  time,  great  as  his  qualities  were,  he  is 
|  charged  with  having  had  fome  foibles ;  the  principal  of  which 
1  feems  to  have  been,  too  great  an  affectation  of  fingularity. 
j  He  ufed,  as  Erafmus  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  wear 
!  his  gown  awry  upon  one  fhoulder,  which  made  one  {boul¬ 
der  appear  higher  than  the  other.  Abp.  Cranmer  too  feems 

to  have  been  of  this  mind,  that  Sir  Thomas  was  fomewhat 
i  *  * 

,  conceited,  and  more  than  ordinarily  defirous  of  efteem  :  and 
I  therefore,  in  a  point  where  he  had  once  declared  his  mind, 
he  would  not  vary  therefrom,  for  fear  of  blemifhing  his 
fame  and  reputation.  The  levity  of  his  wit  is  eenfured  by  Hiftory  of 
lord  Herbert;  and  his  zeal  againft  the  Reformers  tranfported  H-n^vli!1 
him  into  fome  unbecoming  and  unjuftifiabje  meafures.  p.  -44,, 

Something  muft  be  faid  of  his  family.  By  his  firft  wife 
he  had  four  children,  who  all  furvived  him  ;  three  daughters 
and  one  fon,  named  John,  after  his  grandfather.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  had  the  three  daughters  firft,  and  his  wife  very  much 
defired  a  boy:  at  laft  fhe  brought  him  this  fon  ;  who  proving 
little  better  than  an  idiot,  Sir  Thomas  faid  to  his  lady, 

I  “  Thou  haft  prayed  fo  long  for  a  boy,  that  thou  haft  one 
;  cc  now,  who  will  be  a  boy  as  long  as  he  lives.”  However* 
he  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  by  which 
'  his  natural  parts  feem  to  have  been  much  improved.  Among 
I  Erafmus’s  letters,  there  is  one  written  to  him,  in  which  he 
'  is  ftyled  “  optimae  fpei  adolefcens”  by  Erafmus  ;  who  alfo 
1  inferibed  to  him  the  Nux  of  Ovid,”  and  “  an  account  of 
!  Ariftotle’s  works,”  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
|  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  refilling  the  fame  oath  of  fu- 
:  premacy,  and  condemned,  but  afterwards  pardoned  and  fetJ 
|  at  liberty ;  which  favour  he  did  not  long  lurvive.  He  was 
married  very  young  to  a  Yorkfhire  heirefs,  by  whom  he 
!  had  five  fons.  His  eldeft  fon  Thomas  had  a  fon  of  the- 

I  '  [a]  A  letter  of  his,  relating  to  a  fin-  fhevvs  that  fome  dawnings^of  good  fenfe 

gular  religious  phrenzy  at  Coventry,  broke  in  upon  his  general  attachment  to 
i  preferred  in  the  “  Bibliotheca  Topo-  the  fuperhitions  in  which  he  had  been 
*  graphica  Britannica/*  No.  XVIF,  educated,  and  to  which  he  fell  amartyr. 
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fame  namd,  who,  being  a  moft  zealous  Roman  Catholic^ 
gave  the  family  efiate  to  his  younger  brother,  and  too& 
orders  at  Rome  ;  from  whence,  by  the  Pope’s  command,  he 
came  a  miflionary  into  England.  Pie  afterwards  lived  at 
Rome  ;  whebe,  and  in  Spain,  he  negociated  the  affairs  of 
the  Englifh  clergy  at  his  own  expence.  He  died,  aged 
fifty-nine  years,  hi  April  1625;  and  two  years  after  was 
printed  in  4to,  with  a  dedication  to  Henrietta  Maria,  king 
*  Reprinted  Charles  the  Firff’s  queeh,  his  6C  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
l\o/Z6’  his  great  grandfather.  The  learned  author  of  the  “  Life 
tc  of  Erafmus”  fays,  that  Ct  this  Mr.  More  was  a  narrow- 
Tortin,  &c.  “  minded  zealot,  and  a  very  fanatic;”  and  afterwards  adds; 
vol.i,  very  juftly,  that  “  there  is  no  relying  on  fuch  authors  as 
F-I74*  I77>  “  thefe,  unlefs  they  cite  chapter  and  verfe.” 

As  for  Sir  Thomas’s  daughters,  the  eldeft  of  them,  Mar¬ 
garet,  was  married  to  William  Roper,  Efq;  of  Well-Hall, 
in  the  parifh  of  Eltham,  in  Kent;  who  wrote  the  “  Life” 
of  his  father-in-law,  which  was  publifhed  by  Hearne  at 
Oxford,  in  1716,  8vo.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine  parts  and 
amiable  qualities,  and  feems  to  have  been  to  More  what 
Tullia  was  to  her  father  Cicero,  his  delight  and  comfort. 
The  greatefi  care  was  taken  of  her  education ;  and  fhe  be¬ 
came  learned  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  but 
in  mufic,  arithmetic,  and  other  fciences.  She  wrote  twTo 
“  Declamations”  in  Englifh,  which  her  father  and  fhe 
turned  into  Latin  ;  and  both  fo  elegantly,  that  it  was  hard  to 
determine  which  was  heft.  She  wrote  alfo  a  treatife  of  the 
Four  lafi  Things  and  by  her  fagacity  corredted  a  cor¬ 
rupt  place  in  “  St.  Cyprian,”  reading  “  nervos  finceritatis,” 
for  cc  nifi  vos  finceritatis.”  Eralmus  wrote  a  letter  to  her, 
as  to  a  woman  famous  not  only  for  virtue  and  piety,  but  alfo 
for  true  and  folid  learning.  Cardinal  Pole  was  fo  affected 
with  the  elegance  of  her  Latin  Ryle,  that  he  could  not  at 
firfi  believe  what  he  read  to  be  penned  by  a  woman.  "This 
defervedly  illufirious  lady  died  in  1544,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Dunfian’s  church  in  Canterbury,  with  her  father’s  head 
in  her  arms,  according  to  her  defire  :  for  fhe  had  found 
means  to  procure  his  head,  after  it  had  remained  upon  Lcn- 
don-bridge  fourteen  days,  and  had  carefully  preferved  it  ia 
a  leaden  box,  till  there  was  an  opportunity  of  conveying  it! 
to  Canterbury,  to  the  burying-place  of  the  Ropers  in  the 
church  above  mentioned.  Of  five  children  which  fhe 
brought,  there  was  a  daughter  Mary,  as  famous  for  parts 
and  learning  almofi  as  herfelf.  This  Mary  was  one  of  the 
gentlewomen,  as  they  were  then  called,  of  queen  Mary’s 
privy  chamber.  She  tranflated  into  Englifh  part  of  her 
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I  grandfather's  cc  Expofition  of  the  pafffon  of  our  Saviour  •” 
;  and  alfo  54  Eufebius’s  Ecclefiadical  Hillory”  from  the  Greek 
I  into  Latin  :  but  this  latter  tranflation  was  never  publifhed, 
i  being  anticipated  by  45  Chriflopherfon’s  Verfion.” 

Sir  Thomas  had  no  children  by  his  fecond  wife,  who  fur- 
j  viving  him  was  obliged  to  quit  the  houfe  at  Chelfea,  his  eflate 
I  being  feized  as  a  forfeiture  by  the  crown  ;  but  the  king  al~ 

!  lowed  her  an  annuity  of  20  1.  for  her  life. 


MORE  (Dr.  Henry),  an  eminent  Engl i fh  divine  and  Life  of 
jphilofopher,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Alexander  More,  Efq; 
and  born  at  Grantham  in  Lincolnfhire,  Ocl.  12,  1614.  Richard 
His  parents,  being  great  Calvinids,  took  efpecial  care  to  breed  WnH.re&n* 
up  their  fon  in  Calvinidic  principles  5  and  with  this  defign  ^  Vfnalrt- 
kept  him  under  a  private  mailer  of  their  own  perfuafibn,  {hire,  1710? 
under  whofe  direction  he  continued  till  he  was  fourteen  8V0» 
years  of  age.  Then,  at  the  in  (ligation  of  his  Uriels,  who 
difeerned  in  him  very  uncommon  talents,  he  was  fent  to 
Eaton- fchool,  in  order  to  be  perfected  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  ;  carrying  with  him  a  flridl  charge  not 
tp  recede  from  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been  fo  care- 


fuily  trained.  But  neither  there,  nor  any  where  elfe,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  philosophical  works,  could  he 
ever  fwallow  that  hard  do&rine  concerning  late,  or  Cal¬ 
vinidic  predeflination  ;  and  although  his  uncle,  when  he 
came  to  know  of  his  difputing  about  it,  not  only  chid  him 
feverely,  but  even  threatened  him  with  correction  and  a  rod,* 
for  his  immature  philofophifing  in  fuch  matters  ;  yet  he  fairly 
difearded  it,  before  he  left  Eaton,  being  firmly  perfuadedj 
young  as  he  was,  that  fuch  tenets  were  utterly  inconfillent 
with  the  juft  ice  and  goodnefs  of  God. 

Though  this  revolt  from  Calvinifm  created,  as  We  may 
imagine,  no  fmall  uneafinefs  and  difappointment  in  his  pa¬ 
rents,  yet  on  account  of  his  great  parts,  and  the  very  un¬ 
common  progrefs  he  made  in  literature,  it  was  refolved  to 
go  on  with  his  education  :  and  accordingly,  in  1631,  after 
he  had  (pent  three  years  at  Eaton,  he  was  admitted  of  Chrift’s 
college  in  Cambridge,  and,  at  his  own  earned  fo'licitationsj 
under  a  tutor  that  was  no  CalvinifL  Here  he  plunged  him- 
felf  immediately  over  head  and  cars  in  philofophv,  and  ap¬ 
plied" himfelf  to  the  Works  of  Ariftotle,  Cardan,  Julius  Sea- 
j  tiger,  and  other  eminent  philosophers  :  all  which  he  read 
over,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of,  before  he  took  his  bache¬ 
lor  of  arts  degree,  which  was  in  1635.  But  thefe  did  not 
j  an fwer  his  expectations  ;  their  manner  of  philofophifing  did 
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not  fall  in  with  his  peculiar  turn  and  temper  of  mind  ;  liof 
did  he  feel  any  of  that  high  delight,  which  he  had  promifed 
himfelf  from  thefe  iludies.  T  his  difappointment,  therefore, 
put  him  upon  fearching  for  what  he  wanted  in  the  Platonic 
writers  and  myflic  divines*,  fuch  as  Marfilius  Ficinus,  Plo¬ 
tinus,  Trifmegiftus,  &c.  and  here  he  found  his  much- 
longed-for  treafure.  But  amonp-  all  the  writings  of  this 
kind,  there  was  none  which  fo  much  pierced  and  affedted 
him,  as  that  little  book,  with  which  Luther  was  fo  prodi- 
h^Ph^0  gioufly  pleafed,  intituled,  44  Theologia  Germanica.”  44  That 
phicai  °  “  precept  particularly, ”  fays  he,  44  which  this  author  fcr 
works  in  44  mightily  inculcates,  viz,  that  we  Ihould  thoroughly  put 

Latin.  cc  oik  anc|  extinguifh  our  own  proper  will  ;  and  that,  being 

44  thus  dead  to  ourfelves,  we  may  live  alone  to  God,  and  do 
44  all  things  whatfoever  by  his  inftindf,  or  plenary  permif-  | 
44  lion,  was  fo  connatural  and  agreeable  to  my  moft  inti  - 
44  mate  reafon  and  confcience,  that  I  could  not  of  any  thing 
44  whatfoever  be  more  clearly  and  certainly  convinced.  This 
64  fe/ife,  however,  left  any  man  fhould  recur  to  that  infipid 
44  and  idle  expreflion,  quales  legimus ,  tales  fumus ,  fuch  as 
44  vve  read,  fuch  we  are,  that  truly  golden  book  did  not  then 
44  hdf  implant  in  my  foul,  but  ftruck  and  roufed  it  as  it 
44  were  out  of  a  fleep  in  me  ;  which  it  did  verily,  as  in  a  f 
44  moment,  or  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. ”  This  44  Theologia 
44  Germanica”  was  written  by  one  John  Taulerus,  aDomi-' 
nican  monk,  in  the  14th  century  ;  and  who,  being  thought 
to  be  favoured  with  revelations  from  heaven,  was  llyled  the 
44  illuminated  divine. ”  He  preached  chiefly  at  Cologne  and 
Strafburg,  and  died  in  1361.  His  book,  written  in  Ger¬ 
man,  was  tranflated  into  Latin,  firft  by  Surius,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  Sebaflian  Cailalio;  and  it  went  through  a  great 
number  of  editions  from  1518  to  1700,  when  it  was  printed 
in  French  at  Amflcrdam. 

But  to  go  on  with  Dr.  More.  The  pretenfions  which 
thofe  authors  make  of  arriving  at  extraordinary  degrees  of 
illumination  by  their  inflitutes,  entirely  captivated  his  fancy: 
he  purfued  their  method  with  great  ferioufnefs  and  intenfe 
application ;  and  in  three  or  four  years,  had  reduced  himfelf 
to  fo  thin  a  ftate  of  body,  and  began  to  talk  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  of  experiences  and  communications,  as  brought  him 
into  a  fufpicion  of  being  touched  with  enthufiafm.  In  1640, 
he  compofed  his  44  Pfycho  Zoi’a,  or  Life  of  the  Soul  •/*  which, 
with  an  addition  of  other  poems,  he  republifhed  in  1647? 

8 vo,  under  the  title  of  44  Philofophical  Poems,”  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  father.  He  takes  notice  in  the  dedication,  that 
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his  father  ufed  to  read  to  his  children  *orT$^mter  nights 
ct  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,”  with  which  our  author  was 
highly  delighted,  and  which  ttrft  tuned  his  Tars  to  poetry. 
In  1639,  he  had  taken  his  matter  of  arts  degree;  and,  being 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  became  tutor  to  feveral  per- 
ions  of  great  quality.  One  of  thefe  was  Sir  John  Finch, 
whofe  ttfter  lady  Conway  may  be  called  another  of  the 
doctor’s  pupils  at  a  dittance,  or  out  of  college.  This  lady, 
iwhofe  genius  and  temper  was  nearly  related  to  his  own,  had 
jthe  misfortune  to  fall  into  Quaker ifm  ;  from  which  he  la¬ 
boured  many  years  to  reclaim  her,  but  without  fuccefs.  He 
had  a  great  etteem  for  her  :  he  drew  up  fome  of  his  cc  Trea- 
w  tifes”  at  her  particular  requett  ;  and  fhe,  in  return,  left 
him  a  legacy  of  400I.  He  compofed  others  of  his  works  at 
Ragley,  the  feat  of  her  lord  in  Warwickfhire,  where,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  he  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  time.  He  met 
lere  with  two  extraordinary  perfons,  the  famous  Van  Hel- 
mont,  and  the  no  lefs  famous  Valentine  Greatrakes  ;  for,  it 
eems,  lady  Conway  was  frequently  aftticled  with  violent 
)ains  in  her  head,  and  thefe  two  perfons  were  called  in  at 
lifferent  times  to  try  their  powers  upon  her ;  and  at  latt  Van 
delmont  lived  in  the  family.  There  was  once  a  defign  of 
minting  fome  remains  of  this  lady  after  her  death  ;  and  the 
>reface  was  adtually  written  by  our  author  under  the  perfon 
•f  Van  Helmont :  in,  which  difguife  he  draws  her  character 
vith  fo  much  addrefs,  that  the  moft  rigid  Quaker  would  fee 
very  thing  he  could  wifh  for  in  it,  and  yet  the  foberett 
ttiriftian  be  intirely  fatisfied  wTith  it.  It  is  printed  at  large  in  p 
us  life. 

In  1675,  he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  GIou- 
efter,  being  collated  to  it  by  lady  Conway’s  brother,  lord 
'inch,  who  was  then  chancellor  of  England,  and  after¬ 
wards  earl  of  Nottingham  ;  but  foon  refigned  it  to  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Fowler,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  on  whom  it 
was  conferred  at  his  requett.  It  was  thought  to  be  with 
iis  view  that  Dr.  More  accepted  of  this  preferment,  it 
king  the  only  one  he  could  ever  be  prevailed  on  to  accept, 

|  ter  he  had  devoted  himfelf  to  a  college  life,  which  he  did 
kry  early :  fo$,  in  1642,  he  refigned  the  redicry  of  In- 
bldfby  in  Lincolnfhire,  foon  after  he  had  been  prefented  to 
j  by  his  father,  who  had  bought  the  perpetual  adowfcn  of 
for  him.  Here  he  made  himfelf  a  paradife,  as  he  exprelles 
j  and  he  was  lb  fearful  of  hurting  it  by  any  change  in  his 
kefent  fituation,  that  he  even  declined  the  matterfhip  of 
s  own  college,  into  which,  it  is  faid?  he  might  have  been 
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elected  in  1654,  in  preference  to  Dr.  Cudworth.  No  won¬ 
der  after  this,  that  he  withftood  all  the  courtfhip  that  was 
made  to  him,  to  accept  of  feveral  confiderable  promotions 
in  Ireland,  as  the  deanery  of  Chrift-church  in  Dublin, 
and  the  provoftfhip  of  the  college  there,  as  well  as  the 
deanry  of  St.  Patrick’s  ;  which  had  no  power  over  him,  al¬ 
though  he  was  allured  thefe  were  defigned  only  to  pave  the 
way  to  fomething  higher,  there  being  two  bifhoprics  in 
view  offered  to  his  choice,  one  of  v/hich  was  valued  at  I 
1500 1.  per  annum.  This  open  attempt  to  draw  him  into 
Ireland  proving  inefficient,  a  very  good  bifhopric  was  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  in  England  ;  and  his  friends  got  him  as  far  as 
Whitehall,  in  order  to  kifs  his  majefty’s  hand  for  it  :  but  as 
foon  as  he  underftood  the  bufinefs,  which  had  hitherto  been 
concealed  from  him,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  ftir  a 
ffep  farther. 

And  as  nothing  could  tempt  him  from  the  ftudious  retire¬ 
ment  he  had  chofen,  fo  by  good  fortune  the  violent  times 
he  lived  in  did  not  drive  him  from  it;  although  he  had 
made  himfelf  obnoxious,  by  conffantly  denying  the  cove¬ 
nant.  He  faw  and  lamented  the  miferies  of  his  country; 
but  in  general,  Archimedes  like,  he  was  fo  bufy  in  his 
chamber,  as  to  mind  very  little  what  was  doing  without. 
He  had  a  great  efteem  for  Des  Cartes,  with  whom  he  held 
a  correfpondence  upon  feveral  points  of  his  philofophy.  He 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  w'riting  of  books  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  his  parts  and  learning  were  univerfally  ad¬ 
mired.  On  this  account  he  was  called  into  the  Roval  So- 
ciety,  with  a  view  of  giving  reputation  to  it,  before  its 
eftablifhment  by  the  royal  charter ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
was  propofed  as  a  candidate  by  Dr.  Wilkins  ^and  Dr,  Cud- 
worth,  the  4th  of  June,  1661,  and  elected  fellow  foon  after. 
His  writings  were  in  prodigious  vogue  :  Mr.  Chilhull,  an 
eminent  bookfeller,  declared,  that  for  twenty  years  toge¬ 
ther,  after  the  return  of  Charles  II.  the  cc  Myftery  of  godlf 
nets,”  and  Dr.  More’s  other  works,  ruled  all  the  bookfellerf 
in  London  :  and  a  very  remarkable  teftimony  of  their  efteerr 
was  given  by  John  Coekfhuit  of  the  Inner-Temple,  Efq 
who  by  his  laft  will  left  300I.  to  have  three  of  his  principa 
pieces  tranflated  into  Latin.  Thefe  v/ere  his  ct  Myftery  0 
4C  godlinefs,”  u  Myflery  of  Iniquity,”  and  his  “  Philofo 
l’ophical  Collections.”  This  legacy  induced  our  authort* 
put,  together  with  thefe,  the  reft  of  his  Englifh  works  whicl 
he  thought  worth  printing  into  that  language  ;  and  the  whol 
collection  >vas  publiihed  in  1 6  / 9 ?  in  three  large  volume1 
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(folio.  In  undertaking  the  tranflation  himfelf.  his  defign  was 
to  appropriate  Mr.  Cockfhuit’s  legacy  to  the  founding  of 
(three  fcholarfhips  in  ChriL’s  college  ;  but  they  could  not  be 
(printed  and  published  without  confuming  the  greateft  part 
of  it,  and  fo  the  fociety  was  deprived  of  the  intended  bene¬ 
faction.  However,  he  made  up  this  lofs  to  the  college  by 
other  donations  in  his  life  time,  and  by  the  perpetuity  of 
the  reClory  of  Ingoldfby,  which  he  left  to  it  by  his  will, 
jHe  died  Sept,  i,  1687,  in  his  73d  year;  and  was  buried 
'in  the  chapel  of  his  college,  where  lie  alfo  Mr.  Mede  and 
|  Dr.  Cudworth,  two  other  contemporary  ornaments  of  that 
;  foundation. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  for  flature  inclining  to  tallnefs  ; 

,  thin,  but  well  proportioned ;  his  countenance  ferene  and 
j  lively,  and  his  eye  vivid  as  an  eagle’s.  His  picture  was 
1  twice  drawn,  and  the  print  of  it  prefixed  to  his  writings, 
j  The  flrft  of  thefe  draughts,  placed  before  his  “  Theologi- 
|u  cal”  volume,  was  not  well  executed  :  but  the  fecond  by 
Loggan  is,  we  are  told,  more  exaCt  and  like.  His  temper 
was  fanguine,  with  a  large  mixture  of  melancholy ;  yet  at 
certain  feafons  he  would  be  gay,  and  abound  with  pleafantries. 

After  finifning  fome  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  was  much 
fatigued,  he  once  laid  well  enough:  ct  Now,  for  thefe  three 
months,  I  will  neither  think  a  wife  thought,  nor  fpeak 
a  wife  word,  nor  do  an  ill  thing.”  He  was  fubjeCt  to 
ecftatic  rapturous  warmths,  during  which  he  was  fo  entirely 
fwallowed  up  in  joy  and  happinefs,  that  Mr.  Norris  ffyles  Norris’s 
him  the  “  Intellectual  Epicure  :”  and  the  fenfrbility  of  his  Mlfcella- 
nature  was  fuch,  that,  as  we  are  allured  by  the  writer  of  his  nieS}  p'  73‘ 
life,  when  he  diverted  himfelf,  as  he  frequently  did,  with 
playing  on  the  theorbo,  a  folemn  inftrument,  the  power 
of  the  mufic,  added  tp  the  rapturous  pleafure  of  his  thoughts, 
has  fometimes  been  fo  overcomingly  great,  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  defifl.  In  the  mean  time,  men  of  all  principles 
and  parties  have  agreed  to  (peak  well  of  him.  Bifhop  Burnet  Hiftory  of 
calls  him  “an  open-hearted  and  fincere  Chriftian  philo- *VS  own  . 
u  fopher,  who  ftudied  to  eftablifh  men  in  the  great  prin-  times* vo  'u 
u  ciples  of  religion  agajnft  Atheifm,  which  was  then  be- 
ginning  to  gajn  ground,  chiefly  by  reafon  of  the  hy- 
£c  pocrify  of  fome,  and  the  fantaftical  conceits  of  the  more 
lincere  enthufiafts.”  Dr.  Outram  faid  publicly,  that  he 
looked  upon  him  66  as  the  holiefl:  perfon  upon  the  face 
46  of  the  earth  :”  and  Hobbes  himfelf  was  .heard  to  fay,  More’sLifc, 
that  “  if  his  ov/11  philofophy  was  not  true,  he  knew  of  none  P»  So*  a 
44  that  he  fhould  fooner  like  than  ,  our  author’s.”  Lord 
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MORE. 

Shaftefbury,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  cc  Charadteriftics,” 
obferves,  that  “  Dr,  More’s  c  Enchiridion  ethicum7  is  a 
tc  right  good  piece  of  found  morals,  though  the  Dr.  himfelf 
tc  in  other  Englifh  pieces  could  not  abide  by  it,  but  made 
<c  different  excurfions  into  other  regions,  and  was,  perhaps, 
<c  as  great  an  enthufiaft  a^  any  of  thofe  he  wrote  againft.” 
That  is,  lord  Shaftefbury  liked  More  very  well  as  a  Pla¬ 
tonic  philofopher,  but  not  fo  well  as  a  Chriftian  divine : 
cc  however,”  adds  his  lordfhip,  <c  he  was  a  learned  and 
cc  good  man.” 

MORE  (Alexander),  a  great  preacher  among  the 
French  Proteftants,  was  the  fon  of  a  Scotfman,  who  was 
principal  of  the  college  at  Caftres  in  Languedoc,  and  born  * 
there  in  1616.  When  he  was  about  twenty,  he  was  fent  to 
Geneva  to  ftudy  divinity;  and  finding,  upon  his  arrival,  that 
the  chair  of  the  Greek  profeffor  was  vacant,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  it,  and  gained  it  againft  many  competitors,  as 
old  again  as  himfelf.  Having  exercifed  this  office  for  about 
three  years,  he  fucceeded  Spanheim,  who  was  called  away 
to  Leyden,  in  the  functions  of  divinity-profeffor  and  minifter 
of  Geneva.  As  he  was  a  great  preacher,  and  withal  a  man 
of  great  learning,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  not  all  of  them  his  friends  :  in  fhort,  a  party 
was  formed  againft  him  at  Geneva.  Mean  while,  he  had 
got  fome  how  or  other  into  the  good  graces  of  Salmafius, 
who  procured  him  the  divinity-profeffor’s  place  at  Middle- 
bourg,  together  with  the  parifh  church ;  which  occa- 
fioned  him  to  depart  from  Geneva  in  1649.  The  gentle¬ 
men  of  Amfterdam,  at  his  arrival  in  Holland,  offered  him 
the  profeftorfhip  of  hiftory,  which  was  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Voffius;  but  not  being  able  to  detach  him 
from  his  engagements  to  the  city  of  Middlebourg,  they 
gave  it  to  David  Blondel :  neverthelefs,  upon  a  fecond  offer, 
he  accepted  it  about  three  years  after.  In  1.654,  he  left  his 
profefforfhip  of  hiftory  for  fome  time  to  take  a  journey  into 
Italy  ;  wffiere,  fome  fay,  he  was  greatly  noticed  by  the  duke 
of  Tufcany.  During  his  ftay  in  Italy,  he  wrote  a  beauti¬ 
ful  poem  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Turkifh  fleet  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians.  By  this  poem  he  gained  a  chain  of  gold,  which  the 
republic  of  \  enice  made  him  a  prefent  of.  He  returned  to 
his  charge ;  and  after  fome  forms,  which  he  bore  from  the 
Walloon  fynods,  went  into  France,  to  be  ordained  minifter 
of  the  church  of  Paris.  Some  wifhed  for  him,  others  op- 
pofed  ■  him.  The  truth  is,  More’s  character  was  a  very 
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ambiguous  one,  both  in  regard  to  faith  and  morals,  which 

occalioned  him  many  troubles  aid  vexations.  He  was  ac~ 
cufed  at  this  time  before  provincial  fynods  :  all  accufationS 
however  were  eluded  or  found  void,  for  he  was  received 
minilier  of  the  church  of  Paris.  M.  Daille,  who  had  ferved 
him  with  all  his  interefu  in  this  affair,  very  foon  repented 
of  it;  for,  though  More’s  manner  of  preaching  procured 
him  applaufe  from  crowds  of  hearers,  yet  his  reputation  was 
attacked  at  Paris  by  people  of  merit  and  confequence,  who 
traduced  him  anew  to  the  fynods,  from  whole  cenfures  he 
had  great  difficulty  to  efcape.  One  may  fay,  that  More 
did  not  enjoy  a  long  repofe  in  the  church  of  Paris  :  for, 
Sept.  1 66 1,  there  were  complaints  made  of  him  to  the 
confiffory,  but  they  came  to  nothing.  1  his  however  was 
owing  perhaps  to  his  defiring  leave  to  go  into  England, 
Dec.  1661  ;  for  when  he  returned  from  England  in  June 
following,  thofe  complaints  were  immediately  renewed.  He 
died  at  Paris,  in  the  duchefs  of  Rohan’s  houlc,  in  September 
1670,  and  had  never  been  married. 

He  publiihed  force  works  :  there  is  a  treatife  of  his 
44  De  gratia  &  iibero  arbitrio;”  and  another,  44  De  ferip- 
K  tura  facra,  five  de  caufa  Dei 44  A  Comment  on  the 
44  53d  Chapter  of  Ifaiah  44  Meta?  ad  loca  qutedam  novi 
44  foederis  ;”  a  reply  to  Milton,  .with  the  title  of  44  Alexan- 
4(4  dri  Mori  fides  publica  ;”  fome  44  Orations  and  Poems  in 
44  Latin.”  By  the  confeffioti  of  his  friends,  he  was  proud, 
vindictive,  imperious,  fatirical,  contemptuous;  not  to  fay, 
that  his  character  was  not  quite  unblemifhed  in  point,  of 
chaftity,  although  there  is  no  occafon  to  believe  all  that 
Milton  has  laid  of  him.  Milton  and  he  had  a  quarrel, 
which  arofe  from  this  caufe.  in  1652,  More  publiihed  a 
book  of  the  younger  Moulins  at  the  Hague,  and.  addrefied 
it  under  the  printer’s  name  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain. 
That  book,  which  is  intituled  44  Regii  fanguinis  clamor  ad 
44  coelum  adverfus  parricidas  Anglicanos,”  is  a  very  violent 
inveitive  againib  the  parliament-party  ;  and  Milton  in  parti¬ 
cular  is  extremely  abufed  in  it.  He  is  no  better  ufed  in  the 

J 

epiftle  dedicatory,  than  in  the  book  itfelf.  He  therefore 
y/rote  a  reply,  in  which  he  confidered  More  as  the  author, 
as  well  as  editor  of  the  book.  He  treats  him  upon  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  a  dog,  or  rather  of  a  goat :  for  he  accules  him  of 
a  thoufand  lewd  tricks,  particularly  of  having  debauened  a 
chambermaid  at  Geneva,  and  having  kept  her  after  iiie  was 
married:  and  of  having  got  Salmafius’s  maid  with  child, 
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under  promife  of  marriage.  The  following  Latin  di it ich, 
which  Milton  afterwards  caufed  to  he  infer  ted  in  the  London 
news-papers  again  id  him,  is  expreffive  of  this  adventure;  but 
yet  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  cannot  be  tranflated  : 

u  Galli  ex  concubitu  gravidam  te,  Pontia,  Mori 
“  Quis  bene  moratam  morigeramque  neget?” 

He  charged  him  with  having  been  conyitftcd  of  feveral  herc- 
fies  at  Geneva,  and  of  having  fhamefully  abjured  them  with 
his  lips,  though  not  with  his  heart,  Pie  ac cuffed  him  of 
having  for  many  months  been  deprived  of  his  falary  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  fufpended  from  his  offices  as  a  profeiior  and  a 
minifter,  upon  account  of  a  procefs  of  adultery,  which 
had  been  entered  againft  him  ;  and  for  which,  fays  he,  he 
would  have  been  condemned,  if  he  had  not  avoided  the  de- 
cifive  fentence,  by  declaring,  that  he  would  leave  the  place. 
There  is  no  occafion,  we  fay,  to  believe  all  this,  though 
we  may  fairly  fufpedl,  that  he  had  given  fome  caufe  for  fuch 
rumours.  However,  to  make  him  fome  amends  for  quoting 
Huet.  Poe-  fo  much  againft  him,  we  will  obferve,  that  the  illuftrious 
?rm.  p  30,  and  excellent  Huetius  has  beftow'ed  very  great  enco- 
tdij.Yyoo  miums  upon  him  in  fame  Latin  poems,  which  he  addreffes 
to  him. 


MOORE  (James,  Efq;),  was  the  fon  of  Arthur  Moore, 
Efq;  one  of  the  lords  commiftioners  of  trade  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne;  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Smyth^ 
v/ho  left  this  his  grandfon  an  handfome  eftate,  upon  which 
account  he  obtained  an  ad!  of  parliament  to  change  his  name 
from  Moore  to  Smyth;  and,  befides  this  eftate  at  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  he  had  his  place  of  pay-mafter  to  the  band 
of  gentlemen  penfioners  with  his  younger  brother  Arthur 
Moore,  Efq.  He  was  bred  atWorcefter  college,  Oxford;  and, 
while  he  was  there,  wrote  a  comedy,  called  u  The  Rival 
Modes.5’  This  play  was  condemned  in  the  adding,  but 
he  printed  it  in  1727,  with  the  following  motto,  which 
the  commentator  on  the  Dunciad,  by  way  of  irony,  calls 
model! :  ce  Hie  caeftus  artemque  repono.5’  Being  of  a 
gay  dilpofition,  he  inlinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Wharton  ;  and  being  alio,  like  him,  deftitute  of 
prudence,  he  joined  with  that  nobleman  in  writing  a  paper 
called  u  The  Inquifitor  ;’5  which  breathed  fo  much  the  fpirit 
of  Jacobitifm,  that  the  publifher  thought  proper  to  facri- 
ftce  his  profit  to  his  farety,  and  difeontinue  it.  By  ufing 
Phjic.  b.ii,  too  much  freedom -with  Pope,  he  occafioned  that  poet  to 
ft'  ftigmatize  him  in  his  Dunciad  : 
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44  Never  was  dafh’d  out  at  one  lucky  hit, 

44  A  tool  fo  juft  a  copy  of  a  wit: 

44  So  like,  that  critics  laid,  and  courtiers  fwore, 

4C  A  wit  it  was,  and  call’d  the  phantom  More.” 

The  caufe  of  the  quarrel  between  More  and  Pope  was 
!  this.  In  a  letter  publiihed  in  the  Daily  Journal,  March  18, 

I  1728,  written  by  the  former,  there  are  the  following  words: 

I  44  Upon  reading  the  third  volume  of  Pope’s  Mifcellanies,  1 
44  found  five  lines,  which  I  thought  excellent;  and  happen- 
|  44  ing  to  praife  them,  a  gentleman  produced  a  modern 
|  44  comedy,  4  The  Rival  Modes,’  where  were  the  fame 
|  44  verfes  to  a  tittle.  Thefe  gentlemen  are  undoubtedly  the 
I  44  firft  plagiaries,  who  pretend  to  make  a  reputation,  by 
j 44  Healing  from  a  man’s  works  in  his  own  life-time,  and  out 
i  44  of  a  public  print.”  Rut  it  appears  from  the  notes  to  the 
|  Dunciad,  that  More  himfelf  borrowed  the  lines  from  Pope; 
i  for  in  a  letter  to  Pope,  dated  Jan.  27,  1726,  he  obferves, 
that  44  thefe  verfes,  which  he  had  before  given  him  leave  to 
44  infert  in  4  The  Rival  Modes,’  would  be  known  for  his, 
44  fome  copies  being  got  abroad.  He  defires  nevertbelefs, 
44  that,  fince  the  lines  in  his  comedy  have  been  read  to  feve- 
44  ral,  Pope  would  not  deprive  it  of  them.”  As  proofs  of 
this  circumflance,  are  brought  the  teftimonies  of  lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  the  lady  of  Hugh  Bethel,  Efq;  to  whom  the 
verfes  were  originally  add reded,  who  knew  them  to  be 
Pope’s,  long  before  44  The  Rival  Modes”  was  written. 
This  gentleman  died  in  1734,  at  Whifter,  near  Ifleworth 
in  Middlefex,  for  which  county  he  was  a  juflice  of  peace. 
Notwithstanding  his  quarrel  with  Pope,  he  was  certainly  a 
man  of  parts  and  politenefs,  or  the  poet  would  never  have 
introduced  him,  as  he  did,  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  but  his  misfortune  was,  as  the  commentator 
on  the  Dunciad  obferves,  too  inordinate  a  padion  to  be 
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MOREL,  the  name  of  feveral  celebrated  printers  to  the 
|  kings  of  P  rance,  who,  like  the  Stephens’s,  were  alfo 
1  very  learned  men.  William  Morel  died  at  Paris  in  1564. 
Frederic  Morel,  who  was  alfo  interpreter  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues,  as  well  as  printer  to  the.  king,  died  in  1583. 

!  He  left  a  fon  of  his  own  name,  who  became  more  famous 
than  his  father ;  andv  who  had  fo  Strong  an  attachment  to 
ftudy,  that,  when  he  was  informed  of  his  wile’s  being  at  the 
point  to  die,  he  would  not  lay  down  his  pen,  till  he  had 
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finifhed  what  he  was  upon  :  and  when  fhe  was  dead,  as  fhe 
was  before  they  could  prevail  with  him  to  ftir,  he  was  only 
heard  to  reply  coldly,  “  I  am  very  forry,  fhe  was  a  good 
“  woman.’5  This  Frederic  Morel  died  in  1630,  aged  78, 
after  having  printed  a  great  number  of  authors  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  fhews  him  to  have  been  a  very  ingenious  and 
learned  man.  His  fons  and  grandfons  trod  in  his  fleps  :  they 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  literature,  and  maintained  alfo  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  printing. 


MOREL  (Andreas),  an  eminent  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Bern  in  Switzerland,  it  does  not  appear  in  what 
year.  He  had  fo  ftrong  a  pafiion  for  the  ftudy  of  Medals, 
that  he  was  firmly  perfuaded  of  it’s  being  natural  to  him. 
He  travelled  through  feveral  countries,  and  made  large  col¬ 
lections.  In  1673,  he  became  acquainted  at  Bafil  with 
Charles  Patin,  who  communicated  to  him  many  very  curious 
and  rare  medals,  and  alfo  feveral  other  things  which  related 
to  the  fcience.  At  Paris  he  had  accefs  to  the  king’s  cabi¬ 
net,  and  was  permitted  to  defign  from  it  whatever  he  pleafed. 
He  was  exhorted  by  Ezekiel  Spanheim,  and  others  of  his 
learned  acquaintance,  to  think  of  communicating  his  collec¬ 
tions  to  the  public  ;  and,  in  1,683,  Publifhed  at  Paris,  in 
8 vo5  cc  Specimen  univerfae  rei  nuyamarise  antiquae.”  The 
great  work,  of  which  this  was  a  fpecimen,  was  to  be  a 
complete  collection  of  all  ancient  medals,  of  which  he  had 
at  that  time  20,000  exactly  defigned.  At  Leipfic,  1695,  in 
8vo,  was  publifhed  a  fecond  edition  of  this  tc  Specimen,” 
corrected,  altered,  and  augmented  to  which  were  added 
fome  letters  of  Spanheim  lipon  the  fubjeCt  of  medals. 

Soon  after  this  Efiay  appeared,  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  a 
place  in  his  cabinet  of  antiques  ;  which,  though  it  brought 
him  great  honour  and  fome  profit  for  the  prefent,  yet  coft 
him  very  dear  in  the  end  :  for  whether  he  fpoke  too  freely 
of  Mr.  de  Louvois,  on  account  of  his  falary,  which  it 
feems  was  not  very  well  paid,  or  for  fome  private  reafon  of 
which  we  are  ignorant,  he  was,  by  order  of  that  minifter, 
committed  to  the  Baltile,  where  he  lay  for  three  years.  He 
was  releafed  at  the  death  of  Louvois,  which  happened  iri 
1691,  but  not  till  the  canton  of  Bern  folicited  in  his  favour. 
He  then  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  refumed  his  grand 
defign ;  and  afterwards,  in  1694,  went  to  Arnftnd  in  Ger¬ 
many,  upon  an  invitation  from  the  count  of  Schwartzburg, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  quality  of  his  antiquary.  The  count 
had  a  fine  collection  of  medals,  and  furnithed  him  with 
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|  every  thing  neceffary  for  carrying  on  his  great  work.  Span- 
freim,  who  returned  from  France  to  Berlin  in  1689,  had  a 
defire  to  fee  him  again,  and  gave  him  alfo  all  the  affiftance 
and  encouragement  he  could  ;  yet  fome  unforefeen  accidents 
prevented  him  from  completing  it.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Arnftad,  April  10,  1703. 

In  1701,  he  had  publifhed  44  Epiftola  ad  J.  Perizonium 
44  de  nummis  confularibus,”  in  4to  j  which  Perizonius  re- 
1  printed  at  Leyden  in  1713?  at  the  end  of  his  piece  44  De 
1“  sere  gravi.”  in  8vo.  in  1734,  came  out  at  Amllcrdam, 
in  2  vols.  folio,  44  Thefaurus  Morellianus,  five  familiarum 
44  Romanarum  numifmata  omnia,  diligentiiiime  undique 
44  conquilita,  See.  Nunc  primum  edidit  Sc  commentario 
44  perpetuo  illuftravit  Sigebertus  Havercampus.”  This  was 
part  of  MorePs  great  work,  and  contains  an  explication  of 
3539  medals,  engraved  with  their  reverfes.  It  appears, 
that  this  learned  man  was  not  a  dupe  to  his  paffion  for 
medals  ;  did  not  behave  ridiculoufly,  as  men  are  apt  to  do, 
by  defpifing  all  purfuits  in  companion  of  their  own ;  but 
knew  the  nature  and  bounds  of  the  province,  as  well  as  the 
real  ufe  and  value  of  the  objects,  which  he  had  cultivated 
with  fo  much  affiduity  and  pleafurc. 

MORERI  (Lewis),  dodlor  in  divinity,  and  author  of 
the  44  Great  Hiltorical  Didtionary,”  was  born  at  Barge- 
mont,  a  fmall  village  in  Provence,  in  1643.  He  went 
through  all  parts  of  claffical  learning  at  Dragui'gnan,  under 
the  fathers  of  the  Chrifcian  dodfrine  j  fludied  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  Jefuits  at  Aix,  where  he  alfo  performed  his 
courfe  of  philofophy  ;  and  thence  removed  to  Lyons,  where 
he  fludied  divinity*.  When  he  was  but  eighteen,  he  com- 
pofed  a  fmall  allegorical  work,  intituled,  44  Le  pais  d’amour;’* 
and,  in  1666,  a  colledtion  of  French  poems,  which  he 
called,  44  Doux  plaifirs  de  la  poelie  to  which  works  he 
;mly  put  the  firft  letters  of  his  name,  L.  M.  He  applied 
aimfelf  diligently  to  the  Italian  and  Spanifh  languages  ;  and 
:h is  latter  enabled  him  to  translate  Rodriguez’s  book  upon 
Chriftian  Perfedtion.  It  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1677, 
n  3  vols.  8vo,  under  this  title  :  44  Pratique  de  la  perfec- 
4  tion  Chretienne  Sc  rcligieufe,  traduite  de  1’Eipagnol 
c  d’Alphonfe  Rodriguez.”  After  he  had  taken  orders,  he 
reached  at  Lyons  for  five  years  with  great  iuccefs  ;  and 
I  iere  formed  the  plan  of  his  44  Hiftorical  Dictionary,”  the 
j  irlt  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1674.  Here  he 
I  uid  coiledied  and  digefied  into  alphabetical  order,  whatever 
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feemed  to  him  curious  in  facred  and  profane  hiftory,  fo  that 
hence  information  might  he  had  upon  all  kinds  of  fubjedls  in 
a  moment :  and  every  body  was  amazed  to  fee  fo  prodigious 
«  work  from  fo  young  a  man.  Thus  a  friend  fung  upon 
the  occafion ; 

“  Dans  une  fi  tendre  jeunefle, 

44  Mettre  un  ouvrage  fous  la  prefle, 

44  Dont  le  vafte  projet  etonne  les  favans! 

44  Chacun  d’eux  Padmrrant  s’ecrie, 

64  Que  pour  le  compofer  il  a  fall u  trente  ans.” 

That  is,  44  Every  body  wondered  to  fee  one  in  the  tender- 
54  nefs  of  youth  publifli  a  work  of  fuch  prodigious  extent 
44  and  compafs,  that  it  might  have  employed  the  mofl 
44  learned  at  leaft  thirty  years.”  The  fame  year  he  was 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  hilltop  of  Apt  in  Provence, 
whom  he  attended  the  year  following  to  Paris  ;  where  he 
was  foon  introduced  to  the  prelates,  who  held  their  affembly 
in  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  and  the  learned  men  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  While  he  was  engaged  in  the  2d  edition  of  his 
Dictionary,”  his  friends  recommended  him  to  M.  de 
Pompone,  fecretary  of  Pate,  who  invited  him  to  his  houfe, 
in  167S.  He  might  have  expedited  great  advantages  from 
the  patronage  of  that  minifter  ;  but  his  intenfe  application  to 
the  hnifhing  of  his  44  Dictionary”  exhauited  his  llrength, 
and  broke  his  health,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  never  reco¬ 
vered  it.  M.  de  Pompone  having  refigned  his  poll  in  1679, 
Moreri  took  the  opportunity  of  retiring  to  his  own  houfe,  in 
order  to  complete  his  work.  Fie  did  not,  however,  live  to 
do  it  i  for,  his  health  declining  more  anti  more  every  day, 
he  died  July  10,  1680,  aged  37.  Fie  may  be  faid  to  have  facri- 
ficed  both  his  fortune  and  his  life  for  the  public,  when  he 
undertook  fo  laborious  a  work,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his 
tick  nefs  and  immature  death.  Befides  the  writings  above 
mentioned,  he  put  the  44  Lives  of  the  Saints”  into  more 
elegant  French,  and  added  methodical  tables  for  the. ufe  of 
preachers,  with  chronological  .tables ;  and,  in  167 1,  "he 
pub! iilied  at  Lyons  the  following  book,  44  Relations  noii-^ 
44  velles  du  Levant,  ou  traites  de  la  religion,  du  gouvern- 
44  ment,  &  des  coutumes  des  Perfes,  des  Armeniens,.  &  des 
44  Gaures,  compofes  par  le  P.  G.  D.  C.  C.  (that  is,  P. 
44  Gabriel  du  Chinon,  capuchin)  &  donnes  au  public  par  le 
44  fieur  L.  M.  P.  D.  E.  T.  that  is,  Louis  Moreri,  pretre, 
*4  Dodteur  en  Theologie.” 


The 


The  firft  edition  of  his  <c  Hifforical  Didlionary”  appeared, 

| tS  we  have  faid,  at  Lyons  in  1674.  The  fecond,  enlarged 
by  himfelf,  at  Paris  1681,  in  two  vols.  The  third,  fourth, 

[and  fifth  were  printed  after  it,  with  few  alterations.  It  was 
afterwards  thought  proper  to  give  a  fupplement,  or  third  vo-  1 

'ume,  in  1689.  The  fixth  edition,  with  the  articles  of  the 
fupplement  ranged  in  their  proper  places,  was  printed  at  Am- 
ifterdam  1691,  in  4  vols.  folio,  under  the  care  and  corre&ion 
jof  Le  Clerc.  The  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  editions  are  much  the  fame ;  only  the  eleventh 
jwas  enlarged  and  corrected  by  Bayle.  The  thirteenth  was 
printed  at  Paris  1712,  in  5  vols.  folio  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the 
[following  editions,  Du  Pin  had  a  confiderable  hand.  The 
■  eighteenth  was  printed  at  Paris  1732,  in  6  vols.  folio:  and 
[under  this  form  it  has  continued  ever  fince. 

MORES  (Edward-Rowe),  M.  A.  F.  S.  A.  defcended  Me™°;dr9t0 
from  an  antient  family,  which  had  been  feated  from  the  be-  Merest  ° 
ginning  of  the  Sixteenth  century  at  Great  Coxwell  [a],  in  Hiitory  of 
the  county  of  Berks,  and  allied  by  his  grand-mother  to  that  Tunftai!‘ 
of  Rowe,  which  had  been  fettled  at  Higham-Bentled  in  Wal- 
ihamftow,  in  the  county  of  Eflex,  ever  fmce  the  middle  of 
the  fame  century,  was  borq,  Jan.  13,  1730,  at  Tunftail  in 
Kent,  where  his  father  was  redtor  for  near  30  years.  He 
was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors  School  [b]  ;  and  ad¬ 
mitted  a  commoner  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  June  24, 

1746.  While  he  redded  at  Oxford,  1746,  he  adifted  in 
correcting  an  edition  of  44  Calafio’s  Concordance,”  intended 
by  Jacob  Hive,  a  crazy  printer,  who  afterwards  affociated 
with  the  Rev.  William  Romaine,  and  publiflied  this  44  Con- 
44  cordance”  in  four  volumes  folio,  1747.  Before  he  was 
twenty,  Mr.  Mores  publifned  at  Oxford  in  4to.  1748,  fc4  No- 
44  mina  &  Infignia  gentiiitia  Nobilium  Equitumque  fub -Ed- 
44  vardo  primo  rege  militantium  the  oldefl  treafure,  as 
he  ftyles  it,  of  our  nobility  after  44  Domefday”  and  the  44  Black 
44  Book  of  the  Exchequer.”  He  had  alfo  printed,  except 
notes  and  preface,  a  new  edition  in  8vo.  of  Dionynus  Hali- 
carnaflenfis  44  de  claris  Rhetoribus,”  with  vignettes  engraved 


£  a]  See  two  different  pedigrees  of 
the  family  of  Mores,  in  the  “  Hifto- 
M  ries”  of  “-Tunfiall”  and  u  Great 
<i  Coxwell,”  in  the  “Bibliotheca  Topo- 
tc  graphica  Britannica.” 

[bJ  Mr.  Mores  had  made  a  few  col¬ 
lections  for  a  hiftary  of  this  fchool,  and 
lilts  of  perfons  educated  there,— A  view 

4  * 


of  it  was  engraved  by  Mynde,  in  1756, 
for  Maitland’s  edition  of  Stowe’s  Sur- 
“  vey,”  1756,  infcribed  <c  Scholse  Mer- 
tl  catorum  SciiTorum  Lond.  facies  ori« 
“  entalis,  Negatam  a  Patronis  D. 
<{  ScholariSj  Edw.  Rowe  Mores,  arm. 
“  A  M.  S.  A.3.” 
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by  Green,  the  few  copies  of  which  were  fold  after  his  death. 
In  1752  he  printed  in  half  a  4^0.  /beet,  fome  corretftions  made 
by  Junius  in  his  own  copy  of  his  edition  of  44  Caedmon’s  Saxon 
44  paraphrafe  of  Genefis,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
44  ment,  Amftelod.  1655;’’  and  in  17  54.  he  engraved  15  of 
the  drawings  from  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.  The 
title  of  thefe  plates  is,  44  Figurae  quaedam  antiquae  ex  Caedmo- 
44  nis  monachi  paraphrafeos  in  Genefitn  exemplari  perve- 
44  tufto  in  bibliotheca  Bodleiana  adfervato  delineate  ;  ad  An- 
44  glo-Saxonum  mores,  ritus,  atque  aedificia  feculi,  prasci- 
44  pue  decimi,  illuftranda  in  lucem  editae.  Anno  Domini 
44  mdccliv.”  The  plates  are  now  in  the  pofieftion  of  Mr. 
Gough. 

In  1752  he  was  eledled  F.  S.  A.  and  two  years  after  was 
one  of  a  committee  for  examining  the  minute-books  of  that 
fociety,  with  a  view  to  feledfing  from  thence  papers  proper 
for  publication  [c].  Being  intended  for  orders  by  his  father, 
he  took  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  May  12,  1750,  and  M.  A. 
Jan.  15,  1753  ;  before  which  time  he  had  formed  confider- 
able  collections  relative  to  the  Antiquities,  &c.  of  Oxford," 
and  particularly  to  thofe  of  his  own  college,  whofe  archives 
he  arranged,  and  made- large  extracts  from,  with  a  view  to 
its  hiftory.  He  had  engraved  three  plates  of  the  Black 
Prince’s  apartments  there,  fince  pulled  down,  drawn  and  en¬ 
graved  by  that  very  ingenious  artift  B.  Green.  Twenty-eight 
drawings  at  his  expence,  by  the  fame  hand,  of  antient  gates, 
halls,  &c.  fince  ruined  or  taken  down,  are  now  in  the  pof- 
fellion  of  Mr.  Gough,  as  alfo  fome  cohesions  for  a  44  Hiftory 
44  of  Godftow  nunnery,  by  Mr.  Mores,”  for  which  a  plate 
of  its  ruins  was  engraved,  and  another  of  Iftley  church  [d]. 
H  is  MSS.  relative  to  his  own  College,  with  his  cohesions 
about  All  Souls  College,  fell  after  his  death  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Aftle,  who  has  prefented  the  former  to  Mr.  Price  of  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

Mr.  Mores  appears  to  have  aflifted  Mr.  Bilfon  in  his  bur- 
Iefque  on  the  latter  fociety,  published  in  a  folio  fheet,  inti¬ 
tuled,  44  Propofals  for  printing  by  fubfcription,  the  hiftory  of 
44  the  Mallardians,”  treating  them  as  a  fet  of  ftupid  bon  vivans ; 
at  leaft  he  may  be  prefumed  to  have  contributed  the  prints  of  a 

[c]  A  more  numerous  committee  fl ill  remain  unfelefted  from  tb^early 
were  appointed  for  the  fame  purpofe  minute-books. 

1762.  But  ftill  the  publication  lingered  [d]  Other  plates  engraved  at  Mr. 
till  1770,  when  the  firft  volume  ot  the  Mores’s  expence  are  commemorated  in 

Arihaeologia  appeared.”  Many  valu-  the  Hift  ry  of  Tunftall,”  p.  xxi. 
able  difibrtauons  and  communications 
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jtiat  faid  to  have  been  ftarved  in  their  library,  and  of  two  an- 
[tient  grotefque  bulbs  carved  on  the  fouth  wall  of  the  college, 
the  plates  of  which  were  in  his  poffeffion.  When  Mr. 
.Mores  left  the  univerfity  he  went  abroad,  and  is  reported  to 
have  taken  orders  ;  but  whether  this  tradition  has  any  better 
foundation  than  his  affectation  of  wearing  his  academical 
habit,  and  calling  it  that  of  a  Dominican  friar,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  vouch.  It  has  been  faid  that  he  entered  into  dea¬ 
con’s  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  to  exempt  himfelf 
from  (erring  civil  offices.  Thus  much  however  is  certain, 
that  in  the  letters  of  adminiflration  granted  to  his  fon,  on  his 
dying  inteftate,  he  is  xtyled  tc  the  Reverend  Edward- Rowe 
<c  Mores,  dodlor  in  Divinity;”  but  at  what  time,  or  by 
which  of  the  bifhops,  he  received  ordination  we  have  not  yet 
difcovered.  Adr.  Nichols  was  affured  by  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Mores,  that  he  received  the  honorary  title  of 
D.D.  in  confequence  of  a  literary  favour  which  he  had  con¬ 
ferred  on  feme  foreign  Roman  Catholic  ecclefiaffics  [e], 

I  who  wifhed  to  repay  him  by  a  pecuniary  acknowledgement, 
which  he  politely  declined  accepting.  Mr.  Mores  was  as 
ambitious  of  fingularity  in  religion  as  in  other  purfuits ;  and 
if  he  could  be  faid  to  be  a  member  of  any  particular  church, 

[e]  From  what  univerfity  in  particu¬ 
lar  this  degree  was  received,  though  Mr. 

Nichols  inquired  wherever  he  thought  it 
likely  to  gain  intelligence,  we  cannot  at 
prefent  ascertain.  It  was  imagined  that 
he  was  indebted  for  it  to  the  Society  of 
the  Sorbonne.  But,  on  application  to 
)ur  very  learned  countryman  Dr.  Hooke, 
who  has  long  done  honour  to  the  pro- 
Feffor’s  chair  ofaftronomy  in  that  illuft- 
flrious  body,  Mr.  N.  was  favoured  with 
this  moft  fatisfa&ory  anfwcr :  “  It 

!<  never  was  cuftomary  in  the  Sorbonne 
c£  to  bertow  the  degree  of  Doctor  on 
44  any  perfon,  who  had  naf  rtudied  in 
|t4  Paris,  and  taken  all  the  inferior  dc- 
j*4  grees  according  to  the  ftatutes  of  the 
:t  Univerfity  ,  nor  is  there  upon  record 
*  one  example  to  the  contrary.  Be- 
fides,  I  can  attert-,  that  for  thefe  forty 
:t  years  part:  there  has  been  no  literary 
‘  correfpondence  between  the  Society 
of  Sorbonne,  and  the  B.ev.  Mr. 
c  Rowe  Mores;  for,  having  never  been 
1  abfent  during  all  that  time  from  the 
j  4  faid  Society,  I  fhould  certainly  have 
1  4  been  privy  to  it.”  MS  letter,  dated 
| ’aris,  ala  Bib’iotheque  Mazarine,  ce 
|r  3  Avril,  178* 'To  counterbalance 
1  his  weighty  testimony,  let  us  quote  a 
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few  lines  from  the  letter  of  the  original 
informant:  “  At  this  diftance  of  time 
“  I  cannot  fay  pnfuively,  who  wrere  the 
44  Ecclefiaftics  whom  Dr.  Mores  ob~ 
*4  liged,  or  by  what  fociety  the  degree 
44  was  conferred  ;  but  this  I  am  positive 
44  of,  that  Dr.  Mores  affured  me  that 
“  the  degree  conferred  was  a  Doctor's 
44  in  Divinity,  and  that  it  was  procured 
44  for  him  by  the  intcrert  of  thofe 
44  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  held  a 
44  literary  correfpondence.  I  rennem- 
44  ber,  when  he  told  me  of  this  affair, 
44  he  added,  4  I  could  fhew  you  my  di- 
44  ploma,  but,’  fays  he,  fmiling,  4 1 
44  queftion  whether  1  could  doit  fafelv, 
44  for  I  do  not  knew  whether  there  are 
44  not  fome  tilings  in  it  which  might 
44  fubjerfi  me  to  a  pramunire The 
44  diicourfe  unluckily  happened  to  take 
4‘  another  turn,  which  prevented  my 
41  requerting  to  ’fee  it.  I  heartily  wifh 
44  that  you  could  meet  with  the  din  o- 
44  ma  itfelf;  and  that  a  matter  cf  rhis 
44  confequenre  fhould  not  be  delivered 
44  to  potterity  upon  bear  fay  evidence,  f 
44  dare  to  fay  the  correfpondence  which 
44  paffed  between  him  and  thofe gent'-e- 
44  men  is  preferved,  which  would  threw 
44  further  light  cn  this  matter.” 

it 
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it  was  that  of  Erafmus,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  imitate* 

He  thought  the  Latin  language  peculiarly  adapted  to  devo¬ 
tion,  and  wifbed,  for  the  fake  of  unity,  that  it  was  univer- 
fally  in  ufe.  He  compofed  a  creed  in  it,  with  a  kind  of  maft 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  of  which  he  printed  a  few  copies,  in 
his  own  houfe,  under  the  difguifed  title  of  u  Ordinale  Quoti- 
“  dianum,  1685.  Ordo  TiVigiritalis.”  Of  his  daughter’s 
education  he  was  particularly  careful.  From  her  earliell  in¬ 
fancy  he  talked  to  her  principally  in  Latin.  The  gentleman 
who  gave  this  information  dined  with  Mr.  Mores  when  his 
daughter  was  not  more  than  two  years  old.  Among  other 
articles  they  had  foup,  with  which  the  child  had  foiled  her  lip. 

“  Abiterge  labium,”  faid  the  hither.  The  child  underftcod 
the  Latin,  and  wiped  her  upper  lip.  “  Inferius,”  faid  Mn 
Mores,  and  file  did  as  he  meant  fhe  fliould.  She  was  fent  to 
Rouen,  for  education  ;  but  without  the  lead;  view  to  her  being 
a  Roman  Catholic  :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  much  difpleafed 
when  he  found  (he  had  been  perverted.  Two  original  letters 
to  the  Superior  of  the  Houfe  under  whofe  care  fhe  was  placed* 
which  are  printed  in  the  “Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,”  p.  3 1 5,  con¬ 
tain  a  fufficicnt  refutation  of  the  report  of  his  being  hirnlelf  <1 
member  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Mr.  Mores  refided  fome  years  i; 
in  the  Heralds’  College,  intending  to  have  become  a  mem-  J 
ber  of  that  fociety,  for  which  he  was  extremely  well  qualified  \i 
by  his  great  knowledge  and  fkill  in  heraldic  matters;  but*  ; 
altering  his  plan,  retired  about  1760  to  Low-Leyton,  in  o 
which  village  he  had  redded  fome  time  before,  and  while  he 
was  churchwarden  there  confiderably  improved  the  church. 
Here,  on  an  eflate  left  him  by  his  father,  he  built  a  whim- 
deal  houfe,  on  apian,  it  is  faid,  of  one  in  France.  In  1759!  , 

he  circulated  queries  for  a  parochial  “  Hiftory  of  Berkfhire,”  |j| 
but  made  no  confider’able  progrefs.  Plis  collections  on  that 
fubjedt  appeared,  in  1783,  in  the  XVIth.  number  of  the 
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Bibliotheca  Topographies*”  The  Equitable-Society  for 
aflurance  on  lives  and  furvivorfhip  by  annuities  of  icol.  in- 
creafing  to  the  furvivors,  in  fix  clafles  of  ages  from  1  to  10 — - 
10  to  20 — 20  to  30 — 30  to  40 — 40  to  50  —  50  to  the  extre- 
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mity  of  life,  owes- its  exiflenoe  to  Mr.  Mores.  It  had  been 
fir  ft  fuggefted  and  recommended  in  lectures  in  1756,  by  Mr; 
James  Dodfon,  mathematical  mafter  at  ChriiFs  hofpital,  and 
author  of  the  “  Mathematical  Repofitory,”  who  had  been 
refufed  admifiion  into  the  Amicable  Society  on  account  of  his 
age;  but  he  dying  November  23,  1757,  before  his  derfigrl 
was  completed,  except  the  plan  of  reimburfenaent  to  him  and 
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his  54  aifociates,  Mr.  Mores  undertook  to  apply  for  a  chatter 
|in  1761,  but  failing  of  fuccefs,  he^  with  16  more  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fubfcribers,  refolved  to  perfevere  in  eftabliftiing  their 
bciety  by  deed.  It  was  hereby  provided  that  Mr.  Mores 
Qiould  be  perpetual  director,  with  an  annuity  of  100I.  He 
Jrew  up  and  publifhed  in  1765,  w  A  fhort  Account  of  the 
6  Society,”  in  8vo.  (of  which  a  feventh  edition  with  ad- 
Jitions  was  printed  in  I767),  The  Plan  and  Subftance  of 
i‘  the  Deed  of  Settlement/’  The  Statutes,”  Prece- 
dents  of  fundry  Inftruments  relating  to  the  Conftitution 
‘  and  Practice  of  the  Society,  London,  1766,”  Bvo.  The 
c  deed  of  fettlement,  and  the  declaration  of  truft,  1768,” 
c  A  lift  of  the  policies  and  other  inftruments  of  thefociety,  as 
j.c  well  general  as  fpecial,”  8vo  ;  but  fome  difputes  arifing 
)etween  Mr.  Mores  and  the  original  members  of  this  fociety, 
le  feparated  from  them  that  year.  There  were  printed** 
c  Papers  relating  to  the  difputes  with  the  charter  fund  pro- 
c  prietors  in  the  Equitable  Society,  by  order  of  a  genera! 
ic  court  held  the  3d  day  of  November,  1767,  for  the  ufe  of 
1 4  thofe  allured  on  the  lives  of  others,  who  {hall  apply  for  the 
c  fame,  1769/*  8vo.  This  fociety  {fill  fubfifts,  and  their 
)ffice  is  in  Bride-ftreet,  near  Black-Friars  bridge,  to  which 
t  was  removed  from  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard- Street,  17750 
Ml  Mr.  Mores’s  papers  on  this  fubjebl  are  now  in  the  hands 
f  Mr.  Aftle.  In  the  latter  part  of  life,  Mr.  Mores  (who 
ad  long  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  fubjebl  of  early  Printing) 
egan  to  correct  the  ufeful  publication  of  Mr.  Ames.  On  the 
eath  of  Mr.  John  James  of  Bartholomew  Clofe  (the  laft  of 
le  old  race  of  letter-founders)  in  June,  1772,  Mr.  Mores 
urchafed  all  the  curious  parts  of  that  immenfe  collection  of 
unches,  matrices,  and  types,  which  had  been  accumulating 
-om  the  days  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  to  thofe  of  Mr.  James.  # 
'rom  thefe  (which  were  fold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Paterfon) 
large  fund  of  entertainment  would  probably  have  been  given 
)  the  curious,  if  the  life  of  Mr.  Mores  had  been  prolonged* 
lis  intentions  may  be  judged  of  from  his  valuable  “  Differ- 
tation  on  Typographical  Founders  and  Founderies.’*  As 
|0  more  than  80  copies  of  it  were  printed,  this  will  atleaftbe 
lonfidered  as  a  typographical  curiofity.  Mr.  Nichols,  who 
! urchafed  the  whole  imprefiion,  fubjoined  a  fmali  Appendix: 
p  it. 

Mr.  Mores  was  a  moft  indefatigable  collector,  and  poftefied 
reat  application  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, -  but  in  the 
itter  part  gave  himfelf  up  to  habits  of  negligence  and  dif- 
pation,  which  brought  him  to  his  end  by  a  mortification,  in 
Vot.  IX.  B  b  the 
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the  49th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  houfe  at  Low  Leyton,  Not' 
28,  1778.  His  large  collection  of  curious  MSS.  and  valu¬ 
able  library  of  books  were  fold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Paterfon  ir 
Auguft  following.  Of  the  former  his  44  Hiflory  and  Anti- 
44  quities  of  Tunflall  in  Kent  [f],’?  the  only  papers  tha 
were  completed  for  the  prefs,  and  for  which  he  had  engravec 
a  fet  of  plates  out  of  the  many  drawings  taken  at  his  expence 
was  purchafed  at  the  fale  by  Mr.  Nichols,  who  gave  it  to  th< 
public  as  a  fpecimen  of  parochial  antiquities,  which  will  fhev 
the  ideas  of  this  induftrious  Antiquary,  and  his  endeavour  t( 
make  even  the  minuteft  record  fubfervient  to  the  great  plai 
of  national  hiflory.  Several  books  of  Englifh  antiquities  witl 
his  MS.  notes,  and  the  mod:  valuable  part  of  fuch  of  the  MSS 
and  fcarce  tra£ls  as  relate  to  our  local  antiquities,  were  pur 
chafed  by  Mr.  Gough.  Mr.  Aflle  purchafed  his  epitome  0’ 
the  Regiflers  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  preferved  in  th< 
Archiepifcopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  beginning  with  the  fid 
Regifler  called  Peckham,  A.  D.  1279,  and  ending  with  tha 
of  archbifhop  Tenifon  in  1710  ;  and  his  44  Excerpta  ex  Re 
44  giflris  Cur.  Pnerog.  Cantuar.”  3  vols.  8vo  ;  vol.  I.  con 
taining  extracts  from  wills  in  the  Prerogative-office,  fron 
1385  to  1533;  vol.  II.  extracts  from  ]  533  to  1561  ;  vol.  Ill 
extracts  from  1592  to  1660.  To  the  firft  volume  is  prefixed; 
learned  and  curious  diflertation  concerning  the  authority  of  th 
Prerogative  Court  [g],  with  the  names  of  the  feveral  regillers 
Mr.  Aflle  has  alfo  his  catalogue  of  the  rolls  preferved  in  th 
Lambeth  library,  made  in  the  year  1758  ;  his  collections  fo' 
the  44  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Salifbury,”  con 
taining  feveral  curious  particulars  and  tranferipts  of  records, 
&c.  with  fome  fhort  Annals  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford, 
from  1066  to  1310  ;  and  a  MS.  in  Latin,  intituled,  44D>| 
44  Ailfrico  Archiepifcopo  Dorovernenfi  Commentarius 
44  Auctore  Edwardo-Rowe  Mores,  A.  M.  Soc.  Antiq 
44  Lond.  Soc.’’  This  laft  MS.  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr 
Mores,  and  feems  to  have  been  intended  for  publication.  L 
contains  ten  chapters  ;  and  the  firft  leven  relate  to  archbifho  1 
AElfric  ;  Cap.  8.  is  intituled  44  De  /Elfrico  Bata  cap.  9 
44  De  AElfrico  Abbate  Meildunenfi  cap.  10.  44Dealli; 

44  yElfricis.”  An  Appendix  is  lubjoined,  containing  tran  ■ 
feripts  of  Saxon  charters  and  extracts  from  hiftorians  cow  ■ 1 
cerning  archbifhop  iElfric. 

[f]  Several  Vifitations  of  Kent,  Mr.  Sf.  Eloy,  one  nf  the  regifters  of  th  • 
with  large  additions  by  Mr.  Mores,  were  prerogative  court,  he  got  accefs  to  th< :  j 
purchafed  by  Mr.  Rafted.  office,  and  had  thereby  an  opportune  r 

fc]  By  his  intimacy  with  the  late  of  drawing  up  the  above  learned  accoun  •  1 
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Mr.  Mores  married  Sufannah  daughter  of  Mr.  Bridgman, 
an  eminent  grocer  in  Whitechapel,  who  was  before  his 
father-in-law  by  having  married  the  widow  of  his  father.  By 
this  lady,  who  died. in  1767,  he  had  one  fon  and  one  daughter. 
Mr.  Mores’  only  fifter  was  married  in  1756  to  Mr.  John  War- 
burton,  (fon  of  the  late  antiquary  and  Somerfet  herald  John 
Warburton,  Efq;)  who  has  refided  at  Dublin  many  years* 
ind  is  now  purfuivant  of  the  court  of  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
and. 

MORGUES  (Matthew*  de),  fieur  de  St.  Germain, 
preacher  in  ordinary  to  Lewis  XIII.  and  principal  almoner 
o  Mary  de  Medicis  his  mother,  made  himfelf  much  talked 
)f  by  his  libels  againft  cardinal  Richelieu.  He  was  born  at 
/ellai  in  Languedoc,  in  1582,  of  no  inconfiderable  family, 
de  turned  Jeluit  atfirfl,  and  had  feveral  pupils  at  Avignon  in 
he  Jefuits-college  there  ;  but  afterwards  gave  the  Jefuits  the 
lip,  and  quitted  their  order.  He  preached  at  Paris  with  great 
uccefs,  and  in  1613  was  made  preacher  to  queen  Marga- 
et.  He  was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Toulon  by 
-ewis  Xlil.  but  could  never  obtain  his  bulls  from  Rome, 
ome  impute  this  to  his  talking  too  freely  about  the  liberties 
f  the  Gallican  church  ;  but  others  are  of  opinion,  that  his 
rant  was  Hopped  by  the  fecret  artifices  of  Richelieu.  Upon 
re  imprifonment  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  he  retired  from  court 
)  his  father’s  boufe,  where  Richelieu  took  meafures  to  feize 
im.  The  commiffion  bore,  u  that  they  fliould  take  St. 
Germain  dead  or  alive  ;  that  they  fhould  feize  him,  with¬ 
out  making  an  inventory  of  the  papers  they  fliould  find  ; 
and  that  they  fhould  fend  the  faid  papers  to  Beaucaire, 
while  the  prifoner  was  conducted  to  Maude  to  be  put  into 
the  bi Top’s  hands.”  It  was  believed,  that  this  prelate, 
ho  had  been  a  domeflic  of  the  cardinal,  would  have  caufed 
m  to  be  firangled  or  imprifoned  without  noife.  He  was 
)prifed  of  this  defign  the  night  before  ;  upon  which  he  left 
s  father’s  houfe,  and  retired  into  the  moft  uncultivated  parts 
Franbe,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  fix  weeks  under  all  the 
conveniences  his  health  Could  beexpofedto.  “  What  was 
the  molt  infupportable  circumftance,”  fays  he,  “  of  this 
whole  ..proceeding,  was  the  uneafinefs,  which  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  officers  gave  my  father  and  mother,  who 
were  much  advanced  in  years  ;  for  by  this  time  I,  the 
youngeft  of  eight  children,  was  beginning  to  have  grey 
hairs.”  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  cardinal,  who  had 
)  weaknefs  to  be  infinitely  fenfible  of  iatire,  y/as  afraid  of 
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St.  Germain’s  pen,  and  aware  of  the  feverities  it  would 
produce :  for  we  fee  that,  in  all  the  negotiations  for  recall- 
Lifeof  car  ing  the  queen  mother,  he  made  it  a  condition,  “  that  St. 
lieu^toml'iL  U  Germain,  who  by  his  defamatory  libels  had  forgot  nothing 
p.  162.  u  to  ruin  his  reputation,  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the 
<c  king.” 

Mean  while  the  queen-mother,  coming  from  Compeigne, 
and  being  defirous  to  publifh  an  apology  for  herfelf,  lent  in 
queft  of  St.  Germain,  and  ordered  him  to  write  an  anfwer  to 
a  pamphlet  intituled,  ct  La  defenfe  du  roi  &  de  fes  miniftres 
whofe  author,  it  feems,  had  taken  great  freedoms  with  that 


princefs’s  honour.  In  1631,  he  publifhed  an  anfwer  to  the 
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queen’s  fatisfaction  ;  and  afterwards  wrote  feveral  pieces 
againft  the  creatures  of  Richelieu.  What  bears  hardeft  upon 
his  memory  is,  that  he  had  printed  feveral  pieces  before  in 
commendation  of  the  cardinal  ;  which  feeming  ficklenefs  he 
endeavoured  to  excufe,  by  faying,  that  the  cardinal  had  nol 
then  broke  all  meafures  with  the  queen- mother,  nor  com¬ 
mitted  any  of  thofe  public  offences,  which  have  fince  made 
him  fo  juftly  obnoxious  to  the  honeft  part  of  the  nation.  He 
followed  Mary  de  Medicis  when  fhe  left  the  kingdom,  anc 
did  not  return  to  France  till  after  the  cardinal’s  death.  He 
died  in  1670,  in  his  88th  year,  and«  left  behind  him  ; 
Hiftory  of  Lewis  the  Juft,”  of  which  Guy  Patin  has  more 
iLettre  4M.  than  once  made  honourable  mention.  tc  De  Morgues,”  fay; 

he,  “  is  a  man  of  learning  and  note,  and  has  by  him  a  com- 
pleat  Hiftory  of  Lewis  XIII.  which  he  choofes  not  to  hav< 
publifhed  till  he  is  dead.  Fie  has  caufed  fix  copies  of  it  to 
*c  betaken  in  manufeript,  which  he  has  committed  to  th< 
care  of  fix  of  his  good  friends,  who  will  not  fail  to  execut 
Lcttre 498.  cc  intentions  at  a  proper  time.” — “  You  muft  knov/  tha : 

w  he  is  about  eighty-four  years  of  age  ;  yet  I  do  not  wifh  fo 
his  death,  nay,  I  fhould  be  forry  for  it  :  but  I  wool 
gladly  fee  that  hiftory,,  from  which  he  has  related  to  m  ’ 
<£  fome  very  curious  particulars  and  ftrange  truths,  as  we  l 
at  the  expence  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  as  in  defence  of  th  ‘ 
Ci  queen-mother.”  Patin  hated  the  abufe  of  fovereig  1 
power,  and  therefore  had  conceived  an  averfion  to  this  car¬ 
dinal,  fo  that  he  would  have  believed  any  thing  which  a  1 
hiftorian  would  have  faid  againft  him  ;  nay,  would  probabl 1 
'have  thought  him  the  honefter  man  for  faying  it.  This  pre¬ 
judiced  him  fo  much  in  favour  of  de  Morgues,,  whom  other* 
wife  he  muft  have  looked  upon  as  a  very  improper  manl> 
write  this  hiftory.  Fie  had  been  perfecuted  by  his  eminence  j 
and  hated  him  mortally,  fo  that  he  wouldliave  mifreprefentel 
6  fatf '  >•! 
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.'aclSs  even  without  knowing  it.  To  him  every  aCion  of  the 
rardinal  would  have  appeared  criminal ;  or,  if  any  of  them 
lad  appeared  fair,  he  would  have  been  tempted  to  have  fup- 
areffed,  or  to  have  calf  fome  blemifh  upon  it.  In  fliort,  de 
Morgues  would  have  wanted  that  difintereftednefs,  which  is 
iflential  to  a  good  hiftorian :  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
ay  with  Salluft,  that  he  undertook  his  hiflory  the  rather,  In  Proem, 
necaufe  his  mind  was  free  from  fear,  hope,  and  party- bel11  Catli° 
prejudice;  perfcribere  eo  magis,  quod  mihi  a  fpe,  metu, 

:c  partibus  reipublicae  animus  liber  erat.”  He  would  however 
have  had  this  advantage,  that  mod:  readers  would  have  been 
j favourable  to  the  liberties  he  would  have  taken  ;  fince  man¬ 
kind  are  always  more  pleafed  with  an  hiftorian  who  finds  fault, 

:han  with  one  who  praifes, 

,  * 

MORHOF  (Daniel  George),  a  very  learned  Ger-  Prolegome- 
man,  wras  born  of  a  good  family  at  Wifmar,  a  town  in  the  J\a^ 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  Feb.  6,  1639.  At  fixteen,  he  was  fent  bee,  1747, 
to  Stetin,  where  he  ftudied  philofophy  under  John  Micrselius,  +to. 
Hebrew  under  Joachim  Fabricius,  and  civil  Jaw  under  John 
Sithman  ;  without  negleCing  in  the  mean  time  Latin  and 
Greek  literature,  which  he  had  been  taught  at  home.  Two. 

/ears  after,  he  removed  to  Roftock,  in  order  to  continue  the 
ludy  of  the  law  :  and,  by  fome  verfes  which  he  publimed  at 
this  place,  was  chofen  profeffor  of  poetry  in  1660.  The  fame 
/ear  he  made  a  journey  into  Holland  and  England,  redded 
fome  time  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  then  returned  to 
nis  employment  at  Roflock.  He  did  not  long  continue  in  it  ; 
or,  in  1665,  the  duke  of  Holilein,  having  founded  an  uni- 
verfity  at  Kiel,  engaged  him  to  accept  in  it  the  profellbrfhip 
of  poetry  and  eloquence.  In  1670,  he  made  a  fecond  jour¬ 
ney  into  Holland  and  England,  contracting  the  acquaintance 
and  friendfhip  of  learned  men,  in  every  place  as  he  paiTed 
along.  He  faw  Grtevius  at  Utrecht,  J.  Frederic  Gronovius 
at  Leyden,  Nicholas  Heinfius  at  the  Hague,  &c.  In  Eng¬ 
land  he  converfed  much  with  Ifaac  Voffius,  and  with  the 
hon.  Robert  Boyle.  He  admired  Boyle  fo  much,  that  he 
tranflated  one  of  his  phiiofophical  works  into  Latin,  and  pub- 
lifhed  it  at  Hamburgh  in  1671.  Returning  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  he  was  twice  in  danger  of  lofing  his  life.  He  was  near 
being  Ihipwrecked  in  his  pafTage  over  the  water;  and  he  had 
like  to  have  been  crufhed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  books,  and  paper,  while  he  was  amufing  himfelf  in  Elze¬ 
vir’s  fhop  at  Amfterdam.  The  firft  of  thefe  dangers  was 
rumoured  in  his  own  country,  before  his  arrival ;  and  his 
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being  drowned  was  To  firmly  believed,  that  feveral  elogiea 
were  made  upon  his  death.  He  married  at  Kiel  in  1671  ; 
two  years  after  was  made  profeiTor  of  hiftory  ;  and,  in  1680, 
librarian  of  the  univerfity.  He  purfued  his  11  u dies  hard,  and 
compofed  a  great  number  of  works  :  but,  his  conllitution 
being  weak  and  unable  to  bear  this,  an  ill  habit  of  body  came 
upon  him  early  in  life  ;  which  being  inereafed,  as  we  arc 
told,  inflead  of  cured,  by  drinking  Pyrmont  waters,  car¬ 
ried  him  oft  in  1691.  His  death  is  fuppofed  to  have  beep 
haftened  by  his  exceilive  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife  in 


1687. 


He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  of  a  fmaller  kind  ;  as 
<c  Orations, **  44  Difi'ertations,?i  44  Thefes,”  and  44  Poems.” 
He  publilhed  at  Kiel  in  1685,  4-to,  a  piece  intituled,  44  De 
<4  Patavinitate  Liviana  liber,  ubi  de  urbanitate  Sc  peregrini- 
44  tate  fermonis  Latini  univerfe  agvtur.”  He  aims  in  this 
work  to  fhew,  what  the  Patavinity  with  which  Livy  was  for¬ 
merly  reproached  is  ;  and  makes  it  confifir  of  a  certain  turn  of 
expreftion,  and  of  fome  phrafes,  peculiar  to  Padua.  His 
great  work  is  his  44  Polyhiftor,  five  de  notitia  auclorum  Sc 
44  rerum  commentarii  for  this  is  the  title  it  bore,  when  it 
was  firfl  publifbed  at  Lubec,  in  1688.  It  has  been  enlarged, 
ilnce  the  death  of  Morhof,  in  feveral  fucceffive  editions  $  the 
laid  and  befit  of  which  was  publifheu  at  Lubec,  1747,  in  2 
vols.  4to,  with  this  title,  44  D.  G,  Marhofii  Polyhiftor,  lite- 
44  rarius,  philofophicus,  &  prabticus,  cum  acceifionibus 
44  virorutn  clariiTimorum  Joannis  Frickii  Sc  Joannis  Molleri 
44  Flenfburgenfis.  Editio  quarta.  Cui  przefation^m  noti- 
tiamque  diariorum  literariorum  Europae  prsemifit  Joannes 
Albertus  Fabricius,  nunc  aublam  Sc  ad  annum  1747  conti- 
64  nuatam.’* 
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MORIN  (John  Baptist),  phyfician  and  regrus  pro- 
feflor  of  mathematics  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Villefranche  in 
Beaujolois,  1583.  After  Undying  philofophy  at  Aix  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  phyiic  at  Avignon,  of  which  he  commenced  doc¬ 
tor  in  1613,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  with  Claude  Dormi, 
bifhop  of  Boulogne  ;  who  fent  him  to  examine  the  nature  of 
metals  in  the  mines  of  Hungary,  and  thereby  gave  occafion 
to  his  44Mundi  fublunaris  anatomia,”  which  was  his  firfl  pro- 
duclion,  and  publiflied  in  1619.  Upon  his  return  to  his  pa¬ 
tron  the  bifhop,  who  kept  one  Davifon,  an  aftrologer,  in  his 
houfe,  he  took  a  fancy  to  judicial  aftrology,  becaufe  of  the 
uncertainty  which  he  found  inphyfic;  and,  what  is  curious 
to  obferve,  Davifon  took  a  difgulf  to  afirology  at  the  fame 
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l  ime,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  he  had  found  in  it,  and  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  phyfic.  He  began  to  enquire,  by  the  rules  of 
us  fcience,  into  the  events  of  1617;  and  found,  that  thb 
dfhop  of  Boulogne  was  threatened  with  the  lofs  of  either  li- 
>erty  or  life,  of  which  he  forewarned  him.  The  bifhop 
aughed  at  Morin’s  prediction ;  but  engaging  in  ftate  in- 
rigues,  and  taking  the  unfortunate  fide,  he  was  treated  as  a 
ebel,  and  actually  imprifoned  that  very  year.  After  the  fall 
•  j)f  his  prelate,  he  lived  with  the  abbe  de  la  Bretonniere,  in 
quality  of  his  phyfician,  for  four  years;  and,  in  1621,  was 
jaken  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Luxemburg,  where  he 
ived  eight  years  more.  In  1630,  he  was  chofen  piofelfor 
oyal  of  mathematics,  upon  the  death  of  Sinclair  ;  and  his 
friends  would  have  had  him  to  have  married  his  widow.  But  Vita  Mori- 
ylorin  had  regulated  his  conduCI  by  the  liars,  ever  fince  m» &c* p 
617  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  find  that  they  encouraged  him  to 
narry,  herefolved  to  live  fingle.  This  refolution,  however, 
vas  not  made,  till  after  he  had  confented  to  marry  Sinclair’s 
vidow  ;  but,  the  fir  ft  time  he  went  to  pay  her  a  vifit,  he 
bund  all  in  readinefs  to  carry  her  to  her  grave.  The  pro- 
efTor,  it  teems,  prepared  his  addreffes  in  fo  deliberate  a 
nanner,  that  the  lady  had  time  to  die  before  fhe  received 
hem.  *  . 

Morin  had,  by  virtue  of  his  profeftion,  accefs  to  the  great, 
iven  to  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and,  under  the  adminiftration  of 
rardinal  Mazarine,  he  obtained  a  penfion  of  2000  livres, 
yhich  was  always  very  punctually  paid  him.  Richelieu  is 
aid  at  firft  to  have  admitted  him  to  his  moft  fecret  councils, 
tnd  to  have- confulted  him  about  matters  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance  ;  but  Morin,  poffeifed  with  a  falfe  notion  that  he 
tad  difcovered  the  longitude,  and  that  the  cardinal  did  him 
rreat  injuftice  in  refufing  him  the  promifed  reward  for  fuch 
1  difcovery,  conceived  a  violent  hatred  againft  him,  which 
afted  as  Ipng  as  he  lived.  It  is  certain,  that  the  courts  of 
he  greateft  princes,  even  in  the  17th  century,  were  not 
ree  from  the  infatuation  of  judicial  aftrology,  but  that  the 
greateft  ftatefmen  were  fubjeCI  to  it.  Queen  Chriftina  would 
leeds  fee  Morin,  when  fhe  was  firft  at  Paris  ;  and  fhe  de- 
:lared,  that  fhe  took  him  for  the  ablelft  aftrologer  in  the 
world.  The  count  de  Chayigni,  fecretary  of  ftate,  was 
remarkable  for  his  credulity  in  this  pretended  fcience,  and 
I  put  great  confidence  in  Morin’s  aftrological  oracles,  as  the 
(following  account  will  lufficiently  (hew.  This  gentleman  Morin;  Af- 
;  having  prcpofed  to  go  into  Provence,  in  1646,  defired  Morin  t1r.°log1uC'ah 
ro  accompany  him;  but,  as  Morin  did  nothing  without,.!’ 
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confulting  the  ftars,  he  would  not  engage  in  the  journey,  un- 
iefs  they  promifed  him  good  fuccefs  in  it.  He  therefore  de¬ 
manded  time  to  confult  them,  after  which  he  promifed  to  ac¬ 
company  his  patron,  provided  he  might  chufe  the  propitious 
hour  for  their  departure :  for  Morin  allured  him,  that  it  was 
of  the  lad  importance  to  begin  his  enterprifes  under  a  favour¬ 
able  afpedl  of  the  ftars.  Chavigny  readily  complying  with 
this,  Morin  found,  that  they  ought  to  depart  upon  the  9th  of 
May,  at  nine  minutes  after  four  in  the  morning  ;  and  beg¬ 
ged,  that  every  thing  might  be  ready  againft  that  moment. 
The  mafter’s  orders  were  fo  well  executed,  that,  at  that  nick 
of  time,  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  journey.  There 
were  four  good  dials  in  the  count’s  garden,  by  which  they 
obferved,  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  the  approaches  of  the 
critical  minute ;  and  they  ftepped  into  the  coach  precifely, 
when  the  fhadow  of  the  dials  was  upon  the  point  of  touching 
that  minute.  They  arrived  happily  at  Antibes;  and,  when 
Chavigny  was  about  to  return  to  Paris,  his  aftrologer  told 
him,  that  he  muff  chufe  the  hour  of  their  departure  by  the 
heavens.  Chavigny  complied  as  before,  and  caufed  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  their  journey  to  be  prepared  with  fo  much  exacl- 
nefs,  that  he  and  his  attendants  mounted  their  horfes  upon 
the  2d  of  July,  at  twenty-feven  minutes  after  four  in  the 
morning;  and  had  a  very  profperous  journey  ;  which  it  would 
certainly  be  injurious  not  to  impute  to  the  management  of 
this  aftrologer. 

Morin’s  friends  pretend,  that  his  horofcopes  have  fre¬ 
quently  foretold  the  truth.  His  firft  eftay,  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served,  was  foretelling  the  imprifonment  of  the  bifhop  of 
Boulogne  ;  but  he  difplayed  his  (kill  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  paffed  for  a  mafter  in  his  art,  in  foretelling 
that  Lewis  XIII.  would  recover  of  that  dangerous  difeafe 
“n-  wjtj1  which  he  was  feized  at  Lyons.  The  queen-mother, 
confounded  with  the  unlucky  predidtions  of  other  aftrologers, 
wrote  to  cardinal  Berulle,  to  order  Morin  to  examine  the 
king’s  horofcope.  He  did  fo ;  and  found  by  the  ftars,  that 
the  king’s  illnefs  would  be  violent,  but  not  mortal.  His 
predi&ion  proved  true,  and  he  was  royally  rewarded  for  his 
pains;  while  the  other  aftrologers  were  fen't,  veryjuftly,  to 
*b,cJ*  the  gallies.  Upon  this,  they  tell  us,  that  he  was  to  be  the 
only  perfon  who  had  liberty  to  examine  the  king’s  horofcope, 
as  in  ancient  times  there  was  only  one  painter,  who  was 
allowed  to  draw  Alexander  the  Great.  But,  however  right 
Morin  might  fometimes  happen  to  be  in  his  predidtions,  we 
may  be  fuxe  that  he  was  oftener  wrong ;  nor  were  there 
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(wanting  thofe  who  laughed  at  his  errors,  as  well  as  ridiculed 
his  art.  Among  thefe  was  Gaflendus,  whole  death  he  Teems 
to  have  foretold  from  a  motive  of  fpleen  and  refentment ;  but 
;very  unfortunately  was  out  in  his  calculations,  when  his  own 
honour  and  the  credit  of  his  fciencewas  capitally  concerned. 

We  will  not  quote  all  the  obfervations  which  Gaflendus  made  Gaffend. 
iupon  this  occaflon,  but  content  ourfelves  with  the  following  pPe^ol‘  u 
Iwords  of  his  abridger :  ct  I  could  here,”  fays  he,  u  give  a  Lugd.  1658. 
cc  detail  of  the  horofcope  of  Mr.  Maridat,  member  of  the  Bernjer,  A- 
u  grand  council,  in  which  you  would  find,  that  the  aftrolo-  phito  fop  life 
iC  ger  Morin,  who  made  it,  has  fucceeded  as  well  in  it  as  de Gafiendi, 
“  Nofrrodamus  did  in  that  of  Mr.  SufFredy  :  but  it  is  fovol-lv* 
u  fluffed  with  folly,  impertinence,  and  falfe  fa6ls,  and  fmells  edicfi6S4. 
“  To  flrongly  of  the  quack  or  gipfy,  whofe  only  aim  is  to 
u  cheat  and  cozen  you  of  a  piece  of  money,  that  it  is  with 
cc  difficulty  I  can  think  of  it  patiently.  I  fhall  only  fay,  to 
the  eternal  fhame  of  Morin  the  aftrologer,  that  obferving 
<c  Mr.  Gaflendus,  who  laughed  at  his  judicial  aftrology,  to 
be  infirm,  and  afFedted  with  a  defluxion  upon  his  lungs,  he 
<c  had  the  impudence  to  foretel,  and  to  publifh  his  predidlion 
cc  to  all  the  world,  by  a  pamphlet  written  on  purpofe,  that  he 
cc  would  die  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Au~ 
tf-  guff,  in  1650  ;  pretending,  by  this  predidlion,  to  eredl  a 
u  trophy  in  honour  of  his  aflrology  :  and  yet,  for  all  this, 

“  Gaflendus  was  never  in  better  health  than  at  this  time  ;  for 
u  he  had  recovered  his  vigour  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  as  I 
«  well  remember,  he  and  1,  Feb.  5th  in  the  following  year, 

6C  afcended  the  mountain  of  Toulon  together,  to  make  ex- 
u  periments  concerning  a  vacuum.” 

Morin  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  6, 1656.  He  wrotea  great  number 
of  books,  whofe  titles  it  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  ufelefs, 
to  enumerate;  but  did  not  live  to  publifh  his  favourite  per¬ 
formance,  I  mean  his  u  Aftrologia  Gallica,”  which  had  cofl: 
him  thirty  years  labour.  It  was  printed,  however,  at  the 
Hague,  1661,  in  folio,  with  two  epiflles  dedicatory;  the 
i  one  from  the  author  to  Jefus  Chrifl,  the  other  addrefled  to 
Louifa  Maria  de  Gonzaga,  queen  of  Poland.  That  prin- 
cefs  encouraged  Morin  to  undertake  this  great  work,  and 
I  paid  the  charges  of  the  impreffion.  At  the  time  when  it 
I  was  affirmed  that  lhe  was  to  be  married  to  a  prince,  Morin 
!  affirmed,  that  that  marriage  fhould  never  take  place,  and 
!  that  fhe  was  deflined  to  the  bed  of  a  monarch  :  fo  that  there 
is  no  room  to  wonder,  that  fhe  fhould  engage  herfelf  in  ex- 
pences  for  the  fake  of  a  book,  whofe  author  had  flattered  her 
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with  the  hopes  of  a  crown,  which  (lie  afterwards  wore.  Be* 
fides,  that  princefs  put  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  aftro- 
logy,  and  fuch  people  the  aftrologers  have  always  been  wife 
enough  to  flatter  with  good  fortune.  However,  what  Guy 
Patin  obferved  upon  this  occafton  is  very  juft,  and  we  will 
here  tranferibe  it.  4^  I  underhand,”  fays  he,  44  that  the 
$4  Aftrolo&ia  Gallica  of  the  fteur  Morin  is  at  iaft  finifhed  at 
^  the  Hague.  I  am  told,  that  it  abufes  the  Pariftan  and 
44  other  phylicians,  who  give  no  credit  to  judicial  aflrology ; 
44  and  I  do  not  wonder,  that  the  author  fhould  behave  in 
44  this  manner,  for  he  was  a  fool.  The  book  is  printed  in 
44  one  volume,  folio.  The  queen  of  Poland  gave  2000 
*4  crowns  to  carry  on  the  edition,  at  the  recommendation  of 
44  one  of  her  fecretaries,  who  is  a  lover  of  aftrology.  You 
‘.‘v  fee,  in  what  planner  crowned  heads  are  impofed  upon.  If 
^4  it  had  been  a  book  which  might  have  been  of  ufe  to  the 
46  public,  the  author  would  not  have  found  one,  either  to 
44  print  it,  or  to  bear  the  charges  of  the  prefs,”  Elfewhere 
he  writes  thus  ;  H  I  have  another  death  to  inform  you  of ;  it 
44  is  that  of  the  fteur  Morin  i  fo  that  you  fee  he  is  dead  at  the  t 
44  year’s  end,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gaft'endi.  But  they  are  in  no 
44  danger  of  quarrelling  with  one  another  now:  for  the  one 
44  is  buried  at  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Fields,  and  the  other  at 
44  St.  Stephen’s  on  the  Mount.  The  one  was  a  man  of  great 
44  wifdom,  the  other  a  fool  and  half  mad  :  but,  however 
that  be,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  other  world,  they  will  be 
upon  a  level  with  one  another,  in  fpite  of  all  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  all  the  pretenfions  to  judicial  aftrplogy,  with 
which  Morin  was  poffefied.” 

But,  as  much  folly  and  madnefs  as  Quv  Patin  imputed  to 
this  profeftor  of  mathematics,  and  he  certainly  had  a  con- 
fiderable  fliare  of  both,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  feveral  teftimonies  of  efteem  from  the  great  Des  Car¬ 
tes.  Pie  became  acquainted  with  this  philofopher  in  1626,. 
and  fome  time  after  made  him  aprefent  of  his  book  upon  the 
longitude,  which  was  acknowledged  by  a  very  obliging  letter. 
He  lent  him  alfo,  in  1638,  fome  objections  to  his  44  Theory 
44  of  light,”  which  Des  Cartes  replied  to.  It  is  certain,  that 
he  did  not  defpife  them  ;  but  thought,  as  foon  as  he  received 
them,  that  they  delerved  to  be  confidered,  both  upon  the 
account  or  their  weight,  and  the  difficulty  of  folving  them. 
He  wrote  once  and  again  to  father  Merfenne,  and  defired 
him  to  tell  Morin,  that  44  he  not  only  took  his  pamphlet  in 
very  good  part,  but  was  obliged  tq  hi  in  for  his  objections^ 
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IF  fince  they  were  very  proper  to  excite  him  to  fearch  more 
|>c  narrowly  after  the  truth  ;  and  that  he  would  not  fail 
|^c  to  anfwer  them  as  punctually,  as  civilly,  and  as  fpeedily 
“  as  poffible/* 

.  ‘  VC  '  •  i  ■ 

MORIN  (John),  a  mod  learned  perfon,  was  born  at  Morinl 
Blois,  of  Proteftant  parents,  in  isqi.  He  was  inflrudded  Vlta>  , 
in  the  belles  lettres  at  Rochelle,  and  afterwards  went  to  Ley-  father  Si-*" 
Jen  ;  where  he  made  himfelf  very  fkilful  in  the  Greek,  La-  mon,  and 
tin,  and  oriental  tongues,  and  applied  himfelf  to  philofophy,  Ant^ulta 
lav/,  mathematics,  and  divinity.  Returning  to  France,  he  tes  ecclefia* 
went  to  fettle  at  Paris,  where  he  gained  an  acquaintance  orientalis, 
with  cardinal  du  Perron,  and  was  converted  by  him  to  the 
.Catholic  religion.  Some  time  after,  he  entered  into  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory,  lately  eftablifhed,  and  began  to 
make  himfelf  known  by  his  learning  and  his  works.  In 
1626,  he  publifhed  fome  “  Exercitations  upon  the  original 
;c  of  patriarchs  and  primates,  and  the  ancient  ufage  of  ec- 
“  clefiaffical  cenfures,  dedicated  to  Pope  LTrban  VIII.”  He 
undertook,  in  1628,  the  edition  of  the  “  Septuagint  Bible, 
with  the  verfton  made  by  Nobilius;  and  put  a  preface  before 
it,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint.  He 
commends  the  edition  of  it  that  had  been  made^at  Rome,  by 
arder  of  Sixtus  V.  in  1587,  which  he  had  followed;  and 
maintains,  that  we  ought  to  prefer  this  verfion  to  the  prefent 
Hebrew  text,  becaufe  this  has  been,  he  fays,  corrupted  by 
die  Jews.  Before  this  work  was  ready  to  appear,  he  gave 
the  public,  in  1629,  a  “  Hiftory,”  written  in  French,  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  church  by  the  emperor  Conflantine, 
md  of  the  greatnefs  and  temporal  fovereignty  conferred  on 
:he  Roman  church  by  the  kings  of  France:  but  this  book 
was  not  well  received  at  Rome;  and  Morin  was  forced  to 
oromife,  that  he  would  retrench  and  correct  it.  He  publifhed, 
loon  after,  “Exercitations  upon  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
Tor  the  fake  of  effablifhing  which,  he  floutly  attacks  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  As  they  laboured  then  upon 
the  edition  of  the  Polyglott  at  Paris,  Morin  took  upon  himfelf 
the  care  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  His  endeavours  to 
exalt  this,  together  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  verfions  of 
the  Bible,  at  the  expence  of  the  Hebrew,  made  him  very 
abnoxious  to  fome  learned  men;  and  he  was  attacked  by 
Hottinger  and  Buxtorf  in  particular.  But  this  only  en¬ 
hanced  his  merit  at  the  court  of  Rome  ;  infomuch  that  car¬ 
dinal  Barberini  invited  him  thither,  bv  order  of  the  Pope, 
ivho  received  hi  pi  very  gracioufly,  and  intended  to  make 
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ufe  of  him,  in  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  to  the  Roman 
church,  which  was  then  in  agitation.  He  was  greatly 
careffed  at  Rome,  and  intimate  with  Lucas  Holftenius,  Leo 
Allatius,  and  all  the  learned  there.  After  having  continued 
nine  years  at  Rome,  he  was  recalled,  by  order  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  to  France  ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  learned  labours,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Paris,  in 
1659, 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  much 
.valued  by  Proteftants,  as  well  as  Papifts,  on  account  of 
.the  Oriental  learning  contained  in  them.  Father  Simon  has 
given  us,  under  the  title  of  44  Antiquitates  ecclefiae  orien- 
44  talis,”  a  collection  of  letters  to  and  from  Morin,  which 
were  found  among  the  papers  of  father  Ameiot ;  and  caufed 
them  to  be  printed  at  London  in  1682,  with  the  life  of  Mo¬ 
rin,  of  which  he  himfelf  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  author.  Thefe 
letters  contain  many  curious  particulars  relating  to  criticifin 
and  hiftory^  and  are  full  of  oriental  erudition. 


MORIN  (SijMOk),  a  celebrated  fanatic  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  born  at  Richemont,  near  Aumale  ;  and  had  been 
clerk  to  Mr.  Charron,  general  paymafter  of  the  army.  He 
was  very  ignorant  and  illiterate  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  won¬ 
der,  if,  meddling  in  fpiritual  matters,  he  fell  into  great 
errors.  He  was  not  content  with  broaching  his  whimfies 
in  converfation,  but  wrote  them  down  in  a  book,  which  he 
caufed  to  be  privately  printed  in  1647,  under  the  title  of 
U  Penfees  oe  Morin  dediees  au  roi.”  'Phis  book  is  a  medley 
of  conceit  and  ignorance,  and  contains  the  moil:  remarkably 
errors,  which  were  afterwards  condemned  in  the  Quietifts; 
only  that  Morin  carries  them  to  a  greater  length,  than  any 
one  elfe  had  done  :  for  he  affirms,  44  that  the  molt  enormous 
44  fms  do  not  remove  a  /inner  from  the  Fate  of  grace,  but 
44  ferve,  on  the  contrary,  to  humble  the  pride  of  man.” 
He  fays,  44  that  in  all  fects  and  nations  God  has  a  number 
44  of  the  eledt,  true  members  of  the  church;  that  there 
44  would  foon  be  a  general  reformation,  all  nations  being 
44  juft  about  to  be  converted  to  the  true  faith  ;  and  that  this 
44  great  reformation  was  to  be  effected  by  the  fecond  com- 
mg  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  Morin  incorporated  with  him. 
Ho  was  in  prifon  at  Paris,  at  the  time  when  Gaffendi’s 
friends  were  writing  againff  the  aftrologer,  John  Baptift 
Morin,  whom  they  upbraided  (but,  as  he  replied,  falfely) 
with  being  the  brother  of  this  fanatic.  This  was  about 
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1650,  after  which  Simon  Morin  was  fet  at  liberty  as  a  vi~ 
fionary,  and  fufFered  to  continue  io  till  1661  ;  when  Des 
Marets  de  St.  Sorlin,  who,  though  a  fanatic  and  vifionary 
himfelf,  had  conceived  a  violent  averfion  to  him,  difcovered 
his  whole  fcheme,  and  had  him  taken  up.  The  means  Des 
Marets  made  ufe  of  for  this  difcovery  was,  by  pretending  to 
be  one  of  his  difciples  ;  and  he  carried  his  treachery  and  dil- 
fimulation  fo  far,  as  to  acknowledge  him  for  44  the  Son  of 
44  man  rifen  again.”  This  acknowledgement  fo  pleafed 
Morin,  that  he  conferred  upon  him,  as  a  particular  grace, 
the  office  of  being  his  harbinger,  calling  him  44  a  real  John 
44  the  Baptift  revived.”  Then  Des  Marets  impeached  him, 
and  became  his  accufer  ;  upon  which,  Morin  was  brought  to 
atrial,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  fentence  was 
executed  on  him  at  Paris,  March  14,  1663,  in  the  form  and 
manner  following  :  after  having  made  the  amende  honorable 
in  his  fhirt,  with  a  cord  about  his  neck,  and  a  torch  in  his 
hand,  before  the  principal  gate  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
he  was  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  and  there  tied  to  a 
flake  to  be  burnt  alive,  together  with  his  book  intituled 
44  Penfees  de  Morin,”  as  alio  all  his  papers  and  his  triaL 
Afterwards  his  allies  were  thrown  into  the  air,  as  a  punifh^ 
ment  for  his  having  aflumed  the  title  of  the  Son  of  God.  His 
accomplices  too  were  condemned  to  affifl  at  his  execution, 
and  then  to  ferve  in  the  gallies  for  life;  after  having  been 
whipped  by  the  hangman,  and  marked  with  a  burning  iron 
with  fleurs  de  lis  upon  the  right  and  left  fhoulders.  Morin 
gave  out  that  he  would  rife  again  the  third  day;  which 
made  many  of  the  mob  gather  together  at  the  place  where  he 
was  burnt.  It  is  Paid,  that  when  the  prefident  de  Lamoignon 
afked  him,  whether  it  was  written  in  any  part  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  the  great  prophet  or  new  Meffiah  fhould  pafs 
through  the  fire,  he  cited  this  text  by  way  of  anfwer  :  44  Igne 
44  me  examinafti,  et  non  eft  invents  in  me  iniquitas:”  that 
is,  44  Thou  haft  tried  me  with,  fire,  and  no  -wickedness  hath 
64  been  found  in  me.”  Morin  died  with  remarkable  refolu- 
tion  ;  and  it  was  then  thought,  the  judges  had  been  too  ri¬ 
gorous  in  their  fentence,  and  that  lending  him  to  a  mad- 
houfe  would  have  been  fufficient.  They  replied  in  defence 
of  themfelves,  that  Morin  had  owned  many  impious  tenets, 
and  that  not  in  fudden  ftartsand  fits  of  heat,  but  in  cool  blood, 
and  with  deliberate  obftinacy.  But  then  aqueftion  will  arife, 
whether  a  fool,  any  more  than  a  madman,  ought  to  be  capi¬ 
tally  puniftied  for  anv  opinion  or  degree  of  ftubbornefs  ? 
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MORINUS  (Stephanus),  a  learned  French  Pro teftdnt; 
was  the  Ton  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Caen  Jan.  1,  1625. 
Lofinghis  father  at  three  years  of  age,  he  fell  under  the  care 
of  his  mother,  who  defigned  him  for  trade  :  but,  his  inclina¬ 
tion  carrying  him  vehemently  to  books,  he  was  fuffered  to 
purfue  it.  He  went  through  the  daffies  and  philofophy  at 
Caen  ;  and  then  removed  to  Sedan,  to  ftudy  theology  under 
Peter  du  Moulin,  who  conceived  a  great  friendfhip  for  him. 
He  afterwards  continued  his  theological  ftudies  under  An¬ 
drew  Rivet,  and  joined  to  them  that  of  the  oriental  tongues, 
in  which  he  made  a  great  proficiency  under  Golius.  Return¬ 
ing  to  his  country  in  1649,  he  became  a  minifter  of  two 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen;  and  in  1652  mar¬ 
ried.  He  was  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  uncommon  parts 
and  learning,  and  had  feveral  advantageous  offers  made  him 
from  abroad  ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  ftir  from  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  In  1664,  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  Caen  ;  and  his 
merits  foon  connected  him  in  friendfhip  with  feveral  learned 
men,  which  were  then  in  that  city  :  fuch  as  Huetivs,  Se- 
grais,  Pochart,  and  others.  The  revocation  of  the  edi<ft 
ofNantz,  in  1685,  obliging  him  to  quit  Caen,  he  retired 
with  his  wife  and  three  children  into  Holland.  He  went  at 
firft  to  Leyden,  but  foon  after  was  called  to  Amfterdam,  to 
be  profeffor  of  the  oriental  tongues  in  the  univerfity  there ; 
to  which  employment  was  joined,  two  years  after,  that  of 
minifter  in  ordinary.  He  died,  after  a  lpng  indifpofition 
both  of  body  and  mind,  May  5,  1700. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works:  as,  1.  44  Diflerta- 
44  tiones  o£to,  in  quibus  multa  facrae  &  profanae  antiquitatis 
44  monumenta  explicantur.  Genev.  1683, ”  8vo.  A  fecond 
edition,  enlarged  and  corrected,  was  printed  at  Dort  1700, 
in  8vo.  2.  44  Oratio  inauguralis  de  linguarum  orientalium 
44  ad  intelligentiam  facrae  feripturae  utilitate.  L.  Bat,  i686.,> 
This  was  reprinted  with,  3.  44  Explanationes  facrae  &  philo- 
44  logicae  in  aliquot  V.  &  N.  Teftamenti  loca.  L.  Bat, 

*4  1698/’  8 vo.  4.  44  Exercitationes  de  lingua  primaeva 
46  eju fqu e append i c i b us.  Ultraj.  1694,”  4to.  5.  44  Dillcr- 
44  tatio  de  paradifo  terreftri  printed  in  Bochart’s  works, 
the  third  edition  of  which  was  publifhed  at  Utrecht  in  1692) 
with  Bochart’s  life  by  Morin  prefixed.  6.  44  Epiftolas  dme 
44  feu  refponiiones  ad  Ant.  Van  Dale  de  Pentateucho  Sa- 
44  maritano:”  printed  with  Van  Dale’s  44  De  origine  & 

44  progreflu  idolatries,  Amft.  1696,”  in  4to^  7,  44  Lettre 
44  fur  Porigine  de  la  langue  Hebrai’que,  with  an  anfwer  of 
44  Huetius printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  46  Diflertations 
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u  fur  diverfes  matieresde  religion  &  de  philologie,  rectieillie’S 
44  par  M.  l’abbe  de  Tilladet,  Paris,  1732,”  in  i2mo.  Mo¬ 
rin  endeavours  to  prove  in  this  letter,  that  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  that  God  himfelf  infpired 
it  into  Adam,  His  great  fondnefs  for  this  language  made 
him  run  into  Tome  extravagant  notions  about  it,  as  Huetius 
tells  him  in  his  anlwer.  Laftly,  Morin  prefixed  a  44  Life  of 
44  Jacobus  Palmerius”  to  the  44  Grrecae  antique  defcriptio. 
44  Leyden,  1678,”  in  4to. 

Henry  Morin,  his  fon,  who  died  at  Caen  in  1728,  aged 
73,  was  *a  member  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions  and  belles 
lettres  at  Paris  :  and  there  are  feveral  diflertations  of  his  in 
the  44  Memoirs  of  this  academy. ” 

MORTSON  (Robert),  phyfician  and  profefTor  of  botany 
,at  Oxford,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1620  ;  and  educated  in 
that  univerfity,  where  he  took  a  mailer  of  arts  degree  in 
1638.  He  fludied  mathematics  at  the  firft,  but  afterwards 
applied  himfelf  to  botany,  for  which  he  had  a  flrong  inclina¬ 
tion.  The  civil  wars  obliged  him  to  leave  his  country  ;  and 
he  went  and  fixed  at  Paris,  where  he  applied  himfelf  again 
with  great  eagernefs  to  botany,  and  alfo  to  anatomy.  He 
took  the  degree  of  dodlor  in  phyfic  at  Angus,  in  1648  ;  and, 
‘his  reputation  as  a  great  botanift  being  very  well  well  known, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  in  1650,. 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Blois.  He 
exercifed  this  office  till  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  after¬ 
wards  went  over  to  England  in  1660.  Charles  II.  to  whom 
the  duke  of  Orleans  had  prefented  him  at  Blois  the  fame  year, 
fent  for  him  to  London,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  his  phy¬ 
fician,  and  that  of  profeflor  royal  of  botany,  with  a  penfiori 
of  200 1.  per  ann.  Afterwards  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyficians.  While  he  was  in  the  fervice  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  he  added  to  the  colle&ion  in  the  gardens  at 
Blois  250  plants,  which  no  one  had  ever  delcribed  before  ; 
and  he  formed  a  new  method  of  explaining  botany.  Pie 
fhewed  it  to  the  duke,  who  exhorted  him  to  write  the 
44  Hiflory  of  plants”  according  to  that  plan;  promifing,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  bear  the  charges  of  it,  and  to  leave  him 
the  whole  profit.  That  prince’s  death  hindered  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  defign :  but,  when  Morifon  came  to  enjoy  a 
penfion  under  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  he  began  to  bp 
more  in  earned  than  ever  about  this  great  attempt.  He  had 
publifhed,  in  1669,  his  44  Praeludium  Botanicum,”  which 
procured  him  fo  much  reputation,  that  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford 
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ford  chofe  him  for  their  botanical  profeflor.  In  1672,  the 
9th  fe&ion  of  the  2d  part  of  his  “  Hiftory  cf  Plants”  ap¬ 
peared,  which  the  author  now  gave  as  a  fpeeimen  of  his 
great  work.  The  univerfity  contributed  a  large  fum  to  carry 
on  the  impreffion  of  this  book  ;  which,  together  with  the 
favourable  reception  it  met  with,  fo  encouraged  him  to  pur- 
fue  his  great  project,  that,  in  1680,  he  publifhed  the  fecond 
part  of  his  “  Hiftory  of  Plants.”  He  did  not,  however,  live 
to  hnifti  it,  but  died  at  London  in  1683,  aged  63.  Wood 
tells  us,  that  he  received  a  bruife  on  his  bread,  by  the  pole 
of  a  coach,  as  he  was  crofting  the  ftreet  between  the  end  of 
St.  Martin’s  lane  and  Northumberland-houfe,  near  Charing- 
crofs,  of  which  he  died  the  day  after  ;  and  that  he  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields. 

MORLEY  (Dr.  George),  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop^ 
was  fon  of  Francis  Morley,  Efq;  by  a  fifter  of  Sir  John 
Denham,  and  born  in  Cheapfide,  London,  1597. 
his  parents  when  very  young,  and  alfo  his  patrimony,  by  his 
father’s  being  engaged  for  other  people’s  debts.  However, 
at  fourteen,  he  was  elected  a  king’s  fcholar  at  Weftminfter- 
fchool,  and  became  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in 
1615  ;  where  he  took  the  firft  degree  in  arts  in  1618,  and 
the  fecond  in  1621.  Then  he  went  to  be  chaplain  to  Robert 
earl  of  Carnarvon  and  his  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  till  1640, 
without  having,  or  feefcirfg,  any  preferment  in  the  church. 
After  that,  he  was  prefented  to  the  redtory  of  Hartfield  in 
Suftex,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  redtory  of  Mildenhall  in 
Wiltihire:  but  before  this  exchange,  Charles  I.  to  whom  he 
was  chaplain  in  ordinary,  had  given  him  a  canonry  of  Chrift- 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1641.  Thisisfaid  to  be  the  only  pre¬ 
ferment  he  ever  defired  ;  and  he  gave  the  firft  year’s  profit  of 
it  to  his  majefty,  towards  the  charge  of  the  war,  then  begun. 
About  that  time,  he  preached  one  of  the  firft  folemn  fermons 
before  the  houfe  of  commons  j  but  fo  little  to  their  liking, 
that  he  was  not  commanded  to  print  it,  as  all  the  other 
preachers  had  been.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  nominated  one  of 
the  aflembly  of  divines,  but  never  appeared  among  them  :  on 
the  contrary,  he  always  remained  with  the  king,  and  did  him 
what  fervice  he  could.  In  1648,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
preferments,  and  imprifoned  for  fome  little  time.  He  was 
one  of  the  divines,  who  aftifted  the  king  at  the  treaty  of  New¬ 
port  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  March  1648-9,  he  prepared  the 
brave  lord  Capel  for  death,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  fcaf- 
fold  on  Tower-hill. 


In 


In  1649,  England*  and  waited  upon  the  king  at 

he  Hague ;  who  received  him  very  gracioufly,  and  carried 
lim  hrlt  into  France,  and  afterwards  to  Breda  with  him. 
dut,  the  king  not  being  permitted  to  take  his  own  divines 
vith  him,  when  he  fet  out  upon  his  expedition  to  Scotland, 
n  June  1650,  Morley  thereupon  withdrew  to  the  Hague; 
md,  after  a  fhort  flay  there,  went  and  lived  with  his  friend 
Or.  John  Earle  at  Antwerp,  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  Charles  Cot- 
jerel.  After  they  had  thus  continued  about  a  year  together, 
Sir  Charles  being  invited  to  be  fleward  to  the  queen  of  Bo- 
temia,  and  Dr.  Earle  to  attend  upon  James  duke  of  York  in 
France,  Morley  then  removed  into  the  family  of  the  lady 
Frances  Hyde,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  in  the  fame 
ityof  Antwerp;  and  all  the  time  he  remained  there,  which 
-vas  three  or  four  years,  he  read  the  fervice  of  the  church  of 
England  twice  every  day,  catechifed  once  a  week,  and  ad- 
niniflered  the  communion  once  a  month,  to  all  the  Englifh 
n  that  city  who  would  attend  ;  as  he  did  afterwards  at  Breda, 
or  four  years  together,  in  the  fame  family.  But,  betwixt 
lis  going  from  Antwerp  and  his  coming  to  Breda,  he  offi- 
dated  at  the  Hague  about  two  years,  as  chaplain  to  the 
jueen  of  Bohemia,  without  expe&ing  or  receiving  any  re-^- 
yard.  As  he  had  been  happy  at  home  in  the  acquaintance 
md  friendfhip  of  many  eminent  men,  ftich  as  lord  Falkland, 
pir  Edward  Hyde,  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Sanderfon,  Mr. 
Fhillingworth,  Dr.  Sheldon,  &rc.  fo  he  was  alfo  abroad,  in 
hat  of  Bochart,  Salmafius,  Daniel  Heinfius,  Rivet,  &c. 

When  all  things  were  preparing  for  the  king’s  refloration, 
VIorley  was  fent  over  by  chancellor  Hyde,  two  months 
)efore,  to  help  to  pave  the  way  for  that  great  event :  and, 
ipon  the  king’s  return,  he  was  not  only  refcored  to  his 
ranonry,  but  alfo  promoted  to  the  deanry  of  Chrift-church. 
*Ie  was  inftalled,  July  1660  ;  and  nominated  to  the  bifhop- 
•ic  of  Worcefter,  QCI.  following.  In  i66t,  he  was  a 
Principal  manager  at  the  conference  between  the  Epifcopal 
ind  Prefbyterian  divines,  commiilioned  under  the  great  feal 
o  review  the  liturgy.  Some  time  after,  he  was  made  dean 
)f  his  Majefly’s  royal  chapel  ;  and,  in  1662,  tranflated  to 
he  bifhopric  of  Winchefier  :  when  the  king,  it  is  faid, 
old  him,  u  he  would  be  never  the  richer  for  it.”  He  was 
1  great  benefactor  to  this  fee  :  for,  not  to  mention  fmaller 
:hings,  he  fpent  above  Sccol.  in  repairing  Farnharh-callle, 
md  above  4000  1.  in  purchafing  Winchefter- houfe  at  Chel- 
ea,  to  annex  to  this  fee.  ■  Many  other  benefactions  of  his 
ire  recorded.  He  gave  xool.  per  ann.  to  Chriit-church  in 
Vol.  IX.  C  c  Oxford, 
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Oxford,  for  the  public  ufe  of  that  college  :  he  founded  five 
fcholarfhips  of  iol.  per  ann.  each,  in  Pembroke-college, 
three  for  the  Ifle  of  Jerfey,  and  two  for  Guernfey  :  he  gave, 
at  feveral  times,  upwards  of  1800I.  to  the  church  of  St, 
Paul’s,  London:  and  he  bequeathed  in  his  will  joool.  to 
purchafe  lands  for  the  augmenting  of  fome  fmall  vicarages. 
By  temperance  and  exercife  he  reached  a  very  old  age;  for 
bis  he  did  not  die  till  Odd.  1684.  Burnet  tells  us,  that  44  he 
cs>  44  had  been  firft  known  to  the  world  as  a  friend  of  the  lord 
44  Falkland,  and  that  was  enough  to  raife  a  man’s  charac- 
44  ter.  He  had  continued  many  years  in  the  lord  Claren- 
44  don’s  family,  and  was  his  particular  friend.  Pie  was  a 
64  Calvinift  w7ith  relation  to  the  Armenian  points,  and  was 
44  thought  a  friend  to  the  Puritans  before  the  wars  ;  but 
44  he  took  care,  after  his  promotion,  to  free  himfelf  from 
44  all  fufpicions  of  that  kind.  He  was  a  pious  and  charitable 
44  man,  of  a  very  exemplary  life,  but  extremely  paftionate, 
44  and  very  obftinate.” 

He  was  the  author  of  fome  fmall  pieces,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  lift.  1.  44  A  fermon  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.  April  23,  1661.”  In  the  dedication  to  the 
king,  by  whofe  command  it  was  publilhed,  he  fays,  that 
44  he  was  now  paft  his  great  climadterical,  and  this  was  the 
44  ftrft  time  that  ever  he  appeared  in  print.”  2.  44  Vindi- 
44  cation  of  himfelf  from  Mr.  Baxter’s  calumny,  Sec, 
44  1662.”  3.  44  Epiftola  apologetica  &  parsnetica  ad  theo- 

44  logum  quendam  Belgam  feripta,  1663,”  4to ;  writ¬ 
ten  at  Breda,  June  1659;  reprinted  in  1683,  under  this 
title,  44  Epiftola,  &c.  in  qua  agitur  de  feren.  regis  Car.  II. 
44  erga  rdormatam  religionem  afbedbu.”  In  this  letter,  he 
attempts  to  clear  Charles  II.  from  the  imputation  of  Popery,* 
and  urges  the  Dutch  to  lend  their  utmoft  affiftance  towards 
his  reftoration  :  but  he  was  miftaken  in  his  mafter’s  religion, 
and  perhaps  lived  long  enough  to  know  it.  4.  44  The  Sum 
44  of  a  Conference  with  Darcey,  a  Jefuit,  at  BrufTels, 
44  1649.”  5*  u  An  Argument  drawn  from  the  Evidence 

64  and  Certainty  of  Senfe,  againft  the  Dodbrine  of  Tran- 
44  fuhftantiation.”  6.  44  Vindication  of  the 
44  & c.”  7.  44  Anfwer  to  P'ather  Crefty’s  Letter 

about  1662.  8.  44  Sermon  before  the  King,  Nov.  5, 

44  1667.”  9.  44  Anfwer  to  a  Letter  v/ritten  by  a  Romifti 

44  Prieft,  1676.”  10.  44  Letter  to  Anne  Ducheis  of  York, 

44  fome  few  Months  before  her  Death  written,  1670. 
This  lady,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  was  inftrudted 
in  the  Proteftant  religion  by  our  author,  while  he  lived  at 
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Antwerp  in  her  father’s  family  ;  but  afterwards  went  over  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  .which  occafioned  this  letter.  1 1.  44  Ad 
44  virum  Janum  Ulitinm  epifcolae  duae  de  invocation?  fane- 
44  torum  written  1659.  All  the  above  pieces,  except 
the  firft  and  fecon.d,  were  printed' together  in  1683,  4to. 

12.  44  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Anglefey,  concerning  the 
44  Means  to  keep  out  Popery,  &c.”  printed  at  the  end  of, 

44  A  true  Account  of  the  whole  Proceedings  betwixt  James 
44  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Arthur  Earl  of  Anglefey,  1683.” 

13.  44  Vindication  of  himfelf  from  Mr.  Baxter’s  injurious 
44  Reflections,  &c.  1683. ”  He  made  alfo,  14.  44  An 
44  Epitaph  for  James  i.  1625  which  was  printed  at  the 
end  of  44  Spotfwood’s  Hiitory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland j” 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of,  15.  44  A  Character  of 
44  King  Charles  II.  1660  ”  in  one  fheet,  4to. 

:  f  ,jvj/  ,  ,  )  \  ’.I  .  J  *  */  0!'jJ  iTCL*U  r  •  m*  iv  L  A 

MORNAY  (Philip  de),  lord  of  Pleflis  Marly,  an  Hiftoire  de 
illuflrious  French  Proteftant,  privy  counfellor  of  Henry  IV.  ^vJLjec* 
and  governor  of  Saumur,  was  bom  at  Buhi  in  Vexin,  1549. 

He  was  defcended  from  an  antient  and  noble  family,  which 
had  in  courfe  of  time  divided  itfelf  into  feveral  branches, 
and  produced  many  great  and*  eminent  men.  His  father 
James  de  Mornay  had  done  great  fervices  to  the  royal  family 
in  the  wars  $  but  in  the  time  of  peace  led  a  very  retired  life, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  country.  He 
defigned  Philip  for  the  church,  as  he  was  a  younger  fort, 
with  a  view  of  fucceeding  his  uncle  Bertin  de  Mornay,  who 
was  dean  of  Beauvais  and  abbe  of  Saumur,  and  who  had 
promifed  to  refign  thofe  preferments  to  him ;  but  thefe  views 
were  broken  by  the  death  of  the  uncle.  Mean  while,  his 
mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  du  Bee  Crefpin, 
vice-admiral  of  France,  and  chamberlain  to  Francis  II. 
was  fecretly  an  Hugonot;  and  had  taken  care  to  infpire  her 
foil  infenfibly  with  her  own  principles.  His  father  died  ibid, 
when  he  was  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  his  mo¬ 
ther,  making  open  profeffion  of  the  Proteftant  religion  in 
1561,  fet  up  a  lefture  in  her  own  houfe,  which  perfeClly 
confirmed  him  in  it.  His  literarv  education  was  all  the 

j  •  * 

while  carrying  on  with  the  utmoft  care  and  circumfpe£tion  : 
he  had  mailers  provided  for  him  in  all  languages  and 
fciences ;  and  the  progrefs  he  made  in  all,  was  what 
might  be  expected  from  his  very  uncommon .  parts  and  ap¬ 
plication. 

In  1567,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Paris,  where  he 
was  purfuing  his.  Rudies,  on  account  of  the  commotions 
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which  were  breaking  out  again ;  and  Toon  after  took  ujj* 
arms,  and  ferved  a  campaign  or  two.  But,  having  the 
misfortune  to  break  one  of  his  arms,  he  quitted  the  pro- 
feffion  of  a  foldier,  and  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  tra¬ 
velling  into  foreign  countries;  not  only  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  till  the  civil  wars  thould  be  at  an  end,  but  for  the 
fake  of  fome  baths,  which  he  hoped  would  reflore  to  him. 
Hifloire  de  the  free  ufe  of  his  arm.  He  arrived  at  Geneva  in  1568, 
AV  Lei?-C*  not  w^hout  the  greateft  danger  and  peril  to  himfelf ;  for  all 
1647.  ’  /  places  were  fo  full  of  foldiers,  and  the  paffages  fo  guarded, 

that  it  was  difficult  for  one  of  his  religion  to  pafs  with 
fafety.  He  made  but  a  fhort  flay  at  Geneva,  on  account 
of  the  plague,  which  was  there  ;  but,  taking  his  way  through 
Switzerland,  went  to  Heidelberg  in  Germany.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Tremellius,  and  other  learned  men; 
and  entered  upon  the  fludy  of  the  civil  law.  In  1569,  he 
went  to  Francfort,  where  he  was  affectionately  received  by 
the  celebrated  Languet,  who  gave  him  inffru&ions  for  his 
future  travels,  and  recommendatory  letters  to  feveral  great 
men.  He  flayed  fome  time  afterwards  at  Padua,  for  the  fake 
of  perfecting  himfelf  farther  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil 
law,  and  then  proceeded  to  Venice.  He  had  a  great  defire  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  Kail  ;  but,  as  the  Venetians  and  Turks 
were  then  at  war  about  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus,  it  was  impoffible 
for  him  to  pafs  the  coafls  of  Iflria  and  Dalmatia,  with  any 
degree  of  fafety.  From  Venice,  in  1571,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  came  into  perils  about  his  religion.  He 
had  experienced  fomething  of  this  fort  at  Venice,  where  an 
officer  of  the  inquifition  had  been  very  bufy  about  him  ;  but 
he  had  the  good  luck  to  efcape  in  both  places,  and  from 
Rome  he  returned  to  Venice,  from  Venice  to  Vienna;  and 
thence,  after  taking  a  round  through  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Mifnia,  Saxony,  Hefie,  Franconia,  to  Francfort,  where 
he  arrived  in  Sept.  1551.  Though  he  was  very  young 
when  he  fet  out  upon  his  travels,  yet  he  never  fuffered  the  ; 
man  of  pleafure  to  get  the  better  of  the  philofopher ;  but 
made  that  profitable  ufe  of  them,  which  a  wife  man  will 
always  make.  He  examined  every  thing  that  was  curious 
in  every  place;  and,  that  nothing  might  efcape  him,  atten¬ 
tively  perufed  not  only  the  general  hiitory  of  the  countries, 
but  alfo  the  hiflories  of  each  particular  town  and  province, 
through  which  he  palled.  Nor  was  he  only  attentive  to 
their  antiquities  ;  but  remarked  alfo  whatever  v/as  worth 
notice  in  the  manners,  cufloms,  policy,  and  conflitution  of 
each. 
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In  1572,  he  went  into  Flanders,  to  furvey  the  fituation,  Hifoire  de 
the  ftrength,  the  fortifications,  and  garrifons  of  that  coun- a  V!e>.&c* 
try,  and  afterwards  paffed  over  to  England,  where  he  was 
gracioufly  received  by  queen  Elizabeth  :  for  his  parts,  his 
knowledge,  his  uncommon  capacity  for  thfe  management  of 
great  affairs,  had  fpread  his  name  far  and  wide,  and  made 
him  courted,  efpecially  by  the  great.  In  1575,  be  married, 
and  publifhed  the  fame  year  a  treatife  “  Concerning  Life 

and  Death  for  though  he  was  often  employed  in  civil 
affairs,  and  oftener  folicited  to  engage  in  them,  yet  as  he 
was  ever  a  lover  of  books  and  retirement,  he  fpent  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  in  reading  and  writing.  In  1576,  he  was 
wounded  and  made  a  prifoner  ;  but,  gaining  his  liberty,  he 
went  to  th'e  court  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  received  him  very  gracioufly, 
gave  him  one  of  the  firft  places  in  his  council,  and  upon  all 
occafions  paid  great  deference  to  his  judgement.  Du  Pleflis 
on  his  part  did  the  king  great  fervices.  He  went  into  Eng¬ 
land  to  folicit  the  affiftance  of  Elizabeth  for  him  in  1577, 
into  Flanders  in  1578,  and  to  the  diet  of  Augfburg  in  1579. 

In  1578,  he  publifhed  a  treatife  t4  Concerning  the  Church 
in  which  he  explained  his  motives  for  leaving  the  Popifh, 
and  embracing  the  Proteftant  religion  :  and,  in  1579,  began 
his  book  “  Upon  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.” 

But  before  he  had  made  any  progrefs  in  this,  he  was  feized 
with  an  illnefs,  which  was  thought  to  be  the  efFedls  of  fome 
poifon,  that  had  been  given  him  at  Anvers  the  year  before, 
with  a  view  of  deftroying  him.  He  recovered,  though  dan- 
geroufly  ill,  and  continued  to  do  fervice  to  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  Proteftant  religion.  From  158 5,  when 
the  league  commenced,  he  was  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  king;  and,  in  1590,  was  made  his 
counfellor  of  ftatc,  after  having  been  invefted  with  the 
government  of  Saumur  the  year  before.  In  1592,  the  king 
pitched  upon  him  to  confer  with  M.  de  Villeroy  upon  the 
fubjeci  of  the  king’s  religion  ;  but  the  extravagant  demands 
of  De  Villeroy  rendered  their  conference  of  no  eftedt.  Du 
Pleflis,  however,  oppofed  the  king’s  converfion  to  Popery, 
as  long  as  he  could  ;  and,  when  he  could  prevent  it  no  longer, 
withdrew  himfelf  gradually  from  court,  and  gave  himfelf 
up  to  reading  and  writing.  .  ‘ 

In  1596,  he  publifhed  a  piece  intituled,  a  The  juft  Pro- 
“  cedures  of  thofe  of  the  Reformed  Religion;”  in  which  he 
removes  the  imputation  of  the  prefent  troubles  and  diflen- 
tions  from  the  Proteftants,  and  throws  the  blame  on  thofe 
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who  injuricufly  denied  them  that  liberty,  which  their  great 


ferviees  had  deferved.  In  1598,  he  publifhecj  his  treadle 


<c  upon  the  EuchariP  which  occafioned  the  conference 


rerence 

at  Fontainebleau  in  1600,  between  Hu  Perron,  then  bifhop 


of  Evreux,  afterwards  cardinal,  and  M.  du  Pjehis  ;  and 
raifed  his  reputation  and  credit  among  the  i  rotefiants  to  fo 
prodigious  an  height,  that  he  was  called  by  many,  “  the 
Proteftant  Pope.”  In  1607,  he  publifhed.a  work  , inti¬ 
tuled,  £C  The.  MyPery  of  Iniquity,  or  the  PI  ill  or  y  of  the 
“  Papacy;”  which  was  written,  as  moP  of  his  other  works 
were,  firP  in  French,  and  then,  like  them,  tranflated  into 
Latin.  Flere  he  fhews,  by  what  gradual  progrcffions  the 
Popes  have  rifen  to  that  ecclefiaPical  tyranny,  which  was 
foretold  by  the  apoPles  ;  and  what  oppofitions  from  time  to 
time  all  nations  have  given  them.  This  feems  to  have  been 
a  work  of  prodigious  labour  ;  yet  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  not 
above  nine  months  in  compelling  it.  About  this  time  aifo 
he  publifhed,  a  An  Exhortation  to  the  Jews  concerning  the 
cc  Mefiiah,”  in  which  he  applies  a  great  deal  of  Hebrew 
learning  very  judicioufly- ;  and  for  this  he  was  complimented 
by  the  elder  Buxtorf.  There  are  leveral  other  little  things 
of  his  writing;  but  his  capital  work,  and  for  which  he  has 
been  mofj  diPinguilhed,  is  his  book  “  Upon  the  Truth  of 
tc  the  ChriPian  Religion;”  in  which  he  employs  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  reafon  and  learning  with  great  force  and  flcill  againft 
AtheiPs,  Epicureans,  Heathens,  Jews,  Mahometans,  and 
other  Infidels,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  title.  This  book  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  while  he  was  king  of  Navarre  only, 
in  1582;  and  the  year  after  tranflated  by  himfelf  into 
Latin.  4C  As  a  Frenchman,”  fays  he,  in  his  preface  to  the 
reader,  “I  have  endeavoured  to  ferve  my  own  country  firP; 
ci  and,  as  a  ChriPian,  the  univerfal  kingdom  of  Chrift 
Tremens  “  next.”  M.  Baillet  has  obferved  with  juPnefs,  that  c£  the 
*’cs  Sea  vans,  C£  protF$ant$  of  France  had  s;reat  reafon  to  be  proud  of 
p.  238-  <c  having  fuch  a  man  as  Mornay  du  Plefiis  of  their  party: 
Paris,  ij22,  «  a  gentleman,  who,  befides  the  noblenefs  of  his  birth, 
is  diPinguilhed  by  many  fine  qualities  both  natural  and 
acquired.”  • 

In  1621,  when  Lewis  XIII.  made  war  upon  the  Pro- 
tePants,  he  took  away  the  government  of  Saumur  from  Du 
Plefiis  ;  who  thereupon  retired  to  his  barony  of  La  Foreft 
in  Poiitou,  where  he  died  in  1623.  A  little  before  his 
death,  he  difeourfed  much  upon  the  vanity  and  tranfitori- 
nefs  of  all  worldly  things,  in  which,  it  feems,  he  fhewed 
himfelf  both  a  ChriPian  and  a  fcholar  :  for  he  infiPed,  with 
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St.  Paul,  that  CQ  the  fafhion  of  this  world  pafleth  away 
and  did  not  forget  to  quote  Pindar,  who  fays,  that  “  the 
“  lit e  of  a  man  is  but'a  dream  of  a  {hadowr’  To  conclude, 
he  was  indifputably  a  moil  extraordinary  man ;  and  when 
we  confider,  that  his  great  birth  and  public  employments 
did  not  hinder  him  from  cultivating  and  attaining  all  thofe 


rare  and  excellent  qualifications  and  virtues,  which  are  more 
ufually  to  be  found  in  privacy  and  retirement,  we  fhall  be 
Jready  to  wiih,  that  the  world  would  produce  more  fuch  men 
.than  it  does. 


MORTON  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englifh  bifliop,  of 
the  fame  family  with  cardinal  John  Morton,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  by  whole  contrivance  and  management  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafler  were  united,  was  born  at 
York  in  1564.  He  was  fent  to  St.  John’s-coliege,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1582  ;  of  which  he  was  chofen  fellow,  in  1592. 

In  anout  1599,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Hunting-  B  ewick'* 
don,  lord  preudent  of  the  north,  and  was  chofen  by  him  for  Lje  f 
his  dexterity  and  acutenefs  in  deputing  with  the  Romiih  ^0,!  ’n* 
recufants  ;  for  it  was  queen  Elizabeth’s  command  to  his 
lordfh-p,  to  compel  them  by  arguments,  if  poifible,  rather 
than  by  force  ;  and  this  fhe  exprefled,  as  the  earl  ufed  to  fay, 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  Nolo  mortem  peccatoris.” 

Thus  afterwards,  when  lord  Huntingdon  was  dead,  and 
lord  Sheffield  was  appointed  lord  prelident,  Morton  held  a 
public  conference  before  his  lordfhip  and  the  council,  at  the 
manor-houfe  at  York,  with  two  Popifh  recufants,  then 
priioners  in  the  callle.  In  j  602,  when  the  plague  raged  in 
that  city,  he  behaved  with  the  greatefl  charity  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  1  he  year  follow  ng,  the  lord  Eure  being  appointed 
ambafTador  extraordinary  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
king  of  Denmark,  Morton  attended  him  as  chaplain  5  and 
made  great  advantages  of  his  travels,  by  collecting  books 
and  viiiting  the  univerfities  of  Germany.  In  1606,  he  was 
made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  James  i.  and  prei erred  to  the 
deanry  of  Gloucester  in  1607.  In  1609,  he  was  removed 
to  the  deanry  of  Winchefter  ;  and  the  iame  year  Dr.  Sut- 
clifF,  dean  of  Exeter,  founding  a  college  at  Che!  Da,  for 
divines  to  be  employed  in  defending  the  ProtHlant  religion 
againfl  the  rapids,  he  was  appointed  one  of  tne  fellows. 

About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Ifaac  Caluubon, 

In  1615,  was  advanced  .to  the  iee  of  Cnciler  ;  and,  in 
1618,  to  that  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  :  about  which  time 
he  became  acquainted  with  Antonio  de  Dominis,  abp.  oi 
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Spalato,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  difTuade  from  returning 
to  Rome.  The  abp’s.  pretence  for  going  thither  was, 
to  negociate  an  unity  in  religion  between  the  church  of 
Rome  and  that  of  England,  upon  thofe  moderate  terms, 
which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  book,  intituled,  tC  De  republica 
Ghriftiana printed  at  London.  While  he  was  full  of 
thefe  hopes,  bp.  Morton  came  to  vifit  him  ;  and  among 
other  difcourfe  had  the  following,  relating  to  his  project  of 
Berwick’s  a  re-union.  M.  i(m  Domine,  quid  tibi  in  ammo  eft  ?  anne 
ine,  p.  85.  u  convertere  papam,  atque  etiam  conclave  papale?”  Spalat. 

Quid  ni,  domine  ?  anne  exiftimas  eos  diabolos  elie,  ut 
cc  non  poffint  converti  ?”  M.  “  Minime,  domine  :  nec 
<c  puto  dominum  Saplatinfem  Deum  effe,  ut  hoc  poflit 
tc  prreftare.  Noftin  enim  concilium  Tridentinum  ?”  Spal. 
cc  Novi,  domine;  Iz  aufus  fum  tibi  dicere,  millies  mille 
funt,  etiam  in  Italia,  qui  huic  concilio  iidem  nullam 
6C  pneftant.”  The  bifhop  afterwards -wrote  him  a  long  let¬ 
ter,  to  difluade  him  from  his  intended  journey  ;  but  the 
abp,  went,  and  the  confequence  may  be  feen  in  our  article 
of  Antonio  de  Dominis. 

Idem,  p.  S9.  While  Morton  fat  in  the  fee  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield, 
which  was  above  fourteen  years,  he  educated,  ordained, 
and  preferited  to  a  living  a  youth  of  excellent  parts  and  me¬ 
mory,  who  was  born  blind.  His  name  was  George  Con¬ 
ner  ;  who,  after  he  had  taken  his  bachelor*  of  arts  degree  in 
Cambridge,  was  received  into  the  bifhop’s  own  family, 
and  inftrudted  by  him  in  divinity.  He  was  a  very  good 
preacher,  and  able  to  fay  the  whole  Common  Prayer  by 
heart ;  and  with  regard  to  the  lelTons  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  it  is  laid,  that  he  committed  them  perfedtly  to 
memory,  upon  his  uncle’s  twice  reading  them  over  to  him. 
Idem,  p  91.  Xhe  bifhop  detected  the  impofture  of  the  famous  boy  of 
Bilfon  in  Staffordfhire,  who  pretended  to  be  poiTeffed  with  a 
devil  ;  but  who,  in  reality,  was  only  fuborned  by  fome 
Romifh  priefts,  to  play  the  pranks,  and  a cSb  the  mad  part  he 
did,  for  the  fake  of  promoting  their  own  private  purpofes. 
In  1632,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Durham, 
which  he  held  with  great  reputation,  till  the  opening  of  the 
long  parliament  :  when  he  met  with  great  infults  from  the 
common  people,  and  was  once  in  extreme  hazard  of  his 
Id.  p.  103.  life  at  W eftminfter,  fome  crying,  u  Pull  him  out  of  his 
<c  coach  others,  “  Nay,  he  is  a  good  man  others, 
cc  But  for  all  that  he  is  a  biihop.”  He  was  committed  to 
oftheEn!*  t<iie  cua°dy  the  u flier  of  the  black  rod  ;  and,  as  Whit- 
lifli afiw,  lock®  tells  us,  u  April  1645,  was  brought  before  the  cotn- 
pag.  141.  “  mons 
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|  £{*  mons  for  chriftening  a  child  in  the  old  way,  and  ftgning 
!  it  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  contrary  to  the  direfiory  ; 

;  <c  and,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  deliver  up  the  feal  of  the 
|  <c  county  palatine  of  Durham,  he  was  committed  to  the 
i  <c  Tower.”  Here  he  continued  fix  months,  and  then  re- 
|  turned  to  his  lodgings  at  Durham-houfe  *  the  parliament, 
upon  the  dillolution  of  the  bifhoprics,  having  voted  him 
800 1.  per  annum.  Whitlocke  informs  us,  that,  in 
“  May  1646,  an  ordinance  palled  for  800 1.  per  ann.  to 
cc  bifhop  Morton  but  Barwick  obferves,  that,  while  he  Life,  &c. 
was  able  to  fubfift  without  it,  he  never  troubled  himfelfP*  I2*# 
with  looking  after  it ;  and  at  laid,  when  neceffity  put  him 
|  upon  the  hard  choice  either  of  looking  after  this,  or  being 
burthenfome  to  his  friends,  he  determined  upon  the  former, 
and  procured  a  copy  of  the  vote,  but  found  it  to  contain  no 
more,  than  that  fuch  a  fum  fhould  be  paid,  but  no  mention 
either  by  whom  or  whence.  At  lafl  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
l  Durham-houfe,  by  the  foldiers  who  came  to  garrifon  it,  a 
little  before  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  and  then  went  to  Exeter- 
houfe  in  the  Strand,  at  the  invitation  of  the  earl  of  Rutland, 
where  he  continued  but  a  fhort  time.  After  feveral  re¬ 
movals,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  at 
Eafton  Manduit  in  Northamptonfhire,  where  he  died,  Sept. 

22,  1659,  *n  95th  ycar.  His  funeral  fermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  John  Barwick,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
printed  at  London,  1660,  under  this  title,  tc  IEPONIKH2  : 

“  or,  The  Fight,  Victory,  and  Triumph  of  St.  Paul,  ac- 
<c  commodated  to  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Thomas, 
late  Lord  Bifhop  of  Durefme.” 

Morton  was  a  man  of  very  great  learning,  piety,  hofpi- 
tality,  charity,  and  liberality,  temperance  and  moderation. 

He  converted  feveral  perfons  of  learning  and  diftindtion  from 
the  Romifh  religion.  He  publifhed  feveral  v/orks,  chiefly 
controverfial,  and  written  againft  the  Papifts.  Fie  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  and  correfpondence  with  molt  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  was  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  Dr.  Donne.  When  Donne  had  ruined  himfelf,  by  mar¬ 
rying  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  More,  in  the  purfuit  of 
which  marriage  he  fpent  mold  of  his  fubftance,  and  by 
which  he  loft  his  place  of  fecretary  to  the  chancellor  Egerton, 

Morton  advifed  him  to  take  orders,  and  promifed  to  reflgn 
to  him  a  rectory  he  held,  worth  200 1.  per  annum.  To 
this  friendly  motion  Donne  would  not  then  afient;  but,  after 
iufFering  fume  hardfhips  at  home,  palled  over  into  France, 

where 
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where  he  gave  him felf  up  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  From 

Amiens,  fome  time  after,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Morton, 

wherein  he  requeued  his  advice,  whether  taking  the  degree 

of  a  doctor  in  that  profeflion,  might  not  be  conducible  to 

his  pradfifing  at  home  in  the  Arches  at  London  ?  to  which 

the  doctor  replied,  that,  in  his  judgement,  the  miniftry  in 

the  church  of  God  would  be  fafer  and  fitter  for  him.  Upon 

this,  he  de filled  from  any  farther  profecution  of  the  law, 

and  became  a  divine.  We  mu  ft  not  omit  one  particular 

4  .  1 

relating  to  Morton.  In  1657,  there  had  been  published  a 
bock,  faid  to  be  printed  at  Rome,  intituled,  “  A  1  reatife 
<c  of  the  Nature  of  Catholic  Faith  and  Herefy.”  The  author 
had  afferted,  that  C£  in  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament, 

44  when  fome  Prefbyteria^ lords  prefented  to  the  upper  houfe 
44  a  certain  book,  to  prove*  that  the  Proteftant  bifhops  had 
44  no  fucceftion  nor  confecration,  therefore  were  no  bifhops, 

44  and  had  no  right  to  lit  in  parliament :  bp.  Morton  replied 
44  againft  that  book,  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  his  brethren, 

44  and  endeavoured  to  prove  fuccemon  from  the  laft  Roman 
44  catholic  bifhops,  who  ordained  the  fir  ft  Proteftant  bifhops 
44  at  the  Nag’s-Head  in  Cheapfide.”  This,  we  fay,  was 
afferted  by  the  author  of  the  treatife :  upon  which,  Mor¬ 
ton  drew  up  a  proteftation,  that  he  never  made  any  fuch 
reply,  but  always  looked  upon  the  ftory  of  the  Nag’s-Head 
confecration  to  be  a  forgery  ;  which  proteftation  is  dated 
July  £7,  1 658,  and  attefted  by  feveral  witnelies  and  a 
notary  public. 


MOSCHUS  and  BION,  for  they  have  ufually  been 
joined  together,  were  two  Grecian  poets  of  antiquity,  and 
contemporaries  of  Theocritus.  I  he  prodigious  credit  of 
Theocritus,  in  the  paftoral  way,  enabled  him  to  engrofs  net 
only  the  fame  of  his  rivals,  but  their  works  too.  In  the  time 
of  the  latter  Grecians,  all  the  ancient  idylliums  were  heaped 
together  into  one  collection,  and  Theocritus’s  name  prefixed 
to  the  whole  volume  :  but,  learned  men  having  adjudged  lome 
of  the  pieces  to  their  proper  owners,  the  claims  of  Mof- 
chus  and  liion  have  been  admitted  to  a  few  little  pieces,  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  us  inquifitive  about  their  character  ai  d  ftory. 
Yet  all  that  can  be  known  of  them,  muft  be  colkdted  from 
their  own  fmall  remains  :  for  Mofchus,  by  com  poling  his 
delicate  14  Elegy  on  Bion,”  has  given  the  beft  memorials  of 
Bion’s  life.  We  learn  from  it,  that  Bion  was  of  Smyrna; 
that  he  was  a  paftoral  poet 3  and  that  he  unhappily  perilhed 
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j by  poifon,  and,  as  it  fhould  feem,  not  accidentally,  but  by 
the  command  of  fome  great  perfon.  Mofchus  and  Theo¬ 
critus  have,  by  fome  critics,  been  fuppofed  the  fame  perfon  : 
but  there  are  irrefragable  teftimonies  again  ft  it.  Mofchus, 
in  the  u  Elegy  on  Bion,”  introduces  Theocritus  bewailing 
the  fame  misfortune  in  another  country  ;  and  Servius  fays, 
that  Virgil  chofe  to  imitate  Theocritus  preferably  to  Mofchus, 
and  others  who  had  written  paftorals.  Some  will  have  it, 

| that  Mofchus,  as  weli  as  Bion,  lived  later  than  Theocritus, 
upon  the  authority  of  Suidas,  who  affirms  Mofchus  to  have 
been  the  fcholar  of  Arifiarchus,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor ;  while  others  luppofe  him  to  have  been  the  fcho¬ 
lar  of  Bion,  and  probably  his  fucceflbr  in  governing  the 
poetic  fchool.  The  latter  fuppofition  is  collected  from  the 
elegy  of  Mofchus,  and  does  not  feem  improbable.  The  few 
remains  of  thefe  two  poets  are  to  be  iound  in  all  editions  of 
the  iC  Poetae  minores.” 

MOSHEIM  (John  Laurence),  an  illuftrious  German 
divine,  was  born  in  1695,  of  a  noble  family,  which  might 
feem  to  open  to  his  ambition  a  fair  path  to  civil  promotion; 
but  his  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  religion,  his  thirft  after  know¬ 
ledge,  and  particularly  his  tafte  for  facred  literature,  induced 
him  to  coniecrate  his  talents  to  the  fervice  of  the  church. 
The  German  univerfities  loaded  him  with  literary  honours  : 
the  king  of  Denmark  invited  him  to  fettle  at  Copenhagen : 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick  called  him  thence  to  Helmftadt, 
where  he  filled  the  academical  chair  of  divinity ;  was  honoured 
with  the  character  of  ecclefiaftical  counfellor  to  the  court; 
and  prefided  over  the  feminaries  of  learning  in  the  duchy  of 
Wolfembuttle  and  the  principality  of  Blakenburg.  When 
a  defign  was  formed  of  giving  an  uncommon  degree  of 
luftre  to  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  by  filling  it  with  men 
of  the  firft  rank  in  letters,  Dr.  Mofheim  was  deemed  worth v 
to  appear  at  the  head  of  it,  in  quality  of  chancellor  ;  and 
here  he  died,  univerfally  lamented,  in  1755.  In  depth  of 
judgement,  in  extent  of  learning,  in  purity  of  tafte,  in  the 
powers  of  eloquence,  and  in  a  laborious  application  to  all 
the  various  branches  of  erudition  and  philofophy,  he  had  cer¬ 
tainly  very  few  fuperiors.  Elis  Latin  tranflation  of  Cud- 
“  worth’s  Intellectual  Syftem,”  enriched  with  large 
annotations,  difcovered  a  profound  acquaintance  with  an¬ 
cient  learning  and  philofophy.  His  illuftrations  of  the 
Scriptures,  his  labours  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  and  the 
light  he  caft  upon  religion  and  philofophy,  appear  in  many 
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volumes  of  facred  and  prophane  literature ;  and  his  cc  Ec* 
44  clefiaftical  Hiftory,  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  the  be- 
44  ginning  of  the  prefent  Century,”  is  unqueftionably  the 
beft  that  is  extant.  This  work,  written  in  Latin,  has  been 
tranilated  into  Englifti,  and  accompanied  with  notes  and 
chronological  tables,  by  Archibald  Maclaine,  D.  D.  ;  and 
from  this  tranflator’s  preface  to  the  fecond  edition,  1758,  in 
5  vols.  8vo,  this  ftiort  account  is  taken. 

Anecdotes  MOSS  (Dr.  Rqbert),  an  Englifti  divine,  and  dean  of 
by  Nichols,  Ely?  was  eldefl  foil  of  Mr.  Robert  Mofs,  a  gentleman  in 
p.  7§.  good  circumftances,  and  born  at  Gillingham  in  Norfolk,  in 
1666.  He  was  brought  up  at  Norwich-fchool,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  fizar  at  Benet-college,  Cambridge,  in  1682;  B.A. 
^nd  fellow,  1685;  B.  D.  1690;  acquired  great  reputation 
both  as  a  difputant  and  preacher  ;  was  a  candidate  for  the 
place  of  public  orator,  which  he  loft  by  a  few  votes  ;  preacher 
to  the  fociety  of  Gray’s-inn,  London,  1698  ;  aftiftant 
preacher  to  Dr.  Wake  at  St.  James’s,  Weftminfter,  1699. 
He  was  fworn  chaplain,  in  three  fucceeding  reigns,  to  king 
William,  queen  Anne,  and  George  L,  and  being  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  waiting,  when  queen  Anne  vifited  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge,  April  5,  1705,  he  was  then  created  D.  D. 
In  1708,  he  was  invited  by  the  pariihioners  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  on  the  refignation  of  dean  Stanhope,  to  accept  of 
their  Tuefday  leiture,  which  he  held  till  1727,  and  then  re- 
figned  it,  on  account  of  his  growing  infirmities.  In  1712, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Roderick,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
queen  to  the  deanry  of  Ely,  which  was  the  higheft,  but  not 
the  laft  promotion  he  obtained  in  the  church  :  for,  in  1714, 
he  was  collated  by  Robinfon  bifhop  of  London  to  Glifton,  a 
finall  re<ftory  on  theeaftern  fide  of  Hertfordfhire.  The  gout 
deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  for  fome  of  the  laft  years  of 
his  life;  and  he  died,  March  26, 1729,111  his  63d  year ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  prefbytery  of  his  own  cathedral,  under  a  plain 
ftone,  with  a  fimple  inlcription.  His  character  may  be  feen 
in  the  preface  to  the  eight  volumes  of  his  44  Sermons,”  which 
has  ufually  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Snape,  and  has  even  been 
aferibed  to  him  by  Mr.  Mafters,  in  his  44  Hiftory  of  Benet- 
44  college;”  but  the  credit  of  it  has  lately  been  transferred 
ibid. p.  355-  to  Dr.  Zachary  Grey.  Dr.  Snape  was  editor  of  the  44  Ser- 
44  mons;”  but  the  44  Preface”  was  by  Grey,  who  left  behind 
him  a  MS.  44  Life  of  Dr.  Mofs,”  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Nichols.  Dean  Mofs  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author 
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of  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1717,  intituled,  cc  The  report  vlrl~ 
dicated  from  mif-reports  :  being  a  defence  of  my  lords 
the  Bifhops,  as  well  as  the  clergy  of  the  lower  houfe  of 
convocation  ;  in  a  letter  from  a  member  of  that  houfe  to 
cc  the  prolocutor,  concerning  their  late  confultations  about 
the  Bifhop  of  Bangor’s  writings  ;  with  a  Poftfcript,  con¬ 
taining  fome  few  remarks  upon  the  letter  to  Dr.  Sher¬ 
lock.”  A  Latin  Ode  of  his  is  printed  in  cc  Mceftiftimae 
ac  laetiffimae  academise  Cantabrigienfis  affectus,  dece- 
dente  Carolo  11.  fuccedente  Jacobo  II.  ;”  and  a  Latin 
poem  and  an  Englifh  ode,  in  6t  Lacrymae  Cantabrigienfes  in 
u  obitum  fereniftimae  reginae  Mariae.”  Befides  thefe,  he 
wrote  other  poems,  three  of  which  are  publifhed  at  the  end 
of  his  article  in  the  “  General  Dictionary  namely,  1  .cc  In 
doctiflimi  Sherlocci  librum  nuper  editum  de  ufu  ac  fine 
doni  prophetic.i,  necnon  praedidlionum  maxime  mernora- 
bilium  per  continuatam  ab  initio  ufque  faeculorum  feriem  ; 
1726.”  2.  A  brief  and  eafy  Paraphrafe  upon  the  tri¬ 

umphal  Song  of  Mofes,  Exodus,  chap.  xv.  from  ver.  1. 
to  ver.  20.”  3.  <£  A  Lenten  thought.”  His  nephew 

Charles  Mofs,  fon  of  his  third  brother  Charles  (phyfician  at 
Kingfton  on  Hull),  was  educated  at  Caius  college,  where 
he  was  afterwards  fellow,  and  D.  D.  archdeacon  of  CoL 
chefter,  refidentiary  of  Salifbury,  rector  of  St.  James’s  and 
St.  George,  Hanover-Square,  Bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  1766, 
and  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1774. 
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MOTHE  LE  VAYER  (Francis  de  la),  counfellor 
of  Hate,  and  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  only  brother  to 
Lewis  XIV.  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1588.  He  was 
very  well  educated  by  a  learned  father,  whofe  merits  and  em¬ 
ployment  rendered  him  of  confequence  ;  and  he  became  fo 
eminently  learned  himfelf,  and  diftinguifhed  by  his  writings, 
that  he  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  beft  members  of  the 
French  academy,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in  the  year 
1639.  Pie  was  loved  and  conlidered  by  the  two  cardinals 
Richelieu  and  Mazarine,  who  governed  France  fuccefHveiy.* 
Splendid  titles  and  honourable  pofts  were  beftowed  upon  him. 
He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  ot  Anjou,  as  we 
have  faid,  and  would  have  been  preceptor  alfo  to  the  king 
his  brother,  if  the  queen  had  not  taken  a  particular  fancy, 
not  to  have  that  place  beftowed  on  a  married  man  :  though 
Moreri  in  his  cc  Dictionary,”  and  Pelifl'onin  his  44  Hiftory  of 
44  the  French  academy,”  both  affirm  that  he  was  preceptor 
to  his  majefty  for  the  fpace  of  one  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
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a  very  regular  conduct,  and  a  true  philofopher  in  his  man¬ 
ners  ;  yet  was  fufpedled  of  having  no  religion.  44  Le  Vayer 
44  was  lately  called  to  court,  and  made  preceptor  to  the  duke 
44  of  Anjou.  He  is  about  fixty  years  old,  of  a  middle  fta* 
44  ture,  as  much  a  Stoick  as  any  man  :  he  is  one  who  loves 
44  to  be  praifed,  but  never  praifes  any  body  ;  fantaftical  and 
44  capricious,  and  fufpedfed  of  the  taint  in  his  underffandjng, 
44  with  which  Diagoras  and  Protagoras  were  infedfed.”  This 
is  the  account  which  Guy  Patin,  who  fpoke  freely  of  all 
mankind,  has  given  of  him,  in  a  letter  dated  July  13,  1649. 
The  world  was  furprifed,  that  fo  wife  and  grave  a  man  asLe 
V ayer  fhould  write  fo  very  freely  upon  obfcene  fubjedfs.  Shall 
we  fay  of  him,  as  has  been  faidof  monheur  Bayle,  that,  em¬ 
boldened  by  his  virtuous  life,  and  the  good  opinion  the  world 
conceived  of  him,  he  allowed  himfelf  this  liberty  merely  to 
divert  his  readers  ?  However,  it  is  plain  frqm  this  inftanee, 
as  from  many  others,  that  we  cannot  fafely  conclude,  from 
a  man’s  writings,  what  his  manners  are.  A  man  like  Le 
Vayer  may  be  very  gay  with  his  pen,  who  is  very  flridf  in 
his  life  and  converfation  :  as,  on  the  contrary,  one  may 
write  like  a  faint,  and  yet  be  a  very  fmner.  And  as  a  polite 
writer  has  obferved,  1  am  afraid  it  has  fometimes  happened, 
that  44  they,  who  have  difcovered  great  zeal  in  leaving  out 
44  fuch  places  in  the  clafiics  as  offend  chaftity,  have  not 
44  always  been  fo  fober  and  chafte  as  thofe  ancient  authors 
44  were.” 

Le  V ayer,  though  apparently  in  poffeilion  of  all  that  life 
could  give,  was  one  of  thofe  who  would  not,  upon  any  ac¬ 
count,  have  palled  his  time  over  again  in  the  w’orld.  44  Life,” 
fays  he,  44  feems  fo  indifferent  to  me,  that,  far  from  ever 
44  defiring  to  renew  the  race,  if  put  to  my  choice,  I  would 
44  not  exchange  the  few  remaining  calamitous  days,  in  an 
44  age  fo  far  advanced  as  mine  is,  for  the  numerous  years 
44  expedited  by  the  greateff  part  of  young  perfons,  all  wbofe 
44  pleafures  I  well  know.  I  could  really  fwear  to  this  as  well 
44  as  Cardan,  if  I  did  not  think  it  more  proper  to  cite  his 
44  own  expreffions,  to  which  I  entirely  fubfcribe.  Nos,  per 
44  Deum,  fortunam  noftram  exiguam,  atque  in  aetate  fenili, 
44  cumditiffimo  juvene,  fed  imperito,  non  commutaremus 
that  is,  in  plain  terms,  44  By  G — ,  I  would  not  exchange  my 
44  lffiall  fortune,  even  in  my  old  age,  for  the  largeft  poffeilions 
44  of  an  unexperienced  youth.”  Tully  formerly  Laid  the 
fame  thing  in  the  perfon  of  Cato  :  44  Si  quis  Deus  mihi  lar- 
44  giatur,  ut  ex  hac  aetate  repuerafcam,  <k  in  cunis  vagiam, 
44  valde  recufem  :  nec  vero  velirn,  quad  decurfo  fpatio,  ad 
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€s  carceres  a  calce  revocari.  Quid  enim  habet  vita  com- 


44  modi?”  i  hat  is,  66  If  fbrne  God  would  make  me  this 


44  offer,  that  I  fhould  run  the  race  of  life  over  again,  even 
44  from  being  a  child,  and  crying  in  the  cradle,  I  would  cer- 
44  tainly  decline  it  :  for  what  is  there  in  life,  which  could 
44  induce  one  to  accept  it  ?”  But  to  go  on  with  Le  Vayer. 
As  great  a  philofopher  as  he  was,  and  as  little  ffrefs  as  he 
affedfed  to  lay  upon  the  goods  of  this  life,  he  was  extremely 
afffidred  at  the  lofs  of  his  only  (on,  who  was  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  :  and  his  grief  difordered  him  fo  much,  that 
in  three  months  after  he  married  aaain,  although  he  was 


above  feventy-hve  years  old.  44  Le  Vayer/’  fays  Guv  Patin,  dated 

-  J  Paris  DeC» 


44  to  comfort  himfelf  for  the  death  of  his  only  fon,  is  this 
44  day  married  again,  being  feventy-fix  years  old,  to  the  '"  J 
44  daughter  of  M.  de  la  Haye,  formerly  arnbaflador  at  Con- 
44  Ifantinople,  who  is  at  leaf!  forty.  She  flayed  long  enough 
44  to  be  a  fybil.  Non  invenit  vatem,  fed  virum,  fed  vetu- 
44  lum.  She  did  not  find  a  prophet,  but  a  hufband,  and  an 
44  old  one  too.” 

By  this  fecond  marriage,  he  feems  to  have  adfed  incon- 
fiffently  with  the  declaration  we  have  jiift  heard  him  make, 
viz.  44  that  he  would  not  run  the  race  of  life  over  a^ain,  if 
44  it  was  put  to  his  choice  for,  by  taking  another  wife, 
he  certainly  undertook  to  run  another  race  ;  and  a  race  too, 
which  he  might  not  only  have  avoided,  but  which  there  is 
great  reafon  to  fufpect,  he  had  not  run  with  pleafure  before. 

■An  extract  or  two  from  his  own  writings  will  fufEciently 
confirm  this  fufpicion,  and  at  the  fame  time  afford  as  much 
entertainment  to  the  reader,  as  any  thing  we  can  offer  him. 

44  Do  not  expecf,”  fays  he  to  a  friend,  44  that  I  fhould  of-  Let.  86. 
44  fer  you  a  panegyric  on  a  condition  of  life,  whofe  incon- 
44  veniences  1  am  perhaps  not  lefs  acquainted  with,  than 
44  thofe  who  are  mod;  weary  of  them.  I  have  always  taken 
that  fleep  into  which  God  caff  our  firft  father,  before  he 
preferred  him  with  a  wife,  not  only  for  a  caution  to  dif- 
truft  our  own  fight,  as  a  very  bad  counfellor  in  this  af¬ 
fair,  but  for  a  moral  inftrudlion,  that  no  man  would 
probably  take  upon  himlelf  that  incumbrance,  if  the  eyes 
of  his  mind  were  open  enough  to  forefee  the  inconve¬ 
niences  to  which  he  fubjedfs  himfelf,  who  engages  in  fo 
dangerous  a  fociety.  And  I  never  read  the  firlt  verfe  of 
44  tire  tenth  book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,  where  he  ar- 
44  rays  the  god  Hymen  in  a  faffron-coloured  robe — Croceo 
44  velatus  amidtu  —  without  fancying,  that  the  poet  thereby 
dcfigned  to  exprefs,  what  is  fo  eUential  in  marriage.  The 
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<c  cares  of  a  family  which  you  take  upon  yourfelf,  the  fevc* 
4C  ral  blows  of  fortune  which  you  render  yourfelf  liable  to, 
C£  the  inevitable  jealoufy  which  you  will  have  of  your  wife 
“  on  account  of  the  charms  you  find  in  her,  and  the  fear 
<c  of  being  touched  in  your- honour,  are  they  not  fufficient 
cc  caufes  of  the  jaundice  ?  And  is  it  not  a  miraculous  thing, 
u  if  a  conftitution,  even  the  moft  fanguine  or  gay,  become 
<c  not  by  this  means  iCterical  ?”  In  another  letter  to  one 
who  defined  his  advice  concerning  marriage,  after  enumer¬ 
ating  fome  imperfections  which  the  ancients  attributed  to 
women,  and  the  benefits  of  divorce,  and  other  means  to 
c©rre&  them,  he  gees  on  :  cc  But  as  our  laws  are  far  from 
any  fuch  feverity,  we  find  that  their  indulgence  favours 
<c  the  debauchery  and  depravation  of  women  to  that  degree, 
“  that,  being  at  prefent  retrained  by  no  fort  of  fear,  I  fee 
nothing  which  we  ought  reafonably  to  hope  for  from  the 
moft  prudent  of  them  : 


cc  Paucae  adeo  Cereris  vittas  contingere  dignas,”  Juv. 

cc  On  Ceres’  feaft  reftrain’d  from  their  delight, 
u  Few  matrons  there  but  curfe  the  tedious  night.  Dr  yd. 

Cc  And  if  we  ought  to  except  fome  few,  who  are  touched 
<c  with  a  fenfe  of  honour,  how  can  you  be  free  from  the 
<£  reft  of  their  infirmities,  which  the  greateft  philofophers,. 
<£  and  the  moft  potent  emperors,  have  not  been  able  to  cor- 
reCt  ?  Philip  of  Macedon  protefted,  that  he  did  not  know 
<c  a  humour  fo  martial  as  that  of  his  wife  Olympias,  who 
cc  inceftantly  made  war  againft  him.  Their  gaming,  their 
ct  exceftes  in  feafting,  and  the  reft  of  their  profufions,  at 
prefent  exceed  thofe  of  the  moft  debauched  of  our  fex. — 
<c  Nor  are  you  yet  to  expect,  that  the  noify  uneafinefs  of  the 
“  day  will  exempt  you  from  the  duties  of  the  night.  There 
<c  is  no  peace  or  reft  to  be  hoped  for,  without  great  endea- 
£c  vours  on  your  fide  : 

u  Sed  lateri  ne  parce  tuo,  pax  omnis  in  illo  eft.”  Ovid. 

But  no  endearments,  no  carefles  fpare, 

<5  Enjoyment  pacifies  the  angry  fair. 

<£  And  you  will  find  the  greateft  part  of  them,  like  the  foun- 
<c  tain  of  Hammon,  extremely  cold  by  day,  but  very  hot 
<£  by  night.” 

Le  Vayer  lived  a  long  time  after  his  fecond  marriage,  and 
died  in  the  year  1672.  His  works,  collected  into  a  body  by 
his  fon,  were  dedicated  to  cardinal  Mazarine  in  1653:  hut. 
the  belt  and  completeft  collection  of  them  was  that  of  Paris, 
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1669,  dedicated  to  Lewis  XIV.  and  confiding  of  fifteen 
volumes  in  i2mo.  44  There  is  no  fmall  advantage,”  fays 
Bayle,  44  to  be  made  of  reading  this  writer 3  and  we  have  no 
44  French  author  that  approaches  nearer  to  Plutarch  than  he. 
44  We  find  beautiful  thoughts  and  1'olid  arguments  interwoven 
44  and  difperfed  through  all  he  wrote 3  wit  and  learning  go 
44  hand  in  hand.  His  treatile  concerning  the  education 
44  of  the  dauphin,  and  that  of  pagan  philofophy,  are  the  bed 
44  which  he  hath  written.”  * 

MOTTE  (Antoine  Houdart  de  la),  an  ingenious 
Frenchman,  greatly  diftinguifhed  by  his  writings  in  verfe 
and  profe,  and  by  the  literary  contefts  he  had  with  fcveral 
eminent  perfons,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1672.  His  tafte 
lay  towards  the  theatre  ;  and  he  often  amufed  himfelf,  when 
he  was  young,  with  aiding  plays.  At  twenty,  he  produced 
a  comedy  of  three  aids,  called  44  Lex  originaux;”  the  ill 
:  fuccefs  of  which  fo  difgufted  him  with  the  world,  that  he 
retired  to  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  with  a  refolution  to  fpend 
his  life  in  devotion.  The  fervour  of  this  abating,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  and  his  former  ftudies,  in  which  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
things  with  very  different  fuccefs  3  and  no  man  was  ever 
more  criticifed,  and  yet  more  praifed,  than  he.  The  po- 
litenefs  of  his  fpirit,  and  the  amiablenefs  of  his  manners, 
procured  him  many  friends  3  that  is,  many  perfons  who  were 
pleafed  with  his  converfation  :  and  thefe  confidered  him  as 
the  very  god  of  taffe,  and  defended  him  with  an  ardour  per- 
feidly  enthufiaffic.  On  the  other  hand,  his  literary  para¬ 
doxes,  his  fingular  fyftems  in  all  branches  of  polite  learning, 
and,  above  all,  his  judgement  upon  the  ancients,  which, 
like  thofe  of  Perrault,  were  thought  dilrelpecfful  and  detract¬ 
ing,  raifed  him  up  formidable  adverfaries.  Racine,  Boileau, 
jRouffeau,  and  madam  Dacier,  were  among  the  number  of 
| thofe,  who  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  unmafk  the  falfe  merit 
I  of  this  pretended  hero  of  Parnaflus  ;  and  avenged  antiquity 
;ind  good  tafte  with  their  contempt  of  a  man,  who,  with 
imuch  wit,  little  true  genius,  and  ftill  lefs  learning,  had 
i  illumed  a  kind  of  didlatorftiip  in  the  province  of  the  belles 
lettres.  H  is  44  Difcours  fur  Homere”  is  a  mafter-piece  of 
-legance,  and  one  of  his  beft  pieces  in  profe  3  yet  his  man¬ 
ner  there  of  treating  the  ancients  was  thought  fo  very  ex¬ 
ceptionable,  that  madam  Dacier  was  provoked  to  write  a 
volume  againft  him.  It  was  publifhed  in  1714,  with  this 
|  title*  44  Des  caufes  de  la  corruption  du  gout,”  nmo  ;  and 
Vql.  IX,  D  d  La 
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La  Motte  replied  in  a  fmall  piece,  called  u  Reflexions  fur  Id 
Ci  critique,”  in  which  he  (hewed  more  wit,  and  finer  turns  in 
compofition,  than  madam  Dacier,  but  was  fuppofed  to  leave 
the  force  of  argument,  as  he  certainly  did  the  depth  of  learn¬ 
ing,  to  her. 

He  became  blind  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  died 
in  1731*  He  was  of  the  French  academy.  He  wrote  a 
great  deal  in  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric,  paftoral, 
and  fables  ;  befides  a  vaft  variety  of  difcourfes,  critical  and 
academical,  in  profe.  In  1754,  a  complete  edition  of  all 
his  works  was  publifhed  in  eleven  large  volumes,  8vo  :  but, 
as  hath  often  and  juftly  been  faid  of  our  Swift,  the  editor 
had  confulted  better  for  his  reputation,  if  he  had  reduced 
this  enormous  collection  to  three  or  four.  The  following 
pafiage  of  Voltaire  may  ferve  for  a  critique  upon  our  author 
and'  his  works  :  tc  La  Motte  was  of  a  folid  and  comprehen- 
<c  five,  rather  than  of  a  lublime  genius.  He  wrote  in  profe’ 
with  delicacy  and  method;  but  his  poetry  is  often  defti- 
tute  of  fire  and  elegance,  and  fometimes  too  of  that  exaCt- 
nefs,  which  is  never  to  be  difpenfed  with  but  in  favour 
<c  of  the  fublime.  His  firft  lyric  ellays  were  rather  beautiful 
cc  flanzas,  than  finifhed  odes  ;  and  he  even  loft  much  of  his 
fpirit  in  the  fequel  :  but  a  number  of  elegant  pieces  of  his, 
which  ftill  remain,  will  always  hinder  him  from  pafling 
for  an  author  of  the  loweft  clafs.  He  is  an  example  to 
*c  prove,  that  in  works  of  genius  a  performance  may  have 
**  merit,  though  it  comes  not  up  to  the  utmoft  perfection  of 
“  good  writing.” 

MOTTEUX  (Peter  Anthony).  This  gentleman 
was  a  native  of  France,  being  born  in  1660,  at  Rouen  in 
Normandy,  where  alfo  he  received  his  education.  On  the 
revocation  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantz,  he  came  over  to  England. 
He  lived  at  firft  with  his  godfather  and  relation  Paul  Domi¬ 
nique,  Efq;  but  afterwards  grew  a  confiderable  trader  him- 
felf,  kept  a  large  Eaft-India  warehoufe  in  Leaden-hall-ft reet, 
and  had  a  very  genteel  place  in  the  General- poft-office  re¬ 
lating  to  the  foreign  letters,  being  mafter  of  feveral  languages. 
During  his  rcfidence  in  this  kingdom,  he  acquired  fo  per¬ 
fect  a  maftery  of  the  Englifh  language,  that  he  not  only  wa? 
qualified  to  oblige  the  world  with  a  very  good  tranflation  0: 
Don  Quixote,”  but  alfo  wrote  feveral  “  Songs,”  u  Pro- 
logues,”  u  Epilogues,”  &c.  dedicated  a  poem  u  On  Tea,3 
to  the  Spectators,  and,  what  was  ftill  more  extraordinary 
became  a  very  eminent  dramatic  writer  in  a  language  t< 
2  •  -  .  .  whici 
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')c  was  not  a  native.  The  refpecTve  tides  of  his  numerous 
pieces  of  that  kind,  may  be  feeu  in  the  work  which  fur- 
lifhes  this  article. 

This  gentleman,  who  feems  to  have  led  a  very  comfort- 
ible  life,  his  circumltances  having  been  perfectly  eafy,  was 
/et  unfortunate  in  his  death  ;  for -he  was  found  dead  in  a  dif- 
irderly  houfe  in  theparifh  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  not  without 
ufpi.cion  of  having  been  murdered  ;  though  other  account^  fay* 
hat  he  met  with  his  fate  in  trying  a  very  odd  experiment. 

This  accident  happened  to  him  Feb.  19,  1717-1$,  which, 

>eing  his  birth-day,  exactly  completed  his  58th  year.  His 
>ody  was  interred  in  his  own  parifh  church,  which  was  that 
>f  St  Andrew  Underfliaft,  in  the  city  of  London. 

V  MOTTEVILLE  (Frances  Bertand,  dame  de), 

Pl  celebrated  French  lady,  was  born  in  Normandy  about 
615.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  belonged 
o  the  court;  and  her  wit  and  amiable  manners  recom- 
jnended  her  to  Anne  of  Auftria,  who  kept  her  conftantly 
lear  her.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  always  jealous  of 
he  favourites  of  this  princefs,  having  difgraced  her,  Ike 
etired,  with  her  mother,  to  Normandy;  where  ihe  married 
Nicholas  Langlois,  lord  of  Motteville,  an  old  man,  who 
iied  in  about  two  years.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu* 

Vnne  of  Auflria,  having  been  declared  regent,  recalled  her 
o  court.  Here  gratitude  put  her  upon  writing  the  hiftory 
f  this  princefs  ;  and  it  has  been  printed  feveral  times,  under 
he  title  of  u  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  1’  Hiftolre  d’  Anne 
d’Auflria;”  in  5  vols.  12 mo.  Thefe  Memoirs  deferibe 
he  minority  of  Lewis  XI V.  and  the  infide  of  a  court,  very 
veil ;  and  thofe  who  love  little  fadts  written,  however^ 
pparently  with  truth  and  linceritv,  may  glut  themfelves 
lere.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1689,  aged  75.  There  was  a 
ery  great  confidence  and  even  intimacy  between  Henrietta, 
lie  widow  of  our  Charles  I.  and  Madame  de  Motteville. 


MOTTLEY  (John,  Efq;),  fon  of  colonel  Mottley,  Biographia 
vas  a  great  favourite  with  kins:  Tames  the  Second,  and  ^raniatlta« 
ollowed  the  fortunes  of  that  prince  into  France.  James, 
lot  being  able  himielf  to  provide  for  him  fo  well  as  he  de- 
it"d,  procured  for  him,  by  his  intereft,  the  command  of  a 
egiment  in  the  fervice  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  head  of  which 
ie  loll  his  life,  in  the  battle  of  Turin,  in  the  year  1706. 
khe  colonel  married  a  daughter  of  John  Guile,  Efq;  of 
Iblodfcourt,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  with  whom,  by  the  death 
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of  a  brother  who  left  her  his  whole  eftate,  he  had  a  very 
confiderable  fortune.  The  family  of  the  Guifes,  however, 
being  of  principles  diametrically  oppofite  to  thole  of  the 
colonel,  and  Zealous  friends  to  the  Revolution,  Mrs. 
Mottley,  notwithftanding  the  tendered:  affedtion  for  her 
hufband,  and  repeated  invitations  from  the  king  and  queen, 
then  at  St.  Germains,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  follow, 
but  rather  chofe  to  live  on  the  remains  of  what  he  had  left 
her  behind.  The  colonel  being  fent  over  to  England,  three 
or  four  years  after  the  Revolution,  on  a  fecret  commiffion 
from  king  James,  and  cohabiting  with  his  wife  during  his 
fhort  ftay  there,  occafioned  the  birth  of  our  author  in  1692. 
Mr.  Mottley  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
St.  Martin's  library  fchool,  founded  by  archbilhop  Tenifon ; 
but  was  foon  called  forth  into  bufinHs,  being  placed  in  the 
Excife  office  at  16  years  of  age  under  the  comptroller,  lord 
vifcount  Howe,  whofe  brother  and  filler  were  both  related 
by  marriage  to  his  mother.  This  place  he  kept  till  1720. 
when,  in  confequence  of  an  unhappy  contract  he  had  made, 
probably  in  purfuit  of  fome  of  the  bubbles  of  that  infatuated 
year,  he  was  obliged  to  refign  it.  Soon  after  the  accellior 
of  George  I.  Mr.  Mottley  had  been  promifed  by  the  lore 
Halifax,  at  that  time  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  the  place  0; 
one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  Wine  licence  office ;  bu 
when  the  day  came  that  his  name  Ihould  have  been  infertec 
in  the  patent,  a  more  powerful  interelf,  to  his  great  fur- 
prize,  had  Hepped  in  between  him  and  the  preferment  0 
which  he  had  fo  pofitive  a  promife.  This,  however,  wa 
not  the  only  di {'appointment  of  that  kind  which  this  gentle¬ 
man  met  with,  for,  at  the  period  above  mentioned,  whenh< 
parted  with  his  place  in  the  excife,  he  had  one  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer  abfolutely  given  to  him  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  t< 
whom  he  lay  under  many  other  obligations.  But  in  thi 
cafe,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  at  the  very  time  thatb: 
imagined  himfelf  the  furelf,  he  was  doomed  to  find  his  hope: 
frulfrated ;  for  that  miniller,  no  longer  than  three  day  ; 
afterwards,  recollecting  that  he  had  made  a  prior  promife  c: 
it  to  another,  Mr.  Mottley  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  hi* 
claim  to  him,  who  had,  in  honour,  an  earlier  rio;ht  to  it- 
Mr.  Guife,  our  author's  grandfather  by  the  mother’s  fide  *  j 
had  fettled  an  eftate  on  him  after  the  death  of  his  mother* 
fhe  being  to  receive  the  income  of  it  during  her  life-time  ; 
but  that  lady,  whofe  inclination  for  expcnce,  or  what  th‘ 
world  commonly  calls  fpirit,  was  greatly  above  her  circum- 
ftances,  thus  dijninilhed  as  they  were  in  confequence  of  her 
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hufband’s  party  principles,  being  confiderably  involved  in 
debt,  Mr.  Mottley,  in  order  to  free  her  from  thofe  incum- 
i  brances,  confented  to  the  fale  of  the  eflate,  although  die 
was  no  more  than  tenant  for  life.  This  ftep  was  taken  at 
the  very  time  that  he  loft  his  place  in  the  excife,  which 
[might  perhaps  be  one  motive  for  his  joining  in  the  fale,  and 
i  when  he  was  almoft  28  years  of  age.  In  the  fame  year, 
finding  his  fortunes  in  fome  meafure  impaired,  and,  his 
(profpecls  over-clouded,  he  applied  to  his  pen,  which  had 
l  hitherto  been  only  his  amufement,  for  the  means  of  imme- 
'diate  fupport,  and  wrote  his  fird:  play,  which  met  with 
[tolerable  fuccefs.  From  that  time  he  depended  chiefly  011 
1  his  literary  abilities  for  the  amendment  of  his  fortune,  and 
j  wrote  five  dramatic  pieces  ;  fome  of  which  met  with  tolerable 
I  fuccefs.  He  had  alfo  a  hand  in  the  compofition  of  that 
jmany-fathered  piece,  cc  The  Devil  to  pay,”  and  the  farce 
[of  “  Penelope.”  He  publiflied  a  “  Life  of  the  great  Czar 
|<c  Peter,”  by  fubfcription,  in  which  he  met  with  the  fanc- 
ition  of  fome  of  the  royal  family,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
(nobility  and  gentry  ;  and,  on  occafion  of  one  of  his  benefits, 

!  which  happened  Nov.  3,  queen  Caroline,  on  the  30th  of 
j  the  preceding  month  (being  the  prince  of  Wales’s  birth¬ 
day),  did  the  author  the  Angular  honour  of  difpofing  of  a 
great  number  of  his  tickets,  with  her  own  hand,  in  the 
drawing-room,  mod:  of  which  were  paid  for  in  gold,  into 
the  hands  of  colonel  Schutz,  his  royal  highnefs’s  privy- 
jpurfe,  from  whom  Mr.  Mottley  received  it,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  very  liberal  prefent  from  the  prince  himfelf.  Adr. 
Mottley  died  061.  30,  1750.  It  has  been  furmifed,  with 
fome  appearance  of  reafon,  that  Mr.  Mottley  was  the 
compiler  of  the  lives  of  the  dramatic  writers,  publifhcd 
at  the  end  of  Whincop’s  u  Scanderbeg.”  It  is  certain,  that 
the  life  of  Mr.  Mottley,  in  that  work,  is  rendered  one  of 
the  mod:  important  in  it,  and  is  particularized  by  fueh  a 
!  number  of  various  incidents,  as  it  feems  improbable  fhould 
1  be  known  by  any  but  either  himfelf  or  fome  one  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  him.  Among  others  he  relates  the  following  anec- 
|  dote,  with  which,  as  it  contains  fome  humour,  we  fhall  clofe 
;  this  article.  When  colonel  Mottley,  our  author’s  father, 
j  came  over,  as  has  been  before  related,  on  a  fecret  commif- 
|  don  from  the  abdicated  monarch,  the  government,  who 
had  by  fome  means  intelligence  of  it,  were  very  diligent  in 
I  their  endeavours  to  have  him  feized.  The  colonel,  how- 
!  ever,  was  happy  enough  to  elude  their  fearch ;  but  feveral 
other  perfons  were,  at  different  times,  feized  through  mif- 
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take  for  him.  Among  the  r eft,  it  being  well  known  that 
he  frequently  fupped  at  the  Blue  Pods  Tavern  in  the  Hay-* 
Market,  with  one  Mr.  Tredenham,  a  Cornifh  gentleman, 
particular  directions  were  given  for  fearching  that  houfe. 
Colonel  Mottley,  however,  happening  not  to  be  there,  the 
jneffengers  found  Mr.  Tredenham  alone,  and  with  a  heap 
of  papers  before  him,  which  being  a  fufpicious  circumftance, 
they  immediately  feized,  and  carried  him  before  thesearl  of 
Nottingham,  then  fecretary  of  Hate.  His  lordfhip,  who, 
however,  could  not  avoid  knowing  him,  as  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  nephew  to  the  famous  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  afked  him  what  all  thofe  papers  con¬ 
tained.  Mr.  Tredenham  made  anfwer,  that  they  were 
only  the  feveral  fcenes  of  a  play,  which  he  had  been  fcrib- 
bling  for  the  amufement  of  a  few  leifure  hours.  Lord 
Nottingham  then  only  defired  leave  juft  to  look  over  them, 
which  haying  done  for  forrie  little  time,  he  returned  them 
again  to  the  author,  alluring  him  that  he  was  perfectly  fatis- 
fied  ;  **  for,  upon  my  word,”  laid  he,  “  I  can  find  no 
46  plot  in  them.” 


Bsograplija 
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MOUNTFORT  (William),  who  was  far  from  a 
contemptible  writer,  was  in  much  greater  eminence  as  an 
adfor.  He  was  born  in  1659,  in  StafFordfhire.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  went  early  upon  the  ftage,  as  it  is  certain  that 
he  died  young  ;  and  Jacob  informs  us  that,  after  his  attain¬ 
ing  a  degree  of  excellence  in  his  profeffion,  he  was  enter¬ 
tained  for  fome  time  in  the  family  of  the  lord  chancellor 
Jefferies,  u  who,”  fays  Sir  John  Rerefby,  u  at  an  enter- 
tainment  of  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  in  the 
year  1685,  cahed  for  Mr.  Mountfort  to  divert  the  com¬ 
pany  (as  his  lorulhip  was  pleafed  to  term  it)  :  he  being 
Ci  an  excellent  mimic,  my  lord  made  him  plead  before  him 
cc  in  a  feigned  caufe,  in  which  he  aped  all  the  great  lawyers 
of  the  age  in  their  tone  of  voice,  and  in  their  aclion  and 
gefture  of  body,  to  the  very  great  ridicule  not  only  of  the 
lawyers,  but  of  the  law  itfelf ;  which  to  me  (fays  the 
hiftorian)  did  not  feem  altogether  prudent  in  a  man  of 
his  lofty  ftation  in  the  law :  diverting  it  certainly  was ; 
but  prudent  in  the  lord  high  chancellor,  I  fhall  never 
<c  think  it.”  After  the  fall  of  Jefferies,  our  author  again 
returned  to  the  ftage,  in  which  profeffion  he  continued  till 
his  death,-  which  happened  in  1692.  Colley  Cibber,  who 
has,  in  his  cc  Apology,”  fhewn  great  candour  and  warmth, 
in  beftowing  all  due  commendations  on  his  contemporaries, 
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j  has  drawn  one  of  the  moft  amiable  portraits  of  Mountfort  as 
I  an  adtor.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  tall,  well  made,  fair, 

1  and  of  an  agreeable  afpeCt.  His  voice  clear,  full,  and  me^ 

I  1-odious ;  a  moll:  affecting  lover  in  tragedy,  and  in  comedy 
gave  the  truell  life  to  the  real  character  of  a  fine  gentleman. 
In  fcenes  of  gaiety  he  never  broke  into  that  refpeCt  that  was 
due  to  the  prefence  of  equal  or  fuperior  characters,  though 
inferior  actors  played  them,  nor  fought  to  acquire  any  ad- 
|  vantage  over  other  performers  by  finejje ,  or  ftage-tricks,  but 
only  by  furpafiing  them  in  true  and  mafterly  touches  of 
nature.  He  had  in  himfelf  a  fufficient  fhare  of  wit,  and  a 
plealantry  of  humour  that  gave  new  life  to  the  more 
Sprightly  characters  which  he  appeared  in  •  and  fo  much 
decency  did  he>  preferve  even  in  the  more  diffolute  parts  in 
comedy,  that  queen  Mary  II.  who  was  remarkable  for  her 
folicitude  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  difcouragement  of  even 
the  appearance  of  vice,  did,  on  feeing  Mrs.  Behn’s  comedy 
of  “  The  Rover”  performed,  at  the  fame  time  that  file 
exprelfed  her  difapprobation  of  the  piece  itfelf,  make  a  very 
juft  diftinction  between  the  author  and  actor,  and  allowed 
a  due  praife  to  the  admirable  performance  of  Mr.  Mountfort 
in  the  character.  He  had,  befides  this,  fuch  an  amazing 
variety  in  his  manner,  as  very  few  actors  have  been' able  to 
attain  ;  and  was  fo  excellent  in  the  call  of  fops  and  petit 
maitres ,  that  Mr.  Cibber,  who  was  himfelf  in  high  efteein 
in  that  manner  of  playing,  not  only  acknowledges  that  he 
was  greatly  indebted  to  his  obfervation  of  this  gentleman 
for  his  own  fuccefs  afterwards,  but  even  confefles  a  great 
inferiority  to  him,  more  efpecialiy  in  perfonal  advantage  ; 
and  fays  moreover,' that  had  Mr.  xMountfort  been  remem¬ 
bered  when  he  firft  attempted  them,  his  defects  would  have 
been  more  eaftly  difeovered,  and  confequently  his  favourable 
reception  in  them  very  much  and  very  juftly  abated.  Such 
i  were  the  excellences  of  this  great  performer,  who  did  not, 

!  however,  in  all  probability,  reach  that  fummit  of  perfec- 
!  tion  which  he  might  have  arrived  at,  had  he  not  been  un- 
timely  cut  oft',  by  the  hands  of  a  bafe  afiaffin,  in  the  33d 
i  year  of  his  age.  As  the  affair  was  in  itfelf  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  nature,  and  foeftential  a  circumftance  in  Mr.  Mount- 
fort’s  hiftory,  no  apology  is  necefiary  for  giving  a  fhort 
detail  of  it,  collected  from  the  circumftances  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  trial  of  the  murderer’s  accomplice. 

Lord  Mohun,  a  man  of  loofe  morals,  and  of  a  turbulent 
and  rancorous  fpirit,  had,  from  a  kind  of  fympathy  of  difi- 
polltion,  contracted  the  clofeft  intimacy  with  one  captain 
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Hill,  whom  nature,  by  with-holding  from  him  every  valu¬ 
able  quality,  feemed  to  have  intended  for  a  cut-throat.  Hill 
had  long  entertained  a  paffion  for  that  celebrated  adtrefs  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  who  had  rejedted  him,  with  the  contemptuous 
difdain  which  his  character  juftly  deferved.  Fired  with  re- 
fentment  for  this  treatment,  Hill’s  vanity  would  not  fufter 
him  to  attribute  it  to  any  other  caufe  than  a  pre-engagement 
of  her  affedfions  in  favour  of  fome  other  lover.  Mount- 
fort’s  agreeable  perfon,  his  frequently  performing  the  coun¬ 
terparts  in  love-fcenes  with  Mrs.  Bracegiidle,  and  the  re- 
fpedt  which  he  ufed  always  to  pay  her,  induced  captain  Hill 
to  fix  on  him,  though  a  married  man,  as  the  fuppofed  bar  to 
his  own  fuccefs.  Grown  defperate  then  of  fucceeding  by 
fair  means,  he  determined  to  attempt  force  ;  and,  commu¬ 
nicating  his  defign  to  lord  Mohun,  whole  attachment  to  him 
was  fo  great,  as  to  render  him  the  accomplice  in  all  his 
fchemes,  and  the  promoter  of  even  his  mold  criminal  plea- 
fures,  they  determined  on  a  plan  for  carrying  her  away 
from  the  play-houfe  ;  but,  not  finding  her  there,  they  got 
intelligence  where  fhe  was  to  fup,  and,  having  hired  a 
number  of  foldiers  and  a  coach  for  the  purpofe,  waited  near 
the  door  for  her  coming  out ;  and,  on  her  fo  doing,  the 
ruffians  actually  feized  her,  and  were  going  to  force  her  into 
the  coach ;  but  her  mother,  and  the  gentleman  whofe  houfe 
fhe  came  out  of,  interpofing  till  farther  alTiftance  could 
come  up,  fhe  was  refcued  from  them,  and  fafely  efcorted 
to  her  own  houfe.  Lord  Mohun  and  captain  Hill,  how¬ 
ever,  enraged  at  their  difappointment  in  this  attempt,  im¬ 
mediately  refolved  on  one  of  another  kind,  and  with  violent 
imprecations  openly  vowed  revenge  on  Mr.  Mountfort. 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s  mother,  and  a  gentleman  who  were  ear- 
witnefles  to  their  threats,  immediately  fent  to  inform  Mrs. 
Mountfort  of  her  hufband’s  danger,  with  their  opinion  that 
fhe  fhould  warn  him  of  it,  and  advife  him  not  to  come 
home  that  night :  but,  unfortunately,  no  meiTenger  Mrs. 
Mountfort  fent  was  able  to  find  him.  In  the  mean  time 
his  lordfhip  and  the  captain  paraded  the  ffreets,  with  their 
fwords  drawn,  till  about  midnight ;  when  Mr.  Mountfort, 
on  his  return  home,  was  met  and  faluted  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner  by  lord  Mohun ;  but,  while  that  fcandal  to  the  rank 
and  title  which  he  bore  was  treacheroufly  holding  him 
in  a  converfation  which  he  could  form  no  fufpicion  from, 
the  aflaflin  Hill,  being  at  his  back,  hrft  gave  him  a  defperate 
blow  on  the  head  with  his  left  hand,  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  before  Mr.  Mountfort  had  time  to  draw  and  hand 
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on  his  defence,  he,  with  the  fword  he  held  ready  in  his  right, 

;  ran  him  through  the  body.  This  laft  circumftance  Mr. 

Mountfort  declared,  as  a  dying  man,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
i  furgeon  who  attended  him.  Hill  immediately  made  his 
efcape  ;  but  lord  Mohun  was  feized,  and  flood  his  trial ; 
j  but,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  he  immediately  affifted  Hill  in 
perpetrating  this  aflaffi  nation,  and  that,  although  lord  Mo¬ 
hun  had  joined  with  the  captain  in  his  threats  of  revenge, 
yet  the  adtual  mention  of  murther  could  not  be  proved,  his 
lordfhip  was  acquitted  by  his  peers.  He  afterwards,  how- 
i  ever,  himfelf  loft  his  life  in  a  duel  with  duke  Hamil¬ 
ton,  in  which  it  has  been  hinted  that  fome  of  the  fame  kind 
of  treachery,  which  he  had  been  an  abettor  of  in  the  above - 
I  mentioned  affair,  was  put  in  practice  againft  himfelf.  Mr. 
Mountfort’s  death  happened  in  Norfolk-flreet  in  the  Strand, 
in  the  winter  of  1692.  His  body  was  interred  in  the 
church -yard  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  He  left  behind  him  fix 
dramatic  pieces  ;  which  are  enumerated  in  the  44  Biographia 
j  44  Dramatica.” 

MOYLE  (Walter,  Efq;),  a  very  ingenious  and  Some  ac- 
learned  Englifh  writer,  was  foh  of  Sir  Walter  Moyle,  and  ie 

born  in  Cornwall  in  1672.  After  he  had  made  a  confider-  andhis°yC 
able  progrefs  in  fchool  learning,  he  was  fent  to  the  univer-  writings,  by 
fity  of  Oxford  ;  and  thence  removed  to  the  Temple,  where  Anthony 
he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  fuch  parts  of  the  law,  as  led  Efq^pre”  * 
him  into  the  knowledge  of  our  conftitution  and  government ;  fixed  to  his 
44  for  there  was  a  drudgery,”  fays  Mr.  Hammond,  44  in  ^r^s’.Pub* 
44  what  he  called  law-lucrative,  which  he  could  never  fub-  I727>  gVOi 
44  mit  to.”  He  came  into  the  world  with  a  firm  zeal  for  the 
Proteftant  fettlement,  and  a  great  contempt  of  thofe  who 
imagined,  that  the  liberty  of  our  conlHtution  and  the  Re¬ 
formation  could  fubfift  under  a  Popifh  king  ;  nor  did  he 
ever  vary  from  thefe  fentiments.  From  the  Temple  he 
removed  to  Covent-Garden,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  polite 
and  entertaining  part  of  the  town  ;  and  here  it  was,  as 
Dryden  obferves  in  his  44  Life  of  Lucian,”  that  44  the  learn- 
44  ing  and  judgement  above  his  age,  which  every  one  dif- 
44  covered  in  Mr.  Moyle,  were  proofs  of  thofe  abilities 
44  he  has  fhev/n  in  his  country’s  fervice,  when  he  was 
44  chofe  to  ferve  it  in  the  fenate,  as  his  father  Sir  Walter 
44  had  done.” 

In  1697,  he  joined  with  Mr.  Trenchard  in  writing  a 
pamphlet,  intituled,  44  An  Argument  fhewing,  that  a 
44  Standing  Army  is  inconfiftent  with  a  free  Government, 
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€C  and  abfolutely  defirudive  to  the  Conftitution  of  the 
<c  Englifh  Monarchy.”  The  fame  year,  at  the  requeft  of 
Dr.  Davenant,  he  tranilated  Xenophon’s  u  Difcourfe  upon 
improving  the  Revenue  of  the  State  of  Athens;”  and 
fent  it  to  him,  to  be  annexed  to  his  “  Difcourfes  on  the 
66  public  Revenues  and  Trade  of  England.”  Moyle  tells 
Davenant,  in  the  dedication  of  this  tranflation,  that  he 
fancies  it  will  be  no  unwelcome  entertainment  to  him,  to 
find  his  own  admirable  observations  upon  thele  matters, 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  greatefi  men  that 
ever  antiquity  produced,  and  the  only  ancient  author  upon 
this  fubjedf  which  is  now  extant.  This  admirable  maxim, 
that  the  true  wealth  and  greatnefs  of  a  nation  ccnfifis  in 
ce  numbers  of  people  well  employed,  is  every  where  incul- 
<c  cated  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  this  treatife.  And 
I  believe,”  fays  he,  Xenophon  was  the  firft  author, 
<c  that  ever  argued  by  political  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of 
tc  reafoning  upon  things  by  figures  ;  which  has  been  im- 
u  proved  by  fome  able  heads  of  our  own  nation,  and  carried 
to  the  higheft  perfection  by  your  own  fuccefsful  inqui- 
Ci  ries.”  As  to  the  tranflation,  Davenant  has  given  the 
following  account  of  it  in  the  34th  page  of  his  work: 
<c  It  was  made  Englifh  by  a  young  gentleman,  whofe 
learning  and  ripe  parts  protnife  greater  matters  here- 
after  :  fince,  in  this  fi rft  eflay,  he  has  fhewn  himfelf  fo 
tc  great  a  mafter,  both  in  his  own  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.  And  it  is  hoped,  this  example  will  excite  other 
<c  perfons  of  his  age,  rank,  and  fortune,  to  fiudy  the  bufi- 
<c  nefs  of  trade,  and  the  revenues  of  their  country.  The 
ce  original  is  highly  efteemed  by  all  the  learned  world  ;  and 
“  the  reader  will  find  Xenophon  has  fu  fie  red  nothing  in 
ct  this  verfion.” 

He  was  for  forne  time  a  member  of  parliament,  where  he 
always  a£ted  a  very  honourable  and  diiinterefted  part  ;  but 
he  had  made  fo  great  advances  in  letters,  and  was  fo  bent 
upon  his  fiudies,  that  he  never  had  any  relifh  for  that  fia- 
tion.  His  thoughts  were  rather  turned  upon  making  the 
belt  advantages  by  reading,  efpecially  hiftory  ;  from  which 
he  collected  the  forms,  the  conftitutions,  and  the  laws  of 
governments.  He  obferved  carefully  the  changes  and  revo¬ 
lutions  they  underwent ;  and  not  only  the  events  themfelves, 
but  the  fecret  caufes  of  them.  However,  in  parliament,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  conlider  the  improvement  and  regulation 
of  trade,  foreign  and  domeftic  ;  and  likewife  the  employ^ 
ment  of  the  poor,  which  has  fo  near  a  connection  with  the 
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augmenting  of  our  domeftic  trade  :  and  he  took  great  pains 
in  promoting  a  bill  for  the  encouraging  of  feamen,  and  the 
effectual  and  fpeedy  manning  of  the  royal  navy. 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  feat  at  Bake  in  Cornwall, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to  his  ftudies. 
He  read  all  the  original  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin ; 
and  he  eReemed  thofe  to  be  original  authors,  who  writ  be- 
fore  the  birth  of  ChriR,  and  about  440  years  after.  From 
440  to  1440  was  a  long,  but  dark  period  of  time;  and  he 
aimed  only  to  preferve  a  thread  of  the  hiffory  of  tnat  middle 
age.  The  fchoolmen  and  fcholaftic  divinity,  which  flou- 
rifhed  then,  he  neglected  ;  but  it  appears,  that  in  the  latter 
I  part  of  his  life  he  launched  far  into  ecclefiaftical  hiffory. 
It  was  his  cuRom  frequently  to  make  a  review  of  the  beff 
fyffems  in  all  fciences,  being  ufed  to  fay,  that  “  it  was 
“  necefiary  for  every  man,  who  applies  himfelf  to  matters 
“  of  learning,  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  elements 
*6  of  them  ;”  and  hence  he  was  inceffantly  collecting  fun¬ 
damental  maxims,  and  forming  right  divhions  in  all  parts 
of  learning.  It  was  early  in  his  life,  that  he  contrived  a 
fcheme  of  fo  difpofing  books  in  his  library,  that  they  might 
give  him,  even  by  their  difpofition,  a  regular  and  uferul 
view  of  all  the  feveral  walks  of  learning  and  knowledge. 
In  order  to  this,  a  diftrinution  was  made  of  them  into  four 
grand  diyifions  ;  the  firfl  containing  theology,  the  fecond 
jaw,  the  third  arts  and  fciences,  and  the  fourth  hiftory. 
He  penetrated  deep  into  all  the  authors  he  read  ;  and  he 
was  very  nice  in  the  choice  of  them.  An  exadtnefs  of 
reafoning  was  his  peculiar  talent,  to  which  was  joined  an 
uncommon  vivacity  of  expreffion.  He  ufed  often  to  regret 
the  not  having  the  advantage  of  travelling  abroad  ;  but,  to 
make  amends  for  this,  he  read  the  beft  accounts  he  could 
get  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  and  made  his  reHedtions 
upon  them. 

This  worthy  perfon  died,  June  9,  1721,  aged  49.  In 
1726,  the  works  of  Walter  Moyle,  Efq;  none  of  which 
were  ever  before  publiftied,  were  printed  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  dedicated  to  his  brother  Jofeph  Moyle,  Efq;  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Serjeant,  Efq.  The  firft  volume  contains:  1.  “  An 
<c  Effiy  upon  the  Conflitution  of  the  Roman  Government, 
iC  in  two  Parts;”  2.  “  A  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 
“  Lefkard,  April  1706;”  3..  “  Letters  to  Dr.  William 
“  Mufgrave  of  Exeter,  upon  Subjects  of-  Criticilm  and 
“  Antiquity  ;”  4.  u  A  Differtation  upon  the  Age  of  Philo- 
u  patris,  a  Dialogue,  commonly  attributed  to  Lucian,  in 
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“  feveral  Letters  to  Mr.  K.  ;”  5.  Letters  from  and  to  Mr. 
“  Moyle  upon  various  Subjects. ”  The  fecond  volume 

contains  :  1.  “  Remarks  upon  Prideaux’s  Connection  of  the 
c£  Old  and  New  Teftament,  &c.  in  feveral  Letters  between 
“  the  Doctor  and  himfelf.”  In  Prideaux’s  3d  letter  to 
his  coufin  Moyle,  for  fo  he  addreftes  him,  he  tells  him, 
that  cc  he  is  fure  his  book  will  no  where  find  a  more  ob- 
“  ferving  and  judicious  reader  than  himfelf ;  that  he  had 
fufficient  experience  of  this  in  his  learned  remarks  on  the 
former  part ;  and  that  they  had  inftruCted  him  for  the 
«c  making  of  fome  alterations  againft  another  edition  and 
in  a  4th  letter,  he  “  thanks  him  heartily  for  the  obferva- 
tions  he  had  fent  him  of  his  miftakes,  in  the  laft  part 
<c  of  his  hifiory.  I  mu  ft  confefs,”  fays  he,  cc  That  about 
“  OCtavius’s  pofterity  is  a  very  great  one.  It  is  a  down- 
right  blunder  of  my  old  head,  and  I  am  glad  fo  accurate 
ic  and  learned  a  reader  has  not  obferved  more  of  them. 

This  makes  me  hope,  that  no  more  fuch  have  efcaped  me.’' 
We  cannot  but  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Moyle,  to 
fee  him  thus  correcting  Dr.  Prideaux  in  hiftory  and  oriental 
learning,  as  he  elfewhere  did  Mr.  Dodwell  in  chronology. 
2.  u  The  Miracle  of  the  Thundering  Legion  examined,  in 
46  feveral  Letters  between  Mr.  Moyle  and  Mr.  K.” 

In  1727,  was  publifhed  by  his  friend  Anthony  Ham¬ 
mond,  Elq;  a  third  volume  in  8vo,  intituled,  u  The 
<£  whole  Works  of  Walter  Moyle,  Efq;  that  were  publifhed 
by  himfelf.”  The  editor  complains,  that  “  when  his 
pofthumous  works  came  from  the  prefs,  thefe  valuable 
£C  traCts  of  his,  which  were  printed  in  his  life-time,  and 
“  paft  his  lafi:  hand,  fhould  be  dropf,  as  it  were,  in  obli  - 
<c  vion,  as  they  mutt  have  been,  had  they  been  covered  in 
thofe  volumes,  wherein  they  were  by  himfelf  originally 
64  interfperfed  :  and  obferves,  that  the  principal  intention 
<£  of  collecting  them  was  to  do  juftice  to  the  memory  of 
iC  Mr.  Moyle.”  We  have  already  mentioned  two  of  the 
pieces,  which  compofe  this  volume;  the  reft  are,  “  An 
Eflay  on  the  Lacedemonian  Government,  addreffed  to 
i£  Anthony  Hammond,  Efq;  in  1698.”  “  Tranflations  from 
4C  Lucian,”  firft  printed  in  1710.  “  Letters  between  Mr. 

<£  Moyle  and  feveral  of  his  Friends  ;”  firft  printed  in  1695. 
There  is  alio  a  tranflation  of  Lucian’s  “  Philopatris”  by 
Dr.  Drake,  winch  is  here  inferted,  on  account  of  there  being 
fo  much  criticifm  concerning  it,  in  the  firft  volume  of  Mr. 
Moyle’s  pofthumous  works  above  mentioned. 
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MUNDAY  (Anthony),  is  celebrated  by  Meres  Biographia 
j  amongft  the  comic  poets  as  the  bell  plotter;  but  none  of  his  Dramatics, 
dramatic  pieces  are  come  down  to  the  prefent  times.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  writer  through  a  very  long  period, 
there  being  works  exifting  published  by  him,  which  are 
dated  in  1580  and  1621,  and  probably  both  earlier  and  later 
than  thofe  years.  In  1582,  he  detected  the  treafonabie 
practices  of  Edmund  Campion,  and  his  confederates,  of 
which  he  publifhed  an  account,  wherein  he  is  ftyled,  44  fome- 
44  time  the  Pope’s  fcholler  allowed  in  the  feminarie  at 
44  Roome.”  The  publication  of  this  pamphlet  brought 
down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  his  opponents,  one  of 
j  whom,  in  an  anfwer  to  him,  has  given  his  hiffory  in  thefe 
words  ;  44  Monday  was  firft  a  ftage-player,  after  an  appren- 
44  tife,  which  tyme  he  wel  ferved  with  deceaving  of  his 
44  mailer,  then  wandring  towardes  Italy,  by  his  own  report 
44  became  a  cofener  in  his  journey.  Comming  to  Rome, 

44  in  his  fliort  abode  there,  was  charitably  relieved,  but 
44  never  admitted  in  the'  feminary,  as  he  plefeth  to  lye  ia 
44  the  title  of  his  booke,  and  being  wery  of  well  doing  re- 
44  turned  home  to  Jiis  firft  vomite,  and  was  hill  from  his 
44  ftage  for  his  folly.  Being  therby  difeouraged  he  fe£ 

44  forth  a  balet  againft  plays,  though  (o  conftant  youth)  he 
44  afterwards  began  again  to  ruffle  upon  the  llage.  I  omit 
44  (continues  this  author)  among  other  places  his  behaviour 
44  in  Barbican  with  his  good  miftrefs  and  mother.  Two 
44  things  however  muft  not  be  palled  over  of  this  boy’s  infe- 
44  licitie,  two  feveral  ways  of  late  notorious.  Firft  he 
44  writing  upon  the  death  of  Everard  Haunfe,  was  imme- 
44  diately  controled  and  difproved  by  one  of  his  owne 
44  batche,  and  fhortly  after  fetting  forth  the  apprehenfion  of 
44  M.  Campion  wras  difproved  by  George  (I  was  about  to 
44  fay  Judas)  Eliot;  who  writing  againft  him,  proved  that 
44  thofe  things  he  did  were  for  lukers  fake  only,  and  not  for 
44  the  truthe  thogh  he  himfelf  be  a  perfon  of  the  fame  pre- 
44  dicament,  of  whom  I  mufte  fay  that  if  felony  be  honefty, 

44  then  he  may  for  his  behaviore  be  taken  for  a  laweful  wit- 
44  nefs  againft  fo  good  men.”  It  will  take  from  the  credit 
of  this  narrative,  to  obferve  that  our  author  was  after  this 
time  fervant  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  a  melfenger  of  the 
queen’s  bed-chamber,  polls  which  he  would  fcarcely  have 
held,  had  his  character  been  fo  infamous  as  is  reprefented 
above. 
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Melchior  MUNSTER  (Sebastian),  an  eminent  German  divific, 
Adam  £r c.  was  born  at  Inghelheim  in  1489;  and,  at  14,  fent  to 
Heidelberg  to  ftudy.  Two  years  after,  he  entered  the  con- 
thors  of  the  vent  of  the  Cordeliers,  where  he  laboured  afliduoufly  ;  yet 
37th  cen-  ciid  not  content  himfelf  with  the  ftudies  relating  to  his  pro- 
tury*  feflion,  but  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  mathematics  and  cofmo- 
graphy.  He  was  the  firft  who  publifhed  a  <6>  Chaldee 
cc  Grammar  and  Lexicon  ;5>  and  gave  the  world,  a  fhort 
time  after,  a  u  Talmudic  Didfionai y,”  He.  went  after¬ 
wards  to  Bafil,  and  fucceeded  PeJicanus,  of  whom  he  had 
learned  Hebrew,  in  the  profeflorihip  of  that  language.  He 
was  one  of  the  firft  who  attached  himfelf  to  Luther  ;  yet  he 
feems  to  have  done  it  with  little  or  none  of  that  zeal,  which 
diftinguifhed  the  early  reformers  :  for  he  never  concerned 
himfelf  with  their  difputes,  but  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  ftudy, 
and  bufied  himfelf  in  fuch  purfuits  as  were  moft  agree¬ 
able  to  his  humour ;  and  thefe  were  'the  Hebrew  and 
other  Oriental  languages,  the  mathematics,  and  natural 
philofophy.  He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  works 
on  thefe  fubiedfs,  of  which  the  principal  and  moft 
excellent  is  a  Latin  verfion  from  the  Hebrew  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  with  learned  notes,  printed 
at  Bafil  in  1534  and  1546.  His  verfion  is  thought  much 
better,  more  faithful,  and  more  exadt,  than  thofe  of 
Pagninus  and  Arias  Montanus  ;  and  his  notes  are  generally 
approved,  though  he  dwells  a  little  long  upon  the  explica¬ 
tions  of  the  Rabbins.  For  this  verfion  he  was  called  the 
German  Efdras,  as  he  was  the  German  Strabo  for  an 
sc  Univerfal  Cofmography,”  in  fix  books,  which  he  printed 
at  Bafil  in  1550.  Fie  was  a  fweet- tempered,  pacific, 
ftudicus,  retired  man,  who  wrote  a  great  number  of 
books,  but  never  meddled  in  controverfy  2  all  which  con- 
fidered,  his  going  early  over  to  Luther  may  juftly  feeni 
fomewhat  extraordinary.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Bafil  in 
1552,  aged  63. 

7  ■  ’  . 1 j  7' 

MURATORX  (Lewis  Anthony),  an  Italian  writer, 
was  born  at  Vignole  in  the  territory  of  Bologna,  1672. 
Happily  endowed,  and  as  happily  educated,  he  was  invited, - 
at  the  age  of  22,  by  Charles  Borromaeus  to  Milan,  to  take 
care  of  the  college  and  library  there  ;  and  fix  years  after,  in 
1700,  to  Modena;  where  he  was  made  librarian  to  the 
duke,  and  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  Duchy.  In  this 
fituation  he  fpent  his  life,  highly  honoured  by  all  the  learned 
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| Of  his  own  and  other  countries,  and  admitted  into  numerous 
| academies.  Amidft  thefe  diftindtions  he  fuffered,  as  all 
jdilfinguifhed  men  muft  do,  from  calumny.  He  was  accufed 

1  of  Herefy,  and  even  Atheifm  ;  and  it  was  given  out,  that 
Benedict  XIV.  had  difcovered  certain  palfages  in  his 
writings,  which  ought  to  be  fubmitted  to  the  inquifitors  of 
Spain.  Muratori,  however,  who  feems  to  have  been  a 
very  good  Chriftian,  as  well  as  a  very  learned  man,  j unified 
himfelf  to  the  Pope;  and  the  Pope  was  fo  fatisfied,  that  he 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  confolation,  which  does  honour  to 
them  both.  Muratori  died  in  1750,  aged  77  ;  and  left  fuch 
monuments  of  univerfal  knowledge  and  intenfe  application 
behind  him,  as  the  life  and  ffrength  of  one  man  fliould 
fcarcely  feem  equal  to. 

The  principal  of  his  works  are,  1.  44  Anecdota,  quse  ex 
44  Ambrofianae  Bibliothecas  codicibus  nunc  primum  emit, 
44  notis  et  difquifitionibus  audla.”  2  vols.  4to.  2.  44  Anec- 
44  dota  Graeca,  quae  ex  MSS.  codicibus  nunc  primum  emit, 
44  fatis  donata,  notis  &  difquifitionibus  audla.”  3  vols.  4to. 
3.  44  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores  ab  anno  Eras  Chriftianae 
44  500  ad  1500.”  27  vols.  in  folio;  the  firil  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1723,  and  the  laft  in  1738.  4.  44  Antiquitates 

44  Italicae  medii  PEvi,  five  diflertationes  de  moribus  Italics. 
44  populi,  ab  inclinatione  Romani  Imperii  ufque  ad  annum 
44  1500T  6  vols.  in  folio;  which  appeared  from  *738  to 
1 743-  5.  44  Novus  Thefaurus  veterum  Infcriptionum,. 
44  in  prscipuis  earundem  colledlionibus  ha&enus  praeter- 
44  miffarum.”  6  vols.  in  folio;  from  1739  to  1743. 
6.  44  Annaii  d’ltalia  dal  principio  delP  era  volgare  fino'alP 
44  anno  1500.”  12  vols.  in  4to ;  the  frit  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1744*  7-  44  Della  perfetta  Poefia  Italian:*. ’’ 

2  vols.  4to.  8.  44  Le  rime  del  Petrarcha.”  4to.  1  his 
was  attacked  by  the  partifans  of  Petrarch  ;  yet  Muratori’s 
obfervations  are  faid  to  be  very  judicious  and  well-founded. 
9.  u  Italian  Poems ;”  and  many  other  things  of  a  fmaller 
kind.  There  are  two,  however,  in  the  theological  way 
(for  he  was  an  eccleliaftic),  which  mull  not  be  omitted, 
becaufe  they  look  towards  us.  One  was,  10.  44  Lamindi 
44  Pritanii  de  ingeniorum  moderatione  in  religionis  negotio,  j 
44  ubi  quae  jura,  quae  frena  futura  Pint  homini  Chriftiano  in 
44  inquirenda  et  tradenda  veritate,  oflenditur ;  et  fandtus 
44  Auguftinus  vindicatur  a  multiplici  cenfura  joannis  Phe- 
44  reponi.”  Phereponus  was  John  Le  Clerc.  This 
work  was  printed  at  Pans,  in  1714;  at  Cologne  in  1715  ; 
at  Venice,  Verona,  and  Franc  fort,  in  1741.  Can  any 
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thing  better  evince  the  extenfive  reputation  of  Muratori? 
ii.  “  De  Paradifo  regnique  cccleRis  gloria,  non  expedlata 
ct  corporis  refurredtione,  juRis  a  Deo  collata  with  a  ; 
treatife  of  St.  Cyprian  “  De  Mortalitate.”  Verona,  ? 
1738,  in  ^to.  This  was  intended  as  a  refutation  of  our  J 
„  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet’s  book  “  De  Statu  Mortuorum.” 

•  'm 

MURETUS  (Marc  Anthony),  a  very  ingenious  and  • 
learned  critic,  was  defcended  from  a  good  family,  and  born  ! 
at  Muret,  a  village  near  Limoges  in  France,  April  12,  ^ 

1526.  We  know  not  who  were  his  maRers,  nor  what 
the  place  of  his  education;  but  it  was  probably  Limoges.  1 
Niceron,  Bencius  fays,  that  he  fpent  his  youth  at  Agen,  where  he  c 
tom.  xxvji,  ju][us  Crefar  Scaliger  for  the  guide  and  diredfor  of  his 

Rudies  ;  but  Jofeph  Scaliger  denies  this,  and  affirms,  that  » 
Muretus  was  eighteen,  when  he  firR  came  to  Agen  to  fee  ■ 
his  father.  He  adds,  that  he'  paffed  on  from  thence  to  • 
Auch,  where  he  began  to  teach  in  the  archiepifcopal  col-  - 
lege,  and  to  read  ledtures  upon  Cicero  and  Terence.  After 
fome  Ray  in  this  place,  he  went  to  Villeneuve  ;  where  he 
was  employed  by  a  rich  merchant  in  the  education  of  his 
children,  and  at  the  fame  time  taught  the  Latin  authors  in  a 
public  fchool.  T  wo  years  after  his  fettling  here,  he  went 
to  Agen,  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Scaliger  ;  who  had  the  higheft 
eReem  and  affedlion  for  him,  and  who  ever  kept  up  a  moft 
intimate  correfpondence  with  him.  He  removed  from 
Villeneuve  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Poidtiers,  from  Poidliers 
to  Bourdeaux  in  X547,  anc^  fr°m  Bourdeaux  to  Paris  again 
in  1552.  This  year,  he  recited  in  the  church  of  the  Ber- 
nardins  his  firR  oration,  “  De  dignitate  ac  praeRantia  Rudii 
“  theologici and  this  year  alfo  he  printed  his  poems,  in- 
intituled,  “  Juvenilia  •**  from  the  dedication  of  which 
we  learn,  that  he  taught  at  that  time  philofophy  and 
civil  law. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  year  after,  that  a  moR  terrible 
difgrace  befel  him,  which,  after  many  diRrefles,  obliged 
him  at  length  to  fly  his  country.  He  was  accufed  of  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  fodomy,  and  thrown  into  prifon.  Shame, 
and  the  fear  of  punifhment,  affedled  him  fo,  that  he  refolved 
to  Rarve  himfelf  to  death  ;  but  he  was  deterred  from  this  by 
his  friends,  who  laboured  to  procure  his  releafe,  and  after 
much  pains  eftedfed  it.  He  could  not  continue  any  longer 
at  Paris,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  Thouloufe,  where  he 
read  ledtures  in  civil  law.  But  here  the  friendfhip  he  con¬ 
ceived  for  one  of  his  pupils  Memmius  Fremiot,  a  native  of 

Dijon, 


t)ijon,  expofed  him  to  frefh  fufpicions  ;  and  the  accufation 
brought  again#  him  at  Paris  was  here  renewed.  Whether 
Muretus  was  really  guilty,  which  is  much  to  be  feared,  or 
envy  only  lay  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  this  affair,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  again#  him  ;  and,  upon  his  flying,  they  condemned 
him,  in  1554,  u  to  be  burned  in  effigy  with  Memmius 
u  Fremiot  of  Dijon,  for  being  a  Hugonot  and  fodotnite.’* 

So  run  the  regifters  of  Thouloufe :  it  was  not  poffible  for 
a  Catholic  to  be  guilty  of  fo  abominable  a  crime  *  he  muff 
be  a  Heretic. 

i  Muretus  now  fled  from  France  into  Italy  ;  and  falling  fick* 

| as  he  went,  at  a  town  in  Lombardy,  he  applied  to  a  phyfi- 
cian,  who,  puzzled  with  the  uncommonnefs  of  his  cafe, 
called  in  feveraj  of  his  brethren  to  a  confultation.  Not 
jknowihg  Muretus,  and  fancying  him  too  low  a  perfon  tc* 
underffand  any  thing  of  Latin,  they  confulted  a  long  time  in 
that  language,  upon  the  application  of  fome  medicine* 
which  was  not  in  the  way  of  regular  practice  ;  and  agreed  at 
laft  to  try  it  upon  Muretus,  faying,/6  Faciamus  periculum 
16  in  corpore  vili Let  us  make  an  experiment  upon  this 
mean  fubjedt.  But  Muretus  knew  perfectly  well  what 
they  faid ;  yet,  father  than  difcover  himfelf,  paid  his  hoft, 
md  fet  forwards  on  his  journey,  as  foon  as  they  were 
7/ithdrawn.  This  ftory  is  told  fomewhat  differently  in  the 
irft  volume  of  the  66  Menagiana.”  He  fpent  feveral  years 
it  Padua  and  Venice,  and  taught  the  youth  in  thofe  cities. 

Jofeph  Scaliger  fays,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  fame  abomi-  Scallgeraria 
lation  at  Venice,  with  which  he  had  been  charged  in  Pofterlorj 
France  ;  but  others  fay,  that  he  was  only  fufpe£ted$  and  that 
le  juftified  himfelf  in  fome  letters  which  he  wfote  to  Lam- 
jin.  Scaliger,  in  the  mean  time,  is  not  altogether  to  be 
:redited,  in  what  he  fays  of  Muretus;  who,  it  feems,  had 
lighly  offended  him  by  a  trick,  which  fhould  rather  have 
noved  his  mirth.  Muretus  had  cOmpofed  for  his  amufe- 
nent  fome  verfes,  intituled,  66  Attius  &  Trabeas;55  which 
Scaliger,  taking  for  ancient,  cited  under  the  name  of  P.  212.  edit. 
6  Trabeas,”  in  his  notes  upon  66  Varro  de  Re  Ruftica 
Jut,  finding  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  impofed  on,  he  v 
emoved  them  from  the  fecond  edition  of  his  V arro  ;  and, 
o  be  revenged  on  Muretus,  fubftituted  in  their  place  the 
ollowing  diftich  again#  him  : 


cc 


Qui  rigidae  flammas  evaferat  ante  Tolofae 
66  Muretus,  fumos  vendidit  ille  mihiT 
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Muretus  was  thirty-four,  when  the  cardinal  Hippolijte 
d’Eft  called  him  to  Rome,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
cardinal  Francis  de  Tournon,  and  took  him  into  his  fer- 
vice  :  and  from  that  time,  whether  he  led  a  more  regular 
life,  or  whether  envy  ceafed  to  perfecute  him,  nothing  amifs 
was  farther  faid  of  him,  but  all  the  world  was  edified  with 
his  conduct  as  well  as  his  writings.  In  1562,  he  attended 
his  patron,  who  was  going  to  France  in  quality  of  legate  a 
latere ;  but  did  not  return  with  him  to  Rome,  being  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  read  public  lectures  at  Paris  upon  Ariftotle’s 
<c  Ethics  j”  which  he  did  with  fingular  applaufe  to  1567. 
After  that,  he  taught  the  civil  law  for  four  years,  with  an 
exadtnefs  and  elegance  which  was  not  common  with  the  i 
lawyers  of  his  time.  Jofeph  Scaliger  allures  us,  that  he 
had  taken  the  degrees  -in  this  faculty  at  Afcoli.  It  is  re-  1 
lated  as  a  particularity  in  the  life  of  Muretus,  that  when  he 
firft  began  to  read  law-le£Iures  at  Thouloufe,  he  was  ib 
•very  indifferently  qualified  for  the  province  he  had  under-  ' 
taken,  as  to  provoke  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  his  pupils:  t 
however,  he  fufficiently  wiped  off  this  difgrace  afterwards,  t 
by  a  very  confummate  knowledge  in  his  profeflion.  He  n 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  teaching  the  belles  2 
lettres,  and  explaining  the  Latin  authors.  In  1576,  he 
entered  into  orders,  and  was  ordained  prieft :  he  devoted  1) 
himfelf  with  zeal  to  all  the  exercifes  of  piety.  James  Tho*  & 
mafius,  in  a  preface  to  fome  works  of  Muretus  printed  at  ii 
Leipfic,  fays,  that  this  learned  man  was  a  Jefuit  at  the  latter  w 
end  of  his  life;  but,  as  is  allowed,  without  any  foundation  hi 
at  all.  He  died  at  Paris,  June  4,  1585,  aged  59.  He  was  L 
made  a  citizen  of  Rome  (which  title  he  has  placed  at  the  » 
head  of  fome  of  his  pieces)  probably  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  : 
who  effeemed  him  very  highly,  and  conferred  many  favours 
on  him. 

His  works  have  been  colledled,  and  printed  in  feveral 
volumes  8vo.  at  Verona.  They  confift  of  orations,  poems, 
epiftles,  various  readings,  and  tranfiations  of  Greek  authors, 
Ariftotle  in  particular.  He  had  almoft  all  the  qualities  of  a 
perfect  orator.  He  compofed  with  great  purity,  politenefs, 
and  elegance ;  and  he  pronounced  his  orations  with  a  grace 
which  charmed  his  hearers.  His  poems  difcover  genius, 
Manat.  taffe,  and  delicacy  of  fentiment,  as  well  as  of  ftyle.  Nothing, 
Epiftoke,  as  Marmrius  fays,  can  be  more  perfect  in  their  kind,  than 
his  cc  Variae  ledtiones  they  (hew  both  the  judgement  and 
elegant  fpirit  of  their  author,  and  contain  a  thoufand  pretty 
things,  which  make  the  reading  of  them  very  agreeable. 
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They  ConfiH  of  nineteen  books,  fifteen  of  which  have  been 
often  printed,  and  are  eafy  to  be  met  with  5  the  other  four 
not  fo,  they  having  been  only  printed,  as  we  know  of,  with 
another  piece  of  Muretus,  called  ;  cc  Obfervationum  juris 
“  liber  fingularis,  1600,”  at  Augfburg,  in  8vo,  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  Gruter’s  “  Thefaurus  criticus  and  in 
the  Verona  edition  of  Muretus’s  works.  As  for  his  trans¬ 
lations,  Huetius  has  commended  them  very  highly  :  he  Deinterpre* 
fays,  that  they  are  very  exact,  pure,  elegant,  chafle,  po-  tlbus* 
lifhed  ;  and  that  the  tranflator  has  not  contented  himfelf 
with  barely  expreffing  the  fenfe  of  his  author,  but  endea¬ 
voured  to  imitate  his  character  and  manner,  as  near  as  the 
fubje£t  would  allow.  And  yet  we  are  told,  that  Muretus, 
notwithftandin^  all  this  perfection,  feldom  revifed  or  cor¬ 
rected  any  thing  he  wrote. 

Some  have  accufed  him  of  aCting  the  plagiary,  and  bor¬ 
rowing  from  Erafmus  and  others,  in  his  critical  capacity; 
while  others  have  maintained,  that  he  was  as  well  Skilled  as 
they  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  even  more  ex- 
ercifed  in  the  art  of  criticifm.  Something  however  of  this 
nature  gave  birth  to  an  inextinguifhable  hatred  between  our 
author  and  Lambin,  between  whom,  till  then,  there  had 
always  fubfifted  the  greateft  intimacy  and  friendfhip.  Lam¬ 
bin  intended  to  publifli  commentaries  upon  Horace,  and 
communicated  his  explications  of  many  difficult  pafSages  in 
this  poet  to  Muretus;  who,  as  Lambin  complained  after¬ 
wards,  ufed  them  in  his  tc  Variae  LeCiiones,”  which  he  was 
then  employed  on,  and  publifhed  them  for  his  own,  before 
Lambin’s  work  was  finifhed.  This  brought  on  a  paper 
war ;  and,  though  a  reconciliation  was  Some  time  after 
effeCfed  between  the  parties,  infomuch  that  Lambin  dedi¬ 
cated  his  u  Lucretius”  in  1563  to  him  ;  yet  it  was  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  only  in  appearance.  It  was  not  real,  on  the  part 
of  Muretus  at  leaft ;  who,  after  Lambin  was  dead,  could 
not  forbear  a&ing  in  an  hoffile  manner  againft  him. 


MUSiEUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  lived  before 
Horner;  but  of  whom  we  have  nothing  now  remaining, 
except  the  titles  of  fome  poems,  recorded  by  ancient  authors. 
There  goes,  indeed,  under  his  name,  an  admired  piece 
upon  <c  The  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,”  which  Julius 
Scaliger  has  extravagantly  preferred  to  the  works  of  Ho- 
!mer  :  nay,  he  pretends,  that  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey  are  in- 
!  debted  to  it  for  fome  of  their  hneft  parts.  But  his  fon 
I  Jofeph,  Ifaac  Caufabon,  Menage,  and,  in  fhort,  every 
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other  critic,  fuppofe  him  altogether  miftaken ;  and  afcribe 
it,  with  probability,  to  Mufeus,  a  learned  grammarian, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  However,  fince  it  has  been 
nniverfally  acknowledged  a  corre£I,  elegant,  and  pathetic 
piece,  it  might  fcarce  feem  unworthy  of  the  ancient  Mu- 
feus  ;  although  Virgil  has  reprefented  him  as  firft  in  the 
Elyfian  tribe  of  poets,  and  44  bearing  up  his  fhoulders 
44  above  the  wondering  multitude — Mufeura  ante  om* 

44  nes,  &c.”  I 

He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fcholar  at  leaft,  if  not  the 
fon,  of  Orpheus  ;  and  was,  like  him  too,  efteemed  a  pro¬ 
phet  as  well  as  a  poet.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  prieft  to 
Ceres,  and  prefident  of  her  Eleufinian  myfteries  at  Athens ;  , 

on  which  account  Diodorus  makes  Hercules  wait  upon  him 
in  his  travels,  to  be  initiated  in  thofe  holy  ceremonies. 
Mufaeus  propofed  Orpheus  as  his  pattern  in  all  things ;  and 
therefore  would  not  put  in  for  the  prize  at  the  Pythian 
games,  to  be  bellowed  on  him  who  fung  the  beft  hymn  to 
Apollo,  becaufe  Orpheus  had  declined  that  honour  before 
him.  At  Athens,  within  the  old  bounds  of  the  city,  over^  ^ 
againft  the  Acropolis,  flood  a  little  hill,  where  Mufaeus  ufed 
to  fing  his  verfes,  and  where  he  was  afterwards  buried.  It 
feems,  it  was  at  lafl  turned  into  a  fortification,  and  called  , 
Mufaeum.  Paufanias,  from  whom  we  have  thefe  particu¬ 
lars,  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  pieces,  commonly 
attributed  to  Mufaeus  in  his  time,  were  the  works  of  Ono- 
macritus  ;  and  that  there  were  no  certain  remains  of  Mufaeus, 
except  his  44  Hymn  to  Ceres. ” 

MUSCHENBROECK  (Peter  de),  a  very  diftin-  ' 
guifhed  natural  philofopher  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  I 
Utrecht,  a  little  before  1700.  He  was  firft  profeffor  of 
thefe  in  his  own  univerfity,  and  afterwards  invited  to  the 
chair  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  full  of  reputation  and  ho¬ 
nours  in  1761.  He  was  a  member  of  feveral  academies; 
particularly  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  was  the 
author  of  feveral  works  in  Latin,  all  of  which  fhew  the 
greateft  penetration  and  exaefnefs  in  this  way.  He  was  alfo 
very  confummate  in  the  knowledge  of  law. 

MUSCULUS  (Wolfgangus),  a  celebrated  German 
divine  and  reformer,  whofe  life  was  chequered  with  many 
extraordinary  particulars.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  cooper,  and 
born  at  Dieuze  upon  Lorrain,  in  1497.  His  father,  feeing 
him  inclined  to  books,  defigned  him  for  a  fcholar  ;  but,  not 
4  ^  having 
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! having  wherewithal  to  educate  him  in  that  way,  Mufculus 
was  obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  fubfiftence,  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  did,  by  linging  from  door  to  door.  He  fung 
|one  day  at  vefpers,  in  a  convent  of  BenediHines,  fo  hap¬ 
pily,  that  they  offered  him  the  habit  of  the  order,  which  he 
accepted,  being  then  fifteen.  He  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy, 
and  became  a  very  good  preacher.  He  embraced  Luther’s 
arinciples,  and  ftrenuotifly  fupported  them  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions  :  and  this  made  fo  ftrong  an  impreflion  upon  many  of 
lis  brother  friars,  that  moil  of  the  Benedidtines  of  that  con¬ 
sent  forfook  the  order.  In  the  mean  time,  he  railed  him¬ 
self  many  enemies,  and  found  himfelf  expofed  to  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dangers :  upon  which  he  made  an  open  pro- 
eflion  of  Luthepanifm.  He  fled  to  Strafburg  in  1527,  and 
:he  fame  year  married  Margaret  Barth,  whom  he  had 
aetrothed  before  he  left  the  monaftery,  As  he  had  nothing 
:o  fubfift  on,  he  fent  his  wife  to  fervice  in  a  clergyman’s 
amily,  and  bound  himfelf  apprentice  to  a  weaver,  who  dif- 
“nifled  him  in  two  months,  for  difputing  too  much  with  an 
Anabaptift  minifter,  that  had  lodgings  in  the  houfe.  He 
then  refolved  to  earn  his  bread,  by  working  at  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Strafburg;  but,  the  evening  before  he  was  to  begin 
this  drudgery,  he  was  informed  that  the  magiftrates  had 
appointed  him  to  preach  every  Sunday,  in  the  village  of 
Dorlifheim.  He  did  fo ;  but  lodged  the  reft  of  the  week  at 
Strafburg  with  Martin  Bucer,  from  whom  he  gained  a 
ivelihood  by  tranfcribing  :  for  Bucer  wrote  fo  ill,  that  the 
printers  could  not  read  his  hand ;  nay,  he  was  often  puzzled 
to  read  it  himfelf.  Some  months  after,  he  was  obliged  to 
refide  at  Dorlifheim,  where  he  fuffered  the  rigours  of  po¬ 
verty  with  great  conftancy.  His  only  moveable  was  the 
ittle  bed,  he  brought  from  the  convent ;  which  however 
was  occupied  by  his  wife,  who  was  ready  to  lye- in,  while 
ae  lay  on  the  ground  upon  a  little  ftraw.  He  ferved  the 
church  of  this  village  a  whole  year,  without  receiving  one 
arthing  of  ftipend,  through  the  oppreftion  of  the  abbe 
who  gathered  the  tithes  and  revenues  of  it ;  and  muft  have 
perifhed  through  want,  if  the  magiftrates  of  Strafburg  had 
not  aftigned  him  a  fum  out  of  the  public  treafury.  He  was 
called  back  to  Strafburg,  to  have  the  function  of  minifter~ 
deacon  in  the  principal  church  conferred  upon  him  :  and, 

;  after  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  in  this  character  for  about 
:wo  years,  he  was  called  to  Augfburg,  where  he  began  to 
areach  in  1531.  Here  he  had  terrible  conflicts  to  fuftain 
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with  the  Papifts;  yet  by  degrees  prevailed  upon  the  magi-  ' 
ftrates  to  baniili  Popery  entirely.  In  1534,  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Augfburg  abfolutcly  difcharged  them  from  preach¬ 
ing  in  any  part  of  the  city,  and  left  only  eight  places  where 
they  were  allowed  to  fay  mafs  :  and  thefe  eight  places  they 
abolifhed,  with  all  their  trumpery,  in  1537.  Mufculus 
ferved  the  church  of  Augfburg,  till  1548  ;  when  Charles  V. 
having  entered  the  city,  and  re-eftablifhed  the  Papifts  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  he  found  it  necelTary  for  his 
own  fafety  to  decamp.  He  retired  to  Switzerland,  his  wife 
and  children  following  foon  after  ;  and  was  invited  by  the 
magiflrates  of  Bern,  in  1549,  to  the  profefforfhip  of  di¬ 
vinity.  He  chearfully  accepted  this  invitation,  and  acquitted 
himfelf  in  this  capacity  with  all  imaginable  pains  :  and,  to 
fhew  his  gratitude  to  the  city  of  Bern,  he  never  would  ac¬ 
cept  of  any  employment,  though  feveral  were  offered  him, 
elfewhere.  He  died  at  Bern,  Aug.  30,  1563.  He  was 
employed  in  fome  very  important  ecclefiaftical  concerns: 
he  was  deputed  by  the  fenate  of  Augfburg,  in  1536,  to  the 
fynod  which  was  to  be  held  at  Eyfnach,  for  the  re-union  of 
the  Proteftants  upon  the  dodlrine  of  the  fupper :  he  was 
deputed  to  afRft  at  the  conferences,  which  were  held  between 
the  Proteftant  and  Roman  Catholic  divines,  during  the  diet 
of  Worms,  and  that  of  Ratifbon,  in  1540  and  1541:  he 
was  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  the  conference  at  Ratifbon, 
between  Melandfhon  and  Eccius,  and  drew  up  the  A£ts 
of  it :  and  he  was  fent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Donawert, 
who  embraced  the  reformation  in  1544,  to  fafhion  them 
into  a  church,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  true  faith 
among  them. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  application  and  deep  learning, 
and  a  confiderable  matter  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guages  ;  although  he  was  at  the  leaf!  thirty- two  when  he 
began  to  ttudy  the  latter,  and  forty  when  he  firft  applied 
to  the  former.  He  publifhed  feveral  books,  and  began 
with  tranflations  from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  The  firft: 
work  of  this  nature  which  he  publifhed  was,  the  cc  Com- 
“  ment  of  St.  Chryfoftom  upon  St.  Paul’s  EpifBes  to  the 
f‘  Romans,  Ephefians,  Philippian?,  Coloflians,  and  Theffa- 
“  lonians,”  printed  at  Bafil  in  1536.  He  afterwards  pub¬ 
lifhed,  in  1540,  the  fecond  volume  of  the  “  works  of  St. 
“  Bafil and,  after  that,  the  “  Scholia  of  the  fame 
44  Father  upon  the  Pfalms,”  feveral  44  Treatifes  of  St. 

Sv  Athanafius  and  St.  Cyril,”  the  “  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory 
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44  Eufebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Evagrius,  and 
44  Polybius. ”  Huetius  in  fome  refpetfts  praifes  his  tranfla- 
tions,  but  does  not  think  him  very  learned  either  in  Greek 
or  Latin.  44  Mu  {cuius,”  lays  Dupin,  44  undertook  a  new 
44  tranflation  of  the  Hiftory  of  Eufebius,  which  he  executed 
44  very  happily  :  he  has  ftuck  clofe  to  his  author’s  expreflion, 
44  and  has  tranflated  the  text  with  great  clearnefs  and  con- 
cifenefs  ;  but  he  has  not  always  perfectly  underftood  his 
author,  and  he  has  let  flipfeveral  faults  in  his  tranflation.” 
He  publilhed  44  Comments  upon  fome  parts  of  both  the  old 
44  and  New  Teftament;”  and  father  Simon  fays,  that  44  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  true  way  of  explaining  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  had  not  all  the  necefl'ary  accomplifhments  to 
44  enable  him  #to  fucceed  perfetftly  in  it,  becaufe  he  was  not 
fufficiently  exercifed  in  the  ftudy  of  the  languages  and  of 
critical  learning.  However,”  fays  Simon,  46  he  examines 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  tranflations  without  pre¬ 
judice  ;  and  he  has  (hewn  well  enough,  that  the  points, 
44  which  are  now  printed  in  the  Hebrew  text,  were  not  ufed  at 
44  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  and  St.  Jerome.”  He  was  the 
author  of  fome  original  works,  both  in  Latin  and  German; 
but  they  are  neither  numerous  nor  confiderable.  44  If  the 
44  works  of  Mufculus,”  fays  Bayle,  44  were  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Proteftant  party,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  they 
are  now  no  longer  fo,  for  people  have  for  a  long  time  left 
off  reading  them  :  and  this  perhaps  is  owing  to  a  faile 
delicacy,  and  too  great  a  devotion  to  the  methods  in 
fafhion.” 

We  muff  not  confound  Wolfgangus  Mufculus  with  An¬ 
drew  Mufculus,  a  Lutheran  author,  profellor  of  divinity  at 
Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  fuperintendant-general  of  the 
churches  of  the  March  of  Brandenburg.  This  perfon  was 
born  at  Schneberg  in  Mifnia,  and  died  in  1580.  He  pub- 
lifhed  a  great  number  of  books  ;  and,  as  he  was  perfuaded 
that  fome  great  revolutions  would  foon  happen  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  even  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching, 
he  wrote  upon  thefe  fubjects  with  the  affurance  of  a  man 
who  pretends  to  have  the  key  to  the  oracles  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament. 


MUSGRAVE  (Dr.  William),  an  Englifh  phyfleian  Athen.  0.x„ 
and  antiquary,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Weft-  vol‘n* 
moreland,  but  born  at  Charlton-Mufgrave  in  Somerfetfhire, 

1657.  Being  educated,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Wykeham’s 
fchool  near  Winchefter,  he  became,  in  16-75,  a  probationer 
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fellow  of  New-college  in  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of1 
bachelor  of  laws  in  1682,  but  afterwards  entered  upon  the 
phyfic  line.  He  diflinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  his  profeflion,  and  in  natural  philofophy  ;  and  was  ' 
ele&ed  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety.  He  was  made  fecretary 
to  it  in  1684,  in  which  quality  he  continued  and  publifhed 
the  44  Philofophical  Tran  factions,”  from  No.  167,  to  No. 
178,  inclufive  ;  and  feveral  curious  obfervations,  which  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  profeilion,  he  caufed  to  be 
inferred,  at  different  times,  in  that  collection.  He  took  his 
degrees  in  phyfic  in  1685  and  1689  ;  and  was  afterwards  ad¬ 
mitted  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London.  In 
1 69 1 ,  he  went  and  fettled  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  where  he 
exercifed  his  profeflion  a  long  time  with  great  reputation  and 
fuccefs.  He  died  Dec.  23,  1721. 

Being  a  man  of  very  extenfive  learning,  he  compofed,  at 
his  leifure  hours,  feveral  curious  works  :  as,  1.  44  De  arthri- 
44  tide  fymptomatica  differtatio,  1703,”  8vo.  2.  44  De 
44  arthritide  anomala  five  interna  differtatio,  1707,”  8vo. 
Of  thefe  two  books,  one  upon  the  regular,  the  other  upon 
the  irregular,  or  inward  gout,  he  gave  an  account  in  the 
No.  291.  «  Philofophical  Tran  factions.”  3.  44  Julii  Vitalis  epi- 

Pofthumous  cc  taphium  \  cum  commentario,  1711,**  8vo.  Walter 
rV.°i 9 2. 'edit!  Moyle,  Efq;  compliments  in  high  {trains  his  commentary 
3726.  upon  this  epitaph  of  Julius  Vitalis,  a  Roman  foldier,  found 
in  1708  near  Bath.  4.  44  De  legionibus  epiftola.”  This 
letter  concerning  the  Roman  legions  was  addreffed  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane.  5.  uDe  aquilis  Romanis  epiftola,  1 7 1 3, ”  8vo. 
This  concerning  the  Roman  eagles  was  addreffed  to  Gilbert 
Cuper,  conful  of  Deventer,  who  had  affirmed,  that  they 
were  of  mail y  gold  or  filver ;  while  Mufgrave  maintained, 
I’nid.  p  21c,  that  they  were  only  plated  over.  Moyle  confirms  this  laft 
'4it"  opinion  by  feveral  arguments.  6.  44  Infcriptio  Terraconen- 
44  fis ;  cum  commentario.”  7.  44  Geta  Britannicus.  Ac- 
44  cedit  domus  Severianae  fynopfis  chronologica;  &  de  icun- 
44  cula  quondam  M.  regis  iElfridi  differtatio,  1715,”  8vo. 
That  is,  £4  Obfervations  upon  a  fragment  of  an  equeftrian 
44  fione  fiatue,  found  near  Bath,  which  Mufgrave  believes 
^  to  have  been  fet  up  in  honour  of  Geta,  after  his  arrival  in 
54  Britain  :  together  with  a  chronological  fynopfis  of  the  fa- 
44  mily  of  Severus  ;  and  a  diflertation  upon  a  piece  of  Saxon 
44  antiquity  found  at  Athelney  in  Somerfetfhire,  being  king 
Ibid. p. 223,  tc  yElfred  the  Great’s  amulet.”  Moyle  thanks  our  author 
for  a  prefent  of  this  book,  which  indeed  he  had  perufed  in 
manuscript,  and  feat  him  feveral  curious  remarks  upon  it. 

8.  “  Bel- 
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8.  u  Belgium  Britannicum  that  is,  cc  An  account  of  that 
part  of  South  Britain  which  was  anciently  inhabited  by  a 
<c  people  called  Belgae,  and  now  comprehends  Hampfhire, 

<c  Wiltfhire,  and  Somerfetftiire.”  The  title  of  this  book  is, 

*c  Belgium  Britannicum,  in  quo  illius  limites,  fluvii,  urbes, 

“  vise  militares,  populus,  lingua,  dii,  monumenta,  aliaque 
cc  permulta  clarius  &  uberius  exponuntur,  1719,”  Bvo.  It  is 
divided  into  nineteen  chapters  :  and  there  is  prefixed  a  diftert- 
ation,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  Britain  was 
formerly  a  peninfula,  and  joined  to  France  about  Calais. 

The  whole  is  adorned  and  illuftrated  with  thirteen  copper¬ 
plates,  curioufiy  engraved.  Moyle  fpeaks  handfomely  of  this 
book,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  :  “  Your  book,’’  fays  he,  Poftbumous 
which  I  hayelong  waited  for,  is  at  laft  come  to  hand.  I  works’&c* 
u  have?  read  it  over  with  a  world  of  pleafure,  and  dare  venture 
u  to  pronounce  it  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  reputation 
of  the  author.  Not  only  your  own  country,  but  all  the 
cc  commonwealth  of  letters,  are  obliged  to  your  learned  la- 
u  bours  on  this  fubjedf,  by  which  you  have  preferved  from 
“  oblivion  fo  many  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity.” 

MUSURUS  (Marcus),  a  native  of  Candia,  and  one  Bayic’i 
of  thofe  learned  men  who  appeared  in  Italy  towards  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  taught  Greek  in  the  uni- 
yerfity  of  Padua  with  great  reputation  ;  and  had  fo  much 
attachment  to  that  objedl,  that  he  fcarcely  let  four  days  in  a 
year  pafs  without  giving  public  lectures,  which  he  generally 
read  at  feven  in  the  morning.  He  was  an  admirable  Latin 
fcholar,  which  had  been  rarely  obferved  in  any  other  Greek 
tranfplanted  into  the  Weft ;  and  he  ftudied  philofophy  with 
great  eagernefs.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Erafmus, 
who  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  him.  Some  fay,  that 
the  defire  of  advancing  himfelf  carried  him  to  Rome,  to  make 
his  court  to  Leo  X. ;  and  he  did  not  do  this  in  vain  :  for  he 
obtained  of  that  Pope  the  archbifhopric  of  Malvazia,  in  the 
Morea.  He  was  but  juft  inverted  with  it,  when  he  died.  His 
death,  which  happened  in  1517,  was  brought  on  by  a  dropfy, 
as  Paul  Jovius  fays ;  who  adds,  that  his  chagrin  for  not  be¬ 
ing  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  reduced  him  to  a 
very  languid  ftate.  Pierius  Valerianus  has  put  him  in  the 
lift  of  the  unfortunate  learned,  but  for  juft  the  oppofite  reafon 
which  Jovius  has  alleged  :  for  he  reprefents  him  as  a  man  fo 
void  of  ambition,  that  he  confidered  dignities  as  an  infup- 
portable  burden ;  and  he  makes  thefe  dignities  the  caufe  of 
that  uneafinefs,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  death.  He 
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publifhed  nothing  of  his  own  but  a  few  Greek  verfes,  and 
fome  prefaces  in  profe.  The  public  is  obliged  to  him  for  the 
firft  editions  of  “  Ariftophanes”  and  “  Athenneus.”  cc  I  was 
Jn  Ciceroni-  u  intimately  acquainted,”  fays  Erafmus, tc  with  Marcus  Mu- 
ano.  furus  :  he  was  a  man  remarkably  (killed  in  all  branches  of 

C£  literature  ;  but  his  poetry  was  affedfed,  and  fomewhat  ob- 
“  fcure:  he  left  nothing  behind  him  in  profe,  fo  far  as  I 
<c  know,  except  a  preface  or  two.  I  was  furprifed  to  fee  a 
Greek  fo  great  a  mafter  of  the  Latin.  Fortune  fnatched 
“  him  from  the  Mufes  :  for  when,  by  the  favour  of  Leo,  he 
“  was  invited  to  Rome,  and  juft  promoted  to  an  archbifhop- 
ric,  he  died.”'  It  is  natural  to  conclude  from  thefe  words, 
that  Mufurus  renounced  the  profeftion  of  letters,  after  Leo  X. 
had  favoured  him  with  an  invitation  to  Rome  :  nevertnelefs, 
it  is  certain  he  filled  a  profeflors  chair  at  Rome, 
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T^TTEVIUS  (Cneius),  of  Campania,  an  ancient  Latin 
JL^i  poet,  was  bred  a  foldier  ;  but  quitted  the  profeffion  of 
arms,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  with  more  leifure  to  poetry. 

!  Accordingly  he  profecuted  that  art  with  great  diligence,  and 
|  compofed  a  hidory  in  verfe,  befides  a  great  number  of  come¬ 
dies.  But  he  mull  have  been  very  unfortunate,  if  what  is 
related  of  his  fuccefs  be  true  ;  which  is,  that  his  fi  rd  per¬ 
formance  of  this  kind,  being  brought  upon  the  dage  at  Rome, 
fo  highly  incenfed  Metellus  by  the  fatirical  drokes  in  it, 
f  that  this  nobleman,  who  was  then  very  powerful,  procured 
him  to  be  banifhed  from  the  city.  In  this  condition,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Utica  in  Africa,  where  he  died,  anno  U.  C.  551. 
We  have  only  fome  fragments  of  his  works;  unlefs  his  epi¬ 
taph,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  compofed  by  himfelf,  may 
be  ranked  among  them. 

NANI  (John  Baptist),  a  noble  Venetian,  and  proc-* 
tor  of  St.  Mark,  was  the  fon  of  John  Nani,  once  pofieffed 
of  the  fame  pod,  and  born  Aug.  30,  1616.  He  dudied 
polite  learning  under  Peter  Renzoli  of  Arezzo,  a  fecular 
prieft  ;  and  went  through  his  courfe  of  philofophy  among  the 
Dominicans  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  at  Venice.  His  brother, 
Augudine  Nani,  being  made  commandant  of  Vicenza,  he 
followed  him  to  that  city,  and  continued  his  dudies  there. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,  in  1637,  he  was  one  of 
j  the  thirty  who  are  drawn  every  year  by  lot,  to  aflid  at  the 
|  election  of  magidrates.  His  father,  who  was  a  perfon  of 
good  abilities,  formed  this  fon  for  bufinefs  himfelf;  and  in 
j  that  view  carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  went  ambaffador 
from  the  republic  of  Venice  to  Urban  VIII.  That  pontiff, 
who  knew  men  very  well,  predicted,  that  John  Baptid  Nani 
would  make  an  extraordinary  perfon  :  and  his  holinefs’s  pre- 
ditdion  was  verified.  He  was  admitted  into  the  college  of 
fenators  in  1641,  and  not  long  after  went  ambaffador  to 
France:  which  character  he  fudained  at  Paris  for  the  fpace 
of  five  years,  with  great  reputation.  Mazarine,  who  then 
was  prime  minider  there,  had  frequent  conferences  with  him, 
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and  received  Tome  excellent  advice  from  him,  upon  the  affairs 
difcufled  in  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  which  was  concluded  in 
1648;  in  which  year  Nani  returned  home,  having  obtained 
from  France  considerable  fuccours  both  of  men  and  money, 
for  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  Turks  in  Candia.  His 
merit  railed  him  foon  after  to  be  a  member  of  the  grand  coun¬ 
cil  to  the  republic  ;  in  which  he  was  appointed  fuperinten- 
dant  of  the  marine  and  the  finances.  In  1654,  was  fent 
ambaffador  to  the  imperial  court  of  Germany ;  did  the  re¬ 
public  confiderable  Services;  and  made  a  Second  journey  to 
that  court,  upon  the  ele&ion  of  the  emperor  Leopold.  While 
he  was  here,  he  received  orders  to  go  again  to  France,  in 
1660.  He  was  there  at  the  marriage  of  Lewis  XIV.  after 
the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  obtained  frelh  fuccours  for  the  war  of 
Candia.  The  Venetian  Senate  were  greatly  Satisfied  with 
his  condu£l,  and  appointed  him  procftor  of  St.  Mark.  Not 
long  after,  in  1663,  the  great  council  nominated  him  cap¬ 
tain-general  of  the  marine  :  but,  the  air  of  the  fea  not  at  all 
agreeing  with  his  conftitution,  it  was  refolved  not  to  ex- 
pofe  a  life  fo  valuable,  and  even  neceflary  to  the  republic,  to 
iuch  imminent  danger :  whereupon  the  nomination  was  with¬ 
drawn. 

He  continued,  however,  to  Serve  his  country  upon  many 
considerable  occafions,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  to 
write  theu  Hiftory  of  Venice  5”  an  employ,  which  is  given 
only  to  the  principal  nobility  of  that  republic.  He  publifhed 
the  firft  part  [b]  ;  and  the  Second  was  in  the  prefs,  when  he 
Niceron.  died,  Nov.  5,  1678,  in  his  63d  year,  Befides  his  ct  Hiftory 
<c  of  Venice,”  he  publifhed  u  An  Account  of  his  fecond'am- 
<c  bafiage  into  France  in  1660,”  and  compofed  other  pieces, 
which  are  extant  in  manufeript  only.  Several  authors  have 
Spoken  advantageoufly  of  him  [c]. 

[b]  This  was  very  much  efteemed,  fentiments  than  the  truth,  in  matter* 
and  tranflated  into  French  firft,  by  the  particularly  relating  to  his  native  coun- 
abbe  Tallemant,  and  publifhed  in  4  try.  His  ftyle  is  alfo  fomewhat  puffy, 
vols.  nmo  5  and  again  by  Mafclary,  a  and  his  didhion  not  very  pure,  and  em- 
French  refugee,  in  Holland,  and  printed  barrafled  with  parenthefes. 
in  1702.  There  is  likewife  an  Englifh  [c]  See  his  eloge  among  thofe  of 
translation  of  this  part.  After  all,  he  the  learned,  by  Lorenzo  Craffo. 
as  obferved  rather  to  follow  his  own 

NANTUEIL  (Roeert),  the  celebrated  defigner  and 
engraver  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth’s  cabinet,  was  born  in 
1630,  at  Rheims,  where  his  father  kept  a  petty  fhop,  fuit- 
able  to  his  fortune,  which  was  fmall  :  however,  he  re¬ 
folved  to  give  his  fon  a  liberal  education.  Accordingly,  Ro- 
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bert  was  put  to  thegrammar-fchool  at  a  proper  age;  and,  as 
foon  as  he  had  made  the  neceflary  progrefs  in  claffical  learn¬ 
ing,  went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy.  He  had  from 
his  childhood  a  ftrong  inclination  and  turn  to  drawing ;  and 
he  applied  himfelf  to  it  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  being  to  main¬ 
tain,  according  to  cuftom,  his  philofophical  thefis,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  he  drew  and  engraved  it  himfelf.  As  he 
did  not  negleCt  to  cultivate  his  genius  this  way,  every  thing 
that  he  undertook  was  fo  happily  executed,  that  he  became 
the  delight  and  glory  of  the  whole  town.  But  Rheims  was 
not  a  place,  where  it  was  poffible  for  him  to  make  any  good 
profit  of  his  productions :  fo  that,  as  he  engaged  in  matri¬ 
mony  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  was  not  able,  with  all  his 
fine  talents,  tp  maintain  his  family.  In  this  exigence,  he 
refolved  to  feek  for  a  better  fituation.  He  left  his  wife,  and 
repaired  to  Paris;  where,  for  want  of  a  better  way  to 
make  himfelf  known,  he  pitched  upon  the  following  device. 
Seeing  feveral  young  abbes  {landing  at  the  door  of  a  victual¬ 
ling*  houfe,  near  the  Sorbonne,  he  afked  the  miftrefs,  if  there 
was  not  an  ecclefiaftic  of  Rheims  that  lodged  there  ?  telling 
her  withal,  that  he  had  unfortunately  forgot  his  name,  but 
that  {he  might  eafily  know  him,  by  the  picture  that  he  had 
of  him  ;  whereupon,  he  fhewed  her  a  portrait  well  drawn, 
and  which  had  the  air  of  being  an  exaCt  likenefs.  The  abbes, 
hearing  what  pafTed,  prefently  caft  their  eyes  upon  the  picture, 
and  were  fo  charmed  therewith,  that  they  could  fcarcely 
agree  who  fhould  extol  it  moft.  “  If  you  plcafe,  meffieurs,,> 
fays  our  defigner,  taking  the  opportunity,  u  I  will  draw  all 
“  your  pictures  for  a  fmall  matter,  as  well  done  and  as  highly 
u  finifhed  as  this  here  is.”  The  price  which  he  afked  was 
fo  moderate,  that  all  the  abbes  fat  to  him  one  after  another ; 
and,  then  bringing  their  friends,  cuftomers  came  in  fatter 
than  he  could  fupply  them  ;  fo  that  he  railed  his  price  :  and 
thereby  having,  in  a  fhort  time,  acquired  a  confiderable  fum, 
he  returned  to  Rheims,  and  acquainted  his  wife  with  his  ad¬ 
venture,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it;  and,  thewing  her  the  money, 
fhe  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  fell  what  they  had  at  Rheims,  and 
remove  to  Paris,  where  his  merit  foon  became  known  to  every 
body. 

He  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  drawing  portraits  in 
crayons,  which  he  afterwards  engraved  for  the  ufe  of  the 
academical  thefes;  wherein  he  fucceeded  beyond  all  who  had 
entered  that  branch  before.  He  never  failed  to  catch  the 
likenefs  ;  and  even  pretended,  that  he  had  certain  rules 
which  afcertained  it.  In  this  way  he*did  the  portrait  of  the 
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kijig,  and  afterwards  engraved  it,  as  big  as  the  life  :  a  thing* 
which  had  never  been  attempted  by  any  artift  before  him. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  bell  piece  of  the  kind  that  was  ever 
done  ;  and  his  majefty  was  fo  greatly  pleafed  with  it,  that 
he  rewarded  him  with  a  prefent  of  a  hundred  louis  d’ors, 
and  moreover,  creating  a  new  place  for  him,  made  him  de- 
figner  and  engraver  to  his  cabinet,  with  a  falary  of  1000 
livres  per  annum.  Nantueil  afterwards  did  the  portrait 
of  the  queen-mother  in  the  fame  manner,  as  alfo  that  of  car¬ 
dinal  Mazarine,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  marfhal  Turenne, 
and  others.  The  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  would  have  Nan-. 
tueiPs  own  portrait  by  himfelf  in  crayons,  in  order  to  place 
it  in  his  gallery,  where  he  had  a  colledlion  of  all  the  illuftri- 
ous  defigners  and  engravers,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  done 
by  their  own  hands.  It  would  be  too  long  to  mention  all 
his  works,  efpecially  as  entire  colledlions  of  them  are  to  be 
met  with  among  the  curious  in  thefe  things  :  they  confift  of 
240  prints,  and  upwards  ;  where  almoft  all  the  perfons  of  the 
belt  quality  and  fafhion  in  France  are  reprefented,  in  the  moil: 
noble  and  moll  natural  manner.  Thecolledtion  greatly  furpafles 
any  other,  both  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  prints.  As 
foon  as  our  engraver  had  made  an  eafy  fortune,  the  firft  thing 
he  did  was  to  fend  for  his  father,  to  take  a  fhare  of  his  hap- 
pinefs.  The  good  old  man  came  ;  and,  though  poorly  clad, 
yet  was  received  at  the  coach-door  by  his  fon  in  a  genteel 
drefs,  with  all  the  tendernefs  and  marks  of  joy  imaginable; 
infomuch  that  the  fight  drew  tears  of  joy  from  the  by- Handers. 
From  this  moment,  the  fon’s  greateft  happinefs  was  to  give 
his  father  all  the  fatisfadlion  he  could  wifh.  Nantueil  died 
at  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1678,"  aged  48. 

Carlo  Dati,  in  the  life  of  Zeuxis,  fpeaking  of  our  en¬ 
graver’s  works,  fays  :  u  Thefe  words  of  Apollonius  reminds 
“  us  to  contemplate  the  aftonifhing  art  of  the  prints  of  the 
modern  gravers  in  France,  where  every  thing  is  repre- 
<c  fen  ted  fo  naturally,  the  quality  of  the  drapery,  the  colour 
of  the  flefh,  the  beard,  the  hair  with  the  powder  upon 
it,  and,  what  is  moll  important,  the  age,  the  air,  and 
cc  the  lively  refemblance  of  a  perfon,  though  nothing  elfe 
“  is  made  ufe  of  befides  the  black  of  the  ink  and  the  white 
<c  of  the  paper ;  which  not  only  make  the  light  and  the 
cc  fhade,  but  do  the  office  of  all  the  colours.  All  this  is 
cc  feen  and  admired  above  all  others,  in  the  excellent  por- 
4C  traits  of  the  illullrious  Nantueil.”  As  to  the  reft  of  his 
charadler  :  he  had  a  natural  eloquence,  and  his  expreffions 
were  lively  ;  his  conv;>rfation,  by  the  advantage  of  an  agree- 
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able  wit,  and  Tome  tinflure  of  letters,  made  him  fought  for 
by  all  people  of  fafhion.  He  was  well  refpedted  at  court  ; 
and  Mazarine,  then  prime  minifter,  retained  him  as  his  de- 
figner  and  engraver,  and  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
monfieur.  He  even  made  agreeable  verfes,  and  recited  them 
admirably  well.  He  loved  his  pleafure,  and  never  was  fond 
enough  of  money  to  amafs  a  great  fortune,  which  it  was  fo 
much  in  his  power  to  have  done.  Of  upwards  of  500,000 
crowns  which  he  had  gained,  he  left  only  20,000  to  his 
heirs  ;  the  reft  being  fpent  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  in 
entertaining  his  friends. 

NASH  (Richard,  Efq;),  a  very  extraordinary  perfonage, 
was  born  at^Swanfey  in  Glamorganftiire,  0£t.  18,  1674. 
His  father  was  a  gentleman,  whole  principal  income  arofe 
from  a  partnerfhip  in  a  glafs-houfe  :  his  mother  was  niece  to 
colonel  Poyer,  who  was  killed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  de¬ 
fending  Pembroke  caftle  againft  the  rebels.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Carmarthen  fchool,  and  thence  fent  to  Jefus  College 
Oxford,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  ftudy  of  the  lav/. 
His  father  had  ftrained  his  little  income  to  give  his  fon  fuch 
an  education  ;  but,  from  the  boy’s  natural  vivacity,  he  hoped 
a  recompence  from  his  future  preferment.  In  college,  how¬ 
ever,  hefoon  (hewed,  that,  though  much  might  be  expected 
from  his  genius,  nothing  could  be  hoped  from  his  induftry. 
The  firft  method  Na(h  took  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  at  college 
was  not  by  application  to  ftudy,  but  by  aftiduity  in  intrigue. 
Our  hero  was  quickly  caught,  and  went  through  all  the 
mazes  and  adventures  of  a  college  intrigue,  before  he  was 
feventeen  :  he  offered  marriage,  the  offer  was  accepted  ;  but 
the  affair  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  tutors,  his  happi- 
nefs,  or  perhaps  mifery,  was  prevented,  and  he  was  fent 
home  from  college,  with  neceffary  advice  to  him,  and  proper 
inftrudtions  to  his  father. 

The  army  feemed  the  moft  likely  profeftion,  in  which  to 
difplay  this  inclination  for  gallantry  :  he  therefore  purchafed 
a  pair  of  colours,  commenced  a  profeffed  admirer  of  the  fex, 
and  dreffed  to  the  very  edge  of  his  finances.  He  foon  be¬ 
came  difgufted  with  the  life  of  a  foldier,  quitted  the  army, 
entered  his  name  as  a  ftudent  in  the  Temple  books,  and  here 
went  to  the  very  fummit  of  fecond-rate  luxury.  He  fpent 
fome  years  about  town,  till  at  laft  his  genteel  appearance, 
his  conftant  civility,  and  (fill  more  his  aftiduity,  gained  him 
the  acquaintance  of  feveral  perfons  qualified  to  lead  the 
fafhion  both  by  birth  and  fortune.  He  brought  a  perfon 
genteelly  dreffed  to  every  affembly  he  always  made  one  of 
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thofe  who  are  called  good  company  5  and  affurance  gave  hint 
an  air  of  elegance  and  eafe. 

When  king  William  was  upon  the  throne*  Nafh  was  a 
member  of  the  Middle  Temple.  It  had  been  long  cudomary 
for  the  inns  of  court  to  entertain  our  monarchs  upon  their1 
acceffion  to  the  crown,  or  any  remarkable  occafion,  with  a 
revel  and  pageant.  In  the  early  periods  of  our  hidory, 
poets  were  the  condu&ors  of  thefe  entertainments ;  plays 
were  exhibited,  and  complimentary  verfes  were  then  writ¬ 
ten  ;  but  by  degrees  the  pageant  alone  was  continued,  Sir 
John  Davis  being  the  lad  poet  that  wrote  verfes  upon  fuch 
an  occafion  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft.  This  cere¬ 
mony,  which  has  been  at  length  totally  difcontinued,  was 
lafi:  exhibited  in  honour  of  king  William  ;  and  Nafh  was 
chofen  to  conduCI  the  whole  with  proper  decorum.  He  was 
then  but  a  very  young  man  ;  but  we  fee  at  how  early  an  age 
he  was  thought  proper  to  guide  the  amufements  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  be  the  Arbiter  Elegantiariim  of  his  time.  In  con¬ 
ducting  this  entertainment,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  all  his  abilities  ;  and  king  William  was  fo  well  fatisfied 
with  his  performance,  that  he  made  him  an  offer  of  knight¬ 
hood.  This,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  refufe,  which 
in  a  perfon  of  his  difpolition  feems  ffrange.  6C  Pleafe  your 
<c  majedy,”  replied  he,  u  if  you  intend  to  make  me  a  knight, 
cc  I  with  it  may  be  one  of  your  poor  knights  of  Windfor; 

and  then  I  fhall  have  a  fortune,  at  lead:  able  to  fupport 
<c  my  title.5’  Yet  we  do  not  hnd,  that  the  king  took  the 
hint  of  increafing  his  fortune  ;  perhaps  he  could  not ;  he  had 
at  that  time  numbers  to  oblige,  and  he  never  cared  to  give 
money  without  important  fervices. 

But  though  Nafh  acquired  no  riches  by  his  late  office,  yet 
he  gained  many  friends  ;  or,  what  is  more  eafily  obtained, 
many  acquaintances,  who  often  anfwer  the  end  as  well.  But, 
befide  his  affurance,  he  had  in  reality  fome  merit  and  fome 
virtues^  He  was,  if  not  a  brilliant,  at  leaf!  an  eafy  com¬ 
panion.  He  never  forgot  good  manners,  even  in  thehigheff 
warmth  of  familiarity,  and,  as  we  hinted  before,  never  went 
in  a  dirty  fhirt,  to  difgrace  the  table  of  his  patron  or  his 
friend.  Thefe  qualifications  might  make  the  furniture  of 
his  head  ;  but  for  his  heart,  that  feemed  an  affemblage  of 
the  virtues  which  difplay  an  honed  benevolent  mind  $  wifh 
the  vices  which  fpring  from  too  much  good  nature.  He  had 
pity  for  every  creature’s  diftrefs^but  wanted  prudence  in 
the  application  of  his  benefits.  He  had  generofity  for  the 
wretched  in  the  highed  degree,  at  a  time  when  his  creditors 
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Complained  of  his  juflice  [a];  He  often  fpoke  falfehoods,  but 
never  had  any  of  his  harmlefs  tales  tinftured  with  malice. 
An  inftance  of  his  humanity  is  told  us  in  the  “  Spedtator,” 
though  his  name  is  not  mentioned.  When  he  was  to  give  in 
his  accounts  to  the  mailers  of  the  temple,  among  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  he  charged,  “  For  making  one  man  happy,  iol.” 
Being  queflioned  about  the  meaning  of  fo  ftrange  an  item, 
he  frankly  declared,  that,  happening  to  over-hear  a  poor  man. 
declare  to  his  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children,  that  iol. 
would  make  him  happy,  he  could  not  avoid  trying  the  expe¬ 
riment.  He  added,  that  if  they  did  notchufe  to  acquiefce  in 
his  charge,  he  was  ready  to  refund  the  money.  The  mailers, 
ilruck  with  fuch  an  uncommon  inilance  of  good-nature,  pub¬ 
licly  thanked  him  for  his  benevolence,  and  defired  that  the 
fum  might  be  doubled  as  a  proof  of  their  fatisfaclion. 

Nafh  was  now  fairly  for  life  entered  into  a  new  courfe  of 
gaiety  and  diflipation,  and  ileady  in  nothing  but  in  thepurfuit 
of  variety.  Fie  was  thirty  years  old,  without  fortune,  or 
ufeful  talents  to  acquire  one.  He  had  hitherto  only  led  a  life 
of  expedients:  he  thanked  choice  alone  for  his  fupport ;  and, 
having  been  long  precarioufly  fupported,  he  became,  at 
length,  totally  a  ilranger  to  prudence,  or  precaution*  Not 
to  difguife  any  part  of  his  character,  he  was  now,  by  pro- 
feilion,  a  gameiler  ;  and  went  on  from  day  to  day,  feeling 
the  viciffitudes  of  rapture  and  anguifh,  in  proportion  to  tfte 
fluctuations  of  fortune.  About  1703,  the  city  of  Bath  be¬ 
came  in  fome  meafure  frequented  by  people  ef  diitindlion. 
The  company  was  numerous  enough  to  form  a  country-dance 
upon  the  bowling-green  ;  they  were  amufed  with  a  fiddle 
and  hautboy,  and  diverted  with  the  romantic  walks  round 


[" a]  A  gentleman  told  him,  a  he  had 
juft  come  from  feeing  the  mod  pitiful 
fight  his  eyes  ever  beheld,  a  poor  man 
and  his  wife  furrounded  with  feven 
he’plefs  infants,  almoft  all  perifhing  for 
want  of  food,  raiment,  and  lodging; 
their  apartment  was  as  dreary  as  the 
ftreetitfelf,  from  the  weather  breaking 
in  upon  them  at  all  quarters ;  that  upon 
enquiry  he  found  the  parents  wete 
honeft  and  fober,  and  vvifhed  to  he  in- 
duftrious  if  they  had  employment ;  that 
he  had  calculated  the  expence  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  lamily  comfortable  and 
happy.”  “  How  much  money,”  exclaims 
Nafh,  ,(  would  relieve  them  and  make 
them  happy?’’ i(  About  ten  guineas,”  re¬ 
plied  the  friend,  **  would  be  fufficient  for 
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the  purpofe.”  Nafh  inftantly  went  to  his 
beureau  and  gave  him  the  cafh,  at  the 
fame  time  prefting  him  to  make  all 
pofliblehafte,  for  fear  of  the  fudden  dif- 
Solution  of  the  miferable  family.  “1  need 
not  go  far,”  fays  the  friend,  fmiling,  and 
putting  themoney  into  his  pocket;  “  you' 
know  you  have  owed  me  this  money  a 
long  while,  that  I  have  dunned  you  for 
it  for  years  to  no  manner  of  purpofe  ; 
excufe  me,  therefore,  that  I  have  thus 
impofed  on  your  feelingly  not  being  able 
to  move  your  juftice,  for  thete  are  no 
fuch  ol#jedds  as  I  have  deferibed,  to  my 
knowledge^;  the  ftory  is  a  fiction  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  you  are  a  dupe,  not 
of  fuJHccj  but  of  your  own  humanity .” 
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the  city.  They  ufualiy  fauntered  in  fine  weather  m  the 
grove,  between  two  rows  of  fycamore  trees.  Several  learn¬ 
ed  phyficians,  doCtor  Jordan  and  others,  had  even  then 
praifed  the  falubrity  of  the  wells  ;  and  the  amufements  were 
put  under  the  direction  of  a  mafter  of  the  ceremonies.  Cap¬ 
tain  Webfter  was  the  predecefior  of  Mr.  Nafh.  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  1704.,  carried  the  balls  to  the  town  hall,  each 
man  paying  half  a  guinea  each  ball.  One  of  the  greateft 
phyficians  of  his  age  conceived  a  defign  of  ruining  the  city, 
by  writing  againft  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  ;  and  accord- 
ingly  publifhed  a  pamphlet,  by  which,  he  faid,  “  he  would 

caft  a  toad  irito  the  fpriiigT 

In  this  fituation  things  were,  when  Nafh  firft  came  into 
the  city  ;  and,  hearing  the  threat  of  this  phyfician,  he 
humouroufiy  affined  the  people,  that  if  they  would  give  him 
leave,  he  would  charm  away  the  poifon  of  the  doCtors  toad, 
as  they  ufualiy  charmed  the  venom  of  the  tarantula,  by  ma¬ 
fic.  He  therefore  was  immediately  empowered  to  fet  up  a 
band  of  mufic,  againft  the  doCtor’s  reptile;  the  company 
very  fenfibly  increafed,  Nafh  triumphed,  and  the  fovereignty 
of  the  city  was  decreed  to  him  by  every  rank  of  people. 
None  could  poffibly  conceive  a  perfon  more  fit  to  fill  this 
employment  than  Nafh  :  he  had  fome  wit,  but  it  was  of  that 
fort  which  A  rather  happy  than  permanent.  He  was  charitable 
himfelf,  and  generally  fhamed  his  betters  into  a  fimilitude  of 
ientiment,  if  they  were  not  naturally  fo  before.  His  firft 
care,  when  made  mafier  of  the  ceremonies,,  or  king  of  Bath, 
as  it  is  called,  was  to  promote  a  mufic  fubfcription,.  of  one 
guinea  each,  for  a  band,  which  was  to  confift  of  fix  per¬ 
formers,  who  were  to  receive  a  guinea,  a  week  each  for  their 
trouble.  He  allowed  alfo  two  guineas  a  week  for  lighting 
and  lweeping  the  rooms,  for  which  he  accounted  to  the  fub- 
fcribers  by  receipt.  By  his  direction,  one  Thomas  Harrifoa 
ereCted  a  handfome  aflembly-houfe  for  thefe  purpofes.  A 
better  band  of  mufic  was  alfo  procured,  and  the  former  fub- 
icription  of  one  guinea  was  raifed  to  two.  Harrifon  had 
three  guineas  a  week  for  the  room  and  candles,  and  the  mu- 
fic  two  guineas  a  man.  The  money  Nafh  received  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  with  the  utmoft  exaCtnefs  and  punctuality.  The 
balls,  by  his  direction,  were  to  begin  at  fix,  and  to  end  at 
eleven.  Nor  would  he  fuller  them  to  continue  a  moment 
longer,  left  invalids  might  commit  irregularities,  to  counter¬ 
act  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  The  city  of  Bath,  by  fuch 
affiduity,  foon  became  the  theatre  of  fummet  amufements  for 
all  people  of  fafliion  ;  and  the  manner  of  fpending  the  day 
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there  muft:  amufe  kny,  but  fuch  as  difeafe  or  fpleen  had  made 
uneafy  to  themfelves.  In  this  manner  every  amufement  Toon 
improved  under  Naih’s  adminiftration.  The  magiftrates  of 
the  city  found  that  he  was  neceiTary  and  ufeful,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  paying  the  fame  refpedt  to  his  fidtitious 
royalty,  that  is  generally  extorted  by  real  power.  His  equi¬ 
page  was  fumptuous,  and  he  ufed  to  travel  to  Tunbridge  iri 
a  poll  chariot  and  fix  greys,  with  out-riders,  footmen, 
French  horns,  and  every  other  appendage  of  expenfive  pa¬ 
rade.  He  always  wore  a  white  hat ;  and,  to  apologize  for 
this  fingularity,  faid,  he  did  it  purely  to  fecure  it  from  being 
ftolen  ;  his  drefs  was  tawdry,  though  not  perfectly  genteel  ; 
he  might  be  confidered  as  a  beau  of  leveral  generations  ; 
and,  in  his  appearance,  he  in  fome  meafure  mixed  the  fa- 
fhions  of  the  laft  age  with  thofe  of  the  prelent.  He  per¬ 
fectly  underload  elegant  expence,  and  generally  paffed  his 
time  in  the  very  beft  company,  if  perfons  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion  deferve  that  title. 

But  perhaps  the  reader  may  demand,  what  finances  were  to 
fupport  all  this  finery,  or  where  the  treafures  that  gave  him. 
fuch  frequent  opportunities  of  difplaying  his  benevolence,  or 
his  vanity  ?  To  anfwer  this,  we  muft  now  enter  upon  an¬ 
other  part  of  his  character,  his  talents  as  a  gamefter  ;  for  by 
gaming  alone,  at  that  period  of  which  we  fpeak,  he  kept  up  fo 
very  genteel  an  appearance.  Wherever  people  of  fafhiort, 
came,  needy  adventurers  were  generally  found  in  waiting. 
With  fuch  Bath  fwarmed,  and  among  this  clafs  Nafh  was 
certainly  to  be  numbered  in  the  beginning  ;  only  with  this 
difference,  that  he  wanted  the  corrupt  heart,  too  commonly 
attending  a  life  of  expedients  :  for  he  was  generous,  humane, 
and  honourable,  even  though  by  profeffion  a  gamefter.  But 
whatever  fkill  Nafh  might  have  acquired  by  long  practice  in 
play,  he  was  never  formed  by  nature  for  a  fuccefsful  game- 
iter.  He  was  conftitutionally  pafiionate  and  generous. 
While  others  made  conliderabfe  fortunes  at  the  gaming¬ 
table,  he  was  ever  in  the  power  of  chance  ;  nor  did  even 
the  intimacy  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  great  place 
him  in  a  ftate  of  independence.  The  confiderable  inconve¬ 
niences  that  were  found  to  refult  from  a  permiftion  of 
gaming,  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legifla- 
ture  ;  and,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  late  majefty,  the  moft 
prevalent  games  at  that  time,  were  declared  fraudulent 
and  unlawful.  The  E  O  was  at  firft  fet  up  at  Tun¬ 
bridge.  It  was  invented  by  one  C - k,  and  carried  on 

between  him  and  one  Mr.  A  —  e,  proprietor  of  the  afiem- 
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bly-room  at  that  place  ;  and  was  reckoned  extremely  profit¬ 
able  to  the  bank,  as  it  gained  two  and  an  half  percent,  on  all 
that  was  loft  or  won*  As  all  gaming  was  fupprefled  but 
this,  Nafh  was  now  utterly  deftitute  of  any  refource,  that  he 
could  expert  from  his  fuperior  fkill,  and  long  experience 
in  the  artv  The  money  to  be  gained  in  private  gaming 
is  at  beft  but  trifling,  and  the  opportunity  precarious.  The 
minds  of  the  generality  of  mankind  fhrink  with  their  cir- 
cumftances  ;  and  Nath,  upon  the  immediate  profpedt  of 
poverty,  was  now  mean  enough  (1  will  call  it  no  worfe) 
to  enter  into  a  bafe  confederacy  with  thofe  low  creatures,  to 
evade  the  law,  and  to  fhare  the  plunder.  Nafh  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  a  fluctuating  fortune  ;  and,  had  he  taken  the  advantage 
of  the  prefent  opportunity,  he  might  have  been  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  not  only  above  want,  but  even  in  circumftances  of 
opulence.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  E  O  table  thus  fuc- 
ceeded  at  Tunbridge*  he  was  refolved  to  introduce  it  at 
Bath*  and  previoufly  afked  the  opinion  of  feveral  lawyers,, 
who  declared  it  no  way  illegal.  The  legiflature  thought 
proper  to  fupprefs  thefe  feminaries  of  vice-.  It  was  enact¬ 
ed,  that  after  the  24th  of  June  1745,  none  fhould  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep-  an  houfe,  room,  or  place  for  playing,  upon 
pain  of  fuch  forfeitures  as  were  declared  in  former  a5s  infti- 
futed  for  that  purpofe. 

By  this  wife  and  juft  a£t,  all  Nafh’s  future  hopes  of  fuc- 
ceeding  by  the  tables  were  blown  up.  From  that  time  we 
find  this  poor,  good-natured,  but  mifguided  man,  involved 
in  continual  difputes,  every  day  calumniated  with  fome  new 
flander,  and  continually  endeavouring  to  obviate  its  effedis. 
Nature  had  by  no  means  formed  him  for  a  beau  gar con  : 
his  perfon  was  clumfey,  too  large,,  and  awkward,  and"  his 
features  harfh,  ftaong,  and  peculiarly  irregular ;  yet  even 
with  thole  difadvantages  he  made  love,  became  an  univer-* 
fal  admirer  of  the  fex,  and  was  univerfally  admired.  He 
was  pollefted,  at  leaft,  of  fome  requifites  of  a  lover.  He  had' 
afliduity,  flattery,  fine  clothes,  and  as  much  wit  as  the  ladies 
he  ad  a  relied.  Wit,  flattery,  and  fine-  cloaths,  he  ufed  to. 
lay,  were  enough  to  debauch  a  nunnery..  He  did  not  long 
continue  an  univerfal  gallant ;  but  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
reign  entirely  gave  up  his  endeavours  to  deceive  the  fex,  in 
order  to  become  the  honeft  protector  of  their  innocence,  the 
guardian  of  their  reputation,  and  a  friend  to  their  virtue, 
i  his  ,was  a  character  he  bore  for  many  years,  and  fupported 
it  with  integrity,  afliduity,  and  fuccefs :  but  he  not  only 
took  care;  during  his  a<foniniftration?!.  to  protect  the  ladies 
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from  the  infults  of  our  fex,  but  to  guard  them  from  the  flan¬ 
kers  of  each  other.  He,  in  the  firff  place,  prevented  any 
animofities  that  might  arife  from  place  and  precedence,  by 
being  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  rank  and  quality  of 
[  almofl:  every  family  in  the  Britifh  dominions.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  fcandal  odious,  by  marking  it  as  the  re- 
lult  of  envy  and  folly  united.  Whatever  might  have  been 
his  other  excellences,  there  was  one  in  which  few  ex¬ 
ceeded  him,  his  extenfive  humanity.  None  felt  pity  more 
itrorigly,  and  none  made  greater  efforts  to  relieve  diftrefs. 

I  If  we  v/ere  to  name  any  reigning  and  faihionable  virtue 
I  in  the  prefent  age,  it  fhould  be  charity.  We  know  not  whe- 
|  ther  it  may  not  be  fpreading  the  influence  of  Nafh  too  wide¬ 
ly  ,  to  fay,  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  intro¬ 
ducing  this  noble  emulation  among  the  rich  ;  but  certain  it 
is,  no  private  man  ever  relieved  the  diffrefles  qf  (o  many 
as  he. 

Before  gaming  was  fupprefled,  and  in  the  meridian  of 
his  life  and  fortune,  his  benefactions  were  generally  found  to 
equal  his  other  expen ces.  The  money  he  got  without  pain, 
he  gave  away  without  reluCtance  ;  and,  when  unable  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  wretch  who  fued  for  afiiftance,  he  has  been  often  feen 
to  fhed  tears.  A  gentleman  of  broken  fortune,  one  day 
Handing  behind  his  chair,  as  he  was  playing  a  game  of  pi¬ 
quet  for  200  1.  and  obferving  with  what  indifference  he  won 
the  money,  could  not  avoid  whifpering  thefe  words  to  an¬ 
other  who  Hood  by,  cc  Heavens  l  how  happy  would  all  that 
money  make  me!’-  Nath,  overhearing  him,  clapped  the 
money  into  hifc  hand,  and  cried,  66  Go  and  be  happy, ,r 
In  the  fcvere  winter  of  1739,  his  charity  was  great,  ufeful, 
and  extenfive.  He  frequently,  at  that  feafon  of  calamity, 
entered  the  houfes  of  the  poor,  whom  he  thought  too  proud 
to  beg,  and  generouffy  relieved  them.  But  of  all  the  in- 
fiances  of  Nafh’s  bounty,  none  does  him  more  real  honour, 
than  the  pains  he  took  in  eftablifhing  an  hofpital  at  Bath  ;  in 
j  which  benefaCtion,  however,  doCtor  Oliver  had  a  great 
fhare.  This  was  one  of  thofe  well-guided  charities,  dictated 
j  by  reafon,  and  fupported  by  prudence,  chiefly  by  the  means 
of  doCtor  Oliver  and  Mr,  Nafh  ;  but  not  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  them  the  {tones  for  building, 
and  other  benefactions :  this  hofpital  was  ereCted,  and  it  is 
at  prefent  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
patients,  the  cafes  moftly  paralytic  or  leprous.  As  he 
grew  old,  he  grew  infolent,  and  Teemed  not  aware  of  the 
pain  his  attempts  to  be  a  wit  gave  others.  He  grew  peevifh 
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and  fretful ;  and  they,  who  only  faw  the  remnant  of  a  mail; 
feverely  returned  that  laughter  upon  him,  which  he  had  once 
laviihed  upon  others.  Poor  Nafh  was  no  longer  the  gay,, 
thoughtlefs,  idly  induftrious  creature  he  once  was  :  he  now 
forgot  how  to  fupply  new  modes  of  entertainment,  and  be¬ 
came  too  rigid  to  wind  with  eafe  through  the  viciffitudes  t 
of  fafhion.  The  evening  of  his  life  began  to  grow  cloudy. 
His  fortune  was  gone,  and  nothing  but  poverty  lay  in  pro- 
fpect.  He  now  began  to  want  that  charity,  which  he  had 
never  refufed  to  any  ;  and  to  find,  that  a  life  of  diffipation 
and  gaiety  is  ever  terminated  by  mifery  and  regret.  He  was 
now  paft  the  power  of  giving  or  receiving  pleafure,  for  he 
was  poor,  old,  and  peevifh  ;  yet  ftill  he  was  incapable  of 
turning  from  his  former  manner  of  life  to  purfue  happinefs. 
An  old  man  thus  Arriving  after  pleafure  is  indeed  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  pity  ;  but  a  man  at  once  old  and  poor,  running  on 
in  this  purfuit,  might  excite  aftonifhment. 

A  variety  of  caufes  concurred  to  embitter  his  departing 
life.  His  health  began  to  fail.  Pie  had  received  from  nature 
a  robuft  and  happy  conftitution,  that  was  fcarcely  even  to  be 
impaired  by  intemperance.  P'or  fome  time  before  his  de- 
ceafe,  nature  gave  warning  of  his  approaching  difTolution. 
The  worn  machine  had  run  itfelf  down  to  an  utter  impoffi- 
bility  of  repair  ;  he  faw  that  he  muiP  die,  and  fhuddered  at 
the  thought.  His  virtues  were  not  of  the  great,  but  the 
amiable  kind  ;  fo  that  fortitude  was  not  among  the  number. 
Anxious,  timid,  his  thoughts  ftill  hanging  on  a  receding 
world,  he  defired  to  enjoy  a  little  longer  that  life,  the  mife- 
ries  of  which  he  had  experienced  fo  long.  The  poor  unfuc- 
cefsrul  gamefter  hufbanded  the  wafting  moments  with  an  in- 
creafed  defire  to  continue  the  game,  and  to  the  laft  eagerly 
wifhed  for  one  yet  more  happy  throw.  He  died  at  his 
houfe  in  St.  John’s  Court,  Bath,  Feb.  3,  1761,  aged 
87.  Plis  death  was  fincerely  regretted  by  the  city,  to 
which  he  had  been  fo  long,  and  fo  great  a  benefactor.  Af- 
ter  the  corpfe  had  lain  four  days,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  ab¬ 
bey  church  in  that  city,  with  a  folemnity  peculiar  to  his 
character.  The  few  tilings  he  was  poflefled  of  were  left  to 
his  relations.  A  fmall  library  of  well-chofen  books,  fome 
trinkets  and  pictures,  were  his  only  inheritance.  Among 
the  latter  were  a  gold  box,  given  by  the  late  countefs  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  with  Lady  Eufton’s  picture  in  the  lid  ;  an  agate 
etui,  with  a  diamond  on  the  top,  by  the  princefs  dowager 
of  Wales;  and  fome  things  of  no  great  value.  The  rings, 
watches,  and  pictures,  which  he  formerly  received  from 
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©thers,  would  have  come  to  a  confiderable  amount ;  but 
thefe  his  neceflities  had  obliged  him  to  difpofe  of :  fome 
family  pidfures,  however,  remained,  which  were  fold  by 
advertifement,  for  five  guineas  each,  after  his  deceafe. 

As  the  heart  of  a  man  is  better  known  by  his  private  than 
public  actions,  let  us  take  a  view  of  Nafh  in  domeftic  life. 
Among  his  fervants  and  dependants,  where  no  glofs  was 
required  to  colour  his  fentiments  and  difpofition,  nor 
any  mafk  neceftary  to  conceal  his  foibles,  we  find  him  the 
lame  open-hearted,  generous,  and  good-natured  man  we 
have  already  deferibed  ;  one  who  was  ever  fond  of  promoting 
the  interefts  of  his  friends,  his  fervants,  and  dependants, 
and  making  them  happy.  In  his  own  houfe,  no  man  was 
perhaps  more  , regular,  cheerful,  and  beneficent.  His  table 
was  always  free  to  thofe  who  fought  his  friendfhip,  or  want¬ 
ed  a  dinner.  As  his  thoughts  were  entirely  employed  in  the 
affairs  of  his  government,  he  was  feldom  at  home  but  at  the 
time  of  eating  or  of  reft.  His  table  was  well  ferved,  but 
his  entertainment  confifted  principally  of  plain  difhes.  He 
generally  arofe  early  in  the  morning,  being  feldom  in  bed  af¬ 
ter  five;  and  to  avoid  difturbing  the  family,  and  depriving 
his  fervants  of  their  reft,  lie  had  the  fire  laid  after  he  was  in 
bed,  and  in  the  morning  lighted  it  himfelf,  and  fat  down  to 
read  fome  of  his  few,  but  weli-chcfen  books.  His  gene- 
rofity  and  charity  in  private  life,  though  not  fo  confpicuous, 
was  as  great  as  that  in  public,  and  indeed  far  more  con- 
fiderable  than  his  little  income  would  admit  of.  This  fenfi- 
bility,  this  power  of  feeling  the  misfortunes  of  the  miferable, 
and  his  addrefs  and  earneftnefs  in  relieving  their  wants,  ex- 
alts  his  character,  and  draws  an  impenetrable  veil  over  his 
foibles.  His  fingulariti.es  are  forgotten,  when  we  behold  his 
virtues  ;  and  he  who  laughed  at  the  whimfical  charadter  and 
behaviour  of  this  monarch  of  Bath,  now  laments  that  he  is 
tio  more. 


NAUDE  (Gabriel),  was  defeended  of  a  reputable  fa¬ 
mily,  and  born  at  Paris,  Feb.  12,  1600.  His  parents  ob- 
ferving  his  fondnefs  for  reading,  and  inclination  to  letters, 
refolved  to  breed  him  ii)  that  way  ;  and  accordingly  fent 
him  to  a  religious  community,  to  learn  the  firft  rudiments 
of  grammar,  and  the  principles  of  Chriftianity.  Thence  he 
v/as  removed  to  the  univeruty,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
with  great  fuccefs  to  claftical  learning ;  and,  having 
learned  philofophy,  was  created  matter  of  arts  very  young. 
As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed  his  courfe  in  philofophy, 
Jie  remained  fome  time  at  a  ftand  what  profeffion  to  chufe ; 
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being  advifed  by  his  friends  to  divinity;  but  his  inclina¬ 
tion  being  more  turned  to  phyfic,  he  fixed  at  length  up¬ 
on  that  faculty.  However,  this  choice  did  not  hinder  him 
from  indulging  his  genius  in  other  branches  of  learning  :  in 
reality,  the  plan  of  his  fludies  was  very  extenfive*  fuited  to 
his  comprehenfive  talents  and  indefatigable  induftry  :  and  he 
foon  diftingu idled  himfelf  therein  fo  much,  that  Henry  de 
Mefmes,  prefident  a  mortier,  hearing  his  charadler,  made 
him  keeper  of  his  library,  and  took  him  into  his  family, 
Naude  was  the  more  pleafed  with  this  pod,  as  it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  bookifh  tade  in  general,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  furnifhed  him  both  with  means  and  leifure 
to  improve  himfelf,  as  he  could  wifh,  in  the  fcience  which 
he  had  embraced  in  particular.  He  quitted  it  in  1626,  in 
order  to  go  to  Padua  to  perfedt  himfelf  therein  :  but  he  did 
not  continue  long  in  that  univerbty,  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  his  domedic  affairs,  calling  him  back  to  Paris  before  the 
expiration  of  the  year. 

In  1628,  the  faculty  of  phyfic  appointed  him  to  make  the 
cudomary  difeourfe  on  the  reception  of  licentiates  ;  which 
performance  entirely  anfwered  their  expe&ations  from  him, 
and  was  made  public.  In  1631,  cardinal  Bagni  made  him 
his  librarian  and  Latin  fecretary,  and  carried  him  with  him 
to  Rome  in  the  fpring  of  that  year.  Naude  continued  in 
this  fervice  till  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  which  happened 
July  24,  1641  ;  and  in  the  interim  made  an  excurfion  to  Pa¬ 
dua,  to  take  his  dodlor  of  phylic’s  degree,  in  order  to  fup- 
port,  with  a  better  grace,  the  quality  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured  by  Lewis  XIII.  who  had  made  him  his  pby- 
fician.  The  ceremony  of  this  appointment  was  performed 
March  25,  1633,  and  we  have  the  fpeech  he  pronounced  on 
the  occafion.  After  the  death  of  his  patron,  he  had 
thoughts  of  returning  to  France  ;  but  w^s  detained  in  Italy 
by  feveral  advantageous  offers  made  to  him  by  perfons  of 
eonfideration  in  that  country.  Among  thefe  he  preferred 
thofe  of  cardinal  Barberini,  and  clofed  with  his  eminence. 
However,  as  foon  as  cardinal  Richelieu  fent  for  him  to  be 
his  librarian,  he  immediately  .returned  to  Paris  ;  but  he  hap¬ 
pened  not  to  be  long  in  the  fervice  of  the  prime  miniffer, 
if  it  be  true  that  he  arrived  at  Paris  in  March  16425  fince 
cardinal  Richelieu  died  in  December  following  :  however,  he 
iucceeded  to  the  like  poll  under  Mazarine,  for  whom  he 
formed  a  moft  rich  library,  which  he  railed  from  the  firft 
volume,  in  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  to  the  number  of 
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His  defign  was  nearly  completed,  before  the  cardinal  gave 
him  two  fmall  benefices ;  a  canonry  of  Verdun,  and  the 
priory  of  Artige  in  the  Limofm  :  and  we  knpvy  how  much  this 
ungenerofty  affected  him,  from  a  letter  of  Patin  to  Charles  See  the 
Spon,  dated  March  22,  1648,  where  he  writes  thus  of  our  Pariniana*. 
librarian  :  44  I  have  feen  one  thing  in  him,  which  I  am  very 
44  forry  for ;  efpecially  as  1  have  known  him  all  along 
44  hitherto,  at  a  great  diltance  from  fuch  a  difpofition  :  it  is, 

44  that  he  begins  to  complain  of  his  fortune,  and  of  his  maf- 
44  ter’s  avarice,  from  whom  he  had  never  received  any  more 
44  than  I2CO  livres  a  year  in  benefices  ;  not  forbearing  to 
44  declare,  that  his  life  was  lacriftced  for  too  fmall  a  matter. 
u  I  think,”  continues  Patin,  t4  what  grieves  him  is,  the 
44  apprehenfion  of  dying,  before  he  has  railed  fomething  for 
44  his  brothers  'and  his  nephews,  of  whom  he  has  a  great 
44  number.”  However  that  be,  Naude  had  the  grief  to  fee 
this  library,  which  he  had  collected  with  fo  much  pains  and 
care,  totally  difperfed.  Upon  the  difgrace  of  Mazarine,  it 
was  fold;  and  Patin,  in  a  letter  of  March  5,  1651,  ob- 
ferves,  that  Naude  had  bought  all  the  books  in  phyfic  for 
3500  livres.  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  who  let  herielf  to 
draw  into  her  dominions  all  the  literati  of  Europe,  procured  a 
propofal  to  be  made  to  Naude  of  being  her  library  keeper  ;  and 
as  he  was  then  out  of  all  employ,  he  accepted  the  propolal,  and 
went  to  Cop.  But  he  foon  grew  out  of  humour  with  his  refi- 
dence  in  Sweden  :  the  manners  of  the  people,  fo  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  his,  gave  him  great  difguft ;  and  feeing  France  be¬ 
come  more  quiet  than  it  had  been,  he  refolved  to  return. 
Accordingly  he  quitted  Sweden, loaded  with  prefents  from  the 
queen,  and  feveral  perfons  of  diffinction  :  but  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  obliged  him  to 
flop  at  Abbeville;  and  he  died  there  July  29,  1653. 

As  to  his  character,  he  was  very  prudent  and  regular  in 
his  conduit,  l'obcr,  never  drinking  any  thing  but  water. 

Study  was  his  principal  occupation,  and  he  was  indeed  a  true 
44  Helluo  librprum  ;”  fo  that  he  underflood  them  perfectly 
well.  He  fpoke  his  mind  with  great  freedom,  and  that  free¬ 
dom  fometimes  fhewed  itfelf  upon  religious  fubjeits  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  might  have  occafioned  fome  dil'advantageous 
thoughts  of  him  :  but  the  Chriltian  fentiments  in  which  he 
died,  left  room  to  believe  that  his  heart  was  never  corrupted, 
and  had  no  fhare  in  the  free  expreflions  which  fometimes 
el'caped  from  him  ;  efpecially  in  the  philofophical  railleries 
which  palled  fometimes  between  him,  Guy  Patin,  and  Gaf- 
fendi,  IJe  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  a  catalogue  of 
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which  may  be  feen  in  Niceron’s  Memoires,  tom.  ix.  VoL 
taire  fays,  that  cc  of  all  his  books,  ti.e  Slpologie  des  grands 
46  Hommes  accufes  de  Magle  is  aim  oft  the  only  one  which 
«  continues  to  be  read.”  EiTai  fur  l’Hiftoire,  tom.  vii.  8vo. 

NAUGERIUS  (Andreas),  a  noble  Venetian,  greatly 
diftinguifhed  by  eloquence  and  learning,  was  born  in  1482* 
He  was  fent  by  the  republic  upon  an  embafly  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  1.  and  continued  with  that  prince  from  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  when  Francis  I.  of  France 
was  taken  prifoner,  to  1528.  Returning  to  his  country, 
he  was  then  fent  ambafliidor  to  Francis  I.  but  died  upon  the 
road,  in  1529.  He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  virtue,  as  well 
as  profound  learning.  He  had  been  charged  with  writing 
the  hiftory  of  his  country,  from  the  year  i486 ,  but  he 
burnt  this  work  in  his  laft  illnefs,  probably  becaufe  it  was 
unfinifhed.  His  other  works  have  been  collected  at  Padua, 
3718,  in  4to,  under  this  title:  cc  Andrese  Navageri,  Pa- 
4w  tricii  Veneti,  Oratoris  et  Poetae  clarifnmi.  Opera  0111- 

nia,”  His  Latin  poems  have  been  often  printed  with 
thofe  of  Bembus,  Sadolet,  &c.  and  are  reckoned  excellent : 
his  Italian  poems,  though  inferior,  not  amifs. 

NAYLOR  (James),  a  remarkable  Englifh  enthuflaft, 
was  born,  about  1616,  in  the  parifh  of  Ardefley,  near 
Wakefield  in  Yorkfhire,  where  his  father  was  a  farmer, 
•who  had  fome  eftate  of  his  own,  but  gave  his  fon  no 
more  education  than  to  read  Englifh.  James,  however, 
had  good  natural  parts,  and  had  not  been  long  come  of  age 
before  he  got  himfelf  a  wife,  and  fettled  with  her  in  Wake¬ 
field  parifh.  LTpon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in 
1641,  he  entered  a  private  foldier  in  the  parliament  army 
under  lord  Fairfax,  being  then  a  Prefbyterian  ;  though  with 
the  times  he  afterwards  turned  Independent,  and  became 
quarter-mafter  under  general  Lambert.  In  1649,  falling 
ftek  in  Scotland,  he  returned  home  to  his  plough  ;  and,  in 
1651-2,  was  a  convert  of  the  famous  George  Fox  to 
Qnakerifm.  He  foon  commenced  preacher  among  that  fed!, 
and  obtained  the  reputation  of  acquitting  himfelf  well  both  in 
word  and  writing  among  the  friends.  Our  preacher,  feeing 
how  much  he  was  admired  by  his  followers,  prefently  grew 
conceited  of  his  talents,  and  refolved  to  repair  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  as  the  beft  place  for  blazoning.  From  his  firft  con- 
verfion  to  the  new  light,  he  had  filled  his  head  with  ftrong 
fancies  of  fpecial  illuminations  from  heaven  5  and  was  now, 
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n  his  own  opinion,  become  fuch  a  favourite  there,  that  he 
chought  it  high  time  to  aftume  a  fuitabie  chara6ter.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  his  arrival  at  London  1655,  he  diftinguiftied  him- 
felf  fo  much  above  his  brethren  as  created  uneafmefs  :  he 
gained  a  ftrong  party  in  his  favour  ;  and  the  matter  ran 
fo  high,  that  fome  women,  his  followers,  openly  difputed 
with  the  two  principal  leaders  as  they  were  preaching  [a j. 

Naylor  grew  ftill  more  intoxicated  with  thefe  flatteries, 
bnd,  in  1656,  went  into  the  Weft  of  England,  to  propagate 
the  dotftrine  of  his  divine  million  in  thofe  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  brethren  were  numerous  [b]  ;  for  by  this  time 
we  find  him  addrefled  by  the  title  of  “  The  Everlafting  fon  of 
jw  righteoufnel's^  and  prince  of  peace,  the  prophet  of  the  moil 
u  high  God,  nay,  the  only-begotten  fon  of  God,  out  of  Zion, 
whofe  mother  is  a  virgin,  and  whofe  birth  is  immortal. ”  In 
the  mean  time,  fuch  unheard-of  extravagances  as  thefe  were 
not  beheld  without  horror,  -even  in  thofe  days  of  fanati- 
cifrn.  Information  was  given  of  them  to  the  magiftrates, 
and  our  Meftiah  committed  to  hxeter  gaol  in  September  this 
}ear.  Notwithftanding  this  check,  fome  of  his  female  wor- 
fhipers  carried  their  infatuation  to  that  height,  that  they  vi~ 
fited  him,  and  kneeled  before  him,  and  killed  his  feet :  nor 
was  he  long  detained  in  prifon,  being  releafed  in  the  enfuing 
month.  Hereupon  he  fet  his  face  toward  London,  refolving, 
however,  to  take  Briftol  in  the  way.  He  was  attended  by 
feveral  of  his  adherents  ;  who,  in  palling  through  Glafton- 
bury  and  Wells,  fpread  their  garments  before  him  in  the 
ftreets.  Being  arrived  at  Bedminfter,  about  a  mile  from 
Briftol,  they  formed  themfelves  into  this  mock  procelfion  : 
one  man  walked  before  with  his  hat  on,  another  young  man 
with  his  hat  off*  led  Naylor’s  horfe;  and,  when  they  came  to 
the  fuburbs  of  Briftol,  fome  women  Ipread  fcarfs  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  in  his  way,  two  other  women  going  on  each  fide 
of  his  horfe,  and  all  the  cavalcade  tinging,  “  Holy,  holy, 
“  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  ;  Hofanna  in  the  higheft ; 

holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Ifrael.”  Thus  the  procelfion 
entered  the  city  all  knee  deep  in  dirt,  it  being  Q<5t.  24,  and 
|  the  weather  very  foul  and  rainy.  Such  a  mockery  of  our 
Saviour’s  entrance  into  Jerufalem  drew  the  notice  of  the  ma- 

[b]  Probably  Launcefton  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  or  Lanfdown  in  Somerfetftiire, 
At  his  examination  at  Briftol  he  faid, 
he  was  at  Lawfon,  as  he  called  it  to 
the  brethren. 

giftratesj 


![a]  Their  names  were  Ho-wgil  and 
Burroughs  5  they  had  gathered  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  London.  “  Sewel’s  Hifiory  of  the 
1  “  Quakers,  and  the  grand  Impoftor  exa- 
I  “  mined  j  or,  the  Life  and  Tryal  of 
James  Naylor,”  London,  1656,  4U1, 
*  y 
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giflrates,  by  whofe  order  Naylor  was  apprehended  ;  and,  up¬ 
on  examination,  blafphemoufiy  defending  all  that  had  palled 
in  his  perfonating  Jefus  Chrift,  was  committed  to  prifon, 
with  fix  of  his  afiociates  :  foon  after  which  they  were  all  fent 
to  London  to  the  parliament. 

So  unprecedented  and  unparalleled  a  cafe  employed  the 
houfe  feveral  days  :  he  was  firft  examined  before  a  commit¬ 
tee,  Dec.  5,  and  next  day  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  :  on 
the  8th  it  was  refoh/ed,  44  That  James  Naylor  is  guilty  of 
44  horrid  blafphemy,  and  that  he  is  a  grand  impoftor,  and  a 
44  great  feducer  of  the  people.’9  After  this,  nine  clays  more 
were  wholly  taken  up  in  debates,  when  fentence  was  palled 
as  follows  :  44  That  James  Naylor  be  fet  on  the  pillory  in 
44  Palace-yard,  Weftminfter,  during  the  fpace  of  two  hours, 
44  on  Thurfday  next ;  and  be  whipped  by  the  hangman 
44  through  the  ftreets  from  Weflminfter  to  the  Old  Ex- 
44  change,  and  there  likewife  be  fet  on  the  pillory  for  the 
44  fpace  of  two  hours,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one 
44  on  Saturday  next,  in  each  place  wearing  a  paper,  con- 
44  taining  an  infcription  of  his  crimes.  And  that  at  the  Old 
44  Exchange  his  tongue  be  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron, 
44  and  that  he  be  there  alfo  ftigmatized  in  the  forehead  with 
44  the  letter  B  ;  and  that  he  be  afterwards  fent  to  Briftol, 
44  and  be  conveyed  into  and  through  the  faid  city  on  horfe- 
44  back,  with  his  face  backward  j  and  there  alfo  publicly 
44  whipped  the  next  market-day  after  he  comes  thither. 
44  And  that  from  thence  he  be  committed  to  prifon  in  Bride- 
<4  well,  London,  and  there  retrained  from  the  fociety  of 
44  all  people,  and  there  to  labour  hard,  till  he  (hall  be  re- 
44  leafed  by  parliament ;  and  during  that  time  be  debarred 
44  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  fhall  have  no  relief 
44  but  what  he  earns  by  his  daily  labour.” 

Whitlocke  feems  to  think,  that  he  was  too  fiercely  profe- 
cuted  [c]  ;  and,  though  feveral  perfons  of  different  perfua- 
fions  prefented  petitions  to  the  parliament  in  his  behalf,  ye$ 
it  was  refolved  not  to  read  them  till  after  fentence  fhould  be 
paired.  The  firft  part  of  which  was  executed  rigoroufly, 
Dec.  1 8,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the  remaining  part 
within  two  days  ;  but  he  was  grown  fo  low  by  his  whipping, 
that  he  was  refpited  for  a  week.  In  this  interval,  feveral 
perfons  of  all  perfuafions,  out  of  compaffion,  willing  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  lunatic,  petitioned  the  parliament  and  Crom¬ 
well  twice,  to  have  the  reft  of  his  punifhment  quite  re- 

[f]  Memorials,  p.  654.  edit.  1732. 
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mitted,  as  being  a  lunatic :  but  the  plea  Teems  to  have  been 
!  invalidated  by  fome  of  the  protedlor’s  chaplains,  who  went 
and  conferred  witlr  Naylor*  and  thereupon  the  whole  fen- 
tence  was  put  in  execution  ;  and,  what  is  worth  obferving* 
had  all  the  good  effedt  that  could  be  propofed  thereby  :  his 
fufferings  brought  him  to  his  fenfes,  and  with  them  to  an 
exemplary  degree  of  humility.  In  this  difpofition  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  magiftrates  of  Briftol,  exprefiing  his  repentance 
for  his  behaviour  there  -y  and,  notwithflanding  his  fentence, 
he  got  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  during  his  confine¬ 
ment  in  Bridewelj.  He  wrote  feveral  fmall  books,  wherein 
he  retracted  his  pill  errors,  and  was  received  by  the  Quakers, 
who  had  difowned  him  in  his  extravagances.  He  was  dif- 
charged  from  prifon  by  the  rump  parliament,  Sept.  8,  1659  $ 
and,  about  the  end-of  Obi.  1660,  let  out  from  London,  in 
order  to  return  to  his  wife  and  children  at  Wakefield  in 
Yorkfhire.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  road,  fome  miles  be¬ 
yond  Huntingdon,  being  robbed  by  the  way,  and  left  bound  ; 
in  which  condition  he  was  found  in  a  field  by  a  countryman 
towards  evening,  and  carried  to  a  friend’s  houfe  at  Holme, 
near  King*s-Ripton  in  Huntingdonfhire  ;  but  he  foon  after 
expired,  Nov.  166a.  Notwithftanding  his  mean  education,  Salmon** 
yet  having  good  natural  parts,  and  efpecially  a  flrong  ima-  Chron.Hift* 
gi nation,  he  was  the  reputed  author  of  feveral  tracls,  as  the 
reader  may  fee  in  a  colledtion  of  his  books,  epiftles,  and  pa¬ 
pers,  printed  in  1716,  Svo.  The  titles  of  his  books  are  in¬ 
serted  below  [d]. 

[d]  i.  ((  Exhortation  to  the  rulers,  i(  written  by  him  in  the  time  of  the 
w  the  preachers,  and  the  lawyers,**  Cf  confinement  of  his  outward  man  in 
1653.  2.  “  Milk  for  babes  and  meat  prifon,”  1661,  4to.  3.  u  J.  Navlor’a 

4‘  for  ftrong  men  ;  a  feaft  of  fat  things,  “-Salutation  to  the  feed  of  God,’r 
“  wine  well  refined  on  the  lees.  Sc c.  1656,  8vo.  4.  “  An  anfwer  to  Biome’s 
“  being  the  breathings  of  the  Spirit  i(  Fanatic  hiftory.” 

“  through  his  fervant  James  Naylor, 

NEANDER  (Michael),  a  German  Protellant  divine, 
celebrated  for  his  (kill  in  the  learned  languages,  was  born  in 
1523  at  Soza  in  Silefia  ;  and  had  the  firft  part  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  that  town,  under  Henry  Theodore,  fuperintenclant 
of  the  diocefe  of  Digne.  He  went  afterwards  to  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  heard  Melanblhon  and  other  profeffors,  un¬ 
der  whom  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  the  fciences  ;  fo 
that  he  was  invited  to  teach  a  fchool  at  Northaufen  in 
1549,  where  he  inftrubted  the  youth  with  applaufe.  In  a 
few  years  he  was  promoted  to  be  redtor  or  fchoolmafler  at 
Ilfeldt  in  Germany*  which  employ  he  fufiamed  during  the 
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ipace  of  forty  years  ;  namely,  till  his  death,  which  happened 
April  26,  1595?  at  Pfortfheim  in  the  Black  Foreft,  whither 
the  academy  had  been  tranfplanted  from  Ilfeldt.  W e  have 
feveral  pieces  of  his  drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  lchools,  befides 
fome  others,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Feiffier,  Mo- 
reri,  &c.  Morhof  fays,  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man, 
and  the  common  preceptor  of  Germany,  as  well  as  Melanc- 
thon  ;  that  his  preface  to  his  “  Erotemata  linguae  Graecae”  is 
an  excellent  piece,  not  lefs  learned  than  it  is  long  ;  and  that 
he  judges  therein  both  of  ancient  and  modern  authors  with 
great  ability.  * 


NEEDHAM  (Marchamont),  a  fatirical  Englift 
writer,  was  born  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordfhire,  in  Aug.  1620 
He  loft  his  father  in  1621  ;  but  his  mother,  the  next  year 
re-married  with  Chriftopher  Glynn,  vicar  of  Burford,  ant 
mafterof  the  free-fchool  there.  This  gentleman,  perceiving 
his  ftep-fon  to  have  very  pregnant  parts,  took  him  under  hi  1 
own  tuition  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  fent  to  All 
Souls-college.  Here,  being  made  one  of  the  chorifters,  h  t 
continued  till  1637  >  when  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  c$ 
arts,  which  was  inconfiftent  with  his  chorifter’s  place,  hf 
retired  to  St.  Mary’s-hall,  till  he  became  an  ufher  in  Mer- 
chant-Taylors-fc’nool,  London.  Upon  the  breaking  out  cf 
the  civil  wars,  he  became  a  writer  to  an  attorney  at  Gray’s 
inn  ;  where,  writing  a  good  court-hand,  he  obtained  a  com 
fortable  fubfiftence.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  emplo) 
before  he  began  a  weekly  paper,  under  the  title  of  “Mer- 
curius  Britannicus  [a],”  on  the  fide  of  the  Parliament 3 
whence  he  became  popular,  and,  being  an  adlive  man,  wrs 
called  Captain  Needham  of  Gray’s-inn. 

About  that  time  he  ftudied  phyfic,  and,  in  1645,  began  O 
pracftife  ;  by  which,  and  his  political  writings,  he  fupportei 
a  genteel  figure.  But,  for  fome  fcorn  and  affront  put  upo  1 
him,  he  fuddenly  left  his  party  3  and,  obtaining  the  favoi  r 
of  a  royalift,  was  introduced  into  the  king’s  prefence  ;  t 
Hampton- court  in  16473  and,  afking  pardon  upon  hs 
knees,  readily  obtained  it 


fo  that  being  admitted  to  tie 


[a]  Communicating  (as  the  title  1647.  Perhaps  our  author  might  taU 
proceeds)  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  the  title  from  a  tragi-comedy,  call  d 
for  the  better  information  of  the  u  Mercurius  Britannicus.  or  the  En  :• 


people.  Thefe  Mercuries  began  about  “  lifh  Intelligencer,”  reprinted  n 
the  middle  of  Auguft  1643,  and  came  1641,  in  4to,  wrote  by  one  Richa  d 
out  on  Mondays  in  one  fheet,  to  the  Brathwayte, 
latter  end  of  1646,  or  beginning  of 

2  -  king  ‘Si 
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king’s  favour,  he  wrote  foon  after  another  paper  intituled, 

4C  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  f  b ]  which  being  equally  witty 
with  the  former,  as  fatirical  againft  the  Prefbyterians,  and 
full  of  loyalty,  made  him  known  and  admired  by  the  wits  of 
that  fide.  However,  being  narrowly  fought  after,  he  left 
London,  and  for  a  time  lay  concealed  at  the  houfe  of  Dr. 

Peter  Heylin,  at  Minfter-Lovel,  near  Burford ;  till,  at 
length  being  difcovered,  he  was  imprifoned  in  Newgate,  and 
in  danger  of  his  life.  Lenthal,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  who  knew  him  and  his  relations  well,  and  Brad- 
fhaw,  prelident  of  the  high-court  of  juftice,  treated  him 
fairly ;  and  not  only  got  his  pardon,  but  with  promife  of 
rewards  and  places  perfuaded  him  to  change  his  ftyle  once 
more  for  the  Independents,  who  then  were  the  uppermoff 
party.  In  this  temper  he  publiihed  a  third  weekly  paper, 
called  c<  Mercurius  Politicus  [c],”  which  came  out  every 
Wednefday,  in  two  fheets  4_to,  commencing  with  the  9th  of 
June  1649,  an^  enc^ng  with  the  6th  of  June  1650,  which 
being  Thurfday,  he  began  again  with  Number  I.  from 
Thurfday  June  6,  to  Thurfday  June  13,  1650,  beginning, 
f(  Why  fhould  not  the  commonwealth  have  a  fool,  as  well  as 
<c  the  king  had,  &c.”  This  paper,  which  contained  many  dif- 
courfes  again!!  monarchy,  and  in  behalf  of  a  free  ftate,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  that  were  publifhed  before  Cromwell  was  made 
protedlor,  was  carried  on  without  any  interruption  till  about 
the  middle  of  April  1660,  when  (as  feveral  times  before)  it 
was  prohibited  by  an  order  of  the  council  of  flate. 

Upon  the  return  of  Charles  II.  our  author  lay  hid,  til],  by 
virtue  of  fome  money  well  placed,  he  obtained  his  pardon 
under  the  great  feal  ;  after  which  he  exercifed  the  faculty  of 
'  phyfic  among  the  diflenters,  which  brought  him  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  benefit  till  his  death,  which  happened  fuddenly  in 
1678.  Wood,  who  knew  him,  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  per-  Aihen.  _ 
foil  endowed  with  quick  natural  parts,  was  a  good  humanift, 
poet,  and  boon  droll  ;  and,  had  he  been  conftant  to  his  ca- 
valiering  principles,  would  have  been  beloved  and  admired 
by  all  -3  but  being  mercenary,  and  preferring  his  intereft  to 


[b]  Communicating  intelligence 
from  all,  touching  all  affairs,  deligns, 
humours,  and  conditions,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  efpecially  from  Weft- 
ittinfter  and  the  head  quarters.  There 
were  two  parts  of  them,  and  they  came 
out  weekly,  in  one  fheet  4to.  The 
firft  part  commenced  Sept.  14,  1647, 
*nd  ended  Jan.  9,  1648.  The  other 


part,  which  was  intituled,  li  Mercurius 
“  Pragmaticus  for  king  Charles  II.  &c.’* 
began  April  24,  1649,  but  quickly 

ended, 

[c  ]  Comprifing  the  fum  of  foreign 
intelligence,  with-  the  affairs  now  on 
foot  in  the  three  nations  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
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his  confidence,  friencifhip,  and  love  to  his  prince,  was  much 
hated  by  the  royal  party  to  the  laft.  Befides  the  u  Mer¬ 
curies”  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed  a  great  number 
of  other  things ;  the  greatelt  part  of  which  are  mentioned 
below  [d]. 


?• 


[n]  The  titles  are  as  follow  :  44  A 
<£  check  to  the  checker  of  Britannicus, 
<4  &c.  1644.”  2.  He  alfo  wrote  a 

fharp  Libel  againft  his  majefty’s  late 
meflage  for  peace,  anno  1645} 
anfwer  to  which  was'  publifhed,  44  The 
44  refufers  of  peace  inexcufable,  by  his 
44  Majefty’s  command,  1645,”  one 
flieet  4to.  3.  44  A  hue  and  cry  after 
44  the  king,  written  after  the  king’s 
44  defeat  at  Naleby,  in  1645.”  4.  “  The 
i(  cafe  of  the  kingdom  ftated  according 
44  to  the  proper  interefts  of  the  feveral 
44  parties  engaged,  &c,”  The  third 
edition  in  1647.  5.  “  The  levellers 

44  levelled  ;  or  the  independents  con- 
44  fpiracy  to  root  out  monarchy,  an  in- 
44  terlude,  1647.”  6.  4t  A  plea  for 

44  the  king  and  kingdom,  by  way  of 
44  anfwer  to  a  late  remonftrance  of  the 
44  army,  i6|8.”  7.  “  Digitus  Dei  5 

44  or  God’s  juftice  upon  treachery  and 
44  treafon,  exemplified  in  the  life  and 
44  death  of  the  late  James  duke  of 
44  Hamilton,  Sec.  1649.”  S.  The  year 
before  came  out  a  book  intituled, 44  The 
44  manifold  practices  and  attempts  of 
44  the  Hamiltons,  &c.  to  get  the  crown 
“  of  Scotland,  1648:”  probably  wrote 
bv  Needham,  as  the  whole  of  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  44  Digitus  Dei.  9.  44  The 
44  Public  Intelligencer,  &c.”  thefe 
came  out  weekly  on  Monday,  but  con¬ 
tained  moftlv  the  fame  matter  that  was 
in  the  4i  Political  Mercuries.”  10. 
44  The  cafe  of  the  commonwealth  of 
44  England  ftated,  Sec .  1649.”  11. 

44  Difcourfe  of  the  excellency  of  a  free 
44  (late  above  kingly  government.1650.” 
publifhed  with  the  former.  12.  44  An 
44  appendix  added  out  of  Claudius 
44  Salmafius’s  Defenfio  regis,  and  Mr. 
44  Hobbes’s  de  corpore  politico.”  13, 
44  Tryal  of  Mr.  John  Goodwin  at  the 
44  bar  of  religion  and  right  reafon,  &c. 
44  1657.”  In  reply  to  this,  Goodwin 
took  occafion,  in  a  piece  intituled 
44  The  Triumviri,”  to  characterize  our 
author,  as  having  a  foul  mouth  which 
Satan  hath  opened,  Sec.  1658.  14. 

44  Intereft  will  not  lye,  &c.  in  refuta- 
44  tion  of,  The  intereft  of  England 


44  ftated.  1659.  15.  “The  moderate 

44  informer,  Sr. c.  communicating  the 
44  moft  remarkable  tranfaCtions,  both 
44  civil  and  military,  in  the  common- 
44  wealth  of  England,  &c.”  It  com¬ 
mences  with  the  12th  of  May  1659,  but 
was  not  carried  on  above  two  or  three 
three  weeks.  Needham,  it  feems,  was 
put  out  of  his  place  of  writing  the 
weekly  news,  in  the  time  of  Richard, 
and  John  Can  put  in  his  room,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Prefbyterians  $  yet,  in 
fpite  of  oppofition,  he  carried  on  the 
writing  of  his  44  Mercuries.”  16* 
44  News  from  Brufteis,  Sec.  in  a  letter 
44  dated  10  March  1659.”  but  laid  to 
be  written  by  our  author  againft  Charles 
II.  and  his  court,  and  conveyed  to  the 
prefs  by  Praife-God  Barebone.  Jt  was 
anfwered  about  a  week  after,  in  44  The 
44  late  news,  or  meflage  from  Brufl'els 
44  unma/ked.”  17.  “  A  fhort  hiftor.y 
44  of  the  Englifh  rebellion  completed 
44  in  verfe.  1663.”  A  collection  of 
all  fuch  verfes  as  he  had  printed  before 
each  of  his  44  Mercurii  Pragmatici.” 
To  it  he  prefixed,  44  The  true  character 
44  of  a  rigid  prelhyter  5”  and  added  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Sir  John  Prefbyter: 
but  the  character  was  not  of  his  writing. 
It  was  reprinted  in  1680,  4to,  18. 
44  Difcourfe  concerning  fchools  and 
44  fchool-mafterSi  1663.”  19.  44  Me- 

44  dela  Medicina?,  Sec.  1665.”  Anfwer¬ 
ed  by  two  doCtors  of  that  faculty,  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  viz. 
John  Twifden,  in  his  44  Medecina  ve- 
44  terurrr  vindicata,  &c.”  and  Robert 
Sprackling,  in  his  44  Medela  ignoran- 
44  tiae.”  20.  “An  epiftolory  dif- 
44  courfe”  before  “Medicina  inftaurata. 
44  See.  by  Edward  Bolneft,  M.  D, 
44  1665.”  21.  44  A  pacquet  of  advice? 

44  and  animadverfions,  Sc c.  occafionec 
44  by  a  letter  from  a  perfon  of  quality 
44  to  his  friend  in  the  country,  written 
44  by  Lord  Shafcelbury.  1676.”  22 

44  A  fecond  pacquet  of  advices,  Sec.  i / 
44  anfwer  to  Some  confiderations  upor 
44  the  queflion,  whether  the  Parlia- 
*4  ment  be  diftolved  by  its  prorogatior 
tf  for  fifteen  months?”  And  another 

intituled 
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intituled,  “  The  long  Parliament  dif- 
**  ifoUed,”  written  by  Denzil  lord 
Holies,  hut  owned  by  his  chaplain,  a 
fionconformift,  named  Carey,  orCarew, 
who  wa?  thereupon  committed  prifoner 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Feb.  1676.  23.  44  A  letter 

*  from  a  perfon  newly  chofen  to  (it  in 
44  this  Parliament,  to  a  bencher  in  the 
Temple,  &c.”  24.  44  A  narrative,  of 

44  the  caufeand  manner  of  the  imprifon- 
“  ment  of  the  lords  now  clofe  prifoners 
44  in  the  Tower  of  London.’'  Needham 
is  Laid  to  have  been  encouraged  to  write 
thele  two  pacquets  by  lord  f3anhy,  25, 
44  Chrid  iahiilimus  chriftianaiidus :  or 
44  Reasons  for  the  redu&ion  of  France 
44  to  a  more  Chriftian  Rate  in  Eu- 
44  rope.  1678^’  26.  44  A  preface 

44  to  A  new  idea  of  the  practice  oF 


44  phyfic,  written  by  Francis  tie  la  Boo 
44  Syl-ius.  1675.’* 

Our  author  alfo  tranflatcd  into  Eng- 
lifh  44  Mare  claufum,”  printed  in  1652, 
or  thereabouts,  in  folio  ;  in  which  he 
foiled  the  name  of  a  commonwealth, 
indead  of  the  kings  of  England,  and 
fuppreffed  the  dedication  to  the  king. 
He  alfo  added  an  appendix  to  it,  con¬ 
cerning  the  fovereignty  of  the  kings  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  fea,  intituled, 

44  Additional  evidences,”  which  he- 
procured,  as  it  is  thought,  of  prefident 
Bradlhaw.  He  alfo  made  comments 
and  ■'lodes  on  the  book  :  fo  that,  after 
the  Reftoration,  the  copy  was  corrected, 
perfected,  and  reftored  by  J.  H.  gent. 
(James  Howell]  and  printed  in  1662, 
folio. 
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NEEFS  (Peter),  aFlemifh  painter,  who  has  merited  a 
place  among  the  moft  eminent  artifts.  He  imbibed  the  firft 
tincture  of  his  art  from  Steenwick  ;  but,  finding  he  had  no 
turn  either  for  fubje&s  of  fancy  or  portrait,  he  attached 
himfelf  to  archifedlurfc,  perfpedlivej  and  to  painting  the  in- 
fide  of  churches,  with  fuch  minute  nicety  and  fteady  pa¬ 
tience,  as  all  muft  admire*  few  will  be  able  to  imitate.  His 
exadtnefs  in  reprefenting  the  fm  all  eft  parts  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  yet  he  difpofes  his  lights  fo  properly,  that  His  pic¬ 
tures  have  a  furpriftng  effect.  The  fmalleft  ridges  in  the 
channelled  ornaments  of  the  roofs,  and  the  leaft  projections 
of  the  cornices,  are  marked  out  with  the  greateft  attention ; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  fpite  of  the  great  number4 
of  ridges  and  profiles,  his  manner  never  appears  dry  or  hard. 

As  he'  painted  figures  but  indifferently,  Van  Tuldeh,  Te¬ 
niers,  and  others,  fupplied  the  defedl  for  him  ;  yet  he  always 
took  care  that  the  union  of  the  two  pencils  fhould  be  imper¬ 
ceptible. 

Whatever  enquiries  have  been  made  in  Holland  about  the 
particulars  of  his  life  and  death,  have  been  fruitlefs.  His 
difciples  are  alfo  unknown.  There  is  only  one  plate  en-  Art  of 
graved  after  him  that  we  know  of,  which  is  in  the  collec-  Panning, 
tion  of  the  emperor’s  pictures  by  A.  J.  Prenner.  He  had  a 
ion  of  his  name,  who  was  likewife  a  difciple  of  Steenwick* 
but  was  greatly  inferior  to  his  father. 


NELSON  (Robert),  a  learned  and  pious  Englifh. 
gentleman,  was  born  June  22,  1656,  at  London,  being 
the  fon  of  Mr.  John  Nelfon,  a  conliderable  Turkey  mer- 
Vol,  IX.  G  g  chant 
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chant  of  that  city,  by  Delicia  his  wife,  filler  of  Sir  Ga¬ 
briel  Roberts,  who  was  likewife  a  Turkey  merchant  of  the 
fame  city.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  but  two  years  old, 
he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  her  brother 
fir  Gabriel,  who  was  appointed  his  guardian.  His  firft  edu¬ 
cation  was  at  St.  Paul’s-fchool,  London  ;  but  after  fome 
time  his  mother,  out  of  fondnefs,  took  him  home  to  her 
houfe  at  Dryfield,  near  Cirencefler,  in  Gloucefterfhire, 
having  procured  the  learned  Dr.  George  Bull,  then  rector 
of  Suddington  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  be  his  tutor  [a]. 
As  foon  as  he  was  fit  for  the  univerfity,  he  was  fent  to  Tri¬ 
nity-college  in  Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  fellow  com¬ 
moner  [bJ.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  Dr.  (afterwards 
archbp.)  Tillotfon,  was  confulted  on  this  occafion,  he  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  guardian.  Sir  Gabriel  Roberts  ; 
however,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Nelfon  was  early  known  to 
that  learned  and  worthy  divine,  and  very  much  efteemed  by 
him  [cj. 

In  1680,  he  was  chofen  F.  R.  S.  [d]  ;  being  probably  in¬ 
clined  to  receive  that  honour  out  of  refpedt  to  his  friend  and 
fchool-fellow  Dr.  Halley,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  re¬ 
gard,  and  in  whofe  company  he  fet  out  on  his  travels  the 
fame  year.  In  the  road  to  Paris,  they  faw  the  remarkable 
comet  which  gave  rife  to  the  cometical  allronomy  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton;  and  our  author,  apparently  by  the  advantage  of  his 
fellow  traveller’s  inftrudlions,  fent  dean  Tillotfon  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  [eJ.  Before  he  left  Paris,  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  the  Engiilh  court,  inviting  him  to  purchafe 
a  place  there,  by  the  promife  of  his  afiiftance  in  it  [f].  He 
was  young,  had  a  great  affebtion  for  king  Charles  and  the 
duke  of  York,  and  was  plealed  with  the  thoughts  of  figur¬ 
ing  it  near  their  perfons  ;  but,  as  he  could  not  refolve 
upon  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence  without  the  approbation  of 
his  mother  and  uncle,  he  firfi:  applied  to  Tillotfon  to  found 
them,  with  affurances  of  determining  himfelf  by  their  judge- 
jmentand  advice,  including  alfo  that  of  the  dean  ;  who  find¬ 
ing  them  both  averfe  to  it,  he  thereupon  dropped  the  mat- 


! 
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[a]  Birch’s  Life  of  Tillotfon, 

t>.  68. 

[jj]  Life  of  Kettlewell,  p,  1 69. 

[ cj  Life  of  Tillotfon. 

[d]  Birch’s  Hiftory  of  the  Royal 
Society  ,  vo!.  1  v.  p.  72. 

f  k]  Life  ofTillotfon,  p.  79. 

£r]  This  propofal  was  made  by  Mr. 

5 


Henry  Saville,  brother  to  lor d  Halifax 
he  had  been  fworn  vice- chamberlain  0 
the  king’s  houfhold  in  December  1680 
and  was  at  this  time  envoy  frcn 
Charles  IT,  to  the  court  of  France 
though  now  at  London,  whence  he  fen 
this  offer  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Nelfon  j 
ibid.  p.,8^. 
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ter,  and  purfued  his  journey  with  his  fellow  traveller  to 
Rome.  Here  he  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  lady  Theo- 
phila  Lucy  [g],  widow  of  Sir  Kingfmill  Lucy,  of  Brox- 
burne,  Herts,  hart,  and  fecond  daughter  of  George  earl  of 
Berkeley,  who  foon  difcovered  a  ffrong  paflion  for  him,  which 
concluded  in  a  marriage,  after  his  arrival  in  England,  in 
1682.  But  it  was  fome  time  before  file  confefled  co  Mr. 
Nelfon  the  change  of  her  religion  ;  which  was  owing  to  her 
acquaintance  with  Boffuet,  and  converfations  at  Rome  with 
cardinal  Philip  Howard,  who  was  grand fon  of  the  carl  of 
Arundel,  the  collector  of  the  Arundelian  marbles,  he.  and 
had  been  raifed  to  the  purple  by  Clement  X.  in  May  1675. 
Nor -was  this  important  alteration  of  her  religious  fentknents 
confined  to~her  own  mind,  but  involved  in  it  h$r  daughter  by 
her  firft  hufband,  whom  {he  drew  over  to  her  new  religion  ; 
and  her  zeal  for  it  prompted  her  even  to  engage  in  the  public 
controverfy  then  depending,  s  She  is  the  fuppofed  authorefs  of 
a  piece  printed  m  1686,  ^to,  under  the  title  of,  “  A  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  a  judge  of  controverfy  in  matters  of  re- 
cc  ligion,  (hewing  the  necefiity  of  fuch  a  judge  [h].” 

This  misfortune  touched  her  hufband  very  nearly.  He 
employed  not  only  his  own  pen,  but  thofe  of  his  friends  Til- 
lotfon  and  Hickes,  to  recover  her  [1]  ;  but  all  proved  in¬ 
effectual,  and  file  continued  in  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  Rome  till  her  death.  She  was  a  perfon  of  fine  fenfe  and 
imderftanding.  Dr.  Tillotfon  particularly  laments  her  cafe 
on  that  account ;  and  even  feems  not  to  be  entirely  free 
from  all  apprehenfions  of  the  influence  (lie  might  have  upon 
her  hufband  in  this  important  affair.  But  Nelfon’s  religion 
was  too  much  the  refult  of  his  learning  and  reafon,  to  be 
fhaken  by  his  love,  which  was  equally  Ready  and  inviolable. 
Her  change  of  religion  made  no  change  in  his  affections  for 
her;  and,  when  fhe  relapfed  into  fuch  a  bad  ftatc  of  health, 
as  required  her  to  goto  drink  the  waters  at  Aix,  he  attended 
her  thither,  in  1688  :  and  not  liking  the  profpedf  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  at  home,  which  threatened  the  removal  of  James  II. 
from  the  crown,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  fecond  trip  to  Italy, 


[g]  This  lady  (the  fecond  daughter 
of  George  Earl  of  Berklej)  was  old  when 
Mr.  Nelfon  married  her.  She  died  in 
1705  ;  and  by  her  deceafe  enabled  him 
to  add  confiderably  to  the  charitable 
purpofes  to  which  her  fortune  was  always 
deftined.  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  p.  3. 

[h]  Tillotfon’s  Life,  p.120. 

fij  The  former  of  thefe  divines 

G 


wrote  a  long  letter  to  heron  the  fubjefl, 
mentioned  in  his  Life,  p.  120;  and  the 
latter,  on  her  account,  publifhed  4<  A 
iL  colie&ion  of  letters”  which  pafTed 
between  him  and  a  Popilh  pneft  in 
1675,  8vo;  in  which  is  inferted,  p. 
328,  a  letter  to  an  Englifh  prielt  of  the 
Kcmifh  communion  at  Rome,  wrote  by 
Mr.  Nelfon  for  his  lady’s  ufe. 
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faking  his  lady,  together  with  her  fon  and  daughter  by  her 
former  hufband,  along  with  him.  He  returned  through 
Germany  to  the  Hague,  where  he  flayed  fome  time  with 
lord  Durfley,  who  was  married  to  his  wife’s  filler  [k]. 

From  the  Hague  he  arrived  in  England,  1691.  As  he 
had  been  much  careffed  for  extraordinary  worth  by  feveral 
perfons  [l]  of  the  highefl  rank,  fo  he  had  fhewed  his  regard 
for  king  James,  by  holding  a  correfpondence  with  his  Ma- 
jefly’s  ambafl'ador  to  the  Pope  after  the  Revolution  [m], 
having  determined  not  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  him  ; 
and  declared  himfelf  a  Nonjuror  in  confequence  thereof,  and 
left  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England.  In  this  laft 
point  he  had  confulted  Tillotfon,  and  followed  his  opinion, 
who  thought  it  no  better  than  a  trick  deteflable  in  any  thing, 
and  efpecially  in  religion,  to  join  in  prayers  where  there  was 
any  petition  which  was  held  to  be  finful  [nJ.  Thus,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  difference  of  opinions  in  this  cafe,  the 
friendfhip  between  them  remained  the  fame ;  and  the  good 
archbifhop  expired  in  his  friend’s  arms,  in  1694.  [o].  Nor  did 
Mr.  Nelfon’s  friendfhip  end  there  :  he  continued  it  to  his 
grace’s  widow,  and  was  very  inflrumental  in  procuring  her 
penfion  from  the  crown  to  be  augmented,  from  400 1.  to  600k 
per  annum  [p]. 

However,  our  author’s  new  character  unavoidably  threw 
him  into  new  connexions.  Among  thefe  we  find  mentioned 
particularly  Mr.  Kettlewell,  who  had  refigned  his  living  at 
Colefhill  in  Warwickfhire,  on  account  of  the  new  oaths, 
and  afterwards  refided  in  London.  This  pious  and  learned 
divine  agreed  alfo  with  him  in  leaving  the  communion  ol 
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fx]  Life  of  Tillotfon,  p.  25S. 

[l]  Kettle-well's  Life,  p.  169. 

[mJ  This  was  the  earl  of  Melfort; 
whofe  letters  to  Mr.  Nellon  w'ere  in 
the  pofteftion  of  Philip  Carteret  Webb, 
Efq..  Life  of  Tillotfon,  p.  258,  at 
note  [w]. 

J” N J  Ibid.  p.  259. 

[o’]  Ibid,  p.314. 

[p  j  See  his  letter  to  lord  Somers  on 
this  occafion,  in  Tillotfon’s  L'fe, 
p.  548,  349.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  the  great  regard  he  had  always 
fhewn  to  Ttilotfon,  added  to  his  own 
reputation  for  learning,  judgement,  and 
candour,  induced  Dr.  Barker,  whopub- 
Tifhed  the  archbifiiop’s  pofthumoys  l’cr- 
rtions,  to  confult  our  author  on  that 
occafion.  Among  the  manuferipts, 
there  was  found  one  difcourfe  wherein 


the  archbifhop  took  an  occafion  tc 
complain  of  the  ufage  which  he  bac 
received  from  the  Nonjuring  party,  anc 
to  expofe,  in  return,  the  inconfiftencj 
of  their  own  conduct  5  remarking  par¬ 
ticularly,  that,  upon  a  juft  comparifor 
of  their  principle  of  non-refiftar.ce  wit! 
their  adual  non -alii  (lance  to  Ici  nj  ! 
James  II.  they  had  little  reafon  to  Loaf 
of  their  loyalty  to  him  :  and  yet,  fever- 
as  this  difcourfe  was  upon  that  party 
Mr.  Nelfon,  notwithftanding  his  at 
tachment  to  them,  was  very  zealous  ti 
have  it  printed,  alleging,  that  they  de 
ferved  fuch  a  rebuke  for  their  unjut 
treatment  of  fo  good  a  man.  However 
the  (ermon  was  then  Jiipprefled,  and  s 
now  probably  loft.  Life  of  Tillot 
fon,  p.  350,  351. 
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the  eftablifhed  church,  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  perfuaded 
him  to  engage  in  the  general  fervice  of  piety  and  devotion  ; 
obferving  to  him,  that  he  was  very  able  to  compofe  excel¬ 
lent  books  of  that  kind,  which  too  would  be  apt  to  do  more 
good,  as  coming  from  a  layman.  This  truly  catholic  fpirit 
found  a  congenial  one  in  Mr.  Nelfon ;  and  indeed  it  was 
this  fpirit,  more  than  their  agreement  in  flate  principles,  that 
hrft  recommended  him  to  our  author,  who,  in  return,  is 
obferved  to  have  encouraged  Kettlewell  to  proceed  in  that 
foft  and  gentle  manner,  in  which  he  excelled,  in  managing 
the  Nonjurors  controverfy ;  and  animated  him  befldes  to 
begin  and  profecute  fome  things  for  a  public  good,  which 
otherwife  would  not  have  feen  the  light.  Mr.  Kettlewell 
died  in  16915?  and  left  Mr.  Nelfon  his  foie  executor  and 
truftee ;  in  qonfequence  of  which,  he  publifhed  a  pofthu- 
mous  piece  of  piety,  intituled,  u  An  Office  for  Prifoners, 
&c.”  in  1697.  Ee  alfo  published  live  other  of  his 
friend’s  poftnumous  pieces,  and  furnifhed  the  chief  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  account  of  his  life  afterwards  [qJ. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  engaged  zealoully  in  every  public 
fcheme  for  propagating  the  faith,  and  promoting  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  true  Chriftianity,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  feveral 
propofals  for  building,  repairing,  and  endowing  churches, 
and  charity-fchools  particularly.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Lloyd,  the  deprived  bifhop  of  Norwich,  in  the  end  of 
1709,  he  returned  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Dr.  Lloyd  was  the  lad:  furviving  of  the  deprived 
bifhops  by  the  Revolution,  except  Dr.  Kenn,  by  whofe 
advice  Mr.  Nelfon  was  determined  in  this  point  [r].  It 
had  been  a  cafe  in  view  fome  time,  which  had  been  bandied 
on  both  fides,  whether  the  continuance  of  their  feparation 
from  the  church  fhould  be  fchifmatical  or  no,  when  that 
cafe  became  a  fa 61 ;  and  our  author  had  fome  conferences 
upon  it  with  Dr.  Hickes,  who  was  for  perpetuating  the 
Nonjuring  church,  and  charging  the  fchifm  upon  the  church 
eftablifhed  [s], 

Mr.  Nelfon’s  tutor,  Dr.  George  Bull,  bifhop  of  St.  Da*- 
vid’s,  dying  before  the  expiration  of  this  year,  he  was  eafily 

[qJ  Life  of  Kettlewell,  prefixed,  with  fome  letters  that  patted  between 
to  his  work?,  in  2  vols.  folio.  them  on  the  occafion,  in  “  The  Con- 

fa]  See  fome  letters  of  his  in  the  ‘c  f.itution  of  the  Catholic  church, 
appendix  to  ‘l  The  defen  e  of  our  con-  u  and  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
“  ftitution,  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Mar-  u  Schifm  fet  forth,  in  a  collection 
i(  {hall,  1717,”  8vo.  “  of  papers  written  by  the  late  George 

LJ  Se^  an  account  of  this  d.if  u,te,  “  Hickes,  D.  D.  1716,”  8vo. 

G  g  3  prevailed 
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prevailed  upon,  by  that  prelate’s  Ton,  to  draw  up  an  account 
of  his  father’s  life  and  writings.  He  had  maintained  a  long 
and  intimate  friend/hip  with  the  bifhop,  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  his  folid  and  fub- 
ffantial  worth  ;  had  frequently  fitten  at  his  feet,  as  he  was  a 
preacher,  and  as  often  felt  the  force  of  thofe  diftinguifhing 
talents  which  enabled  him  to  fhine  in  the  pulpit.  But  above 
all,  he  had  preferved  a  grateful  remembrance  of  thofe  advan¬ 
tages,  which  he  had  received  from  him  in  his  education  [t]; 
and  he  fpared  no  pains  to  embalm  his  memory,  by  which 
means  he  has  made  it  a  lafling  monument  of  his  own  worth. 
The  life  was  publifhed  in  1713.  He  had  for  fome  time 
laboured  under  an  afthma  and  dropfy  in  the  bread: ;  and  the 
difcemper  grew  to  fuch  a  height  foon  after  the  publication 
of  that  work,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  he  retired  at 
length  to  his  coufin’s,  Mrs.  Wolf,  daughter  of  Sir  Gabriel 
Roberts,  a  widow,  who  lived  at  Kenfington,  where  he 
expired  Jan.  16,  1714-15,  aged  59. 

He  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  George’s  chapel, 
now  a  parochial  church,  in  Lamb’s  Conduit  Fields,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  long  and  ele¬ 
gant  Latin  infcription,  written  by  Bp.  Smalridge  [u]. 
He  vvas  the  firft  perfon  buried  in  this  cemetery  ;  and,  as  it 
was  done  to  reconcile  others  to  the  place,  who  had  taken  an 
unfurmountable  prejudice  againfl:  it,  fo  it  proved  a  moft 
prevailing  precedent,  and  had  the  delired  effect.  He  pub¬ 
lifhed  feveral  works  of  piety  [x],  and  left  his  whole  ellate 

\  to 


[t]  ct  Preface  to  Bilhop  Ball's 
“  Life.” 

[u]  See  this  infcription  in  the 
“  Anecdotes  of  Eowyer,”  p.  61 1. 

[x]  The  titles  of  tbele  are,  i. 
“  Tranfubftantiation  contrary  to  fcrip- 
“  tore  :  or,  The  Proteftant’s  anfwer  to 
“  the  Seeker’s  requefl,  168S.”  z. 
**  A  companion  for  the  feftivals  and 
“  fails,  1704,”  Svo,  and  large  im- 
preffions  of  it  feveral  times  fince.  8. 
“  A  letter  on  church  government,  in 
“  anfwer  to  a  pamphlet,  intituled, 
“  The  principles  of  the  Proteftant  Re- 
*l  formation,  1705,”  8vo.  4.  “Great 
“  duty  of  frequenting  the  Chriftian 
“  Sacrifice,  &c.  1707,”  Svo.  Dr. 

Waterland  obferves,  that  in  this  piece 
our  author,  after  Dr.  Hickes,  em¬ 
braced  the  dodtrine  of  a  material 
facrihec  in  the  fymbols  of  the  eucharift, 


which  was  firft  ftarted  among  the  Pro- 
teftants,  in  1635,  by  the  famous 
Mede,  and,  having  flept  for  fome  years, 
was  revived  by  Dr.  Hickes  in  1697. 
Waterland’s  “  Chriftian  facrifice  ex- 
“  plained,  &c.”  p,  37,  42.  ed.  1738. 
8vo.  5.  The  practice  of  true  de- 
“  votion,  8cc.  with  an  office  for  the 
“  communion,  J708,”  Svo.  6.  “  Life 
“  of  bifhop  Bull,  &c.  1713,”  Svo. 
7.  “  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,” 
prefixed  to  “  The  Scripture  Dodtrinc 
“  of  the  moft  holy  and  undivided  Tri- 
“  nity  vindicated  againft  the  mifrepre- 
“  fentations  of  Dr.  Clarke,  1713,” 
Svo.  To  this  Clarke  returned  an 
anfwer;  in  which  he  highly  extois 
Mr.  Nelfon’s  courtefy  and  candour; 
which  he  had.  likewife  experienced  in  a 
private  conference  with  him  upon  this 
fubieft,  Dr.  Clarke,  alfo,  in  another 
J  anfwer 
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to  pious  and  charitable  ufes,  particularly  to  charity-fchools. 
A  good  portrait  of  him  was  given,  by  Mr.  Nichols,  in 
1 779’  to  company  of  Stationers,  and  is  placed  in  the 
parlour  of  their  public  hall.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Berkeley 
Lucy,  Mr.  Nelfon’s  library  was  fold  by  auclion  in  1760, 
together  with  that  of  Sir  Berkeley,  forming,  united,  a 
moft  extraordinary  affemblage  of  devotion  and  infidelity. 
Several  of  Mr.  Nelfon’s  original  letters,  highly  character- 
iftic  of  his  benevolence,  may  be  feen  in  the  “  Anecdotes  of 
,  “  Bowyer.”  Mr.  Nichols  has  alfo  in  his  poffcffion  in  MS. 

two  excellent  letters  of  advice  from  Mr.  Nelfon  to  his  young 
coufins  George  and  Gabriel  Hanger,  on  their  going  to 
fettle  in  Turkey;  which  have  been  obligingly  offered  for 
the  ufe  of  any  future  Biographer,  but  arc  too  long  for  our 
limits. 


■anfwer  to  Dr.  Wells,  recommends  to 
that  writer  Mr.  Nelfon’s  candid  fpirit. 
3.  u  .An  adcirefs  to  perfons  of  quality 
“  and  eflat.e,  Sec.  1715,”  Svo.  9. 
“  '1  be  whole  duty  of  a  Chriftian,  by 
t(  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer,  de- 
ligned  for  the  ufe  of  the  charity- 
fchools  in  and  about  London.”  10. 


c£  Thomas  a  Kdmpis’s  Chriftian  exer- 
“  cife,”  11.  “  The  Archb.i{liop  of 
lc  Cambray  (Fenelon’s)  Paftoral  Let-. 
u  ter.”  ta.  4‘  Bijfhop  Bull's  im- 
tc  poitant  points  ot  Primitive  Chrifti- 
“  anity  maintained and  other 
pofthumous  pieces  of  that  learned 
prelate. 


NEMESIANUS  (Aurelius  Olympius),  a  Latin 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Carthage,  and  flourifhed  about  the 
year  281,  under  the  emperor  Carus,  and  his  fons  Carinus 
and  Numerian  ;  the  laft  of  which  emperors  was  fo  fond  of 
poetry,  that  he  conteffed  the  glory  with  Nemefianus,  who 
had  written  a  poem  upon  fifhing  and  maritime  affairs.  We 
have  ff ill  remaining  a  poem  of  our  author,  called  “  Cyne- 
44  geticon,”  and  four  eclogues ;  they  were  publifhed  by 
Paulus  Manutius,  in  1538;  by  Barthelet,  in  1613;  at 
Leyden  in  1653,  w^h  the  notes  of  Janus  Vlitias.  Giraldi 
hath  preferved  a  fragment  of  Nemefianus,  which  was  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  Sannazarius  ;  to  whom  we  are  obliged 
for  our  poet’s  works  :  for,  having  found  them  written  in 
Gothic  charaders,  he  procured  them  to  be  put  into  the 
Roman,  and  then  fent  them  to  Paulus  Manutius.  Al¬ 
though  this  poem  hath  acquired  fome  reputation,  it  is 
greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  Oppian  and  Gratian  upon  the 
lame  fubjeef  ;  yet  Nemeffanus’s  flyle  is  natural  enough,  and 
has  lome  degree  of  elegance.  The  world  was  fo  much 
poffeffed  with  an  opinion  of  his  poem  in  the  eighth  century, 
that  it  was  read  among  the  daffies  in  the  public  fchools, 

G  g  4  particularly 
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•particularly  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  as  appears  from  a 
letter  of  the  celebrated  Hincmar,  bifhop  of  Rhcims,  to  his 
nephew  Hincmar,  of  Laon. 

NEMESIUS,  a  Greek  philofopher,  who  embraced 
Chrifhanity,  and  was  made  bilhop  of  Emefa  in  Phoenicia, 
where  he  had  his  birth;  he  llourilhed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century t  We  have  a  piece  by  him,  intituled, 
46  De  natura  hominis  in  which  he  refutes  the  fatality  of 
the  Stoics,  and  the  errors  of  the  Manich'ees,  the  Apollian- 
ariffs,  and  the  Eunomians  :  but  he  efpoufes  the  opinion  of 
Origen  concerning  the  pre-exiftence  of  fouls.  This  treatile 
was  tfanllated  by  Valla,  and  printed  in  i  535.  Another  ver¬ 
sion  was  afterwards  made  of  it  by  Ellebodius,  and  printed  in 
1665  ;  it  is  alfo  inferted  into  the  Bibliotheca  patrum,”  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Daftly,  another  edition  -was  publifhed  at 
Oxford,  in  1671,  folio,  with  a  learned  preface,  wherein  the 
editor  endeavours  to  prove,  from  a  paflage  in  this  book,  that 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  known  to  Nemefius  ;  which, 
however,  was  fmee  fhewn  to  be  a  milfake,  by  Dr.  Freind, 
in  his  44  Hiftory  of  PhyficT 

NEMOURS  (Marie  d’Orleans),  a  French  lady  of 
great  quality,  was  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Lqngueville, 
and  born  in  1625.  She  is  recorded  here  for  having  written 
fome  very  agreeable  cc  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  Fronde 
in  which  file  charadferifes,  in  a  very  mafterly  manner,  the 
principal  perfons  concerned,  deferibes  tranfadtions  with 
great  fidelity  and  truth,  and  adds  many  interefting  anec¬ 
dotes  to  thole  of  44  De  ftetz”  and  44  Joli.”  Her  d6  Memoirs,” 
being  upon  the  fame  fubjedl,  are  ufually  printed  with  thofe 
of  64  Joli  ;”  and  there  hath  lately  been  printed  an  Englifh 
tranflation  of  the  64  Memoirs  of  De  Retz,  Joli,  and  Ma- 
46  dam  de  Nemours;”  in  8  vols.  nmo.  She  died  in  1707. 

NEPOS  (Cornelius),  a  Latiq  hiftqrian,  who  flou- 
riihed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar,  and  lived,  according  to 
St.  Jerome  [a],  to  the  fixth  year  of  Auguftus.  He  was  an 
Italian,  if  we  may  credit  Catullus  [b],  and  born  at  Hoftilia, 
a  fmall  town  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  in  Cifalpine  Gaul. 
Aufonius  [c],  however,  will  have  it  that  he  was  born  in 
the  Gauls :  and  they  may  both  be  in  the  right,  provided 

[a]  In  Chion.  Piin,  libo  iii.  c.  1$.  [c]  Epift.  xvi.  ad  librum,  ut  eat  ad 

J_ b j  Carmen,  i.  ’  ‘  *  ' 1  Probuim  ** 

*  ’ '  *  VV  "  ’  that. 
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that,  under  the  name  of  Gaul,  is  comprehended  Gallia 
Cifalpina,  which  is  in  Italy.  Leander  Alberti  thinks  Ne- 
pos’s  country  was  Verona ;  and  he  is  fure  that  he  was  either 
born  in  that  city  or  neighbourhood  [d].  For  the  reft, 
Cicero  and  Atticus  were  friends  of  our  author;  who  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  Greek  hiftorians,  as  he  himfelf  attefts  in 
that  of  Dion,  ipeaking  of  Philiftus,  What  he  fays,  alfo, 
in  the  lives  of  Cato  and  Hannibal,  proves  that  he  had  alfo 
written  the  lives  of  the  Latin  captains  and  hiftorians.  He 
wrote  fome  other  excellent  works,  which  are  loft. 

All  that  we  have  left  of  his  at  prelent  is,  ct  The  Lives 
“  of  the  illuftrious  Greek  and  Roman  Captains which 
v/ere  a  long  time  afcribed  to  /Emilius  Probus,  who  pub- 
lifhed  therfi,  as  it  is  faid,  under  his  own  name,  to  infinuate 
himfelf  thereby  into  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Theodofius  ; 
but,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the  fraud  has  been  difcoyered, 
although  feveral  learned  perfons  have  confounded  the  two 
authors.  "I  his  piece  has  been  tranllated  into  French  by 
the  fieur  de  Claveret,  with  a  dedication  to  the  duke  of 
Longueville,  in  1663;  and  again  by  M.  le  Gras,  then 
of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  at  Paris,  1729,  1 21110. 
We  have  an  excellent  tranflation  of  it  in  Lnglifh,  by 
feveral  hands  at  Oxford,  which  has  gone  through  feveral 
editions. 
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[d]  See  Aul.  Cell,  I.  vii.  c.  18.  Charifiur,  1,  i.  <5b  Voflius  cie  hill.  Lat. 
lib.  i. 

NESTOR  (a  monk  of  the  convent  of  Petcherfti  at  Kiof  in  Cove’s  Tra- 
Ruftia,  whofe  fecular  name  is  not  known),  was  born  in  vels through 
1056  at  Bielzier  ;  and  in  his  29th  year  aftumed  a  monaftic 
habit,  and  took  the  name  of  Neftor.  At  Kiof  he  made  a  p.  is 5, 
confiderable  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language  but  feems 
to  have  formed  his  ftyle  and  manner  rather  from  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  hiftorians,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  and  Syncellus,  than 
from  the  ancient  claftics.  The  time  of  Neftor’s  death  is 
not  afeertained  ;  but  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  and  to  have  died  about  1115.  His  great  work 
is  his  “  Chronicle to  which  he  has  prefixed  an  intro¬ 
duction,  which,  after  a  fhort  fketch  of  the  early  ftate  of  the 
world,  taken  from  the  Byzantine  writers,  contains  a  geo¬ 
graphical  defeription  of  Ruftia  and  the  adjacent  countries  ; 
an  account  of  the  Sclavonian  nations,  their,  manners,  their 
emigrations  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  their  difperfion, 
and  fettlement  in  the  feveral  countries,  wherein  their  de¬ 
fendants 
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fcendants  are  now  eftablifhed.  Hq^then  enters  upon  a  c'hro- 
nological  feries  of  the  Ruffian  annals,  from  858  to  about 
1 1 13.  His  ficyle  is  fimple  and  unadorned,  fuch  as  fuits  a 
mere  recorder  of  fadfs ;  but  his  chronological  exaPcnefs, 
though  it  renders  his  narrative  dry  and  tedious,  contributes 
to  afcertain  the  aera  and  authenticity  of  the  events  which  he 
relates  [a].  It  is  remarkable,  that  an  author  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance,  whofe  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  early  Ruffian 
books,  fhould  have  remained  in  obfcurity  above  6c 0  years ; 
and  been  fcarcely  known  to  his  modern  countrymen,  the 
origin  and  adlions  of  whofe  anceftors  he  records  with  fuch 
circumflantial  exadtnefs.  A  copy  of  his  tc  Chronicle”  was 
given  in  1668  by  prince  Radzivil  to  the  library  of  Konigf- 
burgh,  where  it  lay  unnoticed  until  Peter  the  Great,  in  his 
paflage  through  that  town,  ordered  a  tranfcript  of  it  to  be 
ient  to  Peterfburg.  But  it  flill  was  not  known  as  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Neitor :  for  when  Muller,  in  1732,  publifhed  • 
ihe  firft  part  of  a  German  tranflation,  he  mentioned  it  as 
the  work  of  the  abbot  Theodofius  of  Kiof ;  an  error  which 
arofe  from  the  following  circumltance  :  the  ingenious  edi¬ 
tor,  not  being  at  that  time  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
Sclavonian  tongue,  employed  an  interpreter,  who,  by 

[a]  A  competent  judge  thus  ex- 
preflfes  himfelf  with  regard  to  this  per¬ 
formance  : 

44  Neftor’s  chronicle  is  unique  in  its 
s£  kind.  For  all  the  other  Sclavonian 
44  people,  iuch  as  the  Poles,  Bohe- 
44  nnans,  Illyrians,  &c.  cannot  pro- 
44  duce  any  writer  who  can  in  the 
44  imalleft  degree  contend  with  the 
44  Ruffian  annalift  in  antiquity,  mi- 
*'  nutenefs,  accuracy,  and  truth.  He 
<£  was  to  highly  ef'ecmed  in  Ruffia, 
and  the  fubfeqoent  writers  were  i'o 
44  convinced  of  his  fidelity,  that,  in 
44  fpeaking  of  the  fa. me  times,  they 
44  adopt  his  very  word?,  or  make  only 
u  the  fmalleft  alterations. 

44  I  will  not  prejudice  the  readers  in 
their  judgement  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity  of  this  annalnt;  and  1 
l:  am  convinced,  that  whoever  perufes 
44  his  work,  will  at  once  do  him  the 
ii  juiiice  which  be  deferees.  I  allude 
*4  to  tnol'e  readers  only  who  do  not 
ii  acknowledge  any  other  hiftories  than 
*l  thofe  which  are  derived  from  the 
mod  efteemed  fources;  and  who 
44  know  how  to  diftingnifiv,  with 
critical  exa&nef?,  the  purity  of 


44  of  thofe  fources.  But  I  do  not  ad- 
“  drefs  rnyfelf  to  thofe  who  have  not 
44  hitherto  been  acquainted  with  any 
44  other  writers  on  the  early  times  of 
“  the  Ruffian  hiftory  than  Herberfteun 
44  and  Petreius ;  who  place  the  imtro- 
4<  duclion  cf  the  art  of  writing  into 
44  Ruffia  fo  late  as  the  13th  century  .; 
44  who  hold  the  fucceffion  of  Ruffian 
44  fovereigns  to  be  unknown,  at  leaft 
“  uncertain,  until  the  time  of  Ivan, 
44  Vaifjlievitch  ;  who  confider  this 
44  long  period  as  totally  obfeure,  in 
44  which  no  chronicle  affords  a  clue  to 
44  the  difeerning  hiftorian  ;  who  draw 
their  whole  knowledge  of  Ruffian 
44  biftory  from  Strahlenberg,  Voltaire, 
44  La  Combe,  and  from  the  fiill  more 
44  wretched  compilers  of  the  article 
44  Riiffia  in  the  Univerfal  Hillory  s 
44  Thefe  readers  will  not  indeed  be 
44  eafily  induced  to  efRem,  as  authen- 
44  tic,  the  relatiofts  of  a  monk,  whofe 

44  writings  fiiew  the  inaccuracy  of  the 

45  above-mentioned  authors,  and  con- 
44  fute  at  once  their  whole  account  of 
44  Rnffia  during  the  middle  ages,’* 
Scbloetzer,  Ruffi.  Ann,  p,  32. 
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miflaking  a  letter  in  the  title,  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  written 
by  a  perfon  whofe  name  was  Theodoftus.  This  ridiculous 
blunder  was  foon  circulated,  and  copied  by  many  foreign 
writers,  even  long  after  it  had  been  candidly  acknowledged 
and  correited  by  Muller. 

Neftor  was  fucceffively  followed  by  three  annalifts  j  the 
ftrft  was  Sylvefter,  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael  at 
Kiof,  and  bifhop  of  Peridaf,  who  died  in  1123:  he  com¬ 
mences  his  c£  Chronicle’*  from  1115,  only  two  years 
pofterior  to  that  of  Neftor,  and  continues  it  to  1123  ;  from 
which  period  a  monk,  whofe  name  has  not  been  delivered 
down  to  pofterity,  carries  the  hiftory  to  1157  ;  and  another, 
equally  unknown,  to  1203.  With  refpect  to  thefe  per¬ 
formances,  Mr.  Muller  informs  us,  cc  the  labours  of  Neftor, 
“  and  his  three  continuators,  have  produced  a  conne&ed 
feries  of  the  Ruffian  hiftory  fo  complete,  that  no  nation 
can  boaft  a  ftmilar  treafure  for  fo  long  and  unbroken  a 
period.”  We  may  add  likewife  from  the  fame  authority, 
that  thefe  annals  record  much  fewer  prodigies  and  monkiih 
legends,  than  others  which  have  iftued  from  the  cloiftcr  in 
times  fo  unenlightened. 


teurs. 


NETSCHER  (Gaspard),  an  eminent  painter,  was  De  Piles 
born  in  1636,  at  Prague  in  Bohemia.  His  father  dying  in  Abregedes 
the  Polifh  fervice,  in  which  he  was  an  engineer,  his  mother  v’es  d"Pela* 
was  conftrained,  on  account  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which 
(he  profefted,  to  depart  fuddenly  from  Prague  with  her  three 
fons,  of  whom  Gafpard  was  the  youngeft.  At  fome  leagues 
from  the  town  file  ftopped  at  a  caftle,  which,  when  leaft: 
thought  of,  happened  to  be  bcfteged  ;  and  Gafpard’s  two 
brothers  were  famifhed  to  death.  The  mother,  feeing  her- 
felf  threatened  with  the  fame  fate,  found  means  to  efcape 
in  the  night-time  out  of  the  caftle,  and  fave  herfeif  and  the 
only  child  fhe  had  remaining.  In  this  condition  (he  was  in 
want  of  every  thing  except  courage  ;  and  putting  herfeif  in 
the  high-road,  with  her  fon  in  her  arms,  chance  conducted 
her  to  Arnheim  in  Guelderland,  where  fhe  met  with  fome 
relief  to  fupport  herfeif,  and  breed  up  her  fon.  A  doc¬ 
tor  of  phyfic,  who  was  very  rich,  and  a  perfon  of  merit, 
called  Tulkens,  took  young  Netfcher  into  his  patronage, 
and  put  him  to  lchool,  with  the  view  of  breeding  him  a 
phyfician,  but  Netfcher’s  genius  fairly  drew  him  on  the  fide 
of  painting  ;  infomuch,  that  at  fchool  he  could  not  forbear 
(crawling  out  deftgns  upon  the  paper  where  he  wrote  his 
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themes :  and,  as  it  was  found  impoflible  to  conquer  this 
tlrons;  bent  of  his  inclination,  it  was  heft  to  give  way  to 
it.  He  was,  therefore,  put  to  a  glafier  to  learn  to  draw, 
this  being  the  only  perfon  at  Arnheim  who  knew  any  thing 
of  the  art.  He  improved  under  this  mailer  lb  much,  that 
he  found  himfelf  above  receiving  any  further  afliffance  from 

*  o  j 

him ;  whereupon  he  went  to  Deventer,  to  a  painter,  whole 
name  was  Ter  Burg,  an  able  artifl,  and  burgomafler  of  the 
town ;  under  whom  he  acquired  a  great  command  of  his 
pencil  :  and,  going  to  Holland,  worked  there  a  long  time 
for  the  picture  merchants,  who,  abufing  his  eafinefs,  paid 
him  very  little  for  his  pieces,  which  they  fold  at  a  good 
price.  This  hard  ufage  difgufled  him,  and  he  took  a  re¬ 
solution  to  go  to  Rome  ;  and,  with  this  defign,  embarked  on 
board  a  veiTel  which  was  bound  for  Bourdeaux  ;  but,  on  his 
arrival  thither,  he  took  lodgings  in  the  houfe  of  a  fhop- 
keeper,  with  whole  relation  he  fell  in  love,  and  married. 

Thus  love  for  a  woman  proved  ftronger  than  that  which  he 
had  for  painting,  broke  the  neck  of  his  intended  journey  to 
Italy,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  Holland,  where 
the  reputation  he  had  already  acquired  would  procure  him 
bufmefs  to  fupport  his  wile  and  family  as  it  fhould  increafe. 

He  flopped  at  the  Hague  ;  and  the  encouragement  he  met 
with  there,  made  him  refolve  to  fix  in  that  capital  village. 

After  a  while,  his  family  growing  large,  he  obierved  that 
the  branch  of  portrait  painting  was  the  moil  profitable,  and 
therefore  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  it.  The  fuccefs  was  an- 
fwerable  to  his  expectation  and  abilities  ;  and  he  grew  fo 
much  in  fame,  that  there  is  not  a  confiderable  family  in 
Holland  which  has  not  fome  of  his  portraits ;  belides 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  foreign  minifters  could  not 
think  of  quitting  Holland,  without  carrying  with  them 
a  portrait  of  Netfcher’s;  infomuch,  that  they  are  feen 
all  over  Europe.  lie  died  at  the  Hague  in  1684,  aged 
forty-eight. 

"  I 

Memoirs  of  NEVE  (  Fimothy),  M.  A.  was  born  at  Wotton,  in  the 

the  spaid-  parifh  of  Stanton  Lacy,  near  Ludlow  in  Shropfhire,  edu- 
cated  at  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  was  fchoolmafler 
of  Spalding,  and  minor  canon  of  Peterborough,  where  he 
was  a  joint  founder  of  44  The  Gentlemen’s  Society,”  of 
'which  he  was  fecretary.  He  was  afterwards  prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  and  reCfor  of  AlwaL 
ton  in  Kuntingdonfhire,  where  he  died  and  was  buried.  la 
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1727,  he  communicated  to  the  Spalding  Society  cc  An  ElTay 
14  on  the  Invention  of  Printing  and  our  firft  Printers,”  and 
Bi/hop  Rennet’s  donation  of  books  to  Peterborough  cathedral. 
In  the  firft  leaf  of  the  catalogue  (3  vols.  in  folio,  written 
neatly  in  the  bilhop’s  own  hand)  is  this  motto:  44  Upon  the 
44  dunghill  was  found  a  pearl.  Index  librorum  aliquot  vetuftijf. 
44  quos  in  commune  bonum  congejfit  IV.  K.  dec .  Peterburg. 
44  1712.”  Thefe  books  are  kept  with  Dean  Lockyer’s,  in 
the  library  or  Lady  Chapel,  behind  the  high  altar,  in  deal 
prefles,  open  to  the  vergers  and  fextons.  In  the  late  re¬ 
pair  of  this  church,  one  of  the  nobleff  monuments  of  our 
early  architecture,  this  benefactor’s  tomb-ftone  has  been 
thruft  and  half  covered  behind  the  altar,  and  nothing  marks 
the  place  of*  his  interment.  Mr.  Neve  was  chaplain  to,  and 
patronifed  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and 
publifhed  one  fermon,  being  his  firft  vifitation  fermon,  in¬ 
tituled,  44  Teaching  with  Authority;”  the  text  Matth.  vit. 
28,  29.  He  lent  an  account,  1734,  of  great  improvements 
making  in  Peterborough  cathedral.  He  was  a  very  worthy 
man,  and  married,  for  his  fecond  wife,  Chriftina,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greene,  of  Drinkftone  near  Bury,  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  fifter  to  Lady  Davers  of  Rufhbrook.  His  fon 
Timothy,  D.  D.  a  native  of  Spalding,  and  member  of  the 
Society,  was  fellow  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Oxford,  but 
is  chaplain  of  Merton,  and  redfor  of  Middleton  Stoney  in 
Oxfordfhire  ;  and  publifhed  a  fermon  preached  before  John 
earl  of  Weftmoreland,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
upon  Act  Sunday,  July  8,  17595  intituled,  44  The  com- 
44  parative  Bleffings  of  Chriflianity,”  the  text  Ephef.  iv.  8. 
44  Animadverfions  on  Philips’s  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  Ox- 
44  ford,  1766,”  8vo ;  and  in  1781,  44  Eight  Sermons 
44  preached  at  the  Ledlure  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John 
44  Bampton,  M.  A.  canon  of  Salifbury.” 


NEWCOMB  (Thomas),  M.  A.  fon  of  a  worthy  Nichols^ 
clergyman  in  Herefordfhire,  and  great  grandfon,  by  his 
mother’s  fide,  to  the  famous  Spenfer,  was  educated  at  Cor-  poemT/voi. 
pus  Chrilli  college,  Oxford  ;  and  was  chaplain  to  the  fe¬ 
cond  duke  of  Richmond,  and  redtor  of  Stopham  in  SufTex, 
near  his  grace’s  feat,  in  17345  when  he  publifhed  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  44  Velleius  Paterculus.”  For  force  time  before 
this  he  lived  at  Hackney,  in  rather  diflrelTed  circumftances. 

So  early  as  1718,  he  was  author  of  an  excellent  poem,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  44  Bibliotheca,”  which  is  preferred  in  the 
•third  volume  of  Nichols’s  14  Select  Colledlion.  of.  Milcel- 
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John  Ton's 
Jtngli/h 
Poets,  vol. 

3txi.  p.24. 


tc  lany  Poems.’5  Befides  the  many  productions  of  Dr. Newcomb 
reprinted  in  that  collection,  he  was  author  of  feveral  poems  of 
merit ;  particularly  of  “  The  laft  Judgement  of  Men  and  An- 
<c  gels,  in  twelve  books,  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  1723,’* 
folio,  adorned  with  a  fine  metzotinto  portrait ;  of  a  poem, 
which  Jacob  commends,  cc  To  her  late  Majefty  Queen 
C£  Anne,  upon  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  ;”  C£  An  Ode  to  the 
cc  Memory  of  Mr.  Rowe ;  and  another,  tc  to  the  Memory 
cc  of  the  Countefs  of  Berkeley.”  He  alfo  translated  feveral 
of  Addifon’s  Latin  poems,  and  Philips’s  “  Ode  to  Mr.  St. 
John.” 

After  Dr.  Young  had  publifhed  his  celebrated  fatires# 
Mr.  Newcomb,  who  was  very  intimate  with  him,  put  out, 

1.  “  The  Manners  of  the  Times,  in  feven  Satires.” 

2.  £C  An  Ode  to  the  Queen,  on  the  happy  Acceftion  of 

<c  their  Majefties  to  the  Crown,  1727.”  3.  “  An  Ode  to 

<c  the  Right  Honourable  the  Eari  of  Orford,  on  Retire- 
<c  ment,  1742.”  4.  u  A  Colle&ion  of  Odes  and  Epi- 

<£  grams,  &c.  occaiioned  by  the  Succefs  of  the  Britifh  and 

Confederate  Arms  in  Germany,  1743.”  5.  cc  An  Ode 

£C  inferibed  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Orford, 
1747.”  6.  cc  Two  Odes  to  his  Royal  Elighnefs  the 
“  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  his  Return  from  Scotland, 
and  on  his  Voyage  to  Holland,  1746.”  7.  “  A  Pa- 

raphrafe  on  fome  ScleCt  Pfalms.”  8.  “  The  Confum- 
<c  mation,  a  Sacred  Ode  on  the  final  DifTolution  of  the 
“  World,  inferibed  to  his  Grace  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
t£  bury,  1752,”  4to.  9.  <c  A  Mifcellaneous  Collection  of 
<c  Original  Poems,  Odes,  Epiftles,  Tranflations,  occ.  writ- 
<£  ten  chiefly  on  political  and  moral  SubjeCts  ;  to  which  are 
adekd,  Occafional  Letters  and  EfTays,  formerly  publifhed 
“  in  Defence  of  the  prefent  Government  and  Adminiftra- 
“  tion,  1756,”  a  large  volume  in  4to.  10.  cc  Vindicta 
£C  Britannica,  an  Ode  on  the  Royal  Navy,  inferibed  to  the 
tc  King,  1759, ”  4to.”  11.  cc  Novus  Epigrammatum  De- 

“  leCtus,  or  Original  State  Epigrams  and  Minor  Odes, 
“  fuited  to  the  l  imes,  1760,”  8vo.  12.  u  The  Retired 
ic  Penitent  ;  being  a  poetical  Verfion  of  one  of  the  Rev. 
t£  Dr.  Young’s  moral  Contemplations.  Revifed,  approved, 
<£  and  publifhed,  with  the  Confent  of  that  learned  and  emi- 
“  nent  Writer,  1760,”  i2mo.  13.  Ci  A  congratulatory 
“  Ode  to  the  Queen,  on  her  Voyage  to  England,  1761, ” 
4to.  14.  tc  On  the  Succefs  of  the  Britifh  Arms.  A  con- 
cc  gratulatory  Ode  addrefTed  to  his  Majefty,  1763,”  4to. 
[Pie  was  about  90  years  old  at  this  time.]  15.  “  The 
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44  Death  of  Abel,  a  facred  Poem,  written  originally  in  the 
44  ( German  Language,  attempted  in  the  Style  of  Milton, 
44  1763,”  i2mo.  16.  In  1757  he  publifhed  44  Verfions 
44  of  two  of  Hervey’s  Meditations,”  in  Blank  Verfe.  And 
in  1764.  the  whole  of  them  were  printed  in  2  vols.  1  2mo, 
infcribed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Onflow,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Parker,  and  Lady  Juliana  Penn.  Mr.  Nichols  alfo 
fuppofes,  that  Dr.  Newcomb  was  the  author  of  44  A  Sup- 
44  plement  to  a  late  excellent  Poem,  intituled,  Are  thefe 
44  things  Jo?  1740  an(I  of  cc  Pre-exifterice  and  Tranfmi- 
44  gration,  or  the  new  Metamorphofis ;  a  Philofophical  Ef- 
44  fay  on  the  Nature  and  Progrefs  of  the  Soul  ;  a  Poem, 
44  fomething  between  a  Panegyric  and  a  Satire,  174.3.” 

NEWTON  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  mathemati¬ 
cian,  was  bom  at  Oundle  in  Northatnptonlhire,  1622.  Af¬ 
ter  a  proper  foundation  at  fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  St.  Edmund’s  Hall,  in 
1637.  t00^  t^ie  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1641  ;  and 

the  year  following  was  created  maffer,  among  feveral  gen¬ 
tlemen  that  belonged  to  the  king  and  court,  then  refid  in  2; 
in  the  univerfity.  At  which  time  his  genius  being  inclined 
to  aftronomy  and  the  mathematics,  he  applied  himfelf  dili¬ 
gently  to  thofe  fciences,  and  made  a  great  proficiency  in 
them,  which  he  found  of  fervice  during  the  times  of  the 
lifurpation.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  reaped 
the  fruits  of  his  loyalty  :  being  created  dodlor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford,  Sept.  1661,  he  was  made  one  of  the  king’s  chap¬ 
lains,  and  redlor  of  Rofs  in  Herefordlhire,  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  John  Toombes,  ejected  for  non-conformity.  He  held 
this  living  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Rofs  on  Chriff- 
mas  day  1678.  Mr.  Wood  gives  him  the  character  of  a  ca¬ 
pricious  and  humourfome  perfon  :  however  that  be,  his 
writings  are  fuflicient  monuments  of  his  genius  and  fkill  in 
the  mathematics  [a]. 


[a]  Thefe  are,  i.  “  Aftro^omia 
tl  Britannica,  &c.  in  three  parts, 
“  1656,”  in  430.  2.  “  Help  to  cal- 

“  culation ;  with  tables  of  declina- 
“  tion,  afcenfion,  &c.  1657,”  4to. 
3.  u  Trigonometria  Britannica,  in  two 
“  books,  1658,”  foh'o  j  one  competed 
by  our  author,  and  the  other  tranllated 
from  the  Latin  of  Henry  Gellibrand. 
•  4.  Chiliades  centum  logarithmo- 
“  rum,'’  printed  with,  5.  u  Gecme- 


“  trical  trigonometry,  1659.*’  6. 

“  Mathematical  elements,  three  parts, 
1660.’’  4to.  7.  “  A  perpetual 
‘‘  diary,  or  almanac,  1662.”  8.  u  De- 
<£  fcription  of  the  ufe  of  the  carpen- 
ter’s  rule,  1667.”  9.  “  Epheme- 

*l  rides,  {hewing  the  intereft  and  rate 
“  of  money  at  fix-  per  cent.  &c.  1667.” 
10.  <f  Chiliades  centum  logarithmorum 
“  Sc  tabula  partium  proportionalium, 
u  1667.”  xi.  u  The  rule  of  intereft, 
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**  or  the  cafe  of  decimal  fractions,  &c.  “  arithmetic  in  whole  mimbersj  ar*^ 

“  part  II.  1668.”  8vo.  12.  “  School-  “  fractions  vulgar  and  decimal,  1671,’* 
*£  pafhme  for  young  children,  &c.  8vo.  16.  “  The  Englifh  academy, 
u  j 669.”  8vo.  13.  <(  Art  of  prac-  te  1677,”  8vo.  17.  “  Cofmogra- 
“  tical  gauging,  &c.  1669.”  14.  ic  phy.”  18.  c<  Introduction  to  aftro- 

lu  Introduction  lo  the  art  of  rhetoric,  nomy.”  19.  ti  Introduction  to 
“  j 67 1."  15.  “  The  art  of  natural  “  geography,  1678,”  8vo. 

NEWTON  (Sir  Isaac))  a  moft  celebrated  Englifli 
philofopher  and  mathematician,  and  one  of  the  greateft  ge- 
niufes  that  ever  .appeared  in  the  world,  was  defcended  of  an 
ancient  family, --which  had  been  fettled  above  three  centuries 
upon  the  manor  of  Woolflrope  in  Lincoln  fit  ire,  where  this  pro¬ 
digy  was  born,  on  Chriftmas  day  1642;  He  loft  his  father  in 
his  infancy;  fo  that  the  care  of  his  education  fell  to  his  mo¬ 
ther  [a],  who,  being  a  woman  of  excellent  fenfe,  though 
fhe  married  again  foon  after  his  father’s  death,  did  not  ne- 
gledl  her  fon  by  him.  At  twelve  years  of  age  fhe  put  him  to 
the  grammar-fchool  at  Grantham,  in  the  fame  county  ;  and, 
after  fome  years  fpent  there,  took  him  home;  with  the  view 
of  introducing  him  into  country  buflnefs,  that  he  might 
fooner  be  able  to  manage  his  own  eftate  himfelf.  But  find¬ 
ing  him  flick  clofe  to  his  books,  without  any  turn  to  bufi- 
nefs,  file  refolved  not  to  crofs  his  inclination,  and  fent  him 
back  to  Grantham,  where  he  ftaved  till  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when  be  removed  to  Trinity  college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1660.  He  had  not  been  long  at  the  univerfity, 
when  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  mathematics,  wherein 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Ifaac  Barrow,  then  fellow  of  his  col¬ 
lege,  was  very  eminent. 

In  this  ftudy  he  fet  out  in  the  ufual  method,  and  firft  took 
up  Euclid  ;  but  that  author  was  foon  difmilTed  ;  he  feemed 
to  him  too  plain  and  fimple,  and  unworthy  of  fpending  his 
time  thereon.  He  underftood  the  feveral  demonftrations  at 
the  firft  reading,  and  a  caft  of  his  eye  upon  the  contents  of 
•the  theorems  was  fufficient  to  make  him  mailer  of  them  [b]  ; 
and,  as  the  analytical  method  of  Des  Cartes  was  then  mod 
in  vogue,  he  particularly  applied  himfelf  to  that  method, 
perufed  the  books  written  therein,  and  made  feveral  improve¬ 
ments,  which  he  inferted  in  marginal  notes  as  he  went  along. 
Thus  he  was  employed  in  1663  ;  and  the  following  year  he 
opened  a  way  into  his  new  method  of  infinite  feries  and 
fluxions.  The  fame  year  1664,  he  took  the  degree  of  bache¬ 
lor  of  arts  [c].  In  the  mean  time,  he  obferved  the  greateft 

[a]  Her  maiden  name  was  Hannah  [e]  His  e’oge  by  Fontenelle. 
Ayfcough,  who  was  alio  defcended  from  [cj  From  the  college  regiiler,  and 
an  ancient  family  of  worth.  that  of  the  univerhty. 
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mathematical  wits  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  of  improving  tele- 
fcopes,  by  grinding  glafles  into  one  of  the  figures  made  by 
the  three  feCtions  of  a  cone,  upon  the  principle  then  gene¬ 
rally  entertained,  that  light  was  homogeneous.  Some  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  drew  him  about  this  time  into  Lincolnfhire,  for 
a  fhort  fpace  ;  but  he  was  no  fooner  got  back  to  the  col¬ 
lege,  than  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  grinding  of  optic  glafles, 
of  other  figures  than  fpherical,  having  no  diffrufl  as  yet  of 
the  homogeneous  nature  of  light ;  but  not  hitting  prefently 
upon  any  thing  in  this  attempt  which  fucceeded  to  his 
mind,  he  procured  a  glafs  prifm,  in  order  to  try  the  cele¬ 
brated  phenomena  of  colours,  difcovered  by  Grimaldi  not 
long  before.  He  was  much  pleafed  at  firft  wdth  the  vivid 
brightnefs 'of  the  colours  produced  by  this  experiment  ;  but 
after  a  while,  applying  himfelf  to  confider  them  in  a  philofo- 
phical  way,  with  that  circumfpeCtion  which  was  natural  to 
him,  he  became  immediately  furprifed  to  fee  them  in  an  ob¬ 
long  form,  which,  according  to  the  received  rule  of  refrac¬ 
tions,  ought  to  be  circular.  At  firff,  he  thought  the  irre¬ 
gularity  might  poffibly  be  no  more  than  accidental  ;  but  this 
was  what  he  could  not  leave  without  further  enquiry  :  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  foon  invented  an  infallible  method  of  deciding 
the  queffipn,  and  the  refult  was,  his  44  New  Theory  of 
u  Light  and  Colours  [d].”  , 

However,  the  theory  alone,  unexpected  and  furprifing  as 
it  was,  did  not  fatisfy  him  ;  he  rather  confidered  the  proper 
ufe  that  might  be  made  of  it  for  improving  telefcopes,  which 
was  his  firft  defign.  To  this  end,  having  now  difcovered 
that  light  was  not  homogeneous,  but  an  heterogeneous  mix¬ 
ture  of  differently  refrangible  rays,  he  computed  the  errors 
arifing  from  this  different  refrangibility  ;  and,  finding  them 
to  exceed  fome  hundreds  of  times  thofe  occafioned  by  the 
circular  figure  of  the  glafles,  he  threw  afide  his  glafs  works, 
and  took  reflections  into  confideration.  Fie  was  now  fen- 
fible  that  optical  inflruments  might  be  brought  to  any  degree 
of  perfection  defired,  in  cafe  there  could  be  found  a  reflecting 
fubftance  which  would  polifh  as  finely  as  glafs,  and  refieCt  as 
much  light  as  glafs  tranfmits,  and  the  art  of  giving  it  a  pa¬ 
rabolical  figure  be  alfo  attained  :  but  thefe  feemed  to  him 
very  great  difficulties  ;  nay,  healmoff  thought  them  infuper- 
able,  when  he  further  confidered,  that  every  irregularity  in  a 
reflecting  fuperficies  makes  the  rays  flray  five  or  fix  times 
more  from  their  due  courfe,  than  the  like  irregularities  in 
a  refraCting  one. 


[c]  PbilofoDh,  Xranf.  No.  8c,  S;. 
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Amidft  thefe  thoughts,  he  was  forced  from  Cambridge,  in 
1665,  by  the  plague;  and  it  was  more  than  two  years  be¬ 
fore  he  made  any  further  progrefs  therein.  However,  he  was 
far  from  palling  the  time  idly  in  the  country ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  here,  at  this  time,  that  he  firft  ftarted  the 
hint  that  gave  rife  to  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  which  is 
the  main  fubjedt  of  his  cc  Principia,”  He  was  fitting  alone 
in  a  garden,  when  fome  apples  falling  from  a  tree,  led 
his  thoughts  upon  the  fubjeft  of  gravity  ;  and,  refledting  on 
the  power  of  that  principle,  he  began  to  confider,  that,  as 
this  power  is  not  found  to  be  fenfibly  diminifhed  at  the  re- 
moteft  diftance  from  the  center  of  the  earth  to  which  we  cari 
rife,  neither  at  the  tops  of  the  loftieft  buildings,  nor  on  the 
fummits  of  the  higheft  mountains,  it  appeared  to  him  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  this  power  muft  extend  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  is  ufually  thought.  u  Why  not  as  high  as  the 

moon  faid  he  to  himfelf ;  66  and  if  fo,  her  motion  muft 
46  be  influenced  by  it ;  perhaps  fhe  is  retained  in  her  orbit 
44  thereby  :  however,  though  the  power  of  gravity  is  not 
44  fenfibly  weakened  in  the  little  change  of  diftance  at  which 
44  we  can  place  ourfelves  from  the  center  of  the  earth, 
44  yet  it  is  very  poffible  that,  as  high  as  the  moon,  this 
44  power  may  differ  in  ftrength  much  from  what  it 
44  is  here.”  To  make  an  eftimate  what  might  be  the  de¬ 
gree  of  this  diminution,  he  confidered  with  himfelf,  that,  if  the 
moon  be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  the  force  of  gravity,  no  doubt 
the  primary  planets  are  carried  about  the  fun  by  the  like  power  $ 
and,  by  comparing  the  periods  of  the  feveral  planets  with  their 
diftances  from  the  fun,  he  found,  that,  if  any  power  like 
gravity  held  them  in  their  courfes,  its  ftrength  muft  decreafe 
in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  increafe  of  diftance.  This 
he  concluded,  by  fuppofing  them  to  move  in  perfect  circles,' 
concentric  to  the  fun,  from  which  the  orbits  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  them  do  not  much  differ.-  Suppofing,  there¬ 
fore,  the  power  of  gravity,  when  extended  to  the  moon,  to 
decreafe  in  the  fame  manner,  he  computed  whether  that 
force  would  be  fufHcient  to  keep  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 

In  this  computation,  being  abfent  from  books,  he  took 
the  common  eftimate  in  ufe  among  the  geographers  and  our 
feamen,  before  Norwood  had  mcafured  the  earth,  that  fixty 
Englifh  miles  complete  one  degree  of  latitude  ;  butT~  as  that 
is  a  very  faulty  fuppofition,  each  degree  containing  about 
fixty-nine  and  a  half  of  our  Englifh  miles,  his  computation 
upon  it  did  not  make  the  power  of  gravity,  decreafing  in  a 
duplicate  proportion  to  the  diftance,  anfwerable  to  the' 
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power  which  retained  the  moon  in  her  orbit :  whence  he 
concluded,  that  fome  other  caufe  mu  ft  at  leaft  join  with  the 
adtion  of  the  power  of  gravity  on  the  moon.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  he  laid  afide,  for  that  time,  any  further  thoughts  upon 
the  matter  [eJ. 

Nor  did  he  refume  it  on  his  return  to  Cambridge,  which 
was  fhortly  after  ;  for,  in  1667,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his 
college,  and  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  [f].  The 
truth  is,  his  thoughts  were  now  engaged  upon  his  newiy-pro- 
jedfed  reflecting  telefcope,  of  which  he  made  a  final!  inftru- 
ment,  with  an  objeCt-metal  fpherically  concave.  It  was  but 
a  rude  eflay,  chiefly  defective  in  the  want  of  a  good  polifit 
for  the  metal  [g]  This  therefore  he  fet  himfelf  to  find  out  $ 

When  Dr.  "Barrow  refigning  the  mathematical  chair  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  him,  Nov.  1669  [h],  the  bufmeis  of  that  poll  in¬ 
terrupted  for  a  while  his  attention  to  the  telefcope  :  howe¬ 
ver,  as  his  thoughts  had  been  for  fome  time  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  upon  optics,  he  made  his  difcoveries  in  that  fcience 
the  fubjeCf  of  his  lectures,  for  the  three  firft  years  after  he 
was  appointed  mathematical  profefTor :  he  had  not  finifhed 
them,  when  He  was  eleCted  a  fellow  of  the  Rojal  Society^ 

Jan.  1671-2  [i]  :  and,  having  now  brought  his  “  Theory 

of  Light^  and  Colours”  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection^ 
he  communicated  it  to  that  fociety  firft:,  to  have  their  judge¬ 
ment  upon  it;  and  it  was  afterwards  publifhed  in  their 
iC  TfanfaCtions”  of  Feb.  id,  1672.  This  publication  oc- 
cafioned  a  difpute  upon  the  truth  of  it,  which  gave  him 
fo  much  uneafinefs,  that  he  refolved  to  publifh  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  for  a  while  upon  the  fubjeCt ;  and  in  that  refolution 
laid  up  his  <c  Optical  Ledtures,”  notwithftanding he  had  pre¬ 
pared  them  for  the  pfefs  5  and  the  “  Arialyfis  by  infinite  Se- 
“  lies,”  which  he  defigned  to  fubjoin  thereto,  unhappily 
for  the  world,  underwent  the  fame  fate,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon. 

In  this  temper  he  refumed  his  telefcope  ;  arid  obferving 
that  there  was  no  abfolute  neceffity  for  the  parabolic  figure 
of  the  glafles,  fince,  if  metals  could  be  ground  truly  fpheri- 
cal,  they  would  be  able  to  beat  as  great  apertures  as  men 

[e]  Preface  to  Mr.  Pemberton’s  [g]  This  inftrumcnt  is  now  in  the 

Review,  &c.  Mr.  Whifton  fays,  poUellion  of  the  Royal  Society, 

he  told  him^  that  he  thought  Des  [a]  The  fame  year  he  wrote  a  let® 

Cartes’s  vortices  might  concur  with  ter  to  Francis  Afton,  Efq;  containing 

the  motion  of  gravity.  Whillon’s  Me-  advice  for  his  travels  •  a  copy  of  which, 
tnoirs,  &c.  p.  33.  is  inferted  in  the  General  DidHonary. 

[r]  From  the  regifters  of  the  uni-  [1]  Birch’s  Hiftoty  of  the  Royal 
?erhty  and  the  college,  .  Society, 
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could  give  a  polifh  to,  he  completed  another  inflrument  of 
the  fame  kind.  This  anfwering  the  purpofe  fo  well,  as, 
though  only  half  a  foot  in  length,  to  fhew  the  planet  Jupiter 
diftindtTy  round,  and  alfo  his  four  fatellites,  and  Venus 
Horned,  he  fent  it  to  the  Royal  Society,  at  their  requeft,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  defcription  of  it,  with  further  particulars  ;  and 
it  was  publilhed  in  the  tc  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions”  for 
March  1672.  Several  attempts  were  alfo  made  by  that 
Society  to  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  but,  for  want  of  a  pro¬ 
per  compofition  of  metal,  and  a  good  polifh,  nothing  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  the  invention  lay  dormant,  till  Hadley  made  his 
Newtonian  telefcope  in  1723  [k].  At  the  requefl  of  Leib¬ 
nitz,  in  1676,  he  explained  his  invention  of  infinite  fe- 
ries,.  and  took  notice  how  far  he  had  improved  it  by  his  me¬ 
thod  of  fluxions,  which,  however,  he  dill  concealed,  and 
particularly  on  this  occafion,  by  a  tranfpofition  of  the  letters 
that  make  up  the  two  fundamental  propofitions  of  it,  into  am 
alphabetical  order  [l].  In  the  winter  between  this  year  and 
the  next,  1677,  he  found  the  grand  propofition,  that,  by  a 
centripetal  force  aCling  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,  a  planet  muff  revolve  in  an  ellipfis,  about  the  center  of 
force  placed  in  the  lower  focus  of  the  ellipfis,  and  with  a  ra¬ 
dius  drawn  to  that  center,  defcribe  areas  proportional  to  the 
times  [mJ.  In  1680,  he  made  feveral  agronomical  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  comet  that  then  appeared,  which,  for  fome 
confiderable  time,  he  took  not  to  be  one  and  the  fame,  but 
two  different  comets  [n]. 

He  was  dill  under  this  miifake,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  Hooke,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  line  defcribed  by  a 
falling  body,  fuppofed  to  be  moved  circularly  by  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  perpendicularly  by  the  power  of 
gravity.  This  letter  put  him  upon  enquiring  anew  what  was 
the  real  figure  in  which  fuch  a  body  moved  j  and  that  en¬ 
quiry,  convincing  him  of  another  miftake  which  he  had  be¬ 
fore  fallen,  into  concerning  that  figure  [o],  put  him  upon 
refuming  his  former  thoughts  concerning  the  moon  ;  and 
Picart  having  not  long  before,  viz.  in  1679,  meafured  a  de¬ 
gree  of  the  earth  with  fufficient  accuracy,  by  ufing  his  mea- 
fures,  that  planet  appeared  to  be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  the 
foie  power  of  gravity ;  and,  confequently,  that  this  power 

[k]  Gregory’s  Dioptrics,  by  De-  the  relation  of  William  Jones,  Efq^ 
faguliers,  in  the  appendix,  edit.  1737.  [n]  See  feveral  letters  that  parted 

ft]  Thefe  letters  are  inferted  in  the  between  him  and  Mr.  Flamfted  on  this 
11  Commerdum  epiftoiicum  Johan,  fubjeft,  in  the  General  Dift. 

Coilins,  Sec.  1712.”  [0]  Eiog.  Britan,  in  his  article,  and 

(m]  Geaeral  Dictionary,  from  that  of  Hooke. 
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decreases  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  diflance,  as  he 
had  formerly  conjectured.  Upon  this  principle,  he  found 
the  line  defcribed  by  a  falling  body  to  be  an  ellipfis,  of  which 
the  center  of  the  earth  is  one  focus.  And  finding  by  this 
means,  that  the  primary  planets  really  moved  in  fuch  orbits 
as  Kepler  had  fuppofed,  he  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  fee  that  i 
this  enquiry,  which  he  had  undertaken  at  firfi  out  of  meer 
curiofity,  could  be  applied  to  the  greatefl  purpofes  [p]. 
Hereupon  he  drew  up  near  a  dozen  propofitions,  relating  to 
the  motion  of  the  primary  planets  round  the  fun,  which  were 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  latter  end  of  1683. 
This  coming  to  be  known  to  Dr.  Halley,  that  gentleman, 
who  had  attempted  the  demonflration  in  vain,  applied,  in 
Auguft  1684,  to  Newton  :  who  allured  him  that  he  had  ab- 
folutely  completed  the  thing.  This  was  alfo  regiflered  in 
the  books  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  at  whofe  earned:  folicita- 
dons  he  finifhed  the  work,  which  came  out  in  4to,  about 
Midfummer  1687,  under  the  title  of,  “  Philofophiae  naturalis 
principia  mathematica,”  containing,  in  the  third  book, 
the  cometic  agronomy,  which  had  been  lately  difcovered  by 
him,  and  now  made  its  firfi  appearance  in  the  world  [qJ„ 

This  work,  however,  in  which  our  author  has  built  .a  new 
fyflem  of  natural  philofophy  upon  the  moll  fublime  geometry, 
did  not  meet  at  firfi  with  all  the  applaufe  it  deferved,  and 
was  one  day  to  receive.  Two  realons  concurred  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  efFedl  ;  Des  Cartes  had  then  got  full  pofiefiion  of 
the  world.  His  philofophy  was  indeed  the  creature  of  a  fine 
imagination,  gaily  drefied  out  :  he  had  given  her  likewife 
fome  of  Nature’s  fine  features,  and  painted  the  refl  to  afeem- 
ing  likenefs  of  her.  On  the  other  hand,  Newton  had,  with 
an  unparalleled  penetration,  and  flrength  of  brain,  purftied 
Nature  up  to  her  mod  fecret  abode,  and  was  intent  to  de- 
monflrate  her  refidence  to  others,  rather  than  anxious  to  de- 
fcribe  particularly  the  way  by  which  he  arrived  at  it  himfelf : 
he  finifhed  his  piece  in  that  elegant  concifenefs,  which  had 
juflly  gained  the  ancients  an  univerfal  cfleem.  In  truth,  the 
confequences  flow  with  fuch  rapidity  from  the  principles,  that 
the  reader  is  often  left  to  fupply  a  long  chain  of  reafoning  to 
conned!  them ;  therefore  it  required  fome  time  before  the 
world  could  underfland  it.  The  befl  mathematicians  were 
.obliged  to  fludy  it  with  care,  before  they  could  make  them- 

felves  mailers  of  it;  and  thofe  of  a  lower  rank  durfl  not 

\  *  0 

[p]  Pemberton’s  Review,  as  be-  this  work,  ?nd  in  the  i(  Biograph  a 
fore.  “  Britannica.’* 

IH  See  Dr.  Halley’s  article  in 
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ycnture  \ipon  it,  till  encouraged  by  the  teftimonies  of  thq 
moft  learned.  But  at  laid,  when  its  worth  came  to  be  diffi¬ 
dently  known,  the  approbation  which  had  been  fo  fiowly 
gained,  became  univerfal,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
from  all  quarters,  but  one  general  fhout  of  admiration. 

Does  Mr.  Newton  eat,  drink,  or  deep  like  other  men?” 
fays  the  marquis  de  l’Hofpital,  one  of  the  greateft  mathema¬ 
ticians  of  the  age,  to  the  Englifh  who  vifited  him.  <c  I  re- 
*c  prefent  him  to  myfelf  as  a  celeftial  genius  intirely  difen- 
*c  gaged  from  matter  [r].” 

In  the  height  of  thefe  profound  philofophical  refcarches, 
juft  before  his  *c  Principia”  went  to  the  prefs  in  1686,  the 
privileges  of  the  univerfity  being  attacked  by  James  IT* 
our  author  appeared  among  the  moft  hearty  defenders,  and 
was  on  that  occafion  appointed  one  of  their  delegates  to  the 
high-commiffion  court  [s].  He  was  alfo  chofen  qneof  their 
members  for  the  Convention  Parliament  in  1688,  in  which 
he  fat  till  it  was  diiTolved  [t\  Our  author’s  merit  was  well 
known  to  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax, 
who  was  bred  at  the  fame  college  [u]  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he 
undertook  the  great  work  of  recoining  the  money,  he  fixed 
his  eye  upon  Newton  for  an  affiftant  in  it ;  and  accordingly, 
in  1696,  he  was  made  warden  of  the  Mint,  in  which  em¬ 
ployment  he  did  very  fignal  fervice  to  the  nation.  Three 
years  after  he  was  promoted  to  be  mafter  of  that  office,  a 
place  worth  12  or  15Q0I.  per  annum,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  Upon  this  promotion,  he  appointed  Mr.  Whifton, 
then  mafter  of  arts,  of  Clare-hall,  his  deputy  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical  profeftorftiip  at  Cambridge,  giving  him  the  fulj 
profits  of  the  place,  which  too  he  procured  for  him  in 
1703  [wj.  The  fame  year  our  author  was  chofen  prefident 
of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  chair  he  fat  for  twenty-five 
years,  till  the  day  of  his  death  5  and  he  had  been  chofen  a 


[R]  Fontenelle’s  Floge.  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Letters  concerning  the  Eng- 
Lib  nation,  No.  24,  and  preface  to 
“  Recueil  de  divers  pieces  fur  la  philo* 
**  fopbie.  Amfierd.  1720.*’ 

[s]  They  made'fuch  a  defence,  that 
James  thought  proper  to  drop  the  affair. 
Burnet’s  Hiftorv,  vol.  i.  See  alfo 
Biographia  Rritannica,  under  our 
author’s'  article. 

[t]  Willis's  Notitia  Parliament, 
hut  he  was  not  chofen  again  in  1701, 
as  is  faid  in  the  General  Didiionary. 

Sec  his  article  in  Biographia 


Britannica,  where  it  appears,  that 
Newton  entered  heartily  into  a  defign, 
encouraged  by  his  friend,  of  intro¬ 
ducing  experimental  philofophy  to  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  j  and  we  /ball 
here  obferve,  that  he  read  private  lec¬ 
tures  in  geometry  at  his  own  chambers, 
to'  members  of  his  own  and  other  col¬ 
leges.  See  Life  of  Iylr,  Wharton, 
prefixed  to  his  Sermons,  where  th^r 
gentleman  is  faid  to  have  attended  thofc 
le&ures. 

[w]  Whiflon’a  Memoirs,  2cc» 
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member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  in  1699* 
as  foon  as  the  new  regulation  was  made  for  admitting 
foreigners  into  that  fociety. 

Ever  fince  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  light,  and  the  production  of  colours  ariftng  thence,  he  had 
employed  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  bringing  the  experiment* 
upon  which  the  theory  is  founded,  to  a  degree  of  exaCtnefs 
that  might  fatisfy  himfelf.  The  truth  is,  this  feems  to  have 
been  his  favourite  invention ;  thirty  years  he  had  fpent  in 
this  arduous  talk,  before  he  publifhed  it  in  1704.  In  infinite 
feries  and  fluxions,  and  in  the  power  and  rule  of  gravity  in 
preferving  the  folar  fyftem,  there  had  been  fome,  though 
diftant  hints,  given  by  others  before  him  [x]  ;  whereas  in 
diffeCting'a  ray  of  light  into  its  primary  conftituent  particles, 
which  then  admitted  of  no  further  reparation  5  in  the  dif¬ 
covery  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  thefe  particles  thus 
feparated ;  and  that  thefe  conftituent  rays  had  each  its  own 
peculiar  colour  inherent  in  it ;  that  rays  falling  in  the  fame 
angle  of  incidence  have  alternate  fits  of  reflection  and  re- 
fraCtion  ;  that  bodies  are  rendered  tranfparent  by  the  minute  - 
nefs  of  their  pores,  and  become  opaque  by  having  them 
large  ;  and  that  the  moft  tranfparent  body,  by  having  a  great 
thinnefs,  will  become  lefs  pervious  to  the  light :  in  all  thefe, 
which  made  up  his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours,  he  was 
abfolutely  and  entirely  the  firft  (tarter  ;  and,  as  the  fubjeCt  is 
of  the  molt  fubtle  and  delicate  nature,  he  thought  it  neceflary 
to  be  himfelf  the  laft  finifher  of  it. 

In  reality  the  affair  that  chiefly  employed  his  refearches 
for  fo  many  years,  was  far  from  being  confined  to  the  fubjeCt 
of  light  alone  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  that  we  know  of  natu¬ 
ral  bodies,  feemed  to  be  comprehended  in  it ;  he  had  found 
out,  that  there  was  a  natural  aCtion  at  a  diftance  between 
light  and  other  bodies,  by  which  both  the  reflections  and 
refraCtions,  as  well  as  inflections,  of  the  former  were  con- 
ftantly  produced  ;  to  afcertain .  the  force  and  extent  of  this 
principle  of  aCtion  was  what  had  all  along  engaged  his 
thoughts,  and  what  after  all,  by  its  extreme  fubtlety,  efcaped 
his  moft  penetrating  fpirit.  However,  though  he  has  not 
made  fo  full  a  difcovery  of  this  principle,  which  direCts  the 
courfe  of  light,  as  he  has  in  relation  to  the  power  by  which 
the  planets  are  kept  in  their  courfes ;  yet  he  gave  the  belt 
direChons  poflible  for  fuch  as  flhould  be  difpofed  to  carry  on 
the  work,  and  furnifhed  matter  abundantly  enough  to  ani- 


[x]  Viz,  by  Fermat  and  lord  Napier. 
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mate  them  to  the  purfuit.  He  has  indeed  hereby  opened  a 
way  of  palling  from  optics  to  an  entire  fyftem  of  phyfics  ; 
and,  if  we  only  look  upon  his  queries  as  containing  the  hif- 
tory  of  a  great  man’s  firft  thoughts,  even  in  that  view  they 
muft  be  always  entertaining  and  curious  [y]. 

This  fame  year,  and  in  the  fame  book  with  his  optics,  he 
publifhed,  for  the  firfltime,  his  method  of  fluxions.  It  has 
been  already  obferved,  that  thefe  two  inventions  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  public  fo  long  before  as  1672  ;  but  were  laid 
by  then,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  engaged  on  that  ac¬ 
count  in  a  difpute  about  them.  And  it  is  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable,  that  even  now  this  lafr  piece  proved  the  occafion 
of  another  difpute,  which  held  many  years.  Ever  fince 
1684,  Leibnitz  had  been  artfully  working  the  world  into  an 
opinion,  that  he  firft  invented  this  method  ;  Sir  Ifaac  faw 
his  defign  from  the  beginning,  and  upon  that  account  had 
fufflciently  obviated  it  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  “  Principia” 
in  1687  [z]  :  and  with  the  fame  view,  when  he  now  pub¬ 
lifhed  that  method,  he  took  occafion  to  acquaint  the  world, 
that  he  invented  it  in  the  years  1665  and  1666.  In  the 
A£!a  eruditorum”  of  Leipfic,  where  an  account  is  given 
of  this  book,  the  author  afcribed  the  invention  to  Leibnitz, 
intimating,  that  Newton  borrowed  it  from  him.  Keill, 
aftronomical  profeflor  at  Oxford,  undertook  Sir  Ifaac’s  de¬ 
fence,  and  for  proof  referred  to  the  papers  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  who  thereupon  publifhed  a  further  defence  in  1712 
[aa].  In  the  interim  the  honour  of  knighthood  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  in  1705  [be]  by  queen  Anne,  in  confi- 
deration  of  his  great  merit :  and,  in  1714,  he  was  applied  to 
by  thehoufe  of  commons  for  his  opinion  upon  a  new  method 
of  difcovering  the  longitude  at  fea  by  flgnals,  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  houfe  by  Ditton  and  Whifton,  in  order 
to  procure  their  encouragement;  but  the  petition  was  thrown 
aficle  upon  reading  Sir  Ifaac’s  paper  delivered  to  the  committee 
June  2d  this  year  [cc]. 

The  following  year,  1715,  Leibnitz,  in  the  view  of 
bringing  the  world  more  eafily  into  the  belief  that  Sir  Ifaac 
had  taken  the  method  of  fluxions  from  his  “  Differential 
“  method,”  attempted  to  foil  his  mathematical  (kill  by  the  fa¬ 
ir  y]  Pemberton’s  R eview.  il  &c.”  as  before,  Svo.  See  alfo  the 

[zj  Viz.  In  the  Scholium  to  the  article  of  John  Keill. 
fecond  Lemma  of  the  fecond  book  of  |bb]  General  Di£honary. 
his  “  Principia,”  firft  edition.  [cc]  See  “  Journal”  of  that  houfe. 

[aa]  U nder  the  title  of  “  Commer-  Upon  this  occafion  a  very  curious  epi— 
cium  Epillolicum  Johan,  Collin?,  taph  was  made  by  the  merry  dean  Swift. 
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mous  problem  of  the  trajectories,  which  he  therefore  propofed 
to  the  Englifh  by  way  of  challenge  ;  but  thefolution  of  this, 
though  the  moft  difficult  propofition  his  wit  was  able  to  de- 
vife,  and  what  might  pafs  for  an  arduous  affair  to  any  other, 
yet  was  hardly  any  more  than  an  amufement  to  our  ethereal 
genius  :  he  received  the  problem  at  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Mint ;  and,  though 
extremely  fatigued  with  bufinefs,  yet  flniflied  the  folution  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  bed  [dd], 

As  Leibnitz  was  privy-counfellor  of  juftice  to  the  elector 
of  Hanover,  fo  when  that  prince  was  raifed  to  the  Britifli 
throne,  Sir  Ifaac  came  more  under  the  notice  of  the  court ; 
and  it  was  for  the  immediate  fatisfadlion  of  George  I.  that 
he  was  prevailed  with  to  put  the  laft  hand  to  the  difpute  about 
the  invention  of  fluxions.  In  this  court  Caroline  princefs  of 
Wales,  afterwards  queen-confort  to  George  II.  happened 
to  have  a  curiofity  for  philofophical  enquiries  ;  no  fooner, 
therefore,  was  fhe  informed  of  our  author’s  attachment  to 
the  houfe  of  Hanover,  than  fhe  engaged  his  converfation, 
which  prefently  endeared  him  to  her.  Here  fhe  found  in 
every  difficulty  that  full  fatisfadfion,  which  fhe  had  in  vain 
fought  for  elfewhere  ;  and  her  highnefs  was  frequently  heard 
to  declare  publicly,  that  fire  thought  herfelf  happy  in  coming 
into  the  world  at  a  jundfure  of  time,  which  put  it  in  her 
power  to  converfe  with  him.  It  was  at  this  princefs’s  foli- 
citation,  that  he  drew  up  an  abftradf  of  his  chronology  ;  a 
copy  of  which  was  at  her  requefl  communicated,  about  1718, 
to  fignior  Conti,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  then  in  England, 
upon  a  promife  to  keep  it  fecret.  Notwithftanding  this  pro- 
mife,  the  abbe,  who  while  here  had  alfo  afFedfed  to  fhew  a 
particular  friendfhip  for  Newton,  though  privately  betraying 
him  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power  to  Leibnitz,  was  no  fooner 
got  crofs  the  water  into  France,  than  he  difperfed  copies  of 
it,  procured  an  antiquary  to  tranflate  it  into  French,  and 
moreover  to  write  a  confutation  of  it.  This,  being  printed 
at  Paris  in  1725,  was  delivered  as  a  prefent  from  the  book- 
feller  that  printed  it  to  our  author,  in  order  to  obtain,  as  was 
laid,  his  confent  to  the  publication;  but,  though  he  ex- 
prefsly  denied  fuch  confent,  yet  the  whole  was  publifhed  the 
fame  year.  Hereupon  Sir  Ifaac  found  it  neceflaryto  pubtifh 
a  defence  of  himfelf,  which  was  inferted  in  the  Philofo- 

phical  Tranfadtions.”  Thus  he  who  had  fo  much  all  his  NT0.  3 Sg. 

[dd]  Fontenelle's  Eioge  ;  it  is  true  Leibnitz's  friends  objefted  to  the 
folution.  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhewed  their  envy  and  their  impatience. 
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lifelong  been  ftudious  to  avoid  difputes,  was  unavoidably  all 
his  life  long,  in  a  manner,  involved  in  difputes;  which  was 
evidently  the  efFedl  of  his  fuperior  merit  [ee].  Nor  did  this 
laft  end  even  with  his  death  [ff],  which  happened  the  fol¬ 
lowing  yea**. 

Some  time  before  this,  in  his  8oth  year,  he  was  feized 
with  an  incontinence  of  urine,  thought  to  proceed  from  the 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  judged  to  be  incurable  ;  however, 
by  the  help  of  a  ftridl  regimen  and  other  precautions,  which 
till  then  he  never  had  occafion  for,  he  procured  great  intervals 
of  eafe  during  the  five  remaining  years  of  his  life;  yet  he  was 
not  free  from  fome  fevere  paroxyfms,  which  even  forced  out 
large  drops  of  fweat  that  ran  down  his«face.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances  he  was  never  obferved  to  utter  the  leaft  complaint, 
nor  exprefs  the  leaft  impatience  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  a 
moment’s  eafe,  he  would  fmile  and  talk  with  his  ufual  cheer- 
fulnefs.  Pie  was  now  obliged  to  rely  upon  Mr.  Conduitt, 
who  had  married  his  niece  [gg],  for  the  difcharge  of  his 
office  in  the  Mint.  Saturday  morning,  March  1 8,  1726-7, 
he  read  the  news-papers,  and  difcourfed  a  long  time  with 
I>r.  Mead  his  phyfician,  having  then  the  perfect  ufe  of  all 
his  fenfes  and  his  underftanding  ;  but  that  night  he  entirely 
loft  them  all,  and,  not  recovering  them  afterwards,  died  on 
the  Monday  following,  March  20,  in  his  85th  year.  His 
corpfe  lay  in  ftate  in  the  Jerufalem-chamber,  and  on  the  28th 
was  conveyed  into  Weftminfter-abbey,  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  dukes  of  Montrofe  and  Roxburgh,  and  the  earls  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  Suftex,  and  Macclesfield  holding  up  the  pall.  He 
was  interred  near  the  entrance  into  the  choir  on  the  left 
hand,  where  a  ftately  monument  is  eredted  to  his  memory 
with  an  infcription  upon  it,  drawn  up  with  the  moft  con¬ 
summate  elegance  [hh]. 

■V  T  » 


[ii]  Ct - >Diram  qui  eontudit  Hydram 

u  Comperit  invidiam  lupremo  fine  domarl.'*  Vineit. 


£ff]  Sir  Ifaac’s  paper  was  repub- 
lifhed  in  172.6  at  Paris,  in  French, 
with  a  letter  of  the  abbe  Conti  in 
anfwer  to  it  ;  and  the  fame  year  fome 
differtations  were  printed  there  by  fa¬ 
ther  Soucict  againft  Sir  Ifaac’s  £*  Chro- 
4<  nological  index,”  an  anfwer  to  which 
was  inferted  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the 
Philosophical  Tranfatdions,”  No. 
397. 

[gg]  This  niece,  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Conduitt,  was  widow  of  col. 
Barton  5  fhe  was  a  diftinguifhed  beauty, 


and  as  fuch  is  celebrated  in  a  poem 
called,  “  The  Toafts,”  printed  among 
the  “  State  Poems.”  Mr.  Conduitt 
lucceeded  his  uncle  Sir  Ifaac  in  the 
Mint.  See  his  monument  in  Weft- 
minfter  abbey,  on  the  left-hand  near 
the  entrance  into  the  weft  door,  facing 
that  of  Sir  Ifaac. 

[hh]  A  large  premium  was  offered 
for  the  beft  infcription  upon  him  ;  ac¬ 
cordingly  one  was  compoled  by  Dr. 
Bentley,  and  another  by  Mr.  Pope, 
which  may  be  feen  in  his  works ;  but 

both, 
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His  chara&er  has  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Fontenelle  and 
Dr.  Pemberton,  the  fubftance  whereof  is  :  To  begin  with 
his  perfon  :  he  was  of  a  middling  ftature,  and  fomewhat  in- 


both  are  greatly  furpafled  by  that  which 
was  defervedly  pitched  upon,  and  is  as 
follows : 

H.  S.  E. 

|saacus  Newton,  Eques  Auratus, 
Qui  anion  vi  prope  divina 
Planetarum  motus,  figuras, 
Conretarum  femitas,  Oceanique  aeftus, 
Sua  mathefi  facem  praeferente, 
Primus  demonftravit. 

Radiorum  lucis  diflimilitudines, 
Colorumque  inde  nafcentiuin 
gjoprietates, 

Quas  nemo  antea  vel  fufpicatus  erat, 
perveftigavit. 

Naturae,  Antiquitatis,  S.  Scripturae, 
Sedulus,  fagax,  fidus  interpres, 

Dei  Opt.  Max.  majeftatem  philofophis 
‘  afleruit, 

Evangelii  fimplicitatem  moribus 
expreflit. 

$ibi  gratulentur  mortales,  tale  tantum- 
que  extitifle, 

humani  generis  dbcus. 

Natus  xxv  Decemb.  mdcxlii. 
Obiit.  xx.  Martii,  mdccxxvi. 

The  following  charadter  of  Sir  Is  a  a  c 
Newton,  an  honoured  member  and 
patron  of  the  Gentlemen’s  Society  at 
Spalding,  written,  as  fuppofed,  by  the 
rev.  and  learned  Dr.  Francis  Lockyer, 
dean  of  Peterborough,  was  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  rev.  and  learned  Mr  Neve, 
from  him,  Jan.  7,  1728 i  reduced  into 
an  epitaph,  and  transmitted  to  Roger 
Gale,  Efq;  by  their  Secretary,  1730J 
and  afterwards  given  to  the  Hon.  Sir 
Richard  Ellys,  bai  t,  a  member,  and  an 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Conduitt. 

M.  S. 

Incomparabilis  viri 
Domini  Isaaci  NewtonIj 
equitis  aurati, 

fui  faeculi  philofophorum  facile 
principis  j 

Qui  fummam  propter  probitatemmorum 
&  egregia  merita 
per  plures  annos  regiae  fuit 
rci  monetariae  Britan  praefedtus. 

Qb  fophiam  Soc.  Regia;  Londini 
Prcefidens  j 

ob  amorem  in  natale  folum  Lindt 
Colinenfe 

Soc.  Generofae  Spaldingiis  focius, 
ipHILOSOPlUAM  NaTUSAIEM 


fabellis  verborumquc  portentiu 
deformatam 

veris  clarifque  idaeis  inflruxit; 

per  orbes  inextricabiles 
vorticefque  infanos  errantem 
in  finibus  certis  conclufitj 
vacillantem  &  pedem  figere  nefciar^ 
in  firmiflimo  experimentorum 
fundamento  conftituit, 

Sc  in  aeiernum  flrabili vit  ; 
earn  denique  Theologiae  ancillanteift 
&  de  Atheifmo  triumphantem 
orbi  exhibuit. 

Humanae  fcientiae  limites  novit 
Quouique  progredi  datum  fit, 

&,  quod  magis, 
ubi  fiftendum. 

Hinc  uti  fe  fcire  non  fuperbiit, 
ita  nefcire  non  erubuit. 

Nullius  opinioni  mancipatufi, 
minime  omnium  fuse; 

Veri  indagator  &  arbiter  j 
Falfi  nihil  aut  intellediui  ejus  fraudens 
aut  voluntati  vim  facere  potuit  $ 
adeoillum  men;  folersanimufque  integer 
undique  tutum  pneflitere. 

Poft  longam  annorum  feriem 
in  dodtrina;  ftudiis  promovendis 
erroribufque  detegendis 
faeliciter  exadfam 
placide  tandem  emigravlt 
ad  veri  redtique  originem 
fontemque  perennem 
A.  S'.  H.  1727. 

The  following  epitaph  defigned  for 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
made  by  Mr.  Pope,  is  a  little  different 
from  that  in  Pope’s  Works  : 

♦  Isa  a  c  us  Nr.  wton  hie  jacet, 
Quern  immortalem  cceli  natura, 
tempus,  oftendunt. 

Mortalem  hocmarmor  fatetur. 

Nature  and  all  her  works  lay  hid  in 
night , 

God  faid,  Let  Newton  be,  and  all 
was  light. 

This  other  was  aferibed  to  Beaupre 
Bell,  who  transferred  it  to  his  ingenious 
friend.  J.  Jortin,  M.  A. 

Marmgr  hoc  aeternum  ftet 
facrum  honori  Magnae  Britannia? 
Quae  Ifaacum  Newtonum  (LincoU 
nienfem)  hie  fepukum 
orbi  dedifle  gloriatur. 
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dined  to  be  fat  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  His  countenance 
was  pleafing  and  venerable  at  the  fame  time,  efpecially  when 
he  took  off  his  peruke,  and  /hewed  his  white  hair,  which  was 
pretty  thick.  He  never  made  ufe  of  fpedacles,  and  loft  but 
one  tooth  during  his  whole  life.  But  Fontenelle  feems  to 
have  been  mifinformed,  when  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  a  very 
EpMolary  lively  and  piercing  eye,  as  was  remarked  by  bi/hop  Atter- 
Jence^vol'i  bury,  who  allures  us,  that  this  part  of  beauty  did  not  belong 
p.  i .So,  '  *  to.  our  author,  at  leaft  for  twenty  years  before  his  death, 
about  which  time  the  bifhop  became  acquainted  with  him  ; 
on  the  contrary  he  obferves,  that,  in  the  whole  air  of  Sir 
Ifaac’s  face  and  make,  there  was  nothing  of  that  penetrating 
fagacity  which  appears  in  his  compofitions ;  that  he  had 
fomething  rather  languid  in  his  look  and  manner,  which  did 
not  raife  any  great  expectation  in  thofe  who  did  not  know 
him.  He  was  of  a  very  meek  difpofition,  and  a  great  lover 
©f  peace ;  he  would  rather  have  chofen  to  remain  in  obfcu- 
yity,  than  to  have  the  calm  of  life  ruffled  by  thofe  ftorms  and 
difputes,  which  genius  and  learning  always  draw  upon  thofe 
that  are  too  eminent  for  them.  In  contemplating  his  genius, 
it  prefently  becomes  a  doubt,  which  of  thefe  endowments 
had  the  greateft  fhare,  fagacity,  penetration,  ftrength,  or 
diligence  ;  and,  after  all,  the  mark  that  feems  moft  to  dif- 
tingui/h  it  is,  that  he  himfelf  made  the  jufteft  eftimation  of 
it,  declaring,  that  if  he  had  done  the  world  any  fervice,  it 
was  due  to  nothing  but  induftry  and  patient  thought  [n]  ; 
that  he  kept  thefubjed,  under  confideration,  conftantly  before 
him,  and  waited  till  the  firft  dawning  opened  gradually,  by 
little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light.  And  hence  no 
doubt  arofe  that  unufual  kind  of  horror  which  he  had  for  all 
difputes ;  a  fteady  unbroken  attention,  free  from  thofe  fre¬ 
quent  recoilings  infeparably  incident  to  others,  was  his  pe¬ 
culiar  felicity ;  he  knew  it,  and  he  knew  the  value  of  it. 
No  wonder  then  that  controverfy  was  looked  on  as  his  bane, 
when  fome  objedions,  haftily  made  to  his  difcoveries  con¬ 
cerning  light  and  colours,  induced  him  to  lay  afide  the  de- 
fign  he  had  of  publifhing  his  optic  ledlures  ;  we  find  him  re¬ 
ceding  on  that  difpute,  into  which  he  was  unavoidably 
drawn  thereby,  in  thefe  terms  :  “I  blamed  my  own  impru- 
cc  dence  for  parting  with  fo  real  a  bleffing  as  my  quiet,  to 
4C  run  after  a  fhadow  [kk].”  It  is  true  this  fhadow,  as  Fon- 
tenelle  obferves,  did  not  efcape  him  afterwards,  nor  did  it 
coft  him  that  quiet  which  he  fo  much  valued,  but  proved  as 

f  1 1 J  Four  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  &c.  Left*  i, 

[  kk  J  Cotnmeicium  epiftol.  Jo.  Collin?,  &C. 
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much  a  real  happinefs  to  him  as  his  quiet  itfelf ;  yet  this  was 
a  happinefs  of  his  own  making;  he  took  a  refolution,  from 
thefe  difputes,  not  to  publifh  any  more  about  that  theory,  till 
he  had  put  it  above  the  reach  of  controverfy,  by  the  exacted 
experiments,  and  the  ftricteft  demonftrations ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  has  never  been  called  in  queftion  fince.  In  the  fame 
temper,  after  he  had  fent  the  manufcript  of  his  u  Principia’5’ 
to  the  Royal  Society,  with  his  confent  to  the  printing  of  it 
by  them  ;  yet  upon  Hooke’s  injurioufly  infilling,  that  him- 
felf  had  demonftrated  Kepler’s  problem  before  our  author,  he 
determined,  rather  than  be  involved  again  in  a  controverfy, 
to  fupprefs  the  third  book,  and  was  very  hardly  prevailed 
upon  to  alter  that  refolution.  It  is  true  the  public  was  there¬ 
by  a  gain&r  ;  that  book,  which  is  indeed  no  more  than  a 
corollary  of  fome  proportions  in  the  fir  ft,  being  originally 
drawn  up  in  the  popular  way,  with  a  defign  to  publifh  it  in 
that  form  :  whereas  he  was  now  convinced,  that  it  would 
be  beft  not  to  let  it  go  abroad  without  a  ftridt  demonftra- 
tion. 

After  all,  notwithftanding  his  anxious  care  to  avoid  every 
occafion  of  breaking  his  intenfe  application  to  ftudy,  he  was 
at  a  great  diftance  from  being  fteeped  in  philofophy  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  could  lay  afide  his  thoughts,  though  engaged  in 
the  moft  intricate  relearches,  when  his  other  affairs  re¬ 
quired  his  attendance  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  leifure,  re¬ 
fume  the  fubjedf  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  off.  This  he 
feems  to  have  done  not  fo  much  by  any  extraordinary  ftrength 
of  memory,  as  by  the  force  of  his  inventive  faculty,  to 
which  every  thing  opened  itfelf  again  with  eafe,  if  nothing 
intervened  to  ruffle  him.  The  readinefs  of  his  invention 
made  him  not  think  of  putting  his  memory  much  to  the  trial  *x 
but  this  was  the  offspring  of  a  vigorous  intenfenefs  of 
thought,  out  of  which  he  was  but  a  common  man.  .He 
fpent,  therefore,  the  prime  of  his  age  in  thofe  abftrufe  re¬ 
searches,  when  his  fituation  in  a  college  gave  him  leifure, 
and  even  while  ftudy  was  his  proper  profeflion.  But,  as  foon 
as  he  was  removed  to  the  Mint,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly 
to  the  bufmefs  of  that  office,  and  fo  far  quitted  mathematics 
and  philofophy,  as  not  to  engage  in  any  purfuits  of  either 
kind  afterwards. 

Dr.  Pemberton  obferves,  that  though  his  memory  was 
much  decayed  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  yet  he  perfectly 
underftood  his  own  writings,  contrary  to  what  I  had  for¬ 
merly  heard,  fays  the  dodfor,  in  difcourfe  from  many  per- 
fons.  This  opinion  of  theirs  might  arife,  perhaps, .  from 
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his  not  being  always  ready  at  fpeaking  on  thefe  fubjedlsj 
when  it  might  be  expedted  he  fhould.  But  as  to  this  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  great  geniufes  are  frequently  liable  to 
be  abfentj  not  only  in  relation  to  common  life,  but  with 
regard  to  fome  of  the  parts  of  fcience  that  they  are  beft  in- 
formed  of ;  inventors  feem  to  treafure  up  in  their  minds 
What  they  have  found  out,  after  another  manner,  than  thofe 
do  the  fame  things,  who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty. 
The  former,  when  they  have  occafion  to  produce  their 
knowledge',  are  in  fome  meafure  obliged  immediately  to  in- 
veftigate  part  of  what  they  want ;  for  this  they  are  not 
equally  fit  at  all  times  :  fo  it  has  often  happened,  that  fuch 
as  retain  things  chiefly  by  means  of  a  very  ftrong  memory, 
have  appeared  off-hand  more  expert  than  the  difcoverers 
themfelves  [lL], 

It  was  evidently  owing  to  the  fame  inventive  faculty  that 
Sir  Ifaac,  as  this  writer  found;  had  read  fewer  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  mathematicians  than  one  could  have  expedted;  his  owii 
prodigious  invention  readily  fupplying  him  with  what  he 
inight  have  an  occafion  for  in  the  purfuit  of  any  fubjedt  he 
undertook.  However,  lie  often  cenfured  the  handling  of  geo¬ 
metrical  fubjedts  by  algebraic  Calculations  ;  and  his  book  of 
algebra  he  called  by  the  name  of  “  Univerfal  Arithmetic, ”  ill 
©ppofition  to  the  injudicious  title  of  u  Geometry,' ”  which 
Des  Cartes  had  given  to  the  treatife,  wherein  he  fhews,  how 
the  geometer  may  aflift  his  invention  by  fuch  kind  of  com¬ 
putations.  He  frequently  praifed  Slufius,  Barrow,  and 
Huygens,  for  not  being  influenced  by  the  falfe  taffe  which 
then  began  to  prevails  He  ufed  to  commend  the  laudable 
attempt  of  Hugh  de  Qmerique  to  reftore  the  ancient  ana- 
lyhs  ;  and  very  much  eft eemed  Apollonius’s  book  u  De  fedti- 
cc  one  rationis,”  for  giving  us  a  clearer  notion  of  that  ana- 
lyfis,  than  we  had  before.  Dr.  Barrow  may  be  efteemed  as 
having  fhewn  a  compafs  of  invention  equal,  if  not  fuperior, 
to  any  of  the  moderns,  our  author  only  excepted ;  but  Sir 
Ifaac  particularly  recommended  Huygens’s ftyle and  manner: 
he  thought  him  the  moft  elegant  of  any  mathemetical  writer 
of  modern  times;  and  the  moft  juft  imitator  of  the  ancients^ 
Of  their  tafte  and  form  of  demonftration  Sir  Ifaac  always 

[ll]  This  conduct  might  alfo  in  was  innate  to  him,  fuch  a  referve  aS 
lome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  injurious  bordered  upon  the  fufpicious.  How- 
ufe  that  had  been  made  of  his  freedom  ever,  he  did  not  fuffer  thefe  injuries  to 
in  communicating,  by  Leibnitz,  Hooke,  pafs  uncenfured,  but  made  fpirited  re- 
abbe  Conti,  and  Whifton,  whofe  beha-  turns,  as  well  as  irrefragable  ah  Avers, 
viour  had  given'  that  caution,  which  in  his  own  vindication, 
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profefled  himfelf  a  great  admirer  [mm]  ;  and  often  cenfured 
himfelf  for  not  following  them  yet  more  clofely  than  he  did, 
and  fpoke  with  regret  of  his  miftake  at  the  beginning  of  his 
mathematical  ftudies,  in  applying  himfelf  to  the  works  of 
Des  Cartes,  and  other  algebraic  writers,  before  he  had  con- 
fidered  the  elements  of  Euclid  with  that  attention  which  fo 
excellent  a  writer  deferves. 

But,  if  this  was  a  fault,  it  is  certain  it  was  a  fault  td 
which  we  owe  both  his  great  inventions  in  fpeculative  ma¬ 
thematics*  the  dodtrine  of  infinite  feries  and  fluxions  :  and, 
perhaps,  this  might  be  one  reafon  why  his  particular  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  ancients  is  omitted  by  Fontenelle,  who  however 
certainly  makes  fome  amends  by  that  juft  elogium  which  he 
makes  of  ,pur  author’s  modefty,  which  amiable  quality  he  ' 
reprefents  as  ftanding  foremoft  in  the  character  of  this  great 
man’s  mind  and  manners.  It  was  in  reality  greater  than  can 
be  eaflly  imagined,  or  will  be  readily  believed  5  yet  it  always 
continued  fo  without  any  alteration,  though  the  whole  world, 
fays  Fontenelle,  confpired  againft  it ;  let  us  add,  though  he 
was  thereby  robbed  of  his  invention  of  fluxions.  Nich. 
Mercator  publifhing  his  c<  Logarithmotechnia”  in  1668, 
where  he  gave  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola  by  an  infinite 
feries,  which  was  the  firfl:  appearance  in  the  learned  world  of 
a  feries  of  this  fort  drawn  from  the  particular  nature  of  the 
curve,  and  that  in  a  manner  very  new  and  abflradfed  ;  Bar- 
row  then  at  Cambridge,  where  Newton,  then  about  twenty- 
fix  years  of  age,  refided,  recollected,  that  he  had  met  with 
the  fame  thing  in  the  writings  of  that  young  gentleman,  and 
there  not  confined  to  the  hyperbola  only,  but  extended,  by 
general  forms,  to  all  forts  of  curves,  even  fuch  as  are  mecha¬ 
nical  ;  to  their  quadratures,  their  rectifications,  and  their 
Centers  of  gravity ;  to  the  folids  formed  by  their  relations, 
and  to  the  fuperficies  of  thofe  folids  ;  fo  that,  when  their  de¬ 
terminations  were  pDflible,  the  feries  flopt  at  a  certain  point, 
or  at  leafi  their  fums  were  given  by  flated  rules  :  and,  if  the 
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[mm]  Bp.  Atterbury,  having  ob¬ 
served,  that  Fontenelle’s  praife  of  Sir 
Ifaac’s  modefty  was  to  him  the  mod 
pleafing  part  of  bis  defeription  of  him, 
proceeds  thus:  4£  It  is  that  modefty 
44  which  will  teach  us  to  fpeak  and 
“  think  of  the  ancients  with  reverence, 
s‘  efpecially  if  we  happen  not  to’  be 
“  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

44  Sir  Ifaac  certainly  was,  and  Ins 
**  great  veneration  for  them  was  one 

45  diftinguiftiingpart  of  his  character. 


44  which  1'  Wonder  . (or  rather  I  do  not 
44  wonder)  that  Kir.  Fontenelle  has 
44  omitted.  His  opinion  of  them  was, 
44  that  they  were  men  of  great  genius 
44  and  fuperior  minds,  who  had  carried 
44  their  difcoveries,  particularly  in 
44  aftroftomy,  and  other  parts  of  ma- 
44  thematics,  much  farther  than  now 
44  appears  from  what  remains  of  their 
fi  writings.”  Epiftolary  Ccrrefpondence,' 
voh  i.  p.  181* 

abfolute? 
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abfolute  determinations  were  impoffible,  they  could  yet 
infinitely  approximated;  which  is  the  happieft  and  moft  re¬ 
fined  method,  fays  Fontenelle,  of  fupplying  the  defects  of 
human  knowledge  that  man’s  imagination  could  poffibly 
invent.  To  be  matter  of  fo  fruitful  and  general  a  theory 
was  a  mine  of  gold  to  a  geometrician  ;  but  it  was  a  greater 
glory  to  have  been  the  difcoverer  of  fo  furprifing  and  inge¬ 
nious  a  fyftcm.  So  that  Newton  finding  by  Mercator’s 
book,  that  he  was  in  the  way  to  it,  and  that  others  might 
follow  in  his  track,  fhould  naturally  have  been  forward  to 
open  his  treafures,  and  fecure  the  property,  which  confifted 
in  making  the  difcovery  ;  but  he  contented  himfelf  with  his 
treafure  which  he  had  found,  without  regarding  the  glory. 
What  an  idea  does  it  give  us  of  his  unparalleled  modefly, 
when  we  fee  him  declaring  that  he  thought  Mercator  had 
intirely  difcovcred  his  fecret,  or  that  others  would,  before  he 
was  of  a  proper  age  for  writing  ?  His  MS.  upon  infinite  fe- 
ties  was  communicated  to  none  but  Mr.  John  Collins,  that, 
attorney-general  of  the  mathematical  republic,  and  the  lord 
Brounker,  who  had  alfo  done  fomething  in  this  way  ;  and 
even  that  had  not  been  complied  with,  but  for  Barrow,  who 
would  not  fufFer  him  to  indulge  his  modefty  fo  much  as  he 
defired  [nn]. 

It  is  further  obferved,  concerning  this  part  of  his  chara&er, 
that  he  never  talked  either  of  himfelf  or  others,  nor  ever  be¬ 
haved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  2;ive  the  moft  malicious  cen- 
furers  the  leaf!  occafion  even  to  fufpedf  him  of  vanity.  He 
was  candid  and  affable,  and  always  put  himfelf  upon  a  level 
with  his  company.  He  never  thought  either  his  merit,  or 
his  reputation,  fufficient  to  excufe  him  from  any  of  the  com- 
.  mon  offices  of  focial  life  ;  no  fingularities,  either  natural  or 
affected,  diflinguifhed  him  from  other  men.  Though  he 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  church  of  England  [oo],  he  was 
averfe  to  the  perfection  of  the  Non-conformifts.  He  judged 
of  men  by  their  manners  ;  and  the  true  fchifmatics,  in  his 
opinion,  were  the  vicious  and  the  wicked  ;  not  that  he  con¬ 
fined  his  principles  to  natural  religion,  for  he  was  tho¬ 
roughly  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  revelation  ;  and  amidfi: 
the  great  variety  of  books,  which  he  had  conffantly  before 
him,  that  which  he  ftudicd  with  the  greateff  application 

[nn]  Commercium  eplflolicum,  as  him,  that  he  would  never  fufFer  him 
before.  to  enter  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 

[oo]  He  is  reprefcnted  indeed  as  cietv,  while  he  fat  at  "he  head  ot  it. 
an  Arian  by  Whifton,  who,  however,  Memoi.'s  ui  t  oy-  life,  yol,  i. 
tells  us,  tkat  he  was  fo  angry  with 
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Was  the  u  Bible  and  he  underflood  the  nature  and  force  of 
moral  certainty,  as  well  as  he  did  that  of  a  Uriel  demon¬ 
stration  [pp].  He  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  of  do¬ 
ing  good,  when  the  revenues  of  his  patrimony,  and  a  pro¬ 
fitable  employment,  improved  by  a  prudent  ceconomy,  put 
it  in  his  power  [qjq^].  When  decency  upon  any  occasion 
required  expence  and  fhew,  he  was  magnificent  without 
grudging  it,  and  with  a  very  good  grace  ;  at  all  other  times, 
that  pomp  which  feems  great  to  low  minds  only  was  utterly 
retrenched,  and  the  expence  referved  for  better  ufes.  He 
never  married,  and  perhaps  he  never  had  leifure  to  think  of 
it.  Being  immerfed  in  profound  fiudies  during  the  prime 
of  his  age,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  an  employment  of 
great  importance,  as  well  as  quite  taken  up  with  the  com¬ 
pany  which  his  celebrity  drew  to  him,  he  was  not  fenfible 
of  any  vacancy  in  life,  nor  of  the  want  of  a  companion  at 
home.  He  left  32,000!.  at  his  death;  but  made  no  will, 
which,  Fontenelle  tells  us,  was  becaufe  he  thought  a  legacy 
was  no  gift.  As  to  his  works,  befides  what  were  publifhed 
in  his  life-time,  there  were  found  after  his  death,  arnonp-  his 
papers,  feveral  difeourfes  upon  the  fubjeHs  of  antiquity, 
hillory,  divinity,  chemiflry,  and  mathematics,  feveral  of 
which  were  published  at  different  times,  as  appears  from  the 
catalogue  of  all  his  works  in  the  note  [rrJ.  The  whole 

have 


[pp]  We  are  told,  that  when 
Bentley  afked  him  bluntly  once, 
“  Whether  he  could  demonftrate 
“  his  opinion,  that  by  a  day  in  the 
Prophetic  language  was  meant 
a  year?”  Sir  Ifaac  u-as  fa 
greatly  offended  at  it,  as  invidiouffy 
alluding  to  his  being  a  mathema¬ 
tician,  that  he  would  not  fee  him 
for  twelve  months  after.  Memoirs 
as  before. 

We  have  two  remarkable  in- 
Aances  of  his  bounty  and  generofity  j 
one  to  Maclaurin,  profeffbr  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he 
offered  20 1.  per  annum ;  and  the  other 
to  his  niece  Barton,  on  whom  he  had 
fettled  an  annuity  of  icol.  per  annum. 
See  Maclaur  in’s  article,  and  that 
of  Charles  Montagu*)  earl  of 
Halifax. 

[rr]  We  (hall  rank  them  in  the 
order  of  time,  in  which  tbofe  upon 
the  fame  fubjeX  were  publifhed  as 
follows:  1.  Several  papers  relating 
to  his  telefcope,  and  his  theory  of 
light  and  colours,  printed  in  the 
Yol.  IX.  '  I 


44  Philcfophical  Tran  factions,”  No. 
80,  8r,  82,  8;,  84,  85,  88.  96.  97. 
no,  121.  123.  128.  2.  “  Optics, 

“  or  a  Treatile  of  the  reflexions, 
44  refraXiors,  and  inflexions,  and  co- 
44  lours  of  light,  I704,”4to.  A  Latin 
tranffation  by  Dr. Clarke,  1706,  4to.  A 
French  tranffation  by  Pet.  Coffe  Amft. 
1729,  2  vol.  nmo.  3.  “  LeXiones 
,4  opricte,  1729,”  4to.  4.  44  Optical 
44  leXures,  1728,  in  feveral  letters  to 
44  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  fecretary  of  the 
44  R.oyal  Society,”  inferred  in  the 
General  DiXionary,  under  our  au¬ 
thor’s  article.  5.  44  Naturalis  phito- 
<$  fophiae  principia  mathematica, 
44  1687P*  4to. :  and  again,  1713, 
4to.  with  a  preface,  by  Roger  Cotes  j 
again  by  himfelf,  in  1726,  4to.  under 
the  direXion  of  H.  Pemberton,  M.  D. 
6.  44  A  Syffem  of  the  World,  tranf- 
44  lated  from  the  Latin  original, 
44  1727,”  8vo.  This,-  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferve  i,  was  at  full  intended  to 
make  the  third  book  of  his  44  Prin- 
“  cipia."’  An  Englifh  tranffation  by 
Motte,  1729,  Svo.  7.  44  Several 
i  £4  Letter* 
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have  juft  been  colle&ed,  1784,  with  a  valuable  commen¬ 
tary,  in  five  handfome  quarto  volumes,  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Horfley. 


<c  Letters  to  Mr.  Flamftead,  Dr, 
“  Halley,  and  Mr,  Oldenburg  j”  fee 
our  author’s  article  in  the  General 
Di£lionary.  8.  “  A  paper  about  the 
“  Longitude,”  drawn  up  by  order  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  ibid.  8. 
‘j  Abrege  de  Chronologie  de  le  Cheva- 
44  lier  Newton,  fait  par  luy-meme,  & 
“  traduit  fur  le  manufcript  Anglois, 
44  1726,”  under  the  dire£lion  of  the 
abbe  Conti,  together  with  fome  obfer- 
vations  upon  it.  10.  ‘‘Remarks  upon 
“  the  obfervations  made  upon  a  chro- 
“  nological  Index  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
<£  ton,  &c.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  389.” 
See  alfo  ibid.  No.  397,  by  Dr.  Halley. 
11.  “  The  Chronology  of  ancient 
“  kingdoms  amended,  &c.  1728,” 

4to.  12,  “  Arithmetics  univerfalis, 
“  &c.”  under  the  infpe&ion  of  Mr. 
Whifton,  Cantab.  1707,  8vo.  Under 
this  head  may  be  ranked  his  “  Tra£la- 
i:  tus  de  fpeciebus  figurarum  curvili- 
44  nearum,”  fubjoined  to  the  firft 
edition  of  his  ‘‘  Optics,”  in  3704  : 
and  alfo  “  Newtoni  Genefis  curvarum 
44  per  umbras,  Leyden.  1740.”  13. 

“  Analyfis  per  quantitatum  feries, 
44  fluxiones  &  differentias,  cum  enu- 
44  meratione  linearum  tertii  ordinis, 
44  1711,”  4to.  under  the  infpection 
of  W,  Jones,  Efq;  F.  R.  S.  The  laft 
tra£t  had  been  published  before,  toge¬ 
ther  with  another  of  the  quadrature 
of  curves,,  by  the  method  of  fluxions, 
tinder  the  title  of  “  Tradlatus  duo  de 
44  fpeciebus  &  magnitudine  figurarum 
44  curvihnearutn  j”  and  other  letters 
in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Gregory’s  “  Ca- 
u  toptricc,  Sec.  1735,”  Svo.  14. 
Several  letters  relating  to  his  difpute 
with  Leibnitz,  upon  his  right  to  that 
invention,  in  “  Comrnercium  epifto- 
“  licum  D.  Johannis  Collins  &  alio- 
44  rum  de  analyfi  promota,  juflfu 
4‘  Societatis  Regime  editum,  1712,” 
4to.  45.  “  Poftfcript  and  Letter  of 
“  Mr.  Leibnitz  to  the  Abbe  Conti, 
“  with  Remarks,  and  a  Letter  of  his 
“  own  to  that  Abbe,-  17:17,”  8vo  :  to 


which  was  added,  “  Ralphfon’s  Hif- 
“  tory  of  Fluxions,”  as  a  fupplement. 
The  letters  were  publifhed  in  the  fame 
language  that  each  was  written  j  thofe 
of  Leibnitz  in  French,  thofe  of 
Newton  in  Englifh:  the  two  laft 
were  tranflated  into  French,  and 
printed  alfo  at  London  5  and  again  in 
Recueil  de  diverfes  pieces,  &c.”  at 
Amfterdam,  1740.  16.  “  The  Me- 

“  thod  of  Fluxions,  and  analylis  by 
“  infinite  feries,”  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifli  from  the  original  Latin  ;  to  which 
is  added,  “  a  perpetual  Commentary, 
“  by  the  tranflator  Mr.  John  Colfon, 
“  1736,”  4to,  17.  Several  mifcel- 
laneous  pieces,  and  letters,  as  follow : 
1.  “  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  upon  the 
“  fubje£t  of  the  Philofopher’s  Stone,’* 
General  Di£l.  under  Mr.  Boyle’s 
article.  2.  “  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Aftony 
“  containing  dire&ions  for  his  tra- 
“  vels,”  ibid,  under  our  author’s 
article.  3.  “  An  Englifh  tranflation 
“  of  a  Latin  DifTertation  upon  the 
“  facred  cubit  of  the  Jews,  inferted 
“  among  the  mifcellaneous  works  of 
“  Mr.  John  Greaves,  vol.  ii.  publifhed 
“  by  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  in  1737,’* 
2  vols.  2vo.  This  differtation  was 
found  fubjoined  to  a  work  of  Sir  Ifaac’s 
not  finifhed,  intituled  ‘‘  Lexicon  pro- 
“  pheticum.”  4.  “  Four  Letters 

“  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  Dr. 
“  Bentley,  containing  fome  arguments 
“  in  proof  of  a  Deity,  1756,”  8vo. 
5.  “  Two  Letters  to  Mr.  Clarke,  &c.’* 
17.  “  Obe?vatioris  on  the  Prophecies 
“  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypfe  of  St. 
“  John,  1733,”  4to.  “  If.  Newtoni 
“  tiementa  perfpeftivae  univerfalis, 
“  1746,”  8vo.  A  colleftfon  of  feve- 
ral  pieces  of  cur  author’s,  under  the 
following  title,  “  Newtoni  If.  opuf- 
“  cula  mathematica  philbf.  &  philoL 
44  collegit  J,  Caftillioneus,  Laufi. 
“  1744,”  4to.  viii.  tomes.  Sir  Ifaas 
alfo  publifhed  Barrow’s  “  Optical 
“  Lectures  in  1699,”  4to.  and  “  Bern. 
“  VareniiGeographia,  &c.  1681,”  8vo. 


Gent.  Mag.  NEWTON  (Richard),  D.  D.  was  defeended  from  a 
p.7667. 832,  family  t^lat  long  been  of  confiderable  repute,  and  of  good 
922  j  1784.  fortune,  which  was  much  injured  during  the  civil  wars  \ 
p-  s3*  n  his 
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ills  Father  enjoyed  a  moderate  eftate  at  Lavendon  Grange 
in  Bucks  (which  is'  now  in  the  family),  and  lived  in  a  houfe 
of  Lord  Northampton’s  in  Yardly  Chace,  where  Dr.  New¬ 
ton  was  (we  believe)  born.  He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter 
fchool,  and  elected  from  that  foundation  to  a  ftudentlhip 
of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  eminent  as  a  tutor  ; 
a  charge  which  he  executed  to  his  own,  the  college’s  and 
iiniverfity’s  honour  and  benefit.  Here  he  became  M.  A. 

April  12,  1701  ;  and  B.  D.  March  18,  1707.  He  was 
inducted  principal  of  Hart  Hall,  by  Dr.  Aldrich,  in  1710, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Dec.  7  that  year.  Dr. 

Newton  was  called  into  lord  Pelham’s  family,  to  fuperin- 
tend  the  education  of  the  late  duke  of  Newcaftle,  and  his 
brother  Mr.  Pelham,  who  ever  retained  (as  many  letters 
now  extant  (how)  a  mod  affectionate  regard  for  him  ;  but, 
being  a  man  of  too  independent  and  liberal  principles  ever 
to  folicit  for  any  favour  for  himfelf,  he  never  met  with  any 
return  for  his  fed ulous  attention  to  them  till  a  fhort  tim£ 
before  his  death  (which  happened  April  21,  1753)  when 
he  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  of  Chrift-church,  which 
he  held  with  his  principalfhip  of  Flertford  college.  He  was 
honoured  with  the  effeem  of  the  late  lord  Granville,  than 
whom,  none  at  that  time,  was  a  better  judge  of  merit  and 
men  of  learning.  He  was  allowed  to  be  as  polite  a  fcholar 
and  as  ingenious  a  writer  as  any  of  the  age.  In  clofenefs  of 
argument,  and  perfpicuity  and  elegance  of  language,  he  had 
riot  his  equal.  Never  was  any  private  perfon  employed  in 
more  trufts,  or  difcharged  them  with  greater  integrity.  Fie 
was  a  true  friend  to  religion,  the  univerfity,  and  the 
clergy;  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  extenfive  charity. 

No  one  man  was  called  forth  fo  often  to  preach,  in  the 
latter  end  of  queen  Anne’s  time,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
king  George  I.  as  Dr.  Newton. 

Bp.  Compton,  who  had  a  kind  affe&idn  and  juft  efteem  MSS.  0? 
for  him,  collated  him  to  the  reclory  of  Sudbury  in  Mr*  Jons*» 
Northamptonshire.  Fie  refided  there  for  fome  years,  and 
during  his  relidence,  difcharged  all  the  parts  of  his  office 
as  a  parifh-minifter  with  exemplary  care  and  fidelity. 
Amongft  other  particulars,  he  read  the  evening-prayers 
of  the  Liturgy  at  hft  church  on  the  week-day  evenings, 
at  feven  of  the  clock,  hay-time  and  harveft  excepted, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  parifhioners^  fuch  as  could  then  afiemble 
for  public  devotions.  When  he  left  the  place,  returning 
again  to  Oxford  (about  1724),  he  enjoined  his  refpective 
curates  fucceftively,  three  worthy  men,  (Mr.  Baker,  Mr* 
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* — — ,  and  Mr.  Saunders),  to  keep  up  the  fame  good  rule  5 
which  they  faithfully  obferved.  He  exerted  alfo  his  beft  en¬ 
deavours,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevail  with  the  fucceeding 
.bifhops  of  London  (Gibfon  more  particularly)  to  bellow  his 
faid  reclory  on  his  curate  for  the  time  being,  and  on  each 
fuccedively,  and  he  would  refign  the  charge  :  each  of  the 
applications  without  fuccefs.  By  the  way,  his  Lordlhip 
was.  continually  teazed  for  preferment  by  his  kinfman  Jones, 
the  editor  of  Horace,  <5cc.  whom  he  afterwards  collated  to  the 
reclory  of  Uppingham  in  Rutland.  His  Lordfhip’s  fuc- 
cellor.  Bp.  Sherlock,  readily  confented  to  Dr.  Newton’s 
propofal,  and  Mr.  Saunders  accordingly  fucceeded  the  Doctor 
in  the  reclory.  As  Jones  was  the  fecret  adverfary,  of  whole 
fhrewd  quellions  the  author  of  “  Pluralities  indefenfibie’, 
takes  notice  in  the  fuhfequent  editions  of  that  valuable  trea- 
tife  ;  it  may  be  there  feen  that,  for  the  fpace  of  20  years  after 
the  faid  author  left  redding  upon  the  fpot,  he  never  pocketed  a 
farthing  of  the  profits  thereof,  freely  bellowing  them  all, 
partly  upon  his  curate,  partly  in  works  of  charity  to  the  poor 
of  his  parifh,  and  the  remaining  portions  towards  the  de¬ 
fraying  of  other  needfary  expences  chargeable  upon  the  faid 
benefice.  At  the  fame  time,  and  before,  he  kept  his  edifices 
and  fences  there  in  excellent  order,  and  made  many  ufeful, 
though  expenfive,  additions,  &c.  I11  1740  [a]  he  obtained 

the  charter  to  convert  Plart  Hall  into  Hertford  College,  of 
which  he  was  founder,  at  a  confiderable  expence  to  himfelf, 
great  aids  from  his  numerous  friends,  and  ioool.  at  leafl  by 
his  publication  of  “  Theophraflus  [&],.”  with  his  admirable 

[a]  He  publiiTied  after  this  “  A 
,i  Scheme  ot  Difcipline  wkh  Statutes 
“  intended  to  be  efiahl.fhed  by  a 
tf  Royal  Charter  for  the  education  of 
“  Youth  in  Hart-hall  in  the  Univer- 
“  fity  of  Oxford,  J720.”  fo}.  i. 
il  Rules  and  Statutes  tor  the  Goveru- 
“  ment  <  f  Hertford  College,  in  the 
“  Univerfity  of  Oxford  j  with  obferva- 
“  tions  on  particular  parts  of  them, 

(i  {hewing  the  reafonablenefs  thereof. 
lt  By  R.  Newton,  D.  D.  Principal  of 
u  Hertford  college.  Lond.  1747.” 

Svo.  Thefe  were  drawn  up  1715. 

3 .  “  Univerfity  Education  ;  or  an  ex- 
“  plication  and  amendment  of  the 
“  Statute  which  under  a  Penalty  in- 
fufheient  and  eluded  prohibits  the 
“  admiffion  of  Scholars  going  from  one 
“  Society  to  another,  without  the 
leave  of  their  refpedlive  Governor, 

“  or  of  their  Chancellor  :  humbly  pro- 
f*  pofed  iq  the  Chancellor,  Ivlafters, 


11  and  Scholars  of  the  Univerfity  of 
“  of  Oxford,  as  a  means  neceffary  for 
u  the  good  Education  of  Youth  in  the 
4:  faid  Univerfity.  On  account  of  the 
“  late  irregular  admiffion  of  W——— m 
k(  S — n — ,  commoner  of  Hart  Hall, 

if  into  O — ■]  C - e.  By  Richard 

“  Newton.  D.  D.  principal  of  Hart 
“  Hall.  The  2d  edition.  Lond. 
<£  1726.’'  Svo.  Reprinted  1 73 3. 

f  B  J  His  “  Theophraftus”  did  not 
appear  in  print  till  after  his  death, 
being  publifhed  by  his  fucceffur.  Dr. 
William  Sharp,  under  the  titie  of 
**  The  Characters  of  Theophraftus, 
il  with  a  flridtly  literal  Tranfla- 
“  tion  of  the  Greek  into  Latin,  &c. 
“  with  Notes  and  O'ofervations  on 
“  the  Text,  in  Knglifh  :  lor  the  benefit 
“  of  Hertiord  College.  By  the  )are 
u  R.  Newton,  D.  D.  and  Principal, 
“  Oxf,  jy 54.”  gvo. 

Englifo 
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Englifh  notes.  A  fecond  edition  cf  his  44  Pluralities  Tnde- 
44  fenfible,”  which  was  pubjifhed  in  anfwer  to  the  learned 
Wharton  on  Pluralities,  appeared  in  174$.  Dr.  Newton 
has  not  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  anfwered. 
Hart  Hall  was  an  appendage  to  Exeter  College.  Dr. 
Newton  wrefted  it  from  its  dependence  on  Exeter  Col¬ 
lege.  'The  famous  Dr.  Conybeare,  rcCtor  of  Exeter  Col¬ 
lege,  afterwards  dean  of  Chrift  Church,  and  bifhop  of  Briiftol, 
oppofed  Dr.  Newton’s  project  cf  obtaining  his  charter;  and 
never,  perhaps,  were  two  people  better  pitted  for  a  contro- 
verfy,  which  deferred  to  be  collected,  for  the  language,  as 
well  as  Junius’s  Letters. 

The  MSS.  of  Mr.  Jones  have  furnifhed  the  following  de¬ 
tached  memoranda  concerning  him  :  44  A  very  fenfible,  thought- 
44  ful,  judicious,  and  a  truly  honeft  man.  Plis  writings  fhew 
44  his  learning,  judgement,  an*i  integrity,  and  his  life  exempli- 
144  fed  every  Chriftian  virtue.  —  Pie  was  my  very  good  friend, 
44  and  a  promoter  of  my  fPud ies.  I  entirely  loved  and-refpedted 
44  him  living,  and  I  final  1  always  revere  his  memory  now 
44  he  is  dead.  Aloft  orderly  and  exact  in  his  family  at  Laven- 
44  don  Grange  (where  I  often  vifited  him),  as  well  as  in  his 
44  college.  Difcreet  and  punctual  in  every  part  of  his  con- 
tC  duct.  Highly  and  juftlyefteemed  by  all  the  wife  and 
44  good.  He  lamented  the  indolence  and  inactivity,  and 
44  was  grieved  to  obferv'e  the  fecular  views  and  ambitious 
44  fchemes,  of  fome  of  the  Pleads  of  Colleges  and  Halls. 
44  But  he,  for  his  own  part,  refolved  to  do  his  duty,  as  be- 
44  came  a  good  governor,  and  a  friend  to  ufeful  difcipline 
44  and  learning.  An  example  of  temperance  and  decency 
44  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour ;  and  of  great,  moderation 
44  alfo,  in  refpect  of  the  different  fentiments  of  his  fellow  - 
44  Proteftants.  He  valued,  and  occafionally  vifited,  and 
44  would  converfe  and  fometimes  dine  with,  Dr.  Doddridge, 
44  when  he  came  to  Northampton.  He  faw  that  they  both 
44  aimed  at  the  fame  great  and  good  end,  in  fitting  up  hope- 
44  ful  young  ftudents  for  the  Chriftian  miniftry.  He  ufually 
44  made  excurftons,  in  the  long  vacations,  into  various  parts 
44  of  the  kingdom,  moft  commonly  taking  with  him,  for 
44  company  and  improvement,  one  or  more  young  gentle- 
44  men  of  fortune  in  his  college,  at  the  requeft,  and  with 
44  the  approbation,  of  their  parents.  He  was  himfelf,  in 
44  every  refpeCI,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  refined  good 
44  breeding.  You  might  fee  this  in  every  part  of  his  con- 
44  verfation.  At  evening,  upon  fuch  journeys,  he  would, 
14  a  little  before  bed- time,  defire  his  young  pupils  to  indulge 
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$4  him  in  a  fihort  vacation  of  about  half  an  hour,  for  his  own 
44  private  recollections.  During  that  little  interval  they 
44  were  filent,  and  he  would  fmoke  his  pipe  with  great  com** 
44  pofure,  and  then  chat  with  them  again  in  an  ufeful  manner 
44  for  a  ihort  fpacp,  and,  bidding  them  goodnight,  go  to  his 
*4  reft.  1 

44  He  died  at  Lavendon  Grange,  extremely  lamented  by  all 
44  the  poor  of  that  neighbourhood  (to  whom  he  was  a  kind 
44  benefa£tor),and  by  all  his  friends  and  acquaintance  through- 
44  out  the  kingdom.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  ordered  all  his 
44  writings  to  be  deftroyed  [c],  as  his  worthy  widow  informed 
44  me  :  and  {he  was  a  conscientious  perfon.  His  friend  Dr. 
S4  Hunt  advifed  her  to  be  cautious,  and  to  be  fure  that  file 
44  did  not  miftake  his  meaning,  efpecially  with  regard  to 
44  fome  articles.  I  alio,  to  whom  fhe  paid  a  favourable  re- 
44  gard,  prefumed  to  fuggeft  the  fame  caution.  How  far 
?4  that  good  lady  proceeded  in  the  propofed  deftrudlion  of 
44  the  worthy  DoHor’s  papers,  I  am  not  able  to  fay  ;  but  do 
44  hitherto  fuppofe  fhe  reduced  them  all  to  allies.  Upon  a 
44  vacancy  of  the  public  orator’s  place  at  Oxford,  Newton 
44  offered  himfelf  a  candidate;  but  Digby  Cotes  (then  fellow 
44  of  All  Souls  College,  and  afterwards  principal  of  Mag- 
^4  dalen-Hall)  carried  the  point  againft  him.  Newton’s 
fl  friends  thought  him  to  be  by  far  the  more  qualified  perfon 
44  for  that  eminent  poft  ;  though  Orator  Digby  was  alfo,  I 
44  think,  a  man  of  worth,  as  well  as  reputation.  Newton 
44  furvived  him.  Dr.  Newton  was  well  {killed  in  the 
44  modern  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  ancient  ones 
44  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  well-polifhed  gentleman,  and 
44  at  the  fame  time  a  fincere  Chriftian.  Pie  carried  dignity 
*4  in  his  afpedf,  but  fweetened  with  great  model! y,  humility, 


[c]  In  his  will,  however,  he  ex* 
prefsly  excepts  from  this  general  de* 
ilruflion  a  feleft  potion  of  his  Ser¬ 
mon?,  which  he  had  always  intended 
for  the  prefs,  but  dying  befote  he  had 
finally  corrected  them,  his  widow,  as 
pievioufly  direftpd  by  him,  committed 
them  to  the  infpe£iion  of  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders,  the  re£tor  of  Sudbury  ;  but  he 
being  foon  after  incapacitated  by  indif- 
pofition  from  executing  this  office,  the 
manuferipts  for  many  years  lay  in  bis 
widow’s  hands,  who  being,  as  before 
obferved,  a  confcientious  woman,” 
was  doubtful  whether  to  commit  them 
to  any  other  perfon.  His  friends 
poolers  Hunt  and  Durell,  knowing 


they  were  valuable  difeourfes,  were 
urgent  with  her  to  give  them  to  the 
public;  notwithflanding  which,  they 
remained  in  her  poileffion  till  the  year 
fhe  died,  when  being  again  prefTed  to 
publifh  them,  fhe  delivered  them  up 
for  that  purpofe  to  two  friends,  who, 
upon  her  death  (  July  c,  J781,  aged  85), 
prefented  them  to  the  Rev.  S.  Adams, 
LL.  D.  of  Lavendon,  the  Dr’s  grandfon, 
who,  as  appears,  by  propofals,  bearing 
date,  “  Oxford,  March  20,  1783,”  is 
preparing  them  for  immediate  publica¬ 
tion,  which,  together  with  three  or 
four  “  Sermons”  that  were  published 
in  his  life-time,  but  are  now  out  of 
punt,  will  make  one  ottavo  volume. 
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44  and  freedom  of  converfation.  This  I  know,  having  care- 
44  fully  obferved  him,  and  having  always  found  him  even 
44  and  uniform,  both  in  his  temper  and  in  his  conduct.  One 
44  thing  comes  now  into  my  mind.  Being  a  gueft  for  a 
44  night  or  two  at  his  houfe  at  Lavendon  (in  the  fummer 
44  1749,  and  in  my  way  to  Oxford  and  London,  &c.),  I  had 
44  much  familiar  and  free  difcourfe  with  him,  and  particularly 
44  upon  the  fubjedl  of  a  reafonable  reform  in  fome  particulars 
44  relating  to  our  ecclefiaftical  eflablifhment :  a  reform  to 
44  which  he  was  a  hearty  well-wiiher.  One  evening,  there 
44  being  prefent  his  worthy  vice-principal  Mr.  Saunders, 

44  and  an  ingenious  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  a  pupil  of 
44  Saunders,  the  Doctor  was  pleafed  to  propofe  to  us  this 
44  queftioti  :  What  (hare  are  we  to  allow  to  Common  Senfe 
44  and  Reafon  in  matters  of  Religion  ?  Thole  two  gentlemen 
44  and  myfelf  being  filent,  he  addrefled  himfelf  particularly 
44  to  me,  who  was,  in  point  of  age,  fuperior  to  them  both. 

44  I  freely  anfwered,  that  in  my  poor  opinion,  the  due  exer- 
44  cife  of  common  fenfe  and  reafon,  and  of  private  judge- 
44  ment  in  all  matters  of  religion,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  all 
44  Chriftians.  He  faid,  he  was  of  the  fame  mind.  He 
44  read  prayers  in  his  family  at  Lavendon  morning  and  even- 
44  ing,  being  feledfc  parts  of  the  public  liturgy.  On  Wed- 
44  nefdays  and  Fridays  the  Litany  only.  He  appointed  to  his 
44  ftudious  guefts  feveral  feparate  apartments  (being  parlours) 

44  for  private  Rudy,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  for  each,  and 
44  the  ufe  of  his  library,  which  was  near  thofe  apartments, 

44  &c.  When  Pelham  was  minifter,  that  Ration  corrupted 
44  the  man,  and  made  him  like  other  minifters;  for  when  he 
44  was  afked  why  he  did  not  place,  in  proper  Ration,  the  able 
44  and  meritorious  Dr.  Newton,  he  faid,  4  How  could  I  do  it? 

44  he  never  afked  me  p  forgetting  his  tutor. — Mr.  Pelham  more 
54  than  once  employed  Dr.  Newton  to  furnifh  king’s  fpeeches.’* 

NEWTON  (Thomas),  an  Englifli  bifhop,  was  born  Life  written 
of  refpedtable  parents,  Dec.  r,  1703,  at  Lichfield  in  Staf- 
fordfhire.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  the 
free-fchool  there;  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  removed  Works, 
to  WeRminRer,  and  in  a  year  after  became  a  king’s  fcholar.  3  vols*4to* 
May,  1723,  he  was  elected  to  'Trinity  college,  Cambridge; 
he  fays,  he  preferred  Cambridge  to  Oxford,  not  only  be- 
caufe  he  44  thought  the  Rudies  there  rather  more  manly,  but 
44  becaufe  the  fellowfhips  of  Trinity  college  were  much 
44  more  valuable  than  the  Rudentfhips  of  Chrift-church.” 

He  took  the  degrees  in  Arts  at  the  ufual  time,  was  chofen 
fellow  of  his  college,  and,  in  1729,  went  into  orders. 

I i  4  Soon 
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Soon  after,  he  removed  to  London ;  became,  firft  curate, 
then  affiftant  preacher,  at  St.  George’s  Hanover  Square  ; 
and  afterwards  reader  and  afternoon-preacher  atGrofvenor 
chapel  in  South-Audley-ftreet.  During  his  fituation  here, 
he  was  taken  into  lord  Carpenter’s  family,  to  be  tutor  to  his 
fon,  afterwards  earl  of  Tyrconnel;  and,  living  here  at  no 
expence,  was  cc  tempted  to  indulge  his  tafte  in  the  purchafe 
<c  of  books,  prints,  and  pictures,  and  made  the  beginnings 
iC  of  a  collection,  which  was  continually  receiving  additions 
44  and  improvements.” 

In  1738,  Dr.  Pearce,  then  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the 
Fields,  appointed  him  morning-preacher  at  the  chapel  in 
Spring  Garden.  In  1741,  when  Mr.  Pulteney  was  created 
carl  of  Bath,  Mr.  Newton  was  appointed  his  firft  chaplain  ; 
and,  in  1744,  through  the  laid  earl’s  intereft,  preferred  to 
the  retory  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  in  Cheapfide ;  upon  which 
he  quitted  the  chapel  in  Spring  Garden.  At  the  beginning 
of  1745,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity:  and,  the 
Rebellion  breaking  out  foon  after,  he  was,  in  all  his  fer- 
mons,  fo  Ifrenuous  for  his  king  and  country,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  fome  threatening  letters,  which  lord  Path  advifed 
him  to  lay  before  the  fecretary  of  ftate.  In  174 7,  he  was 
chofen  leturer  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square ;  and, 
the  fame  year,  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Trebeck,  the 
rector,  who  lived  feven  years  with  him.  In  1749,  he 
publifhed  an  edition  of  44  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft  ;”  which 
he  dedicated  to  lord  Bath.  March  175  r,  when  Frederic 
prince  of  Wales  died,  he  preached  a  fermon  upon  the  occa- 
fion,  at  St.  George’s  Hanover  Square  ;  which  fo  recommended 
him  to  the  princefs  dowager,  that  he  was  immediately  made 
her  chaplain. 

June  1754,  he  loft  his  father,  aged  83  ;  and  his  wife, 
aged  38.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  writing  his 

Diiiertations  on  the  Prophecies and,  fays  he,  44  Happy 
44  it  was  for  me  ;  for  in  any  affliction,  I  never  found  a 
44  better  and  more  effectual  remedy,  than  plunging  deep 
44  into  ftudy,  and  fixing  my  thoughts  as  intenfely  as  I  could 
<c  upon  other  fubjects.”  This  is  founded  in  nature,  and  is 
a  fecret  every  body  fhould  be  pofteffed  of.  The  firft 
volume  of  the  u  Diiiertations”  was  publifhed  the  following 
winter  :  the  other  two  did  not  appear  till  three  years  after; 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  his  work,  he  was  appointed, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  preach  “  Mr.  Boyle’s  Lecture.” 
In  1756,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king;  and,  the  year 
alter,  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  precentor  of  York. 

5  Sept. 
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Sept.  5,  176X5  he  married  a  fecond  wife,  whom  he  de- 
fcribes  as  “  a  clever,  fenfible  woman,  who  had  fome 
4£  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world  ;  who  was  ca- 
<c  pable  of  fupermtending  and  directing  his  affairs  ;  who 
“  was  a  prudent  manager  and  ceconomiff,  and  could  lay 
<c  out  his  money  to  the  belt  advantage ;  who,  though  flic 
<c  brought  no  fortune,  yet  might  fave  one,  and  be  a  for- 
<c  tune  in  herfelf ;  who  could  fupply  his  table  handfomely 
<c  yet  not  expenfively,  and  do  the  honours  of  it  in  a  becom- 
C£  ing  manner  ;  who  had  no  more  tafte  and  love  of  pleafure, 
cc  than  a  reafonable  woman  fliould  have ;  who  would  be 
cc  happier  in  flaying  with  her  hufband  at  home,  than  in 
<c  perpetually  gadding  abroad  ;  who  would  be  careful  and 
<c  tender  oT  his  health,  and,  in  fhort,  be  a  friend  and  com- 

panion  of  all  hours/’  We  have  tranfcribed  this  for  the 
benefit  of  our  female  readers. 

The  1 8th  of  the  fame  month,  he  killed  the  king’s  hand, 
for  the  bifhopric  of  Briffol ;  to  which  was  annexed  a 
refidentiaryfhip  of  St.  Paul’s :  which  refidentiaryfhip  he 
exchanged  for  the  deanry,  in  1768.  His  ambition,”  he 
fays,  “  was  now  fully  fatislied ;  and  he  firmly  refolved 
tc  never  to  feek  or  afk  for  any  thing  more.”  He  kept  his 
refolution  ;  and,  after  flruggling  many  years  with  illnefs  of 
various  kinds,  he  died  in  his  deanry-houfe,  Feb.  14,  1782, 
jn  his  79th  year, 

NICAISE  (Claude),  a  celebrated  antiquary  in  the 
17th  century,  was  defeended  of  a  good  family  at  Dijon, 
where  his  brother  was  prodfor-general  of  the  chamber  of 
accounts.  Being  inclined  to  the  church,  he  became  an 
ecclefiaflic,  and  was  made  a  canon  in  the  holy  chapel  at 
D  ijon;  but  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the  fludy  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  antique  monuments.  Having  laid  a  proper  founda¬ 
tion  of  learning  at  home,  he  refigned  his  canon ry,  and  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  refided  many  years ;  and  after  his 
return  to  France,  he  field  a  correfpondence  with  almoft  all 
the  learned  men  in  Europe.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a 
man  of  letters,  who  had  fo  frequent  and  extenfive  a  com¬ 
merce  with  the  learned  men  of  his  time  as  the  abbe  Nicaife. 
This  correfpondence  took  up  a  great  part  of  his  time,  and 
hindered  him  from  enriching  the  public  with  any  large 
works  ;  but  the  letters  which  he  wrote  himfelf,  and  thofe 
which  he  received  from  others,  would  make  a  fine  and 
purious  u  Commerciurn  Epiftolicum/’  The  few  pieces 

which 
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which  he  publifhed  are  mentioned  below  [a].  He  tranf. 
iated  into  French,  from  the  Italian,  a  piece  of  Bellori, 
containing  a  defcription  of  the  pictures  in  the  Vatican,  to 
■which  he  added,  A  DifTertation  upon  the  Schools  of 
u  Athens  and  Parnafius,”  two  of  Raphael’s  pictures.  He 
wrote  alfo  a  fmall  tract  upon  the  ancient  mufic  ;  and  died 
while  he  was  labouring  to  prefent  the  public  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  that  antique  infcription,  u  Minervse  Ai-palise,’* 
which  was  found  in  the  village  of  Velley,  where  he  died 
in  Odt.  1701,  aged  78.  There  was  made  upon  him,  in 
an  air  of  raillery,  the  epitaph  tranfcribed  below  ;  which, 
however,  reprefents  exadtly  enough  the  portraiture  of  his 
mind  [b]. 

[a]  Thefe  are,  a  Latin  difTertation 
44  De  nummo  pantheo,”  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Spanheim,  and  printed  at  Lyons 
In  1689.  The  fame  year  an  explica¬ 
tion  ol  an  antique  monument  found  at 
Guienne,  in  the  diocefe  of  Aach  j  but 
the  piece  which  made  the  greateft 
nolle,  was  44  A  Difcourle  upon  the  term. 
u  and  figure  of  the  Syrenes,  ’  in  which, 
following  the  opinion  of  Huet,  biiliop 
©f  Auvranches,  he  undertook  to  prove, 
that  they  were,  in  reality,  birds,  and 
not  filh,  or  lea  mongers. 

[  nhs£  Cy  git  l’illuftre  abbe  Nicaife, 

14  Qui  la  plume  en  main  dans  iachaiie, 
il  Mettoit  lui  feul  en  mouvement, 

Ci  Tofcan,  Francois,  Beige,  Allemand ; 
ec  Non  par  difeords  mutuelles, 
u  Mais  par  lettres  continuelles. 

1,4  La  plus  part  d’erudition, 

44  A  gens  de  reputation. 

“  De  tous  cotez  a  fon  adrefie, 
ii  Avis,  journaux  venoient  fan9  cefiej 


44  Gazettes,  livres  frais  eclos, 

44  Soit  en  paquets,  foit  en  balGts. 

44  Lui  toujours  en  nouveiies  riches, 

“  De  la  part  n’en  eioit  pas  chithes. 

44  Faloil-il  ccrire  au  Bureau, 

44  Sur  un  phenomene  trouveauj 
44  Annonie  Phereufe  travaille 
44  D'un  manufeript,  d'un  medaille, 

44  S’eriger  en  foiheiteur 
“  De  louanges  pour  un  auteur, 

44  D’Arnanld  mort  avertir  la  trape, 

44  Feliciter  un  nouve  au  pape 
44  S'habilc  &  fidele  eertvain, 

44  N’avoit  pas  la  goutte  a  la  main. 

44  L’etoit  3e  fa£teurde  ParnafTe 
44  Or  g’t  il  &  cette  difgrace, 

44  Fait  perdre  aux  H uets,  aux  Noris, 

44  AuxSanards,  Cupers,  &  Leibnitz, 

44  A  Bafnage  le  journalifte, 

44  Bayle  le  rocabulifte, 

44  Aux  commentateur  Graevius, 

44  Kuhnius ,  Perizonius, 

44  Mainte  curieufe  rKpofte; 

44  Mais  nui  n’y  perd  tant  que  la  po/le.’’ 


NICANDER  of  Colophon,  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
poet,  and  phyfician,  who  tlourifhed  about  the  160th  Olym¬ 
piad,  and  140  years  before  Chrift,  in  the  reign  of  Attalus  [a]. 
Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Xenophon  of  Colo¬ 
phon,  a  town  in  Ionia ;  and  obferves,  that,  according  to 
others,  he  was  a  native  of  iEtolia  ;  but,  if  we  may  believe 
'Nicander  himfelf,  he  was  indeed  born  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Clams,  a  little  town  in  Ionia, 


[a]  According  to  fome,  be  flou- 
rifhed  ia  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 


ladelphus, 

1  * 
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near  Colophon  ;\  yet  the  name  of  his  father  was  Dam- 
hams  [b].  He  was  called  an  iEtolian,  only  becaufe  he 
lived  many  years  in  that  country,  and  wrote  a  hiftory  of  it. 
A  great  number  of  writings  are  afcribed  to  him,  of  which 
we  have  remaining  two  only  :  one  intituled,  44  Themca;” 
defcribingj  in  verfe,  the  accidents  w’hieh  attend  wounds 
made  by  venemous  Deairs,  adding,  the  proper  remedies  to 
them  ;  the  other,  44  Alexipharmaca wherein  he  treats  of 
poifons,  and  their  antidotes,  or  counter-poifons  [c]  :  thefe 
are  both  excellent  poems.  Demetrius  Phalereus  [d  J,  Theon, 
Plutarch,  and  Diphilus  of  JLaodicea  [e],  wrote  commen¬ 
taries  upon  the  firft  ;  and  we  have  Hill  extant  very  learned 
Greek  44  Scholia”  upon  both,  the  author  of  which  is  not 
known;  though  Vofiius  imagines  they  were  made  by  Di¬ 
philus  juft  mentioned  Pf].  He  wrote  other  pieces  of  the 
like  kind,  as  44  Ophiaca,”  upon  ferpents ;  and  44  Hya- 
44  cinthia,”  being  a  collection  of  remedies.  He  wrote  alio 
a  commentary  upon  the  44  Prognoftics  of  Hypocrates”  in 
verfe.  The  Scholiaft  of  Nicander  cites  the  two  firft  of 
thefe,  and  Suidas  mentions  two  others.  Athenaeus  alfo 
cites,  in  feveral  places,  fome  poetical  works  of  our  author 
upon  agriculture,  called  his  44  Georgies,”  which  were 
known  likewife  to  Curio,  together  with  another  poem  upon 
Beu  [g].  Befides  thefe,  he  compofed  five  books  of  44  Me- 
44  tamorphofes,”  as  Ovid  did  after  him.  Some  verfes  of 
this  work  are  copied  by  Tzetzes,  and  the  44  Metamor- 
44  phofes”  of  Antoni  us  Liberalis  v/ere  apparently  taken 
from  thofe  of  Nicander,  who  muft  needs  have  had  a  very 
fertile  genius,  fince  he  compofed  alfo  feveral  hiftorical 
works ;  for  inftance,  44  The  Hiftory  of  Colophon,”  his 
birth-place,  js  cited  by^  Athenaeus.  And,  as  he  pafled  a 


[b]  The  paffage  is  in  the  beginning 
of  one  of  his  poems,  where  he  fays, 
that  he  was  neigbour  to  Apollo  of 
Clares:  and  Suidas  tells  us,  that  the 
temple  of  Claros,  where  that  god  gave 
his  oracles,  was  very  near  Colophon  ; 
fo  that  his  birth  might  be  at  Colophon, 
and  not  actually  at  Claros. 

[c j  Among  thefe  he  mentions  only 
two  that  were  extradied  from  minerals, 
the  litharge  and  the  cerufe,  which 
fhews  there  was  no  other  known  at 
that  time  ;  all  the  reft  were  extracted 
either  from  plants  or  animals,  of  which 
the  moil  pernicious  was  that  called 
Toxicumj  not  deferibed  by  the  bo- 
taaifts,  becaufe^  no  doubt,  they  knew 


not  from  which  plant  it  was  extradled, 
or  indeed  what  it  was,  though  they 
were  no  ftranger-s  to  the  ill  erfedfs  of  it. 
And  the  fame  thing  is  feen  ?.t  this  day, 
in  regard  to  fome  drugs  which  are  ufed 
in  phyfic,  while  nobody  knows  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  derived  from  plants  or 
animals,  or  how  they  are  prepared,  as 
coming  from  foreign  countries.  Ni¬ 
cander  ranks  opium  among  the  poifons. 
Le  Clerc,  Hift.  de  Med. 

[d]  Stephan.  Byzan.  in  voce  Ca- 
rope. 

[e]  Athenasus. 

[f]  De  Hift.  Graecis. 

[gJ  Cicero  de  Orat,  lib.  i. 
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great  part  of  hi$  life  in  iEtolia,  that  country  merited  his 
attention,  as  appears  by  the  ancients  who  frequently  cite 
his  44  ^Etolics  5”  nay  Boeotia,  and  Thebes  in  particular, 
employed  his  pen  :  and  we  find  cited,  even  as  far  as  the 
tenth  book,  his  work  upon  Sicily.  Laffly,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  write  44  A  Hiftory  and  Defcription  of  Europe  in  gene- 
44  ral.”  He  was  undoubtedly  an  author  of  good  merit,  and 
well  deferves  thofe  elogiums  which  are  given  of  him  in  fome 
epigrams  in  the  44  Anthologia.”  This  Nicander  has  been 
confounded  with  Nicander  the  grammarian  of  Thyatira, 
by  Stephanus  Byzantius  [h]  :  and  Voffius,  in  giving  the 
titles  of  the  books  written  bv  both  thefe  Nicanders,  does  not 
diflinguifh  them  at  firff  ;  though  he  grants  at  laff,  that  thqy 
could  not  be  all  done  by  the  fame  Nicander  [1]. 

fn]  In  voce  Thyatira,  [rj  Voffcas  ubi  fupra, 

NICEPHORUS  (Gregoras),  a  Greek  hiflorian,  was 
born  about  the  clofe  of  the  igth  century,  and  flourifhed  in 
the  14th,  under  the  emperors  Andronicus,  John  Palaeolo- 
gus,  and  John  Cantacuzenus.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of 
the  elder  Andronicus,  who  made  him  librarian  of  the  church 
of  Conftantinople,  and  fent  him  ambaflador  to  the  prince  of 
Servia.  He  accompanied  this  emperor  in  his  misfortunes, 
and  affifted  at  his  death  ;  after  which  he  repaired  to  the  court 
of  the  younger  Andronicus,  where  he  feems  to  have  been 
well  received  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  by  his  influence  over 
the  Greeks,  that  church  was  prevailed  on  to  refufe  entering 
into  any  conference  with  the  legates  of  pope  John  XXII. 
But  in  the  difpute  which  arofe  between  Barlaam  and  Pala- 
mos,  taking  the  part  of  the  former,  he  maintained  it  zea- 
loufly  in  the  council  that  was  held  at  Conftantinople  in  1351? 
for  which  he  was  caff  into  prifon,  and  continued  there  till  the 
return  of  John  Palxologus,  who  releafed  him  ;  after  which 
he  held  a  difputation  with  Palamos,  in  the  prefence  of  that 
emperor.  He  compiled  a  hiffory,  which  in  eleven  books  con¬ 
tains  all  that  palled  from  1204,  when  Conftantinople  was 
taken  by  the  French,  to  the  death  of  Andronicus  Palaeolo- 
gus  the  younger,  in  134X.  Befides  this  work,  he  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  lome  others  [a].  We  muff  not  omit  to  inform  the 

reader, 

Ta]  His  hiftory,  with  a  Latin  verfion  of  it,  end  anew  edition  more 
tr.inil ation  by  Jerome  Wolf,  was  correct  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
printed  at  E a G J  in  156?,,  and  again  at  printed  at  the  Louvre  in  1702,  by  the 
Geneva  in  1615.  We  have  alfo  a  new  French  king’s  librarian  there.  This 

edition 
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reader,  that  John  Cantacuzenus  gives  our  author  a  very  in¬ 
different  character. 

edition  contains,  in  the  firft  volume,  alfo  fourteen  other  pieces  of  Orcgoras, 
the  thirty-eight  books  of  Gregoras,  who  wrote  Scholia  upon  “  Synefius  de 
which  end  with  the  year  1341  ,  and  t(  Infomniis,”  publilhed  by  Turnebus 
in  the  (econo  tome  are  the  thirteen  in  155-5?  the  verfion  of  which,  by 
following,  which  contain  a  hiftory  of  John  Pichou,  is  printed  among  the 
ten  years.  There  are  ftill  fourteen  works  of  the  fame  Synefius. 
more  remaining  to  be  publifhed,  as 

NfCEPHORUS  (Calistus),  a  Greek  hiftorian,  who 
flourifhed  in.  the  14th  century,  wrote  an  tc  Ecclcliaftical 
“  Hiltory,”  in  twenty-three  books,  eighteen  of  which  arc 
ftiil  extant^  containing  the  tranfadlions  of  the  church  from 
the  birth  of  Chrift  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Phocas  in 
610.  We  have  nothing  left  befides  the  arguments  of  the 
five  other  books,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius  to  the  end  of  that  of  Leo  the  Phiiofopher, 
who  died  in  91 1.  He  dedicated  this  hiftory  to  the  emperor 
Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  Elder  :  it  was  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  John  Langius  :  it  has  gone  through  feveral  edi¬ 
tions  [a],  the  belt  of  which  is  that  of  Paris  in  1630.  There 
is  only  one  MS.  of  this  hiflory,  which  is  preferved  in  the 
library  of  Matthias  Corvin  king  of  Hungary,  who  found  it 
among  fome  other  books,  which  he  took  from  the  Turks. 
Nicephorus  was  no  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  when  lie 
compiled  it  ;  however,  it  does  not  deferve  that  contempt 
with  which  it  is  treated  by  Theodore  Beza.  Some  other 
pieces  are  aferibed  to  our  author,  a  lift  of  which  may  be  fecn 
in  the  writers  mentioned  below  [b].  Labbe,  in  his  prelimi¬ 
nary  difeourfe  prefixed  to  the  cc  Byzantine  Hiftorian?,”  hath 
given  a  catalogue  of  the  emperors  and  patriarchs  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  compofed  by  Nicephorus  ;  and  his  abridgement  to 
the  Bible  in  Iambic  verfe  was  printed  at  Bafil  in  j 536- 

[a]  For  inftance,  one  at  Bafi!  in  appar.  ficr.  Vofiius  de  hift.  Gra?cis, 

J55?,  and  another  at  Paris  in  1561.  Bdlarrmn,  Sixtus  Senenfis,  and  above 

|  sj  Viz.  Will.  Eilengrin  in  all  Du  Pin  in  Bibliotheque  des  au- 

catal.  ecclef.  lcript.  Poflevin  in  teurs  eccief,  du  xiv  fiedc. 


NICEPHORUS  (Blemmidas),  a  prieft  and  monk  of 
Mount  Athos,  flourifhed  in  the  13th  century.  He  refilled  the 
patriarchate  of  Conftantinople,  being  favourable  to  the  La¬ 
tin  church,  and  more  inclined  to  peace  than  any  of  the 
Greeks  of  his  time.  In  this  Ipirit  he  compofed  two  trea¬ 
ties 
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NICEPHORUS, 

tifes  concerning  tc  The  Proceftion  of  the  Holy  Ghcft  y*  oM^ 
addrefied  to  James  patriarch  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  other  to 
the  emperor  Theodore  Lafcaris.  In  both  thefe  he  refutes 
thofe  who  maintain,  that  one  cannot  fay  the  Holy  Ghoft 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Thefe  two  tracts 
are  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Allatius,  who  has  alfo 
given  us  a  letter  written  by  Blemmidas  on  his  expelling  from 
the  church  of  her  convent  Marchefinos,  miflrefs  of  the  em¬ 
peror  John  Diic^s.  There  are  feveral  other  pieces  of  our 
author  in  the  V atican  library* 

NICERON  (John  Francis),  was  boim  at  Paris  in 
161^.  Having  ftniihed  his  academical  ftudies  with  a  fuc- 
cefs  which  raifed  the  greateft  hopes  of  him,  he  entered  into 
the  order  of  the  Minims,  and  took  the  habit  in  1632  ; 
whereupon,  as  is  ufual,  he  changed  the  name  given  him  at 
his  baptifm,  for  that  of  Francis,  the  name  of  his  paternal 
tmcle,  who  was  alfo  a  Minim,  or  Francifcan.  The  in¬ 
clination  and  tape  which  he  had  for  mathematics  appeared 
early.  He  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  that  fcience  in  his 
philofophical  ftudies,  and  devoted  thereto  all  the  time  he 
could  fpare  from  his  other  employments,  after  he  had 
completed  his  ftudies  in  theology.  All  the  branches  of 
the  mathematics,  however,  did  not  equally  engage  his  at¬ 
tention  ;  he  confined  himfelf  particularly  to  optics,  and  only 
learned  of  the  reft  as  much  as  was  neceftary  for  rendering 
him  perfect  in  this.  There  remain  ftill,  in  feveral  houfes 
wherein  he  dwelt,  efpecially  at  Paris,  fome  excellent  per¬ 
formances,  which  difcover  his  (kill  in  this  way,  and  which 
make  us  regret  that  a  longer  life  did  not  fuffer  him  to 
carry  it  to  that  perfection  which  he  deftred  ;  fince  one  can¬ 
not  help  being  furprifed  that  he  proceeded  fo  far  as  he  did, 
in  the  midft  of  thofe  occupations  and  travels  by  which  he 
was  forced  from  it,  during  the  (Fort  fpace  of  time  which  he 
lived.  He  hath  himfelf  obferved,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Thaumaturgus  Opticus,”  that  he  went  twice  to  Rome  ; 
and  that,  on  his  return  home,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
theology.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  to  accompany  father 
Francis  de  la  Noue*  vicar-general  of  the  order,  in  his  vi- 
fitation  of  the  convents  throughout  all  France.  But  the  ea- 
gernefs  of  his  paftion  for  ftudy  put  him  upon  making  the 
beft  of  all  the  moments  he  had  to  fpare  for  books  ;  and  that 
wife  oeconomy  furnifhed  him  with  as  much  as  fatisfied  him. 
Being  taken  fick  at  Aix  in  Provence,  he  died  there.  Sept.  22* 
4  *  646? 
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1646,  aged  33.  He  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Des 
Cartes.  A  lilt  of  his  writings  is  inferted  below  [a]. 

[a]  Thefe  are,  1.  (i  LTnterpreta-  (l  que,  &  dioptriqne.”  This  is  only 
(i  tion  des  chiffres,  ou  regies  pour  an  ellay  to  the  following  work,  3. 
(i  bien  entendre  &  expliquer  facile-  “  Thaumaturgus  opticus :  five,  Ad- 
u  ment  toutes  fortes  des  chiffres  firn-  “  mivanda  ootices,  catoptrices,  & 
pies,  &c.”  2.  “  La  perfpettive  curi-  “  dioptrices,  pars  prima,  &c.”  He 
“  eufe,  ou  magie  artificielle  des  effets  intended  to  add  two  other  parts,  but 
“  marvelleux  de  l’optique,  catoptri-  was  prevented  by  death. 


NICERON  (John  Peter),  fo  much  celebrated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  “  Memoirs  o t  men  illuRrious  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters,”  was  born  at  Paris,  March  1 1,  1685.  He  was  °P 
an  ancient  and  noble  family,  who  were  in  very  high  repute 
about  1540.  He  Rudied  with  iuccefs  in  the  Mazarine  col¬ 
lege  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  the  college  Du  Plefiis.  In 
a  fhort  time,  refolving  to  forfake  the  world,  he  confulted 
one  of  his  uncles,  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  Bernabite 
Jefuits.  .  This  uncle  examined  him  ;  and,  not  diffident  of 
his  election,  introduced  him  as  a  probationer  to  that  fociety 
at  Paris.  Lie  was  received  there  in  1702,  took  the  habit  in 
1703,  and  made  his  vows  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  19.  After 
he  had  profefled  himfelf,  he  was  fent  to  Montarges,  to  go 
through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  and  theology  ;  thence  he 
went  to  Loches  in  Tourai’ne,  to  teach  thofe  fciences.  He 
received  the  prieRhood  at  Poitiers,  in  1708.  As  he  was  not 
arrived  at  the  age  to  afllime  this  order,  a  difpenfation,  which 
his  uncommon  piety  had  merited,  was  obtained  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  The  college  of  Montarges  having  recalled  him,  he 
was  their  profeffor  of  rhetoric  during  two  years,  and  of 
philofophy  during  four.  In  Ipite  of  all  thefe  avocations,  he 
was  humanely  attentive  to  every  call  and  work  of  charity* 
and  to  the  inftruction  of  his  fellow-creatures,  many'  of 
whom  heard  him  deliver  out  fit  rules  of  condudl  for  them, 
not  only  from  the  pulpits  of  moil  of  the  churches  within  the 
province,  but  even  from  thofe  of  Paris.  In  1716,  his  fu- 
periors  invited  him  to  that  city,  that  he  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  following,  with  the  more  convenience,  thofe 
Rudies  for  which  he  alv/ays  had  exprefled  the  greateR  in¬ 
clination.  Pie  not  only  underRood  the  ancient,  but  the 
modern  languages  ;  a  circumRance  of  infinite  advantage  in 
the  compofition  of  thofe  works  which  he  has  given  to  the 
public,  and  which  he  carried  on  with  great  affiduity  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  after  a  Riort  illnefs, 
July  8,  1738,  at  the  age  of  53.  His  works  are,  1.  “  Le 
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<£  grand  Febrifuge  ;  or,  a  Diflertation  to  prove,  that  Com* 

44  mon  Water  is  the  beft  Remedy  in  Fevers,  and  even  in 
44  the  Plague  ;  tranflated  from  the  Englifh  of  John  Han- 
44  cock,  Minifter  of  St.  Margaret’s,  London,  in  12010.’* 
This  little  treatifemade  its  appearance,  amonglt  other  pieces 
relating  to  this  fubjedf,  in  1720  ;  and  was  attended  with  a 
fuccefs,  which  carried  it  through  three  editions;  the  laft 
came  out  in  1730,  in  2  vols.  121110,  intituled,  44  A  Trea- 
64  tile  on  Common- Water,  Paris:  printed  by  Cavelier. ” 

2.  44  The  Voyages  of  John  Ouvington,  to  Surat,  and 
44  divers  Parts  of  Aha  and  Africa  ;  containing  the  Hiflory 
44  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Kingdom  of  Golconda,  and  fome 
44  Obfervations  upon  Silk-Worms.  Paris,  1725.”  2  vols. 
i2mo.  3.  44  The  Converfion  of  England  toChriflianity,  com- 
44  pared  with  its  pretended  Reformation  :  a  Work  tranflated 
44  from  the  Englifh.  Paris,  1729.”  8vo.  4.  44  The 
44  Natural  Hiftorv  of  the  Earth,  tranflated  from  the  Ens> 

44  lifh  of  Mr.  Woodward,  by  Monf.  Nogues,  Do£for  in 
44  Phyfic ;  with  an  Anfwer  to  the  Objections  of  DoCtor 
44  Camerarius  :  containing,  alfo,  feveral  Letters  written  on 
44  the  fame  Subject,  and  a  methodical  Diftribution  ofFoflils, 

44  tranflated  from  the  Englifh,  by  Niceron.  Paris,  1735.” 

4to.  5.  44  Memoirs  of  Men  illuflrious  in  the  Republic  of 
44  Letters,  with  a  critical  Account  of  their  Works.  Paris,” 
l2mo.  The  firfl:  volume  of  this  great  work  appeared  in 
1727;  the  others  were  given  to  the  public  in  fuccefllon,  as 
far  as  the  thirty-ninth,  which  appeared  in  1738.  The 
fortieth  volume  was  publifhed  after  the  death  of  the  author, 
in  1739.  Since  that  event,  a  forty-firft  and  a  forty-fecond 
volume  came  out ;  but  in  thefe  three  lafl:  are  many  articles 
of  which  Niceron  was  not  the  author* 

rUthenBlb”  NICETAS  (David),  a  Greek  hiflorian,  a  native,  as  I 
dS  auteurs  f°me  relate,  of  Paphlagonia,  flourifhed  about  the  end  of  the 
ecclef,  ninth  century.  He  wrote  the  44  Life  of  St.  Ignatius,  Pa- 
44  triarch  of  Conffantinople,  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Fre~ 

44  deric  Mutius,  bifhop  of  Termoli and  this  verlion  was 
made  ufe  of  by  cardinal  Baronius  :  but  we  have  another 
verfion,  by  father  Matthew  Raderi,  printed  at  Ingoldfladt, 
in  1604.  This  Nicetas  compofed  alfo  feveral  panegyrics, 
in  honour  of  the  apoftles  and  other  faints,  which  are  inferted 
in  the  laft  continuation  of  the  44  Bibliotheca  Patrum,”  by 
Combefis.  There  are  feveral  authors  of  this  name  men¬ 
tioned  by  Gefner  and  Leo  Allatius. 
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NICETAS  (furnamed  Serron),  deacon  of  the  churcft 
of  Conftantinople,  and  contemporary  with  Theophyladt  in 
the  iith  century,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Heraclea,  com- 
pofed  feveral  44  Funeral  Orations  upon  the  Death  of  Gre- 
44  gory  Nazianzen;”  as  alfo  a  44  Commentary,”  which  is 
inferted  in  Latin  among  the  works  of  that  father.  There 
is  aferibed  to  him  a  44  Catena  upon  the  Book  of  Job,” 
compiled  of  paflages  taken  from  feveral  of  the  fathers,  as 
Apollinarius,  Athanaiius,  Bafil,  Chryfoftom,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  Ephrem  Svrus,  Eu- 
febius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyfia,  Ifidore, 
Julius  Halicarnafienfis,  Methodius,  Nilus,  Olympidorus, 
Origen,  Polychronius  Severus,  and  Theophilus  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  This  work  was  printed  at  London,  1637,  in 
folio.  We  have  alfo,  by  the  fame  author,  feveral  44  Ca- 
44  tense  upon  the  Pfalms  and  Canticles,  printed  at  Bafil  in 
44  1552.”  There  is,  likewife,  a  44  Commentary  upon  the 
44  Poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,”  printed  at  V enice,  under 
the  name  of  Nicetas  of  Paphlagonia,  which  is  apparently  the 
fame  author. 


NICETAS  ( Arhominates),  a  Greek  hiftorian,  called 
Coniates,  being  born  at  Chone,  or  ColoiTus,  a  town  in 
Phrygia.  He  llourifhed  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  feveral  confiderable  affairs  at  the  court  of  the 
emperors  of  Conftantinople.  When  that  city  was  taken  by 
the  French,  in  1204,  he  withdrew,  together  with  a  young 
girl,  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  He  afterwards 
married  this  captive,  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  where  he  died,  in 
I2c6. 


He  wrote  a  44  Hiftory,  or  Annals,  from  the  death  of 
44  Alexis  Comnenus  in  1118,  to  that  of  Baudouin  in 
44  1205.”  "Phis  work,  of  which  we  have  a  Latin  tranfla- 
tion  by  Jerome  Wolfius,  was  printed  at  Bafil,  in  1557  ; 
again  at  Geneva,  in  1593;  and  fince  inferted  in  the 
body  of  the  44  Byzantine  Hiitorians,”  printed  at  the  Louvre 
at  Paris  :  but  the  ftyle  is  infupportably  bad.  Father  Morel 
of  Tours,  in  the  16th  century,  tranflated  the  Eve  fir  ft 
books  of  a  piece,  intituled,  44  The  Treafure  of  the  Ortho- 
f(  dox  Faith,”  aferibed  to  Nicetas.  They  were  printed  in 
1580,  8vo,  and  have  been  inferted  fince  in  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  44  Bibliotheca  Patrum”  of  Cologne.  We 
have  alfo  a  fragment  of  the  twentieth  book,  concerning 
what  ou^ht  to  be  obferved  upon  the  convej-fion  of  a  Maho- 
metan  to  Chriftianity.  Michael  Choniates,  our  author's 
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brother,  compofed  feveral  44  Monodies  upon  his  death, 
which  are  alfo  tranflated  by  the  fame  Morel;  and  Michael 
alfo  competed  forne  other  difeourfes,  particularly  one  upon 
the  44  Crofs,”  the  manufeript  of  which  is  in  the  French  king’s 

NICHOLS  (William),  fon  of  John  Nichols,  of  Don-  II 
ington  in  Bucks,  born  in  1664,  became  a  Batler  or  Com- 
’  moner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1679;  removed  after¬ 
wards  to  Wadham  College,  and  as  a  member  thereof  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  Nov.  27,  1683  ;  and  was  admitted  pro¬ 
bationer-fellow  of  Merton  College  in  061.  1684;  M.  A. 
June  19,  1688  ;  and  about  that  time  taking  holy  orders, 
became  chaplain  to  Ralph  earl  of  Montague,  and  in  Sept. 
1691  redtor  of  Selfey,  near  Chichefter,  in  Suflex;  was  ad¬ 
mitted  B.  D.  July  2,  1692;  and  D.  D.  Nov.  29,  1695. 
After  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  piety  and  ftudy,  we  find  him, 
in  the  clofe  of  it,  thus  pathetically  deferibing  his  fituation, 
in  a  letter  to  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  : 

44  Smith  Street,  Weftminfter,  Aug.  31,  1711. 

44  May  it  pleafe  your  Lordfhip, 

44  I  was  in  hopes  that  her  Majefty  would  have  beftowed 
44  the  prebend  of  W eftminfter  upon  me,  being  the  place 
44  where  Hive,  and  that  I  might  be  nearer  to  books,  to  finifb 
44  my  work  on  the  liturgy  and  articles,  for  which  fhe  was 
pleafed  to  tell  to  me,  with  her  own  mouth,  file  would  con- 
44  fider  me.  My  good  Lord,  I  have  taken  more  pains  in 
44  this1  matter  than  any  divine  of  our  nation,  which  I  hope 
44  may-befpeak  the  favour  of  a  Church-of-England  miniftry. 

44  Therefore  I  mo  ft  humbly  befeech  your  Lordfhip  for  your 
44  intereft  for  the  next  prebend  of  that  church  (if  this  be  dif- 
44  pofed  of)  that  fhall  be  void  ;  for,  if  I  had  merited  nothing, 

44  my  circumftances  want  it.  I  am  now  forced  on  the 
44  drudgery  of  being  the  editor  of  Mr.  Selden’s  books,  for  a 
44  little  money  to  buy  other  books  to  carry  on  my  liturgical. 

44  work.  I  have  broken  my  conftitution  by  the  pains  of 
44  making  my  collections  myfelf  throughout  that  large  work, 

44  without  the  help  of  an  amanuenfis,  which  I  am  not  in  a 
44  condition  to  keep,  though  the  difeafe  of  my  ftomach 
44  (being  a  continual  colic  of  late,  attended  by  the  rupture 
46  of  a  vein)  might  plead  pity,  and  incline  my  fuperiors  not 
44  to  fufFer  me  all  my  days  to  be  a  Gibeonite  in  the  church 
4,4  without  any  regard  or  relief.  Pray,  my  Lord,  reprefent 
44  my  cafe  to  the  good  queen  ;  and  I  fhall  never  be  wanting. 

44  to  make  iny  molt  ample  acknowledgement  for  fo  great  a 
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favour.  I  could  long  fince  have  made  my  way  to  pre- 
<c  ferment  without  taking  all  this  pains,  by  a  noify  cry  for  a 

party  :  but  as  this  has  been  often  the  reproach,  and  once 
44  the  ruin,  of  our  clergy,  fo  I  have  always  induftrioufly 
44  avoided  it^  quietly  doing  what  fervice  I  could  to  the 
44  church  I  was  born  in,  and  leaving  the  iffue  thereof  to 
44  God’s  Providence,  and  to  the  kind  offices  of  fotrie  good 
44  man,  who  fome  time  or  other  might  befriend  me  in  getting 
44  fome  little  thing  for  me  to  make  mv  circumftances  eafy : 
44  wffiich  is  the  occalion  that  your  lordfhip  has  the  trouble 
44  of  this  application  from,  my  lord,  your  lordfhip’s  moft 
44  dutiful,  moft  obedient^  and  moft  humble  fervant, 

44  Will.  Nichols. ” 

His  publications  were,  i.  a  An  Anfwer  to  an  heretical 
44  Book,  called  The  naked  Gofpel,  which  was  condemned 
44  and  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  convocation  of 
64  the  Univerhty  of  Oxon,  Aug.  ig,  1690,  with  fome  re- 
c4  fletftions  on  Dr.  Bury’s  new  Edition  of  that  Book, 
44  1691,”  4to.  2.  44  A  fhort  Hiftory  of  Socinianifm,” 
printed  with  the  anfwer  before -mentioned  y  and  dedicated  to 
his  patron  the  earl  of  Montague.  3.  44  A  Practical  Eflayon 
44  the  Contempt  of  the  World,  1694,”  8vo,  infcribed  to 
44  Sir  John  Trevor,  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,3’  to  whom  the 
author  acknowledges  his  obligations  for  44  a  confiderable  pre- 
44  ferment  bellowed  in  a  moft  obliging  and  generous  man- 
44  ner.”  4.  44  The  Advantages  of  a  learned  Education,”  a 
fermon  preached  at  a  School  Feaft,  1698,  A.tot  5* 
44  The  duty  of  Inferiors  towards  their  Superiors,  in  Five 
44  Practical  Difcourfes  ;  Ihewing,  L  The  Duty  of  Subjects 
44  to  their  Princes.  II.  The  Duty  of  Children  to  their 
44  Parents.  III.  The  Duty  of  Servants  to  their  Mafters. 
44  IV.  The  Duty  of  Wives  to  their  Hufbands.  V.  The 
44  Duty  of  Pariihioners  and  the  Laity  to  their  Paftors  and 
44  Clergy.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Diflertation  concerning 
44  the  Divine  Right  of  Princes,  1701,”  8vo.  G.  44  An  In-* 
44  troduciion  to  a  devout  Life,  by  Francis  Sales,  Rifhop  and 
44  Prince'  of  Geneva ;  tranllated  and  reformed  from  the 
44  Errors  of  the  Romiih  Edition.  To  which  is  prefixed  a. 
44  Difcourfe  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Spiritual  Books 
44  in  the  Romiih  Church,  1701,”  8vo.  7.  44  A  Trea.tife 
44  of  Confolation  to  Parents  for  the  Death  of  their  Children  ; 
44  written  upon  the  occafion  of  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
44  Gloucefter  and  addrefTed  44  to  the  moft  illuftrious  Prin- 
44  cefs  Anne  of  Denmark,  1701,”  8vo.  8.  44  God’s 
44  Bleffing  on  Mineral  Waters  ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the 
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<c  Chapel  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  1702,”  4to.  9.  u  A  Cori* 

44  ference  with  a  Theift,  in  five  parts  ;  dedicated  to  the 
44  Queen’s  mod  excellent  Majefty,  1703,”  8vo  ;  of  which 
a  third  edition,  with  the  addition  of  two  Conferences,  the 
one  with  a  Machiavelian,  the  other  with  an  Atheift,  all 
carefully  revifed  and  prepared  for  the  prefs  by  the  Author, 
was  publifhed  in  2  vois.  Svo,  1723.  10.  44  A  Pradfical 

44  EfTay  on  the  Contempt  of  the  World;,  to  which  is  prefixed 
44  a  Preface  to  the  Deifts,  and  vicious  Libertines  of  the  Age, 

44  1704/’  2d  ed.  8vo.  11.  44  The  Religion  of  a  Prince  ; 

44  flie wing  that  the  Precepts  of  the  Holv  Scriptures  are  the 
44  be  ft  Maxims  of  Government,  1704,”  8vo.  12.  44  De- 
44  fenfio  Ecclefiae  Anglicanae,  1707,”  121110.  13.  44  A  Pa- 

44  raphrafe  on  the  Common  Prayer,  with  Notes  on  the  Sun- 
64  days  and  Holidays,  1708/’  Svo.  14.  44  Afflidlions  the 
44  Lot  of  God’s  Children,  a  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Prince 
44  George,  1709,”  Svo.  15.  44  A  Comment  on  the  Book 
44  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Adminiftration  of  the  Sacra- 
44  ments,  &c.  1710,”  folio.  16.  44  A  Supplement  to  the 
44  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1711,”’ 
folio.  In  the  Preface  to  this  Supplement,  Dr.  Nichols  men¬ 
tions  44  a  long  fit  of  illnefs  with  which  God  had  pleafed  to 
44  vifit  him,  and  a  very  uneftablifhed  ftate  of  health  both 
44  before  and  after  it.”  This  illnefs  appears  foon  to  have 
ended  in  his  death.  17.  44  Hiftorise  Sacrae  Libri  VII.  Ex 
44  Antonii  Cocceii  Sabellici  Eneadibus  concinnatum,  in 
44  ufum  Scholarum,  &  Juventutis  Chriftiante,  1711,”  nmo. 

18.  44  A  Commentary  on  the  firft  fifteen,  and  part  of  the 
44  fixteenth  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  1712,”  fob 

19.  44  A  Defence  of  the  Doddrine  and  Difcipline  of  the 
44  Church  of  England  ;  firft  written  in  Latin  for  the  Ufe  of 
44  Foreigners  by  William  Nichols,  D.  D.  and  tranflated  into 
44  Englifh  by  himfelf,  1715,”  12 mo.  —  A  volume  of  letters 
written  by  and  to  Dr.  Nichols  in  Latin  (by  Jablonfki,  Ofter- 
wald,  Wctftein,  &c.)  was  prefented  by  his  widow  Cathe¬ 
rine  Nichols  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Odd.  28, 
1712,  to  be  depoftted  either  in  Lambeth  or  St.  Martin’s 
Library.  They  are  accordingly  preferved  among  the  valuable 
MSS.  at  Lambeth,  No.  676.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
diftinguifh  this  pious  Divine  from  his  name-fake  William 
Nicols,  M.  A.  and  redlor  of  Stockport  in  Chefhire,  who 
was  a  ftudent  of  Chrift  Church,  Oxford,  and  publifhed, 
I.  44  De  Literis  inventis  libri  lex;  ad  illuftriftimurn  Prin- 
44  cipem  Thomam  Herbertum,  Pembrokiae  Com  item,  &c: 
£C  17  ii,”  Svo.  2.  44  Oratio  coram  venerabili  Societate  pro 
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“  promovenda  Religione  Chriftiana  habita  Londini,  Dec.  29, 
ct  1715/'  i2mo  ;  and,  3.  “  nEPI  AFXI2N  Libri  Septem. 
tc  Accedunt  Liturgica,  1717,”  121110. 

NICOLA1TANS,  a  fpecies  of  heretics  who  fprung  up 
in  the  church  fo  early  as  the  time  of  the  apoftles.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Nicolas,  the  firft  of  the  feven  deacons,  was 
author  of  this  fedf,  or  at  leaft  gave  cccafion  to  it.  Irenaeus 
calls  him  mailer  of  the  Nicolaitans  ;  and  that  from  the  time 
of  the  apoftles  there  was  a  fe£I  of  Nicolaitans,  appears  from, 
the  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  where  we  find  them 
mentioned  by  name. 

Some  of  the  fathers  are  confident  that  the  deacon  was 
the  author  of  the  fed! ;  and  tells  us,  that,  having  been  cen- 
fured  by  the  apoftles  for  taking  back  his  wife,  after  he  had 
put  her  away  for  the  fake  of  continence,  he  invented  a  bru¬ 
tal  error  to  excufe  this  proceeding;  and  taught,  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  eternal  falvation,  it  was  neceftary  to  wallow 
one’s  whole  life  in  all  kinds  of  impurities.  Others  relate, 
that,  the  apoftles  having  reproached  him  with  jealoufy,  he 
brought  his  wife,  who  was  a  moft  beautiful  woman,  into 
a  full  a  (Terribly,  and  gave  her  leave  to  marry  whoever  Hie 
plea  fed  ;  as  if  he  would  teach  her,  by  that  adlion,  to  aban¬ 
don  herfelf  to  carnal  pleafure.  It  is  fa  id,  moreover,  that 
feme  libertines  ftarted  a  kind  of  herefy,  which  they  tried  to 
recommend  under  our  deacon’s  name,  though  without  any 
reafon,  fince  he  had  no  other  wife  than  her  to  whom  he  was 
actually  married.  It  is  added  alfo,  that  he  had  by  her  one 
fon,  and  feme  daughters,  who  all  died  virgins  ;  and  that,  as 
for  himfelf,  he  was  made  bifhopof  Samaria. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  thefe  ftories,  which  are 
left  to  the  reader’s  judgement,  it  is  certain  that  the  herefy  of 
the  firft  Nicolaitans  did  not  confift  in  any  opinions  or  falfe 
dodlrines,  but  only  in  an  irregular  life,  which,  as  Tillotfon 
obferves,  is  the  worft  kind  of  herefy.  But  the  new  Nicolai¬ 
tans  denied  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift  by  the  hypoftatic 
union,  maintaining  that  the  Deity  dwelt  only  in  him.  They 
maintained  alfo,  that  the  moft  vicious  pleafures  of  the  body 
were  good  and  holy,  and  that  meat  offered  to  idols  was  pro¬ 
hibited.  Some  time  afterwards,  changing  the  name  by 
which  they  were  firft  known,  they  adopted  the  herefy  of  the 
Gnoftics,  and  aftumed  that  title.  However,  at  length  they 
became  feparatea  into  various  feels,  and  were  called  Phibio- 
nites,  Stratiotics,  Levities,  and  Borborites.  Epiphanius 
describes  the  filthinefs  of  thefe  fefls,  which  cannot  be  read 
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without  horror.  This  herefy,  it  is  faid,  was  revived  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  the  incontinence  of  fome  of  the  clergy 
who  were  refolved  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial  ftate. 
Cardinal  Peter  Damian  was  very  inidrumental  in  their  ex¬ 
tirpation. 

V 

NICOLE  (John),  father  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Ni¬ 
cole,  was  defcended  of  a  reputable  family,  and  born  at  Char¬ 
tres,  in  1600.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  law,  and  made  a 
good  proficiency  in  it;  fo  that  he  became  an  advocate  in  par¬ 
liament,  and  judge  official  to  the  bifhop.  of  Chartres,  He 
was  a  good  haranguer,  but  a  bad  advocate.  Being  full  of 
enthufiafm,  he  gave  into  an  intolerable  bombaft,  and  inter- 
fperfed  his  pleadings  with  verfes  and  fcraps  of  romances,,  a 
great  number  of  which  were  found  after  his  death  among  his 
papers.  His  daughter  Charlotte  would  have  fold  them  to  a 
butter-woman  ;  but  his  fon  Peter  took  care  to  have  them 
burnt,  that  the  town  might  not  fwarm  with  fuch  trafh.  It 
pafies  for  an  undoubted  truth  in  that  town,  that  he  never 
publifbed  any  thing  in  profe  or  verfe ;  but  the  abbe  de 
Marolles,  numbering  up  thofe  perfons  who  hg.d  made  him 
prefents  of  their  writings,  fays  exprefsly,  that  John  Nicole, 
father  of  Peter,  prefented  him  with  the  declamations  of 
Quintilian,  which  he  had  tranfiated  into  French  ;  and,  in 
effecf,  his  name  appears  to  one  of  thefe  declamations, 
printed  at  Paris,  in  1642,  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  Seof,  bifhop 
of  Chartres.  The  abbe  de  Marolles  adds,  that  he  bad  feverai 
times  received  verfes  in  Latin  and  French  from  our  advocate, 
being,  continues  he,  <c  the  oldeft  of  my  friends,  and  of  the 
fame  age  with  myfelf.”  He  died  at  Chartres  in  1678. 

NICOLE  (Claude),  coufuwgerman  of  the  preceding, 
was  fon  of  Nicolas  Nicole,  receiver  of  the  town  of  Chartres, 
where  he  was  born  in  1611;  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  king’s  council,  and  president  in  the  elections 
of  Chartres.  He  died  in  that  town,  Nov.  2.  1685.  He  was 
a  good  matter  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  languages, 
and  wrote  tolerably  well  in  French,  having  a  talent  for 
F rench  poetry  ;  which,  however,  he  abufed,  the  greateft 
part  of  his  poems  being  lewd  and  dhTolute.  Gallantry,  and 
fuch  pieces  where  tender  fentiments  had  the  greatett  fhare, 
were  his  tatte.  The  love  elegies  of  Ovid,  the  odes  of  Ho¬ 
race  upon  the  Icofcft  fubjedls,  and  fome  other  pieces  of  the 
fame  ftamp,  were  morfels  which  pleafed  his  palate  mofl,  and 
fucceeded  bell  in  fuch  things.  After  feverai  of  his  poems 
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had  been  handed  about  in  feparate  fheets,  he  collected  them 
together,  and  printed  them  at  Paris,  1660,  in  two  vols.  4to, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  king,  under  the  title  of,  u  The 
Works  of  the  prefident  NiceJle.”  This  collection  appeared 
again  after  his  death,  enlarged  with  feveral  new  pieces,  fome 
of  which  are  upon  fubjects  of  piety,  in  1603,  at  Paris.. 

They  confilf  of  tranflations  into  French  verfe,  of  feveral 
works  of  46  Ovid,”  Ci  Horace,”  “  Perfius,”  cc  Martial,” 

<c  Seneca  the  tragedian,”  <c  Claudian,”  and  others,  cc  A 
4C  Tranflation  of  an  Elegy  and  Ode  of  Anacreon,”  and  of 
u  A  Poem  upon  the  loves  of  Adonis,  by  the  Cavalier 
Marin,  See.” 

NICOLE  (Peter),  a  celebrated  French  divine,  was 
born  at  Chartres,  Odt.  6,  1625.  He  was  the  foil  of  John 
Nicole  above  mentioned  ;  and,  being  a  youth  of  bright  ge¬ 
nius,  joined  to  a  very  happy  memory,  and  great  docility,  he 
foon  made  a  great  proficiency  under  his  father,  who  under- 
Hood  Greek  and  Latin  very  well,  and  chofe  to  be  preceptor 
to  his  fon.  At  fourteen,  having  finifhed  his  ordinary  courfe 
of  humanity-fludies,  his  father  fent  him  to  Paris,  to  go 
through  a  courfe  of  philofophy,  and  then  proceed  to  divinity. 

Peter  arrived  in  that  city  about  1642;  and,  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  courfe  of  philofophy,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

July  23,  1644.  Efe  afterwards  ftudied  divinity  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  in  1645  and  1646  ;  and  during  this  courfe  he  learned 
Hebrew^  perfected  himfelf  in  Greek,  and  gave  a  part  of  his 
time  to  the  inftrudtion  of  the  youth  put  under  the  care  of 
meffieurs  de  Port- royal.  As  foon  as  he  had  completed  three 
years,  as  ufual  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  he  proceeded  bache¬ 
lor  in  that  faculty  ;  on  which  occalion  he  maintained  the 
thefes  called  the  tentative,  in  1649.  Ele  afterwards  pre¬ 
pared  himfelf  to  proceed  a  licentiate  ;  but  was  difluaded  from 
it  by  the  difpute  which  arofe  about  the  five  famous  propor¬ 
tions  of  Janfenius,  added  to  his  connections  with  Mr.  Ar- 
nauld.  By  this  means  he  was  more  free  to  cultivate  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Port-royal,  to  which  houfe  he  attached  him¬ 
felf  with  the  ftridtefl  ties.  He  retired  thither,  and  affifted 
Mr.  Arnauld  in  feveral  pieces,  which  that  celebrated  dodtor 
published  in  his  own  defence.  I11  the  advertifement  prefixed 
to  fome  provincial  letters,  with  the  notes  of  Wen  Took,  it  is 
faid  he  was  then  in  Germany;  but  this  is  generally  believed 
to  be  only  a  fiction,  and  that  he  was  in  Germany  no  other- 
wife  than  in  fpirit,  becaufe  he  took  a  German  name  with  the 
view  of  making  it  believed  that  the  notes  came  from  Ger- 
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many.  He  afterwards  refided  at  feveral  places,  fometimes  at 
Port-royal,  fometimes  at  Paris.  He  continued  undiftbrbed 
in  that  city  till  1677,  when  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  for  the 
bifhops  of  St.  Pons  and  Arras,  to  Pope  Innocent  XI.  againft 
the  relaxations  of  the  cafuifts,  drew  upon  him  a  ftorm,  that 
obliged  him  to  withdraw.  He  went  firft  to  Chartres,  where 
his  father  was  lately  dead  ;  and,  having  fettled  his  temporal 
affairs,  he  repaired  to  Beauvais,  and  foon  after  took  his  leave 
of  the  kingdom,  in  1679.  He  retired  firft:  to  Bruflels,  then 
went  to  Liege,  and  after  that  vifited  Orval,  and  feveral  other 
places.  A  letter  dated  July  16,  1679,  which  he  wrote 
to  Harlai,  archbifhop  of  Paris,  facilitated  his  return  to 
France  :  and  Robert,  canon  of  the  church  of  Paris,  obtained 
leave  of  that  archbifhop,  fome  time  after,  for  Nicole  to  come 
back  privately  to  Chartres.  Accordingly  he  repaired  im¬ 
mediately  tq  that  city,  under  the  name  of  M.  Berci,  and  re¬ 
fumed  his  ufual  employments.  The  fame  friend  afterwards 
folicjted  a  permiftion  for  him  to  return  to  Paris,  and  obtained 
it  at  length  in  1683.  Nicole  made  ufe  of  the  repofe  which 
he  enjoyed  in  that  city,  in  compofing  new  works.  In  1693, 
perceiving  himfelf  to  be  grown  confiderably  infirm,  he  re- 
figned  a  benefice,  of  a  very  moderate  income,  which  he  had 
at  Beauvais.  The  two  years  which  he  continued  alive 
afterwards,  were  palled  in  a  languifhing  way  ;  and  he  died 
of  the  fecond  ftroke  of  an  apoplexy,  Nov.  16,  1695,  aged 

7°  years.  ...  .  .  I 

He  lived  all  his  life  with  great  fimplicity,  loved  retire¬ 
ment  and  quiet,  and  was  very  little  verfed  in  the  manners  of 
the  world  ;  but  he  had  a  profound  genius,  and  excelled  in 
metaphyfics.  His  converfation  was  agreeable  and  intereft- 
ing,  full  of  found  and  uncommon  refleXions;  his  judge¬ 
ment  folid  ;  and  he  was  more  than  commonly  learned,  with 
a  great  deal  of  piety  and  religion.  At  fir  ft  he  applied  himfelf 
to  polite  literature,  and  made  himfelf  able  to  imitate  the  Lyle 
of  the  heft  Latin  authors,  particularly  that  of  Terence.  He 
wrote  that  language  with  great  facility  ;  and  he  exercifed 
his  talent  in  the  French,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  raolf 
polite  and  exact  authors.  But  in  his  own  country  it  was  im- 
poftible  he  fhould  efcape  the  reproach,  as  well  as  his  friend 
Mr.  Arnauld,  of  undertaking  the  defence  of  Janfenius, 
wqofe  opinions  were  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  the  clergy 
of  France,  and  indeed  the  whole  church.  Scarce  any  author 
hath  written  with  fo  much  weight  againft  the  Calvinifts,  the 
r.ew  Myftics,  Sc c.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  conlift- 
jng  of  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  articles  :  but  being  chiefly 
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theological  and  polemical,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  re¬ 
ferring  the  reader,  who  may  be  curious  about  them,  to  the 
9th  volume  of  cc  Niceron’s  Memoirs,”  &c.  from  whence 
this  account  of  him  is  taken. 


NICOLSON  (William),  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop 
was  the  foil  of  Mr.  jofepb  Nicolfon,  rector  of  Hemland  in 
Cumberland,  and  born  at  Orton  in  that  county  [a],  about 
1655.  After  a  proper  foundation  of  grammar  learning,  he 
was  fentto  Oxford,  and  entered  of  Queen’s-college  in  1670, 
He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1675-6  ;  M.  A.  1679,  an<L 
being  noticed  by  Sir  Jofeph  Wiliiamfon,  his  countryman, 
feliowT  of  the  fame  college,  and  then  fecretary  of  ftate  to 
Charles  II.  he  was  fent  foon  after,  by  him,  to  travel  into 
Germany  ;  and,  upon  his  return,  he  vifited-  France.  He 
underwent  many  hardlhips  in  thefe  travels ;  however,  he 
had  not  been  long  come  back  to  his  college,  when  he  fet 
about  writing  a  defeription  of  what  he  had  obferved  abroad, 
being  likewife  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  in  1679.  About 
the  fame  time,  his  merit  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Edward 
Rainbow,  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  who  made  him  his  chaplain  [bJ  ; 
and,  in  1681,  gave  him  a  prebend  in  that  church.  The 
fame  patron  collated  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Torpenhoe,  and, 
in  1682,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Carlifle  [c]:  and,  having 
greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  literary  world,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Carlifle  in  1702;  in  confequence 
whereof,  he  was  created  D.  D.  at  Oxford,  by  diploma,  June 
23,  nine  days  after  he  was  a  bifhop  [d].  He  was  deeply 
engaged  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy,  which  began  in 
1717;  and,  the  year  following,  tranflated  to  the  biihopric 
of  Londonderry  in  Ireland.  While  he  bcld  this  fee,  he  built 
a  repofitory  for  the  manuferipts  and  records  relating  to  it; 
and,  continuing  ftill  in  favour  at  court,  Jan.  28,  1726-7, 
he  was  raffed  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Cafhell,  and  made  pri¬ 
mate  of  Munfler,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  William  Pall iTer  :  but 
he  was  prevented  from  entering  into  the  full  pofleflion  of  this 
lad:  dignity,  by  his  death,  which  happened  a  few  days 
after  his  promotion,  fuddenly  at  Derry,  the  13th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  following  [e]. 


[a]  Harris'6  Supplement  t  n  Sir 
fames  Ware’s  Account  of  the  writers 
and  bifhops  of  Ireland,  vo).  i.  p.  4SS. 
Dublin,  1739,  f«!io. 
f*B  J  VV rod’s  A  then, 
fcj  Vv'iiiis  s  Cathearals,  voh  i. 


[r]  His  diploma  received  feme  de¬ 
mur  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards 
leen,  at  the  afhgnanon  of  Dr.  Atter- 
bury.  See  his  fpilfolary  Corielpond- 
ence,  pp.  70.  246. 

[k]  Harris  as  before. 


Browne 
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Browne  Willis  [fJ  obferves,  in  relation  to  his  character, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  very  great  learning,  to  whom  the 
world  is  much  indebted  not  only  for  what  he  has  paolifhed 
in  antiquity,  but  in  univeri'al  fciences  [g],  However,  in 
regard  to  impartiality,  we  ought  not  to  conceal,  that,  though 
he  was  endued  with  an  induilrious  faculty,  fuch  as  is  reqnifite 
for  an  antiquary,  yet  he  falls  frequently  into  miftakes,  for 
want  of  fufficientaecuracy,  not  only  in  reipe£t  to  manufcripts, 
which  might  be  excufable,  but  in  regard  to  printed  and  com¬ 
mon  books ;  and  moreover  the  charadfer  he  gives  of  many 
authors  appears  not  to  be  free  from  prejudice. 


[f]  Ubi  fupra. 

[g  J  He  pubiifhed  the  following 
things  :  i.  Several  parts  of  the  Eng- 
1 5 fh  Atlas  pubiifhed  by  Pits,  as,  “  The 
Defcription  of  Poland  and  Den- 
“  mark,”  in  vol  i.  1680  j  u  The 
“  Defcription  of  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Ci  Germany,  viz,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
cc  Saxony,  the  dukedom  of  Mecklen- 
<c  burg,  Bremen,  Magdeburg,  See.  the 
<c  marquifates  of  Brandenburg  and 
Mifnia,  with- .the  territories  adjoin - 
££  ing,  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and 
“  thu  kingdom  of  Bohemia,”  in  the 
fecond  volume,  j68j,  folio,  c£  The 
*(  Defcription  of  the  remaining  Part  of 
the  Empire,  viz,  Schwabenn,  the 
<£  Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  Archdukedom 
*£  of  Auftria,  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,1 
th^e  Principality  of  Tranfilvania,  and 
ll  Circle  of  Weftphalia,  with  the 
^  neighbouring  provinces,”  all  toge¬ 
ther  intirely  making  up  vol.  iii.  1603, 
folio.  2.  “  A  Sermon  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  or  Carlifle,  on 
Sunday  Feb.  15,  16S4-5,  being  the 
V*  next  day  after  king  James  1 1.  was  pro- 
*{  claimed  king  in  thar  city,  1685,” 
4‘co.  •  He  alfo  pubiifhed  tome  other 
fermons  feparately,  which  are  not  col¬ 
lected  into  a  volume.  3.  A  Letter 
to  Mr.  Obadiuh  Walker,  Mailer  of 
Univerfity-Coliege,  concerning  a 
Runic  Inscription  in  the  Church  of 
^  Beaucaftle,  in  Cumberland,”  Phil. 


Tranf.  No.  178.  4.  “  A  Letter  to  Sir 

4(  W.  Dngdale,  concerning  a  Runic  in- 
‘£  feription  on  the  Font  at  Eiidekirk,” 
pubiifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
attions,  the  fame  number,  Thefe  two 
letters  are  alfo  inferred  in  Gibfon’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Camden.  5.  “  The  Englifh 
ci  Hiftorical  Library,  part  i.  i6q6 
part  ii.  1697;  part  iii.  1699.  Ale- 
cond  edition  of  ail  the  three  parts  toge¬ 
ther  was  printed  in  1714,  in  a  thin 
folio,  and  afterwards  in  4m.  6.  <£  A 

f£  Letter  to  Dr.  White  Kennet,  in  de- 
u  fence  of  the  F.nglifh  Hiftorical  Li- 
<l  brary  againft  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury, 
“  Sec.  1702,”  qto.  7.  “  The  Scott. fh 
££  Hiftorical  Library,  Sec.  1702.”  8vo, 

8.  u A  true  State  of  the  Contrwerfy 
<£  betwixt  the  prefent  Bifhop  and  Dean 
i(  of  Carlifle  [Dr.  Atterbury]  touching 
u  the  regal  Supremacy,  &c.  1704,”  410. 

9.  4£  A  Colledlion  of  i>apers  Icattered 
<£  lately  about  the'Town  in  the  Daily 
(<  Courant,  St.  James’s- poll,  Sc c.  with 
*£  Some  Remarks  upon  them,  ina  letter 
“  from  the  Bifhop  of  Carlisle  to  the 
((  Bifhop  of  Bangor,  1717,”  8vo.  Some 
of  theft:  advertisements  had  been  alfo 
written  by  him.  10.  “  A  Latin  Epiftle 
“  to  Dr.  David  Wilkins,  concerning 

his  new  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
“  Jaws,  prefixed  to  that  work,  1721,” 
folio.  11.  “  The  Irifh  Hiftorical  Lib- 
u  rary,”  Svo, 


NiEUWEN’TYT  (Bernar.d),  an  eminent  Dutch  phi  - 
lofopher  and  mathematician,  was  born  Aug.  io,  1654,  at 
’iV’effgraafdyk  in  North  Holland,  of  which  place  his  father 
was  minifter.  Ele  difeovered  a  turn  to  learning  in  his  lirft 
infancy;  but  in  this  he  differed  from  thofe  of  the  fame  bent, 
who,  having  an  ambition  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing,  enter 

upon 
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upon  every  thing  without  giving  themfelves  time  to  attain  a 
maffery  in  any  one  fcience  ;  on  the  contrary,  our  young 
man,  though  not  indeed  without  a  defire  to  know  every 
thing,  yet  had  the  wifdom  to  confine  his  views  within  certain 
limits.  His- father  defigned  him  for  the  miniflry  ;  but,  fee¬ 
ing  his  inclination  did  not  lie  to  divinity,  he  fullered  him  to 
gratify  his  own  tafce.  Thus  young  Nieuwentyt,  feeing  that 
nothing  was  more  ufeful  than  to  fix  his  imagination,  and  to 
form  his  judgement  well,  applied  himfelf  early  to  logic,  and 
the  art  of  reafoning  juffly  ;  in  which  he  grounded  himfelf 
upon  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes,  with  whofe  philofophy 
he  was  greatly  delighted,  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  the 
mathematics,  where  he  made  a  great  proficiency  ;  but  the 
application  he  gave  to  that  branch  of  learning  did  not  hinder 
him  from  fludying  both  phyfic  and  law.  He  fucceeded  in  all 
thefe  fciences,  and  became  a  good  philofopher,  a  great  ma¬ 
thematician,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  and  an  able  and- juft 
magiflrate.  Although  he  was  naturally  of  a  grave  and  fe- 
rious  difpofition,  yet  he  was  very  agreeable  in  converfation  : 
his  engaging  manner  procured  the  affedlion  of  every  body, 
and  by  this  means  he  frequently  drew  over  to  his  opinion  thofe 
who  at  firfl  differed  very  widely  from  him.  Thus  accom- 
plifhcd,  he  acquired  great  efleem  and  credit  in  the  council  of 
the  town  of  Puremerend,  where  he  refided  ;  as  he  did  alfo  in 
the  flates  of  that  province,  who  refpedted  him  the  more,  in- 
as  much  as  he  never  engaged  in  any  cabals  or  fadfions  in 
order  to  lecure  it,  relying  folely  upon  his  merit.  In  reality*' 
he  was  more  attentive  to  cultivate  the  fciences,  than  eager  to? 
obtain  the  honours  of  the  government ;  contenting  himfelf 
with  being  counfellor  and  burgomafter  of  the  town,  without 
courting  any  other  polls,  which  might  interfere  with  his 
fludies,  and  draw  him  too  much  out  of  his  library.  He  died 
in  1730,  having  been  twice  married.  He  produced  fevera! 
works,  an  account  of  which  is  inferred  in  the  note  [aJ. 


J"a]  Thefe  are  as  follows.:  (C  Con- 
“  fiderationes  circa  anaiyieos  quanti- 
44  tares  infinite  parvas  applicatae  ad 
44  principia  &  c-.lculi  differentialis 
44  ufum;  Analyfis  infinitorum  .  feu 
44  curvilineorurn  proprieties  ex  poly- 
“  gonoru.n  dedudl*.  Con  fiderationes 
44  fecund ge  circa  riifferentialis  princi- 
44  pia,  &  refponfio  ad  virum  nobiliffi- 
44  mum  G.  G.  Leibnitium”  This 
piece  was  attacked  by  John  Bernouilli 
ajid  James  Hennantj  celebrated  geo¬ 


metricians  at  Baft!.  2.  44  A  Treatife 
44  upon  a  New  U.fe  of  the  Tables  of 
44  Sines  and  Tangents.”  3.  “  Le 
‘4  veritable  Ulage  de  la  Contemplation 
44  de  i’Univers,  pour  la  conviction  des 
44  Atheee  <fk  des  Increduies,”  in  Dutch. 
This  is  his  mod  efleem ed  work 5  and 
went  through  four  editions  in  three  0? 
four  years.  It  was  tranflated  intoEng** 
lifh,  and  printed  three  or  four  times, 
under  the  title  of  the  4‘ Religious  Phi* 
V  lofopher,  &c,”  There  is  likewifc 

another 
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another  transition  into  French,  pub¬ 
lish'd  with  this  title,  u  L’Extftence 
<c  de  Dieu  demonOree  par  ies  mer- 
<(  veilles  de  la  Nature,”  4to.  We  have 
alfo,  by  our  author,  one  letter  to  Bcth- 

NIGIDIUS  FIGULUS  (Publius),  one  of  the  moft 
learned  authors  of  ancient  Rome  after  Varro.  He  was  a 
philofopher  of  the  Pythagorean  fedf,  a  good  hutnanift,  and  a 
great  aftrologer  ;  he  alfo  applied  himfelf  to  (fate  affairs,  and 
was  a  very  able  minifter.  He  flouriihed  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  was  his  fellow  Undent  in  philofophy,  and  the  coun- 
fcllor  with  whom  he  advifed  in  affairs  of  Rate  ;  and,  being 
praetor  and  fenator,  he  aftifted  the  orator  in  breaking  the  con- 
fpiracy  of  Catiline,  and  did  him  many  fervices  in  the  time 
of  his  adverfity.  It  was  Nigidius  who  drew  the  interrogatories 
to  be  put  to  thofe  who  difcovered  that  plot.  Cicero  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  it  was  in  concert  with  Nigidius  the  philofopher, 
that  he  took  thole  important  meafures  which  faved  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth  under  his  confulfhip :  and,  when  Cicero  went 
to  his  government  of  Cilicia,  Nigidius,  who  was  returning 
to  Rome,  after  having  exercifed  a  public  employment  in 
Greece,  waited  for  him  at  Ephefus  ;  where  thefe  two  friends 
faw  one  another  again  with  great  joy,  and  had  very  long  phi- 
lofophical  conferences  with  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic,  In  a 
word,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  Nigidius  was  the  reftorer  of 
the  Pythagorean  philofophy  ;  but  that  he  took  a  pleafure  in 
treating  things  after  the  manner  of  the  Academics.  He  ufed 
to  examine  things  pro  and  con,  but  determined  little. 

He  wasfo  profoundly  (killed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Ears, 
and  fo  fuccel’sful  in  eredfing  figures,  that  he  was  fufpetfted 
of  being  a  magician  and  necromancer.  One  day  vifiting  Oc¬ 
tavius,  the  father  of  Auguftus  C  as  far,  he  afked  him,  6fc  Why 
cc’  he  came  fo  late  to  the  ienate-houfe  ?”  cc  Becaufe  my  wife 
cc  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,”  replied  the  other.  “  You  have 
given  us  a  matter,”  cried  Nigidius  inttantly.  This  excla¬ 
mation  troubled  Odlavius  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was 
going  to  refolve  to  kill  the  babe  ;  but  was  prevented  by  the 
attroioger,  who  told  him,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  put  that 
defign  in  execution.  We  have  alfo  another  proof  of  the 
great  reputation,  which  Nigidius  had  gained  in  aftrology ; 
Lucan  numbers  him  among  thofe  wrho  prefaged  the  cala¬ 
mities  that  would  befal  the  Romans,  juft  before  the  rupture 
between  Caefar  and  Pompey.  Apuleius  alio  tells  us,  that 
Kabius,  having  loft  500  denarii,  went  and  confulted  NigL 
di us,  who,  by  the  power  of  his  incantations,  made  fome 

little 
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jnia  of  Biirmania,  upon  the  27th  article 
of  his  meteors,  and  a  refutation  of 
Spinofa,  in  4to.  in  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage. 
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little  boys  fay,  where  the  purfe  had  been  buried  which  con¬ 
tained  part  of  thefe  denarii,  in  what  manner  the  reft  had  been 
diftributed,  and  that  Cato  the  philofopher  had  one  of  them 
in  his  pofleflion  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  Cato  confefted  it  had 
been  given  him  by  a  footman.  St.  Auftin  obferves  alfo, 
that- he  was  furnamed  Figulus,  or  Potter,  from  an  inftance 
which  he  gave  of  his  (kill  in  this  art.  Being  afked,  Why 
the  fortune  of  twin- children  fhould  not  be  the  fame  ?  he 
folved  this  difficulty  from  the  example  of  a  potter’s  wheel : 
he  obferved,  that  the  motion  of  the  heavens  is  to  rapid,  that, 
though  there  is  but  a  little  interval  between  the  birth  of  the 
twins,  they,  neverthelefs,  are  born  under  very  different  ce- 
leftial  points  :  and,  to  prove  this,  he  turned  with  ail  his  force 
a  potter’s  wheel,  and  made  two  marks  on  it  while  it  was 
turning.  The  fpeclators  imagined,  that  thefe  marks  were 
imprinted  on  the  fame  parts  of  the  wheel  ;  but,  when  it  flood 
ftill,  they  faw  them  appear  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 

Moreri,  in  his  own  edition  of  his  Dictionary,”  afterts,  Bayie. 
that  the  fufpicion  of  our  affrologer’s  dealing  in  necromancy 
was  the  caufe  of  his  banifhment ;  but  that  is  a  miftake,  it 
being  certain  that  his  exile  was  folely  occaffoned  by  his  not 
daring  to  return  to  Rome,  after  Julius  CaTar  had  poffefl'ed 
himfelf  of  that  city.  He  had  followed  Pompey,  and,  not 
having  obtained  a  pardon,  was  afraid  of  falling  a  facriffce  to 
Caefar’s  refentment :  fuch  was  his  exile;  in  which  he  died  45 
years  before  Chrift.  Cicero  wrote  him  a  letter  of  confola- 
tion,  and  made  a  great  eloge  upon  him.  He  wiote  feveral 
pieces  upon  various  fubjedls,  which  are  mentioned  below  [a]  ; 
but  all  his  writings  were  fo  refined  and  perplexed,  that  they 
were  not  regarded. 


[a]  Viz.  lc  De  augurio  private*,” 
“  De  animalibus,”  u  De  extis,”  u  De 
“  venio  all  thefe  are  quoted  by  Au- 
lus  Gellius,  as  well  as  Pliny  and  Ma- 
crobius,  which  laft  writer  mentions 
alfo  a  piece  of  our  author’s,  “  De  Diis.” 
He  alfo  wrote  “  Commentaries  upon 
“  Grammar.”  Some  have  aferibed  to 
h:m  trafts  of  medicine.  All  the  frag¬ 
ments  which  could  be  found  of  our 
author  were  collected  and  publifhed  by 


James  Rutgerftus,  who  has  alfo  in¬ 
ferred  a  mong  them  the  Gieek  tranfla- 
tion  of  u  A  Treatife  of  Nigidius,”  done 
by  John  Laurentius  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  a  kind  of  almanac,  in  winch  are 
prefages  with  regard  to  thunder,  for 
every  day  ;  and  frorr  this  inftance,  and 
that  of  his  being  applied  to  for  loft: 
money,  we  may  obftrve,  that  the 
practice  of  both  among  ourieives  is  of 
clalfical  authority. 


NIZOL1US  (Marius),  a  grammarian  of  Italy,  who, 
by  his  wit  and  erudition,  contributed  much  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  letters,  in  the  16th  century.  He  publifhed,  in  1553., 
4<  Lib.  4.  De  veris  principiis  et  vera  ratione  philofophandi 
“  contra  Pfeudo-philofophos.”  In  this  work  he  attacks 
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with  much  vivacity  the  fchoolmen,  not  only  for  the  bar-* 
barifm  of  their  terms,  but  fof  many  ridiculous  opinions  which 
they  held.  Leibnitz  was  fo  ftruck  with  its  folidity  and  ele¬ 
gance,  that,  to  expofe  the  obftinacy  of  thofe  who  were  zeal- 
o.u fly  attached  to  Ariftotle,  he  gave  a  new  edition  of  it,  with 
critical  notes  of  his  own,  1670,  in  ^.to.  Nizolius  ptiblifhed 
alfo  u  Thefaurus  Giceronianus,  five  apparatus  linguae  Latinae 
4C  efcriptis  Tullii  Ciceronis  colledfus,”  in  folio.  This  is  a 
good  Latin  dictionary,  compofed  of  the  words  and  expreftions 
of  Cicero  :  to  which,  it  feems,  Nizolius  fhewed  as  much 
bigotry,  as  the  fchoolmen  to  their  notions  ;  and  fell  under 
the  character  of  thofe  pedants  whom  Erafrnus  has  ridiculed 
in  his  ‘c  Giceronianus. 55  We  do  not  find  the.  year  either  of 
his  birth  or  death. 


NOAILLES  (Louis  Anthony  de),  cardinal  and  arch- 
bifhopof  Paris,  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  * 
provifeur  of  the  home  and  fociety  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  fu- 
perior  of  that  of  Navarre,  was  a  prelate  no  lefs  diftinguifhed 
by  his  exemplary  piety,  than  his  illuftrious  birth.  He  was 
the  fecond  fon  of  A  une  duke  de  Noailles,  peer  of  France  [  a]  ; 
and  born  May  27,  1651.  In  confequence  of  his  birth,  he 
became  lord  of  Aubrach,  commander  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  duke  of  St.  Cloud,  and  peer  of  France.  He 
was  bred  with  great  care  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  noble 
defcent,  his  inclination  leading  him  to  the  church,  he  took 
holy  orders  :  and  proceeding  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  he  per¬ 
formed  his  exercife  for  licentiate  in  that  fcience  with  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  was  created  dodfor  of  divinity  of  tile  Sorbonne, 
March  14,  1676.  Three  years  afterwards  the  king  gave 
him  the  bifhopric  of  Cahors  ;  whence  he  was'  translated  to 
Chalons  on  the  Maine  in  1680.  He  difcharged  the  duties 
of  both  thefe  aiocefes  with  a  diftinguifhed  vigilance,  and  a 
truly  pafroral  charity  ;  fo  that,  the  archbifhopric  of  Paris 
becoming  vacant  in  1695,  by  the  death  of  Francis  de  Mar- 
lay,  his  majefty  pitched  upon  the  bifhop  of  Chalons  to  fill 
that  important  fee.  Inverted  with  this  dignity,  he  applied 
himfelf  wholly  to  the  affairs  of  it,  and  made  excellent  rules 
for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy. 

One  principal  branch  of  the  epifcopal  province  is  to  main¬ 
tain  found  dodtrine,  and  to  keep  the  flock,  committed  to  his 


[a]  1  his  illuftrious  houfe  is  one  name,  is  fituated  near  that  of  Breves 
©f  the  mod  ancient  in  the  province  of  and  Farrenne,  and  the  family  lias 
Litnolin.  The  eflate  and  caftle  of  been  poffefisd  of  it  time  out  of  mind, 
Moaiiles,  from  whence  it  takes  its  Moreri. 
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Cafe,  from  being  tainted  with  erroneous  opinions.  Ani¬ 
mated  with  this  principle,  our  prelate  vigoroufly  oppofed 
the  growing  errors  of  Quietifm,  which  would  be  attended 
with  very  bad  confequences,  particularly  in  his  diocefe.  He 
had  before  condemned  thofe  errors  at  Chalons,  and  he  now 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  root  them  out  of  the  capital  of  France. 
He  proceeded  againft  them,  not  only  by  judicial  fentences, 
but  like  wife  by  inftrudHons  in  his  paftoral  charges,  which 
contained  excellent  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  faithful,  in 
regard  to  the  means  of  fpi ritual  perfection  [b].  At  the  fame 
time  he  tefrified  an  equal  zeal  againft  the  errors  of  Jan- 
fenifm  :  and,  in  order  to  preferve  his  flock  from  that  infec¬ 
tion,  he  drew  up  a  paftoral  letter  upon  the  queftions  then 
agitated^  concerning  predeftination  and  grace,  cautioning 
them  on  one  hand  againft  the  errors  which  were  condemned 
by  the  Popes,  and  explaining  to  them,  at  large,  what  was 
the  rule  of  faith  in  relation  to  myfteries,  according  to  the 
principles  of  St.  Auftin  and  the  fathers  who  embraced  his 
dodfrine,  in  an  ordinance  which  he  made  againft  a  book 
intituled,  u  Expofition  de  la  Foy  touchant  la  grace  &  la  pre- 
tc  deft iiiation.” 

By  another  ordinance  in  1703,  he  likewife  condemned  the 
refolution  of  the  cafe  of  confcience,  which  had  been  figned 
by  forty  dodlors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  favou’r  of  Janfenius,  the 
fame  year,  in  regard  to  the  diftindlion  between  the  fadt  and 
the  right.  Thefe  maintained,  that  the  five  propositions, 
though  rightfully  condemned  by  the  decrees  of  the  Popes, 
yet  were  not  in  fadt  taught  by  Janfenius,  as  was  declared  in 
thofe  decrees  [c].  In  the  fame  Fpi ri t  of  paftoral  vigilance, 
he  did  not  content  himfelf  with  preferving  the  facred  depo- 
fitum  of  faith  inviolate  among  the  full-confirmed  Catholics, 
but  made  it  his  bufinefs  alfo  to  inftrudt  the  new  converts, 
by  a  letter  addrefted  particularly  to  them.  With  the  like 
pious  care,  when  Mr.  Simon,  an  author  of  great  fame, 
publithed  his  French  verfion  of  the  New  Te  ft  ament,”  with 
a  paraphrafe  and  notes,  which  were  thought  by  our  prelate 
to  be  dangerous  and  of  a  bad  tendency,  he  efteemed  him¬ 
felf  obliged  in  duty  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  that  hook,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ill  eftedfs  it  might  occafion  by  falling 
Into  the  hands  of  the  fifnple  and  unwary  [d],  June  1700, 
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[e]  To  this  purpofe  he  drew  up, 
and  printed  in  1697,  “A  Paftoral  Let- 
“  ter  uponChriftian  perfection,  ard  the 
interior  Life,”  againft  the  ilkhcns 
of  thofe  falfe  Myftics. 


[c] -It  was  likewife  condemned  by 
Boilutt  bifhop  of  Meaux. 

[ d  !  See  the'artide  of  Le  wis  Ellis 
du  Pin. 
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lie  was  created  a  cardinal,  at  the  nomination  of  the  French 
king,  and  aftifted  in  the  conclave  held  that  year,  in  which 
Clement  XI.  was  ele&ed  Pope  ;  having  a  little  before,  in  the 
lame  year,  fat  prefident  in  an  affembly  of  the  clergy,  where 
feveral  proportions,  concerning  dodfrine  and  manners,  were 
condemned.  Fie  alio  prefided  afterwards  in  feveral  of  thefe 
general  affemblies,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  In 
1715,  he  was  appointed  prefident  of  the  council  of  conlcience 
at  Rome,  notwithstanding  he  had  refufed  to  accept  the  con¬ 
ftitution  Unigenitus  [e]. 

As  this  affair  brought  our  cardinal  into  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  made  a  great  noife,  even  in  England,  at  that 
time,  we  Ihall  give  a  fuccindi:  account  of  it.  Pafquin 
Queihel,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  publifhing  his 
INew  Teft  ament,  with  moral  rerledlions  upon  every  verfe, 
in  1694,  our  cardinal,  then  biihop  of  Chalons,  gave  an 
approbation  of  it,  and  recommended  it  to  his  clergy  and 
people  in  1695  [f]  :  and,  after  his  removal  to  Paris,  pro¬ 
cured  a  new  edition,  corrected,  to  be  printed  there  in  1699. 
Mean  while,  as  the  book  contained  fome  doctrines  in  favour 
of  Janfenifm  [g],  the  Jefuits  took  the  alarm  ;  and  after 
writing  feveral  pieces,  charging  the  author  with  herefy  and 
fedition  [h],  obtained,  in  1708,  a  decree  of  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  XL  condemning  it  in  general.  But  this  decree  could 
neither  be  received  nor  publilhed  in  France,  not  being  con¬ 
formable  to  the  ufage  of  that  kingdom  :  however,  the  book 
was  condemned,  without  mentioning  the  decree,  by  fomc 
French  biihops  ;  at  whofe  folicitation  Lewis  XIV.  applied 
to  his  holinefs  to  condemn  it  by  a  conftitution  in  form, 
which  was  granted ;  and,  in  1715,  came  forth  the  famous 
conftitution  “  Unigenitus, ’’  condemning  the  cc  Moral  re- 
“  fiedlions,”  and  101  proportions  extracted  from  the  work. 
The  Pope  alfo  condemned  all  fuch  writings  as  had  been  al¬ 
ready  publifhed,  or  ftiould  hereafter  be  publifhed,  in  its  de¬ 
fence  [ij.  But  the  king’s  letters  patent,  given  at  Verfailles 

Feb. 


[e]  This  bull  was  fo  called,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Canonifts, 
from  the  tirft  words  of  it,  which  are 
“  Unigenitus  Dei  filius,  &c.” 

[f]  It  had  been  recommended  before 
by  his  prcdeceflor  at  Chalons.  See 
QTjesnel’s  Article. 

{  g]  Our  ariTbifhop,  in  a  paftoral 
letter  upon  predefti  nation  and  grace, 
•all'o  favoured  the  opinions  of  janfenius 
upon  thefe  points. 


[h]  They  had  publifhed  a  piece 
again!!  it  intituled,  u  La  probieme  Ec- 
u  cleliaftique,”  in  169S,  which  was 
burnt  by  order  of  Parliament  at  Paris, 
and  condemned  at  Rome  $  but  this 
ferved  only  to  whet  their  zeal,  and  they 
afterwards  publifhed  other  pieces  inti¬ 
tuled,  **  Le  pere  Quefnel  heretique,  Le 
“  pere  Quefnel  feditieux,  &c.” 

[1]  This  bull,  it  is  faid,  was  ob¬ 
tained  chiefly  by  the  application  of 

Fenelon 
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t’eb.  14,  1714?  for  the  publication  of  this  bull,  were  not 
regiftered  in  the  Parliament  without  feveral  modifications 
and  reftridlions,  in  purfuance  of  a  declaration  made  by  a 
great  number  of  Bifhops,  that  they  accepted  it  purely  and 
Pimply,  although  at  the  fame  tirhe  they  gave  fome  explica¬ 
tions  of  It  in  their  paftdral  inftrii&ions;  Cardinal  Noailles, 
and  fome  other  prelates,  not  thinking  thefe  explications  fuf- 
ficient,  refufed  abfolutely  to  accept  it,  till  it  fliould  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Pope  in  filch  a  manner  as  to  fecure  from  all 
danger  the  do&rine,  difcipline,  manners,  and  liberty  of  the 
fchools,  the  epifcopal  rights*  and  the  liberties  of  the  Gallic- 
can  church.  The  faculty  of  divines  at  the  Sorbonne  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  decree  which  was  made  March  5,  1714,  for 
accepting'the  bull,  was  falfe.  Moreover,  the  four  Bifhops 
of  Mirepoix,  Senes,  Alontpelier,  and  Boulogne,  appealed 
from  it,  March  4,  1717  ;  and  the  fame  day  the  faculty  of 
divines  at  Paris  adhered  to  their  appeal.  This  example  was 
followed  by  feveral  faculties  of  divines,  monalteries,  curates, 
priefts,  &c.  And  cardinal  de  Noailles,  having  appealed,  about 
the  fame  time,  with  the  four  bifhops,  publifhed  his  appeal  in 
1718.  However,  he  retraced  this  appeal,  and  received  the 
conftitution  fome  time  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
his  palace  at  Paris,  May  4,  3729. 

His  corpfe  was  interred,  according  to  the  dire&ion  of  his 
laft  will,  in  the  grand  nave  of  the  metropolitan  church  in 
that  city,  before  the  chapel  cf  the  Virgin  Mary,  where  a 
monument  of  black  marble  was  eredted,  with  a  Latin  in- 
fcription  to  his  memory  [kJ. 

The  idea  of  this  archbifhop,  given  by  his  adverfary 
Fenelon,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  written  in  1714,  is 
very  advantageous  to  him.  Fenelon  exprefles  himfelf 
thus,  cc  I  riiuft  even  tell  you  fincereiy  what  others,  ex- 

cept  you,  will  hardly  believe*  that  I  am  heartily  forry 

Fenelon  archbp.  of  Cambray*  who  ex-  [k]  “  Commifli  fibi  gregis 

erted  all  his  intcreft  arid  talents  to  pro-  “  Solicitudine  pdftor,  charitate  pater, 
cure  a  brijl  againft  a  book  that  cardinal  “  Moribus,  forma, 

de  Noailles  had  approved,  as  there  had  “  Domui  fuse  bene  praepofitu**, 
been  one  againft  his  book  of  the  “  DcmuS  Domini  ze!o  accenfus, 

11  Maxims  of  the  faints.”  Though  he  tc  In  orations  aftiduus,  in  labore 
a£led  in  this  matter  fecretly,  yet  he  did  u  indefeflus  $ 

it  vigoroufly  ;  and  in  May,  1712,  fent  w  In  cultu  modeftus,  in  vifhi  (implex  \ 
his  obfervations  on  Qoefnel’s  book  to  “  Sibi  parcus,  in  creteios  fainUe 
Rome.  "1  he  Pope  read  them  with  fo  (t  prodigus, 

much  pledfure*  that  they  confirmed  “  A  teneris  ad  fenium  aequaiis, 
him  in  his  prepofleftion  againft  cardinal  il  idemque 

de  Noailles — u  fo  that  nothing  could  “  Semper  prudens,  mil!?,  pacificus* 

“  make  him  alter  his  mind.”  Anec-  “  Vitam  traflfegit  benefaciendo.” 
dotes  ou  memoires  fecrets  de  la  confti- 
tution  Unigenitus, 
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<c  for  cardinal  de  Noailles’s  misfortunes  (on  the  account  of 
fiC  the  bull  .Unigenitus)  ;  I  eafily  imagine  all  the  vexations 
he  fuffers  ;  I  feel  them  for  him  ;  I  do  not  call  to  mind 
6C  what  is  pad,  but  in  order  to  remember  the  favour  he  has 
cc  honoured  me  with  for  fo  many  years.  God  himfelf  is  a 
u  witnefs  of  the  fenfe  of  duty  and  zeal,  with  which  he  fills 
“  me  for  this  cardinal.  The  piety  I  have  obferved  in  him 
makes  me  hope,  that  he  will  vanquifh  himfelf,  in  order  to 
redore  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  and  to  filence  all 
6C  the  enemies  of  religion.  His  example  would  immediately 
reclaim  the  mod  obdinate  and  pafiionate  men,  which 
would  be  an  uncommon  glory  to  him  through  all  ages  [l].” 

[l]  Ramfay’s  Life  of  the  archbifhopof  Cambray. 

NOLDIUS  (Christian),  an  eminent  Danifh  divine^ 
was  born  June  22,  1626,  at  Hoyboya  in  Scania  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  laid  the  fil'd  foundation  of  grammar  learning,  he  was 
lent,  in  1633,  to  complete  himfelf  therein  at  the  fchool, 
or  college  of  Lunden.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  the 
univerfity  of  Copenhagen  in  1644,  and  continued  there  till 
1650  ;  when  he  was  made  rector  of  the  college,  i.  e.  head- 
mader  of  the  fchool,  at  Landfcroon.  He  took  the  degree  of 
mader  of  arts  the  following  year;  and,  in  1654,  refolved 
to  travel  for  further  improvement.  Hereupon  he  quitted  his 
fchool,  and  making  the  tour  of  Germany,  vifited  feveral 
univerfities  there,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  mod 
learned  perfons  of  that  time.  From  Germany  he  continued 
his  route  to  Holland ;  and  thence,  eroding  the  water  to  Eng¬ 
land,  after  forne  day  there,  he  paffed  into  France,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Denmark  in  1657  5  ftayed  there  only  three 

months,  after  which  he  went  again  to  Holland  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  purfuing  his  dudies  at  Leyden.  In  1660,  the 
lord  of  Gerdorff  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  children.  This 
lord  was  grand- mader  of  the  court  of  Denmark  ;  and,  in 
1644,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  profeflor  of  divinitv  at  Copen¬ 
hagen;  it  was  apparently  by  his  intered  that  Noldius  entering 
into  holy  orders,  was  made  minider,  and  obtained  the  pro- 
feffor’s  chair  of  divinity  at  Copenhagen,  in  which  city  he 
died,  1673.  He  wrote  feveral  books  [a]. 

[a]  Tbefe  are,  fi  Concordantire  tc  de  vita  &  geftis  Herodum  diatribe.’* 
tl  particularum  Hebraeo-Chakiaicarum  “  Sacrarum  hiftoriarum  &  antiqui- 
*'•  Veteris  Teftamenti,’’  an  excellent  “  tatum  fynopfis.”  <(  Leges  diftin- 
vvork;  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Jena  fC  guendi  feu  de  virtute  &  vitiodifiinc- 
in  1734,  4to.  “  Hiftcria  Jdumrea,  feu  tionis.”  Logica,  &c.” 
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NONNIUS  (Lewis),  a  learned  phyfician  at  Antwerp  in 
the  17th  century,  the  author  of  a  famous  treatife  intituled, 

44  Dieteticon,  five  de  re  cibaria  containing  feveral  remarks 
of  ufe  for  understanding  fome  of  the  Latin  Roman  poets, 
particularly  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Perfius,  in  the  paffages 
relating  to  the  luxury  of  the  old  Roman  tables.  He  renewed 
the  opinion  of  the  ancient  phyficians,  who  have  wrote  44  de 
44  falubri  pifcium  alimento,”  or  the  wholefomenefs  of  a  fiih 
diet :  and  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that,  according  to  them, 
fifh  is  efpecially  a  proper  aliment  for  fedentary  perfons, 
for  the  aged,  Tick,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  weak  confti- 
tution,  as  it  generates  blood  of  a  moderate  confidence, 
which  fuits  their  habit  [a].  Nonnius  alfo  printed  a 
very  large  commentary,  in  1620,  upon  the  Greek  me¬ 
dals,  as  alfo  thofe  of  Julius  Caefar,  Augudus,  and  Tibe¬ 
rius,  which  had  been  engraved  about  fifty-five  years  before 
by  Goltzius,  and  publifhed  at  that  time  by  James  de  Bye, 
another  celebrated  engraver.  Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  fome 
other  pieces  [b]. 

[a]  In  this  work  Nonnius  complains  country  is  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
of  the  Arabians,  who,  in  tranfiating  [b]  Thefe  are,  “Hifpaniaj  feu  Bilioth. 
the  Greek  phyficians,  have  omitted  all  4<  deoppidis  fluminibufque  Hifpania?.”  BeJgica, 
the  patfages  relating  to  fifh;  becaufe  “  I<£thyophagia,  feu  de  ufu  pifcium.”  p,  637, 
the  Arabs  eat  little  of  this  kind  of  a!i-  **  Epiceedium  Lipfias.” 
ment,  which  in  that  hot  and  dry 


NONNIUS,  a  Greek  poet  tar  named  Panoplrtes,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  being  a  native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  fifth  century.  He  is  the  author 
of  two  works  of  a  very  different  character  :  one  is  written 
in  heroic  verfe,  and  intituled,  44  Dionyfiacorum  libri  xlviiiP’ 
which  was  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  John  Sam- 
buch  at.  Antwerp  in  1569,  and  afterwards  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  Echard  Lubin,  profeffor  at  Rodock,  who  reprinted 
it  at  Hanau  in  1610,  with  the  notes  of  various  perfons. 
This  is  one  of  the  mod  irregular  poems  extant,  both  with 
regard  to  the  dyle,  fentiments,  method,  and  conditution  : 
nothing  is  natural,  nothing  approaching  to  the  purity  of 
Plomer  ;  nothing  of  that  free,  eafy  manner,  and  beautiful 
dmplicity  of  the  ancients.  In  fhort,  this  piece  is  as  much 
beneath,  as  his  other  work  is  above,  cenfure.  In  his  para- 
phrafe  in  Greek  verfe,  upon  the  gofpel  of  St.  John,  the  dic¬ 
tion  is  perfpicuous,  neat,  elegant,  and  proper  for  the  tab- 
je£l.  Hence  he  is  ftyled  by  llaac  Cafaubon  44  poeta  eruditifli- 
44  mug.”  Heinfius  indeed  reproaches  him  with  leaning  to 
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Arianifm  ;  but  there  is  no  good  foundation  for  that  cenfufe, 
fince  he  manifeftly  oppofes  the  Arians,  and  has  the  tame  fenti- 
ments  concerning  the  Trinity  with  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
St  John  Chryfoftom.  The  firTt  edition  of  this  piece  is  that 
of  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice  in  1501  ;  it  was  afterwards 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  Chriftopher  Hegendorf,  John 
Burdat,  and  Erard  Hedeneccius,  and  went  through  feveral 
editions,  with  the  notes  of  Francis  Nanfius,  Daniel  Hein- 
fiys,  and  Svlburgius  :  it  is  alfo  inferted  in  the  u  Bibliotheca 

Patrum.” 

NONNIUS  (Peter),  in  Spanifh  NUNES,  an  able 
mathematician,  was  born  in  1497,  at  Alcazar  in  Portugal, 
anciently  a  remarkable  city,  known  by  the  name  of  Salacia  ; 
whence  our  author  is  furnamed  Salacienfis.  He  taught  ma¬ 
thematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra  ;  was  preceptor  in 
that  fcience  to  Doji  Henry,  fon  to  king  Emanuel  of  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  and  was  fome  time  cofmographo  mayor  del  rey  de 
Portugal,  y  cathedratico  jubilado  en  la  cathedra  de  mathe- 
rnatica  en  la  univerfidad  de  Coymbi'a.  He  was  very  fervice- 
able  to  the  deligns,  which  this  court  entertained  of  carrying 
on  their  maritime  expeditions  into  the  Eaft ;  and  is  faid  to 
be  the  inventor  of  the  angles  of  45  degrees  in  every  meri¬ 
dian,  which  he  called  in  his  language  rhumbs,  and  cal¬ 
culated  them  by  fpherical  triangles.  Pie  wrote  feveral  ma¬ 
thematical  treatifes  [a],  which  gained  him  great  reputation, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  fir  ft  who  introduced  the  Arabic  alge¬ 
bra  into  Europe.  He  died  in  1577,  aged  80.  Thuanus 
fays,  he  was  a  phyfician  ;  however  that  be,  his  charadleriftic 
as  a  writer  is  oblcurity.  Pie  was  a  married  man,  and  was 
furvived  by  an  only  daughter. 

[a]  The  titles  of  thefe,  in  Latin,  “  netarum  theorias  Georgii  Purbachii, 
are,  i.  “  De  arte  navigandi,  libri  duo,  “  &c.v>  6.  His  bed  approved  work  is 

“  1530.”  2,.  “De  crepu.fculis,  1542,”  intituled,  “  Libro  de  algebra  en  arith- 
with  a  dedication  to  John  III.  king  of  “  metica  y  geometfa,  Antwerp.  1567,'* 
Portugal.  To  this  book  he  added  all  8vo.  He  wrote  this  piece  firft  in  For- 
tiiat  was  written,  on  the  fame  fubjedf,  tugueze;  and  afterwards,  intending  it 
by  the  famous  Arabian  author  Alhazenj  for  the  prefs,  tranflated  it  into  Spanifh, 
he  alfo  animadverted  on  fome  miftakes  as  more  univerfally  known  than  the 
of  Orontius  Finaeus.  3.“  Anotatio-  Portugueze.  It  is  dedicated  to  his  for- 
“  nes  in  Ariftotelem.”  4.  “  Problema  mer  pupil,  the  cardinal  infant  prince 
“  mechanicum  de  motu  navigii  ex  Henry,  from  Lifbon,  Dec.  1,  1564. 

“  remis.”  5.  “  Anotationes  in  pla- 

NOODT  (Gerard),  a  celebrated  civilian,  was  born  in 
1647*  at  Nimeguen,  where  his  father,  Peter  Noodt,  was 
gemeenfman :  that  is,  advocate  for  the  city,  or  one  of 

the 
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the  city-council,  and  mafter  of  aceompts  [a].  Gerard  was 
put  to  fchool  at  Nimeguen  ;  and,  having  gone  through  the 
uiual  claftes,  removed,  in  1663,  to  the  univerlity  which 
then  fubfifted  in  that  city.  Here  he  began  his  ftudies  with 
hiftory  and  polite  literature  under  John  Schulting,  profeftor 
of  eloquence  and  hiftory.  Befides  thefe,  he  applied  himfeif 
to  philofophy  and  the  mathematics,  for  which  he  had  a  great 
inclination  :  he  would  have  made  them  his  principal  ftudy, 
had  he  not  been  diverted  by  M.  Arnoud,  German  counfellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  &c.  who  prevailed  upon  him  to 
apply  himfeif  to  fome  other  branch  of  learning,  which  might 
be  of  more  advantage  both  to  himfeif  and  to  the  public.  He 
then  chofe  the  law,  and  ftudied  it  three  years  under  Peter  de 
Greve  ;  during  which  time  he  maintained  two  public  thefes, 
wherein  the  profeftor  prefided.  Noodt  drew  up  his  fecond 
thefis  himfeif,  and  defended  it  with  fuch  a  mafterly  know¬ 
ledge,  that  the  profeftor  had  no  occafion  to  fay  a  word  through¬ 
out  the  whole  deputation.  As  foon  as  he  had  completed  his 
courfe  of  ftudy  here,  he  refolved  to  vifit  the  other  univerfi- 
ties  of  PJolland  ;  and  going  fir  ft  to  Leyden,  in  1668,  he 
pafted  thence  to  Utrecht,  and  fhortly  after  went  toFraneker, 
where  he  was  created  LL.  D.  1669.  Thus  accomplished,  he 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profeflion,  in  which  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfeif  great¬ 
ly  to  advantage  ;  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  two  criminals, 
who  were  accufed  of  murder  in  1671.  Noodt  appeared  ad¬ 
vocate  for  them,  by  thefpecial  appointment  of  the  magiftrates 
of  Nimeguen  ;  and  he  exerted  himfeif  fo  well  in  their  be¬ 
half,  that  one  of  them  was  intirely  acquitted,  and  the  other 
only  fentenced  to  banifhment  for  two  years.  This  caufe 
eftablifhed  his  reputation,  and,  the  fame  year,  he  was 
elected  profeftor  of  law  in  ordinary  in  the  univerfity  of  Ni¬ 
meguen. 

During  the  congrefs  held  there  in  1677,  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  from  the  debtor  of  Brandenburg  tried  to  draw  our  pro- 
feffor  to  the  univerfity  of  Duyfbourg,  in  the  country  of 
Cleves.  He  relifted  that  application,  but  yielded  to  another, 
made  to  him  by  William  de  Haren,  third  ambaftador  pleni¬ 
potentiary  from  their  high  mightineftes  ;  who,  having  known 
him  during  the  fame  congrefs,  fucceeded  in  bringing  him  into 
the  law  profeftor’s  chair  at  Franeker,  in  the  room  of  Ulric 
fluber.  Noodt  took  pofteffion  of  that-  chair  in  1679,  and 

[a]  His  mother,  Gifbeita  Biefman,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  and 
iUuitr urns  family. 
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made  his  inauguration  fpeech  Oct.  6.  In  1683,  he  again 
experienced  the  weight  of  his  merit  :  the  magiftracy  of 
Utrecht  tried  to  draw  him  thither,  by  offering  a  very  con- 
fiderable  ft i pend  :  Noodt  refufed  the  offer  ;  whereupon  the 
eftates  of  Friefland,  in  gratitude  thereof,  augmented  his  fa- 
lary  at  Franeker  :  however,  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of 
Utrecht  renewing  their  folicitations  the  following  year,  he 
yielded  to  them,  and  made  his  inauguration  fpeech  in  1684, 
“  De  caufis  corruptae  jurifprudentiae.”  In  1686,  he  married  ; 
and,  the  fame  year,  complied  with  an  invitation  from  the 
curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  where  he  fixed  for  life, 
and  publifhed  feveral  treatifes  [b].  In  1698,  he  was  made 
redlor  of  that  univerfity;  in  1699,  he  loft  his  wife,  with 
which  he  was  greatly  affedted,  and  fought  to  confole  him- 
felf  by  employing  his  thoughts  upon  that  important  queftion 
relating  to  the  practice  of  expofing  children,  in  ufe  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  1705,  he  was  a  fecond  time 
chofen  redlorof  the  univerfity.  He  continued  his  diligence 
in  writing  and  publilhing  books  in  his  profeffion,  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  Aug.  15,  1725,  aged 
almoft  78. 

As  to  his  character ;  in  regard  to  his  perfon,  he  v/as  well 
made,  and  of  a  robuft  conftitution.  In  his  manners  he  was 
pious  and  pacific,  not  at  all  opinionated,  and  never  engaged 


[b]  He  publifhed  a  collection  of  his 
works  in  1713,  4to,  containing,  1. 
u  Probabilia  juris,”  in  three  books ; 
the  firft  of  which  was  printed  in  1674, 
and  the  other  two  in  1679,  and  again, 
all  together,  in  1691.  2.  “  De  civili 

“  prudent ia  oratio  inauguralis,  1679” 
3.  “  De  caufis  corruptae  jurifpruden- 
4<  tiae,  oratio  inauguralis,  1684.”  In 
this  fpeech  he  opens  his  method  of 
fludying  and  explaining  the  Roman 
law.  4,  Two  tracts,  one  intituled, 
u  De  jurifdictione  &  imperio the 
other,  “  Ad  legem  Aquileiam  liber  fin- 
“  gularis  j”  both  fubjoined  to  a  new 
edition  of  his  “  Krobabilia  Juris, 
1691.”  5.  t{  De  feenore  &  ufuris, 

<c  1698.”  In  this  piece  he  thews,  that 
money  lent  out  to  ufury  is  neither 
ugainft  the  law  of  nature  nor  nations. 
6,  “  De  jure  fummi  imperii  &  lege 
e‘  regia,  oratio  habita,  1698.”  7. 

Julius  Paulus :  five,  De  partus  ex- 
pofitione  Sc  nece  apud  veteres  liber 
“  fingularis,  1699.”  8.  “  Diocletia- 

“  nus  Sc  Maximianus  i  five,De  tranfec- 


f!  tione  &  paftione  criminum,  1704.’* 
9.  a  De  religione  ab  imperio  jure  gen- 
“  tium  libera  oratio.  1706  ”  10. 

4<  Obfervationum  libri  duo.  1706.” 
n.  De  forma  emendandi  doli  mali 
“  in  contrahendis  negotiis  admiffi  a- 
“  pud  veteres,  1709.’’  J2.  u  Two 

“  treatifes  *.  one,  De  ufufructu  5  the 
“  other,  De  pa£Vis  Sc  tranfa&ionibus, 
“  See.  1713/’  Another  edition  of  his 
works  was  publifhed  in  1724,  in  2  vols. 
folio  ;  containing,  befides  thofe  in  the 
former  edition,  the  following  pieces  : 

1 .  “  Commentaria  in  pande&as,  in  27 
tf  libros,”  4  of  which  had  been  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  1716.  2.  “  Arnica  refponfio 

“  ad  difiicultates  in  Julio  Paulo,  five 
“  Li'bro  de  partus  expofitione,  mota9  a 
*'  viro  amplifiimo  Van  Bynker/hoek, 
<c  1722.”  Our  author  alio  wrote,  in 
Flemilh,  u  An  opinion  upon  a  cafe  re- 
,{  lating  to  matrimony,”  which  was 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  M.  Alexander 
Arnold  Pargenfiecher,  and  printed  in  a 
treatife  of  that  tranfiator,  intituled, 
“  Imperius  injuria  vapulans.” 

in 
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in  any  controverfy  except  one  with  M.  Bynkerfhoek  [c], 
who  complained  that  he  had  been  a  little  too  free  in  his  ex¬ 
pressions.  The  chara&er  of  his  genius  is  feen  in  his  works  ; 
which  fhew,  that  he  quitted  the  common  method  of  the 

NTiceron, 
tom.  xvj.  Sc 

Barbeyrac’s 
Recueil  de 

prehended  therein,  or  rather,  as  if  the  whole  law  confided  difcourfes 
in  arbitrary  decifions,  and  wTas  made  only  to  furnifh  matter  J^r,t<ie^gies 
for  chicanery  :  on  the  contrary,  he  carried  his  philofophical  importan- 
genius  and  knowledge  into  the  law,  and  fpent  federal  years  tes>  *73 r* 
in  ledhires,  at  all  the  academies  to  which  he  fucceeded,  upon 
that  excellent  treatife  of  Hugo  Grotius,  “  De  jure  belli  Sc 
“  pads.” 

He  left  a  daughter,  an  only  child,  who  was  married  to  Mr. 

John  Itham  V ander  Inde,  an  advocate  at  Amderdam. 


Civilians,  treading  in  the  deps  of  Cujacius.  He  did  not 
confine  himfelf,  as  many  lawyers  do,  folely  to  the  dudy  of 
the  Roman  or  other  laws  ;  as  if  all  human  wifdom  was  com- 


i 

[C]  An  eminent  Civilian  in  Hoi-  ftates  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  ge- 
land,  much  eftecmed  by  Barbeyrac,  nerally  confirms  what  he  advances  by 
who  often  prefers  his  opinion  to  that  their  judgements  and  refelutions.  See 
of  Grotius,  ei'peciaily  in  points  of  ma-  his  treatife  “  De  quacliionibus  juris 
ritime  ju  ifprudence.  He  wrote  prin-  4t  public!. ” 
cipaliy  for  the  ufe  of  the  courts  and 


NORDEN  (Frederick  Lewis),  was  born  at  Gluck- Life  prefi> 
dadt  in  Holdein,  061.  22,  1708.  His  father  was  a  lieu-  drivels'5 
tenant-colonel  of  artillery,  and  himfelf  was  bred  to  arms. 

Being  intended  for  the  fea  fervice,  he  entered,  in  1722,  into 
the  corps  of  cadets  ;  a  royal  edablifhment,  in  which  young 
men  are  indruded  in  fuch  arts  and  lciences,  as  are  necedary 
to  form  good  fea-ofneers.  Here  he  is  laid  to  have  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  the  mathematicks,  lhip-building,  and  draw¬ 
ing,  efpecially  in  the  lad.  He  copied  the  works  of  the 
greated  maders  in  the  art,  to  form  his  tade,  and  acquire 
their  manner ;  but  he  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  drawing 
from  nature.  The  fird  perfon  who  took  notice  of  this 
rifing  genius,  was  M.  de  Lerche,  knight  of  the  order  of  the 
elephant,  and  grand  mader  of  the  ceremonies.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  put  into  his  hands  a  collection  of  charts  and  topo¬ 
graphical  plans,  belonging  to  the  king,  to  be  retouched  and 
amended,  in  which  Norden  diewed  great  (kill  and  care ; 
but,  confidering  his  prefent  employment  as  foreign  to  his 
profeffion,  de  Lerche,  in  1732,  prefented  him  to  the  king, 
and  procured  him,  not  only  leave,  but  a  penfion  to  enable- 
him  to  travel :  the  king  likewife  made  him,  at  the  fame> 
time,  fecond  lieutenant.  It  was  particularly  recommended 
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to  him,  to  Hudy  the  conflruclion  of  fhips,  efpecially  fach 
gallies  and  rowing  vefTels  as  are  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Accordingly  he  fet  out  for  Holland,  where  he  foon  became 
acquainted  with  the  admirers  of  antiquities  and  the  polite  arts, 
and  with  feveral  diHinguifhed  artifls,  particularly  De  Rey- 
ter,  who  took  great  pleafure  in  teaching  him  to  engrave. 

From  Holland  he  went  to  Marfeilles,  and  thence  to  Leg¬ 
horn  ;  Haying  in  each  place  fo  long,  as  to  inform  himfelf 
in  every  thing  relating  to  the  defign  of  his  voyage.  At  this 
laft  port  he  got  models  made  of  the  different  kind  of  rowing 
veliels,  which  are  Hill  to  be  feen  at  the  chamber  of  models 
at  the  Old  Holm .  In  Italy  he  fpent  near  three  years  in 
perfecting  his  tafte,  and  enlarging  his  knowledge.  Here 
his  great  talents  drew  the  attention  of  perfons  of  diHindlion, 
and  procured  him  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious,  both  in  antiquities  and  medals,  and  of  making 
his  advantage  of  the  great  works  of  painting  and  fculpture, 
efpecially  at  Rome  and  Florence.  At  Florence  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  drawing  academy.  It  was  in  this  city  he 
received  an  order  from  the  king  to  go  into  Egypt. 

Chriflian  VI.  was  defirous  of  having  a  circumftantial 
account  of  a  country  fo  diHant  and  fo  famous  from  an  in-, 
ielligent  man,  and  one  whole  fidelity  could  not  be  queflioned; 
arjd  no  one  was  thought  more  proper  than  Norden.  He 
was  then  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  of  great  abilities,  of  a 
fine  tafle,  and  of  a  courage  that  no  danger  or  fatigue  could 
di (hear ten ;  a  fkilful  obferver,  a  great  dehgner,  and  a  good 
mathematician:  moreover,  he  had  a  Hrong  defire  of  examin¬ 
ing,  upon  the  fpot,  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  even  prior  to 
the  order  of  his  mailer.  How  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  this 
bulinefs,  appears  amply  from  his  u  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
iC  Nubia,”  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  In  thcfe  coun¬ 
tries  he  Hayed  about  a  year  :  and  at  his  return,  when  the 
count  of  Dannefkio’ld-Samfoe,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
marine,  prefented  him  to  his  majeflv,  the  king  was  greatly 
pleafed  with  the  maHerly  defegns  he  had  made  of  the  objedls 
in  his  travels,  and  defired  he  would  draw  up  an  account  of 
his  voyage,  for  the  inHrucSlion  of  the  curious  and  learned. 

.At  this  time  he  was  made  captain-lieutenant,  and  foon  after 
captain  of  the  royal  navy,  and  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
building  fhips. 

When  the  war  broke  put  between  England  and  Spain, 
count  Dannefkiold-Samfoe  propofed  to  the.  king,  that  i'evc- 
ral  of  the  officers  of  his  majeHy’s  navy  Hiould  go  as  volun¬ 
teers  into  the  fcrvice  of  the  powers  at  w*ra  and  qhofe 
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Norden  in  particular,  to  accompany  his  own  nephew,  count 
Ulric  Adolphus,  then  a  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  in  fuch 
expeditions  as  the  Knglifh  fhould  happen  to  go  upon.  On 
their  arrival  in  London,  Norden,  whole  fame  had  gone 
before  him,  was  received  with  diftinguifhed  favour  ;  feveral 
of  the  rnoft  confiderable  men  at  court,  and  even  the  prince 
of  Wales,  hearing  of  the  defigns  he  had  made  in  Egypt, 
were  curious  to  fee  them,  and  (hewed  him  great  kindnefs. 
The  following  fummer,  he  accompanied  the  count  on  an 
expedition  under  Sir  John  Norris;  and,  in  174c,  he  again 
went  on  board  the  fleet  deftined  to  America,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  with  a  defign  to  reinforce 
admiral  Vernon.  After  this  Norden  fpent  about  one  year 
jn  London  in  great  efteem,  and  was  there  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society.  On  this  occafion  he  gave  the 
public  an  idea  of  feme  ruins  and  col o dal  flatues,  intituled, 
“  Drawings  of  fome  Ruins  and  Colofi'al  Statues,  at  Thebes 

in  Egypt;  with  an  Account  of  the  fame,  in  a  Letter  to 
“  the  Royal  Society,  1741.”  This  eflay,  with  the  plates 
belonging  to  it,  gained  him  new  applaufe.,  and  heightened 
{he  defire  people  had  before  conceived  of  feeing  that  work 
intire,  of  which  this  made  only  a  fmall  part.  About  this 
time  he  found  his  health  declining  ;  and  propofed  to  the 
count  to  take  a  tour  to  France,  and  to  vifit  the  coafts  and 
ports  of  that  kingdom,  in  hopes  a  change  of  climate  might 
have  been  a  means  of  recovering  his  health  :  but  he  died 
at  Paris  in  1742,  much  regretted  as  a  perfon  who  had  done 
honour  to  his  country,  and  from  whom  the  world  had  great 
expectations. 

NORIS  (Henry),  Cardinal,  apd  a  great  ornament  of  the 
order  of  the  monks  of  St.  Auguitine,  was  defeended  from  the 
prefident  Jafon,  or  James  de  Nori$,  £nd  born  at  Verona, 
16 31.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his  father,  Alexander 
IN oris,  originally  of  Ireland,  and  well  known  by  his 
u  Hiftory  of  Germany. ”  He  difeoyered,  from  his  in¬ 
fancy,  an  excellent  underftanding,  great  vivacity,  and  a 
quick  apprehenfion.  His  father,  having  inftruCted  him  in 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  procured  an  able  profeflor  of 
Verona,  called  MafToleim,  to  be  his  preceptor.  At  fif¬ 
teen,  he  was  admitted  a  penfioner  in  the  Jefuits  college  at 
Rimini,  where  he  ftudied  philofophy ;  after  which,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
particularly  thole  of  St.  Auguitine  :  and,  taking  the  habit 
in  the  convent  of  the  Auguftinc  monks  of  Rimini,  he  dif- 
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tinguixhed  himfelf  among  that  fraternity,  in  a  ftiort  time, 
by  his  erudition  5  infomuch,  that,  as  loon  as  he  was  out 
of  his  noviciate,  or  time  of  probation,  the  general  of  the 
order  fent  for  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  improving  himfelf  in  the  more  folid  branches  of 
learning.  He  did  not  difappoint  his  fuperior’s  expectations. 
He  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  his  ftudy,  and  fpent  whole 
days,  and  even  nights,  in  the  library  of  the  Angeliques  of 
St.  Augultine.  His  conftant  courfe  was  to  Hick:  to  his 
books  fourteen  hours  a-day ;  and  this  courfe  he  kept  till  he 
became  a  cardinal.  By  this  means  he  became  qualified  to 
inftrudt  others,  and  in  this  bufmefs  was  fent  firft  to  Pezaro, 
and  thence  to  Peroufa,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity;  after  which  proceeding  to  Padua,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  finilh  his  “  Hiftory  of  Pelagianifm.55  He  had 
begun  it  at  Rome,  when  he  was  no  more  than  twenty-fix; 
and,  having  now  completed  his  defign,  the  book  was  printed 
at  Florence,  and  publifhed  in  1673.  The  great  duke  of 
Tufcany  invited  him,  the  following  year,  to  that  city,  made 
him  his  chaplain,  and  profeftor  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  in  the 
univerfity  of  Pifa,  which  his  highnefs  had  founded  with 
that  view. 

Mean  while,  his  hi  (lory  gave  great  offence  to  fome  en¬ 
vious  perfons.  In  it  he  fet  forth  and  defended  the  condemn¬ 
ation  pronounced,  in  the  eighth  general  council,  again# 
Origen  and  Mopfuefta,  the  firft  authors  of  the  Pelagian 
errors :  he  alfo  added  u  An  Account  of  the  Schifm  of 
6C  Aquileia,  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Books  written  by  St. 
ct  Auguffine  again#  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians. 55 
The  work  had  procured  him  a  great  reputation,  but  met 
with  feveral  antagonifts,  to  whom  he  publifhed  proper  an- 
fwers  :  the  difpute  grew  warm,  and  was  carried  before  the 
fovereign  tribunal  of  the  inquifition.  There  the  hiftory 
was  examined  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  and  the  author  dif- 
miiled  without  the  lea#  cenfure.  It  was  reprinted  twice 
afterwards,  and  Mr.  Noris  honoured,  by  Pope  Clement  X. 
with  the  title  of  Qualificator  of  the  Holy  Office.  Not- 
withstanding  this,  the  charge  was  renewed  againft  the 
“  Pelagian  Hiftory,5’  and  it  was  dilated  afrefh  before  the 
inquifition,  in  1676;  but  it  came  out  again  with  the  fame 
fuccefs  as  at  firft.  Mr.  Noris  was  now  fufxered  to  remain 
in  peace  for  fixteen  years,  and  taught  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
at  Pifa,  without  any  rnoleftation,  till  he  was  called  to  Rome 
by  Innocent  XII.  who  made  him  under-librarian  of  the 
Vatican  in  1692.  As  this  poft  brought  him  into  the  road 

towards 
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towards  a  cardinal’s  hat,  his  accufers  took  frefh  fire,  and' 
publifhed  feveral  new  pieces  againft  him.  This  obliged  the 
Pope  to  appoint  fome  learned  divines,  who  had  the  character 
of  having  taken  neither  fide,  to  re-examine  father  Noris’s 
books,  and  make  their  report  of  them.  Their  teftimony 
was  fo  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  author,  that  his  holi- 
nefs  made  him  counfellor  of  the  inquifition.  Yet  neither 
did  this  hinder  one  of  his  adverfaries,  the  moft  formidable 
on  account  of  his  erudition,  to  rife  up  againfi:  him,  and 
attack  him  warmly,  under  the  aflumed  title  of  a  Scru- 
pulous  Dodfor  of  the  Sorbonne.  Noris  tried  to  remove 
thefe  fcruples,  in  a  work  which  appeared  in  1695,  under 
the  title^of  cc  An  Hifiorical  Diflertation  concerning  one  of 
cc  the  Trinity  that  fu  fie  red  in  the  Flefii  wherein  having, 
juftilied  the  monks  of  Scythia,  who  made  ufe  of  that  ex- 
prefiion,  he  vindicated  himfelf  alfo  from  the  imputation  of 
having  attainted  the  Pope’s  infallibility,  of  having  abufed 
Vincentius  Lirinenfis,  and  other  bifhops  of  Gaul,  as  fa¬ 
vourers  of  Semi-Pelagianifm,  and  of  having  himfelf  gone 
into  the  errors  of  the  bifhop  of  Yprcs. 

His  anfwcrs  to  all  thefe  accufations  were  fo  much  to  the 
fatisfadfion  of  the  Pope,  that  at  length,  his  holinefs  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  the  purple  in  1695.  After  this  he  was  in 
all  the  congregations,  and  employed  in  the  mofi  important 
affairs  :  fo  that  he  had  little  time  to  fpend  in  his  ftudy,  a 
thing  of  which  he  frequently  complained  to  his  friends.  Upon 
the  death  of  cardinal  Cafanati,  he  was  made  chief  library- 
keeper  of  the  Vatican,  in  1700;  and,  two  years  afterwards, 
nominated,  among  others,  to  reform  the  calendar :  but  he 
died  at  Rome,  in  1704,  of  a  dropfy.  He  was  one  of  the 
mofi  learned  men  in  the  laft  century;  his  writings  abound 
with  erudition,  and  are  very  elegantly  finifhed.  He  was  a  mem-  Nkeron. 
ber  of  the  academy,  whence  he  aflumed  the  name  of  Eucra-  Car<3« 
tes  Agoretico.  His  works  are  numerous  [a],  and  were 

publifhed  nelis  ad  j. 

Harduinurr, 

[a]  The  titles  of  the  feveral  pieces  tc  erroris  calumnia  fublata.”  9.  uSom-  6  ' 

1,  “  Hiftoriae  Pelagianae  libri  “  nia  quinquaginta  Francifci  Macedo.”  17c9-iZUi0* 

10.  Epochae  Syro-IVLcedoniim  ”  11. 

“  ParaL'nefis  ad  Johannem  Hardui- 
Thrafo,  feu  miles 


are, 

“  duo  ”  (t  Difiertatio  hiftorica  de 
“  fynodo  quinta  cecumenica.”  3. 
“  Vindiciae  Auguftiniana:.”  4.  <c  Dil- 


num. 


12. 


«  fertatio  de  uno  ex  Trinitatc  carne  Macedonicus,  Plautino  fale  per- 

*e  patio.”  5.  Apologia  monachorum  “  fridtus.”  13.  “  Diflertatio  duplex 

«  Scythise,  &c.”  6.  “  Anonymi  fcru-  u  de  duobus.  nummis  Diocletiani  & 

puli  circa  veteres  Semi-Pelagiano-  “  Licimi,  Sec."  14.  ie  Ccenotaphia 

n  rum  fc&atorcs  evulfi  ac  eradicati.”  t(  Pifana  Caii  Lucii  Ctefarum  dif- 

7.  “  Refponfio  ad  appendicem  autho-  et  fertationibus  iiluflrata.”  15.  “  Epif- 
%<  ris  fcrupulorum.’’  8,  “  Janfeniaui  tola  confuiarisj  in  qua  collegia  lep- 


tuagmu 
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publifhed  at  Verona,  in  1729  and  1730,  in  live  volumes, 
folio. 

«4  tuaginta  confuhim  ah  anno  Chrifti- 
44  arut  epochas  29,  ufque  ad  annum 
i(  219,  in  vulgatis  fnflis  ha£tenus  per- 
44  peram  defcripta,  corriguntur,  flip- 
4‘  plentur,  &  illuftrantur.”  16.  In 
1(4  notas  Johann  s  Gurnerii  ad  in- 
*<  fcriptiones  epiftolarum  Synodalium 
14  nonagefimae  &  nonagefims  fecundae 
44  inter  Auguftinianas  cenfura.”  17. 

44  Adventoria  amiciffimo  &  do£lo 
44  V.  P.  Fr.  Macedo,  in  qua  de  in- 
44  fcriptione  fan£ti  Auguftinide  gratia 
44  Chrifti,  Sec.  difiTeritur.”  38.  44  Cen- 

NORRIS  (John),  a  learned  Englifh  divine  and  Plato¬ 
nic  philofopher,  was  born,  in  J 657 ,  at  Collingborne-King- 
fton,  in  Wiltfhire,  of  which  place  his  father,  Mr.  John 
Norris,  was  then  minifter.  He  bred  his  foil  firft  at  Win- 
chefter  fchool,  and  afterwards  fent  him  to  Exeter  college  in 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted,  in  1676  ;  but  was  elected 
fellow  of  All  Souls  in  1680,  foon  after  he  had  taken  his  de¬ 
gree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  From  his  firft  application  to  phi- 
lofophy,  Plato  became  his  favourite  author  ;  by  degrees  he 
grew  deeply  enamoured  with  beauties  in  that  divine  writer, 
as  he  thought  him,  and  took  an  early  occafion  to  communi¬ 
cate  his  ideal  happinefs  to  the  public,  by  printing  an  Englifh 
tranflation  of  a  rhapfody,  under  the  title  of,  “  The  Picture 
“  of  Love  unveiled,5’  in  1682.  He  commenced  matter  of 
arts  in  1684,  and  the  fame  year  opened  a  correfpondence 
with  that  learned  myftic  divine  Dr.  Henry  More,  of 
ChrifFs  college  in  Cambridge.  He  had  alfo  a  correfpond¬ 
ence  with  the  learned  Lady  Mafham  [a],  and  the  ingenious 
Mrs.  Aftell  [b]. 

Lie  refided  at  his  college,  and  had  been  in  holy  orders  five 
years,  when  he  was  prefented  to  the  redtory  of  Newton  St. 
Loe,  in  Somedetfhire,  1689  ;  upon  which  occafion  he  en¬ 
tered  into  matrimony,  and  refigned  his  fellowfhip.  In 
1691,  his  d i ft ingui filed  merit  procured  him  the  redtory  of 
Bemerton,  near  Sarum.  This  living,  upwards  of  200 1. 
a  year,  came  very  feafonably  to  his  growing  family  ;  and 

it  might  have  been  added,  that  her 
character  is  well  delineated  by  Atter- 
terbury,  in  a  letter  to  Smalridge,  pre- 
ferved  in  his  “  Epiftolary  Correfpond- 
44  ence,”  vol.  i,  p.  19. 

W*$ 


[a]  This  learned  lady  v/as  daughter 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Cudworth,  and'  the 
author  of  “  A  Difcourfe.  concerning 
4‘  the  Love  of  God.” 

[bJ  See  the  article  of  this  inge- 
piou?  lady,  in  pur  firft  volume,  where 


“  fura  del  P.  Enrico  Noris  fopra  Ie 
44  Rifpoite  raccoltc  dal  P.  Anniba,l 
44  Riccio  in  noine  del  P.  Macedo.” 
19.  4‘  DifTertationcs  duac,  1.  De  paf- 
44  chali  Latinorum  cyclo  apnorutn 
44  84  j  2.  De  cyclo  pafchali  Raven- 
“  natc  annorum  59.”  rl'he  pieces 
moll  efteeincd  ate,  Irs  44  Hiftory  of 
44  Pelagianifm,”  his  44  Epochse  dc 
44  Syro- Maccdonucn,”  and  his  44  Difi* 
44  fertaticn  upon  the  fifth  oecumenical 
44  council.5’ 
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was  the  more  acceptable,  for  the  eafmefs  of  the  parochial 
duty,  which  g-ave  him  leifure  to  make  an  addition  to  his  re- 
venues,  by  the  fruits  of  his  genius  ;  the  activity  of  which 
produced  a  large  harveft,  that  continued  increafing  till 
1710  [c].  But  he  feems  to  have  died  a  martyr,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  this  activity ;  for,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  he  grew  very  infirm,  and  died  1711,  in  his  55th  year,’ 
at  Bemerton.  He  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  that 
church,  where  there  is  a  handfome  marble  monument 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  the  following  infcription  : 
“  H.  S.  E.  Johannes  Norris,  parochire  hujus  rector,  ubi 
c<  ajinos  viginti  bene  latuit  curae  paflorali  &  literis  vacans. 


.quo  in  receflu  fibi  pofuit 

[c]  This  will  appear  from  his 
works,  which  are,  i.  44  The,  Picture 
44  of  Love  unveiled  :  being  an  Ehglifh 
44  tranflation  of  the  Effigies  amoris, 
“  1682,”  i2mo.  2.  4‘  Hierocles  ,up- 
44  on  the  Golden  Verfes  of  the  Pytha- 
44  goreans,  1682,"  8vo.  3.  44  An  Idea 
44  of  Happinefs,  Sec.  1683,”  4:0.  4. 

“  A  Murnival  of  Knaves  :  or,  Whig- 
*4  ifm  difplayed  and  burlefqued  out  of 
44  countenance,  1683,”  4to.  3.  “Trac- 
44  tatus  adverfus  reprobationis  abfo- 
44  luta;  decretum  nova  methodo,  Sc c. 
“  1683,”  8vo.  To  which  is  addded, 
44  A  Declamation  in  the  public  fchools 
44  at  Oxford,  being  an  Exercife  for  his 
44  Degree  of  Maker  of  Arts.”  6. 
44  Poems  and  Difcourfes  occafionaliy 
44  written,  1684,”  8vo.  i  his  was 
augmented  afterwards  with  feveral  ad¬ 
ditional  pieces,  and  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  under  the  title  of  44  A 
41  Colledbon  of  Mifcelianies,  Sec.*' 
The  fifth  edition  was  printed  in  1710, 
8vo.  7.  44  An  Engliih  Tranflation  of 
44  the  four  laft  books  of  Xenophon’s 
44  Cyropccdia,  1685,”  ^v0>  the  four 
fir  A  books  were  Iran  dated  by  Mr. 
Francis  Digby,  of  Queen’s  college. 
8.  44  The  Theory  and  Regulation 
44  of  Love,  a  moral  Effay,  j688.” 
8vo.  9.  44  Reafon  and  Religion:  or, 
44  The  Grounds  and  Meafutes  of  De- 
44  votion,  Sec.  1689,”  8vo.  10.  44  Re- 
44  fledtions  upon  the  Condudt  of  Hu- 
44  man  Life,  See.  in  a  Letter  to  Lady 
44  Mafliam,  1690  and  again,  with 
large  additions,  in  1691,  8vo.  11. 
44  ChriAian  Blefiednefs:  or,  A  Dif- 
44  courfe  upon  the  Beatitudes,  &c. 
44  1690,”  8vo  j  to  which  he  fubjoira- 
sd,  44  Cyifory  Reflections  upon  Mr, 


late  per  orbem  fparfa  ingenii 

44  Locke’s  EfTay  concerning  Human 
UnderAanding.”  12.  44  The  Charge 
44  of  Schifm  continued,  notvvith ftand  - 
44  ing  the  Toleration,  &c.  1691,’' 

izmo.  This  was  written  in  the  lame 
fpirit  with  a  piece  of  his  father’s, 
which  he  had  a!fo  publilhed,  under  the 
title  of,  44  A  Dilcourfe  concerning  the 
44  pretended  religious  afiembling  .in 
4C  private  Conventicles,  8c c.  1685,” 
8vo.  The  old  gentleman  lived  in  good 
reputation  till  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1681.  13.  44  Pradbcal  Dif- 

44  courfes  upon  feveral ‘hibjedls,”  vol.i, 
in  1691,  vol .  ii.  in  1691.  vol,  iii.  in 
1C93  ;  thefe  have  gone  through  feve¬ 
ral  editions.  14.  <4  Two  Treatifes 

44  concerning  the  Divine  Light,  Sec. 
44  1692.”  15.  44  Spiritual  Counfel : 

44  or.  The  Father's  Advice  to  his 
44  Children,  1694.”  16.  44  Letters 

44  concerning  the  Love  of  God,”  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Abell  and  him  ;  the  fe- 
cond  edition,  with  fome  few  additions 
by  the  authors,  came  out  in  1705, 
8vo.  17.  44  Pradlical  Difcourfes,  vol. 
44  iv.  169s,”  Svo  ;  to  which  he  fub- 
joined,  44  Remarks  made  upon  a  Paf- 
44  fage  in  his  former  Volume,  by  Lady 
44  Mafham,  in  her  Difcourfe  of  the 
44  Love  of  God,”  18.  44  An  Eflay 
44  toward  the  Theory  of  the  ideal  or 
44  intelligible  World,  part  i.  1701,” 
8vo  ;  part  ii.  came  out  in  1704.  Svo. 
19.  A  Treatife  concerning  Humi- 
44  lity,  part  i.  and  ii.  1707.”  20. 

44  A  phiiofophical  Difcourfe  concern- 
44  ing  the  natural  Immortality  of  the 
44  Soul,  &c.  1708,”  8vo.  21.  44  A 
44  Treatife  concerning  ChriAian  Pru- 
44  dence,  See.  1710,” 

ii 


pans 
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cc  paris  ac  pietatis  monumenta.  Obiit  An.  Dom.  1711, 
cc  aetatis  54/’ 

As  to  his  chara&er,  he  had  a  tin&ure  of  enthufiafm  in 
his  compoiltion,  which  led  him  to  imbibe  the  principles  of 
the  idealifts  in  phiiofophy,  and  the  myftics  in  theology  ;  and 
the  whole  turn  of  his  poetry  fhews,  that  enthufiafm  made 
him  a  poet.  As  an  idealift,  he  oppofed  Locke,  and  adorned 
Malebranche’s  opinion,  of  feeing  all  things  in  God,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  ftyle,  and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion.  In 
fhort,  his  errors,  which  are  harmlefs  enough  in  themfelves, 
may  be  eafily  pardoned,  on  account  of  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  writings,  efpeciaily  upon  fubje&s  of  pra&ical 
divinity,  which  are  univerfally  efteemed  ;  infomuch  that 
fome  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have  formed  their  theolo¬ 
gical  ftudies  upon  them. 

Athen.  He  left  a  widow  and  three  children,  two  fons  and  a 

voi  ii  and  daughter.  Both  his  fons  were  clergymen,  and  were  pro¬ 
private  in-  viaed  for  in  the  church,  but  are  both  dead  ;  and  his  widow 
formation,  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  vicar  of 
Martock  in  Somerfetftiire,  who  married  her  daughter,  and 
has  feveral  children  by  her. 

Life  of  the  NORTH  (Francis),  Lord  Guilford,  lord  keeper  of  the 
F t*N^rth  great  fcal  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  was 
baron  of  the  third  fon  of  the  fecond  Dudley  lord  North,  baron  of 
Guilford,  Kertling,  vulgo  Catlage,  &c.  He  had  his  grammar  learn- 
Krrthf E fq;  ing>  *n  which  he  was  a  great  proficient,  at  Bury  fchool, 
410.  Lon-  whence  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  commoner  of  St.  John’s 
don,  1742.  college  in  Cambridge,  in  1653.  blis  conversation  was  re¬ 
markably  agreeable  and  facetious  ;  and  his  aftiduity  and  at¬ 
tainments  were  great  in  all  ingenuous  ftudies  and  liberal 
fciences,  which  made  him  much  efteemed  in  this  fociety. 
But  as  he  was  originally  defigned  for  the  law,  after  two  or 
three  years  fpent  at  the  univeriity,  he  was  removed  to  the 
Middle  Temple.  Here  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to 
the  main  objedl,  yet  continued  to  purfue  his  inquiries  into 
all  ingenious  arts,  hiftory,  humanity  and  languages.  He 
acquired  French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  Dutch  ;  and  be¬ 
came  not  only  a  good  lawyer,  but  was  very  perfedl  in 
hiftory,  mathematics,  phiiofophy  and  mufic.  He  ufed  to 
fay,  that,  if  he  had  not  diverted  his  attention  by  thefe  ftu- 
dies,  and  by  the  pra&ice  of  mufic  particularly,  he  fhould 
never  have  been  a  lawyer. 

'Fhe  friendfhip  and  inftruclions  of  Sir  Jeffery  Palmer, 
attorney  general,  and  the  Hydes,  greatly  contributed  to  his 

proficiency. 
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proficiency*  and  advanced  his  praHice.  By  means  of  the 
firft-named  gentleman  he  had  a  fingular  opportunity  of  View¬ 
ing  his  abilities.  The  flory  of  the  five  members  in  king 
Charles  the  Firft’s  time  is  well  known,  who,  being  profe- 
cuted  for  the  riot  committed  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in 
holding  the  fpeaker  down  in  his  chair,  were  convinced .  Af¬ 
ter  the  Reftoration,  the  commons  thought,  that  the  records 
of  this  conviction  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  privilege  of 
that  houfe,  and  ordered  a  writ  of  error  to  be  brought  ;  and 
Mr.  Attorney  was  to  find  counfel  to  argue  for  the  king, 
againfl:  the  lord  Hollis,  who  was  one  of  the  five,  and  firft 
named  in  the  record.  Mr.  Attorney,  being  an  afiiftant  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  could  not  argue,  nor  could  he  prevail 
upon  any  of  the  ferjeants,  or  other  eminent  pradfifers  to  do 
it  ;  for  they  faid,  it  was  againfl  the  commons  of  England, 
and  they  durfl:  not  undertake  it.  At  laft  he  appointed  Mr. 
North,  who  prepared  his  argument,  which  was  performed 
at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  and,  though  the  commons 
carried  the  caufe,  yet  his  argument  was  approved,  and  par¬ 
ticular  notice  was  taken  of  his  comely  youth,  and  of  his 
modeft  but  forcible  reafoning.  The  duke  of  York  was 
pleafed  to  inquire  who  that  young  gentleman  was,  who  had 
argued  fo  well  ;  and  prevailed  with  the  king  to  encourage 
him  by  making  him  one  of  life  counfel. 

He  ufually  attended  the  Norfolk  circuit,  of  which  he  fo  on 
came  to  be,  as  they  call  it,  the  cock  ;  and  was  employed  as 
counfel  in  every  important  caufe.  When  the  great  level  of 
the  fens  was  to  be  divided,  he  was  appointed  chairman  in 
the  commiffion  ;  and  directed  the  execution  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  greatly  to  augment  his  fame.  Dr.  Lane,  then 
bifhop,  likewife  conftituted  him  judge  of  the  royal  fran- 
chifeofEly;  which  employment  did  him  credit,  and  in- 
creafed  his  bufinefs  in  the  country.  He  was  alfo  appointed 
to  aflift  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  chief  juftice  in  eyre,  in  a 
formal  iter,  or  juftice-feat  of  the  forefis,  which  was  of  great 
pecuniary  advantage  to  him,  and  gave  him  an  idea  of  the 
ancient  law  in  the  immediate  pra&ice  of  it.  He  was  made 
the  king’s  folicitor  general,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Edward 
Turner,  made  lord  chief  baron.  He  now  dropt  the  circuit, 
and  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  borough  of  Lynn,  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  :  fome  time  after  we  find  him  in  the  at¬ 
torney  general’s  place,  on  the  promotion  of  Sir  Heneage 
Finch  to  the  great  feal.  In  former  times,  when  he  ap¬ 
plied  clofe  to  his  ftudies,  and  fnent  his  days  in  his  chamber, 
he  was  fubjedf  to  the  fpleen,  and  apprelienfive  of  many  irha- 
3  ginary 
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ginary  difeafes  ;  and,  by  way  of  prevention,'  he  went  thick 
clad,  wore  leather  fkull-caps,  and  inclined  much  to  phyfics 
But  now  when  bufinefs  flowed  in  upon  him,  his  complaints  , 
vanifhed,  and  his  fkull-caps  were  dedined  to  lie  in  a  drawer* 
and  receive  his  money.  Though  his  profits  were  now  very 
great,  though  the  king  approved  his  judgment  and  fidelity* 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  law  were  modly  his  friends,  yet  he 
foon  grew  weary  of  his  pod,  and  wiihed  for  another,  though 
lefs  profitable,  in  a  calmer  region.  The  court  was  funk  in 
p/eafure  and  debauchery  *  averfe  to,  and  ignorant  of  all 
bufinefs.  The  great  men  were  many  of  them  corrupt,  falfe* 
and  treacherous  *  and  were  continually  tormenting  him  with 
rafcally  projects,  ami  unreafonable  importunities. 

Among  all  the  preferments  of  the  law,  his  thoughts  were 
mod  fixed  upon  the  place  of  lord  chief  judice  of  the  Coma 
mon  Pleas  *  the  bufinefs  there  being  wholly  matter  of  pure 
law,  and  having  little  to  do  in  criminal  caufes,  or  court 
intrigues:  and  on  the  death  of  lord  chief  judice  Vaughan* 
he  fucceeded  to  his  widies.  While  he  prefided  in  this 
court,  he  was  very  attentive  to  regulate  what  was  amifs 
in  the  law,  arifing  either  from  the  nature  of  things  changing* 
or  from  the  corruption  of  agents  :  when  any  abufe  or  necefi* 
fity  of  regulation  appeared,  he  noted  it  down,  and  after¬ 
wards  digeded  his  thought,  and  brought  it  into  the  form  of  a 
tradl  ;  thereon  defigning  to  prepare  adfs  of  parliament,  as  he 
had  encouragement  and  opportunity.  He  had  a  great  hand 
in  u  The  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries, ”  of  which  the 
lord  Nottingham  faid,  that  every  line  was  worth  a  fubfidy. 
The  king  being  under  great  difficulties  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  better  temper,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  faid  he  wanted  good  counfellors,  made  a  re¬ 
form  of  his  privy  council  ;  didolved  the  old,  and  condituted 
a  new,  which  took  in  the  lord  Shaftfbury  as  president,  and 
the  heads  of  the  oppofition  in  both  houfes.  But  that  he 
might  not  be  left  alone  with  them,  he  joined  feme  of  his 
friends,  in  whofe  fidelity  and  judgement  he  had  an  entire 
confidence,  among  whom  lord  chief  judice  North  had  the 
honour  to  be  one.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  taken  into 
the  cabinet,  that  he  might  be  affidant,  not  only  in  the  formal 
proceedings  of  the  privy  council,  but  alfo  in  the  mod  re¬ 
tired  confultations  of  his  majedy’s  government.  He  was 
often  condrained  to  take  the  place  of  fpeaker*  and  prefide  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  room  of  the  chancellor  Not¬ 
tingham,  who,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  time,  was 
much  affiidfed  with  the  gout  and  other  infirmities.  And 
4  confidering 
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Cdnfidering  his  confirmed  credit  with  the  king,  he  was  uni- 
verfally  prefumed  to  be  fucceftor  to  that  lord  (with  whom 
he  lived  in  great  friendfhip,  and  was  of  great  fervice  to  him 
in  his  declining  ftate)  ;  and  accordingly,  on  his  death,  the 

treat  feal  was  committed  to  his  cuffody.  He  was  made 
aron  of  the  realm  by  the  title  of  lord  Guildford,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  by  patent  bearing  date  Sept,  the  27th, 
*683. 

The  death  of  king  Charles,  the  managing  in  order  to  the 
coronation,  his  attendance  in  parliament,  and  at  court  and 
council,  where  nothing  fquared  with  his  fchemes,  and  when 
his  enemies  Sunderland  and  Jeffries  bore  the  fway,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  chancery  bufinefs,  proyed  infupportabie  load3 
to  him,^and  impaired  his  health.  In  this  ftate  he  took  a 
refolution  to  quit  the  feal,  and  went  to  lord  Rochefter  to 
intercede  with  his  majefty  to  accept  it.  But  that  noble  lord 
had  no  mind  to  part  with  fuch  a  fcreen  in  Raving  off  the 
Popifh  work,  and  diverted  him  from  his  purpofe  ;  but  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  king,  that  he  might  retire  with  the  feal  into 
the  country,  with  the  proper  officers  attending,  in  hopes 
that,  by  proper  regimen  and  frefh  air,  he  might  recover  his 
health  againft  the  winter.  But  he  died  at  his  houfe  at 
Wroxton,  in  1685.  Burnet  and  Keanet  have  given  no 
very  favourable  character  of  him  ;  and  the  author  of  <c  The 
<c  Lives  of  the  Lords  Chancellors”  avers,  that  he  ran 
very  much  with  the  ftream  of  the  court,  to  the  endan¬ 
gering  of  the  Proteftant  religion  in  this  kingdom.  Kis  pri¬ 
vate  character  was  ftridtly  virtuous  and  unexceptionable ;  and 
his  relation,  Roger  North,  though  not  the  ableft  advocate, 
hath  wiped  off  all  afperfions  from  his  public  character,  in  his 
Examen,”  and  in  his  “  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guild- 
u  ford.”  He  certainly  did  not  want  zeal  to  promote  the 
good  of  his  country ,  which  he  thought  would  moft  effec¬ 
tually  be  dene,  by  fupporting  the  church  and  crown  of 
England  in  all  due  and  legal  prerogatives  :  and  from  thefe 
principles  he  never  fwerved.  He  wrote,  1.  u  An  Alphabe- 
tical  Index  of  Verbs  Neuter,  printed  with  Lilly's  Gram- 
<c  mar *  compiled  while  he  was  at  Bury  fchool.”  2.  u  A 
<c  Paper  on  the  Gravitation  of  Fluids,  confidered  in  the 
<c  Bladders  of  Fifties,  printed  in  Lowthorp's  Abridgment  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  vol*  ii.  p.  845.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  lordfhip's  hint  was  laid  hold  of,  approved,  and 
purfued  by  the  virtuofi  of  the  time,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Boyle  and  Mr.  Ray,  whofe  papers  on  that  fubjedf  are  en¬ 
tered  in  the  fame  colledtion.  3.  “  An  Anfwer  to  a  Paper 
Vol.  IX,  M  m  **  of 
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44  of  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  on  his  Static  Barometer.5’  This 
was  never  publifhed  ;  but  we  may  obferve  to  his  honour, 
that  it  was  through  his  means  that  barometers  were  firffc 
publicly  fold  in  fhops,  which  before  were  very  rare,  and 
confined  only  to  the  cabinets  of  the  virtuofi.  4.  44  A  Phi- 
44  lofophical  Eflay  on  Mufic,  1677.”  He  may  be  efteemed 
the  father  of  mufical  philofophy  and  all  the  improvements 
that  have  fince  been  made  in  it  owed  their  original  to  his 
lordfhip’s  eflay.  5.  He  compofed  feveral  44  Concerto’s,” 
in  two  and  three  Parts.  6.  44  A  Narrative  of  fome  Paf- 
46  fages  in  or  relating  to  the  Long  Parliament,”  in  Som¬ 
mers’s  Tracts,  vol.  i.  He  wrote  befldes,  7.  44  Some  Ar~ 
44  guments  in  Cafes  and,  8.  44  Political  Papers,”  pub- 
lifhed  whole  or  in  part  in  his  64  Life,”  by  Roger  North, 
and  in  the  44  Examen.” 

t"' Noit?1"*  NORTH  (Dr.  John),  fourth  fon  of  the  Lord  North,, 
by  Rouer  and  brother  to  the  preceding,  was  born  Sept.  4,  1645. 
North,  Efq;  In  his  youth,  his  conhitution  appeared  to  be  delicate,  and 
4to,  1744.  -^[g  temper  grave,  referved,  and  ftudious,  which  inclined  his 
parents  to  educate  him  for  the  church.  He  was  taught 
grammar-learning  at  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  and  was  admitted 
of  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge  in  1661  ;  where,  though  a 
nobleman,  he  was  exemplary  in  his  attendance  upon  divine 
fervice,  diligent  in  his  fludies,  and  conftant  at  public  exer- 
cifes  and  lectures  in  the  fchools.  Thus  he  foon  became  con- 
fpicuous  for  his  learning,  particularly  in  the  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew  languages ;  and  collected  a  very  valuable  library. 
Having  regularly  taken  the  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  fellow  of  Jefus  college.  Not  long  after  he  took  or¬ 
ders,  as  the  flatutes  of  his  college  required  ;  and  the  firffc 
f'ermon  he  preached  to  a  public  audience,  was  before  king 
Charles  II.  at  Newmarket,  which  was  published  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1671.  About  this  time  he  aflifted  Gale  in  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  44  Opufcula  Mythologica,”  &c.  T  he  year  follow¬ 
ing  he  was  chofen  Greek  profeflor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Abp.  Sheldon  conferred  on  him  the  fine-cure  of 
Llandinom,  in  Wales  ;  upon  which  he  quirted  his  fellow- 
fliip,  and  got  himfelf  admitted  in  Trinity  college,  for  the 
fake  of  being  near  the  maker,  Dr.  Xfaac  Barrow,  for 
whom  he  had  the  utmofl:  friendfhip  and  efteem.  He  was  in—, 
flailed  a  prebendary  of  Weftminer  in  1673,  having  been 
fome  time  before  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king. 

He  was  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  ;  and,  out  of 
compliment  to  him,  was  created  dodtor  of  divinity,  when 
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king  Charles  came  by  invitation  from  Newmarket  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.  When  his  friend  Dr.  Barrow, died  in  1667,  he 
fucceeded  him  as  mailer  of  Trinity  college.  This  prefer¬ 
ment  gave  him  great  fatisfaelion,  and  he  imagined  himfelf 
now  pofiefied  of  all  the  eafe  and  happinefs  he  could  wifh*  - 
But  his  folicitude  for  maintaining  good  order  and  fbri6h  re¬ 
gularity  in  his  lociety,  the  oppofition  he  met  with  from  the 
fenior  fellows,  and  an  anxious  folitude,  in  the  room  of  a  free 
and  pleafant  converfation,  foon  convinced  him  of  his  mi  in¬ 
take.  His  conscientious  integrity  in  elections  expofed  him 
to  many  affronts  and  difagreeable  importunities.  But  by 
pre-ele^ions  he  found  means  to  obviate  and  break  the  cuf- 
tom  of  court  mandates  ;  which,  he  fufpected,  Tome  of  his 
fellows  Were  inftrumental  in  obtaining,  and  which  were 
quite  common  at  his  fir  It  coming,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
real  merit.  While  he  continued  mailer  of  the  college,  he 
fmilhed  the  fine  library  begun  by  his  predeceffbr.  As  his 
conflitution  was  naturally  weak,  his  health  was  foon  im¬ 
paired  by  too  clofe  and  eager  application  to  his  ffudies, 
without  proper  remiffions  and  due  exercife.  He  had  a  llroke 
of  an  apoplexy  ;  and  a  dumb  palfey  following  deprived  him 
in  a  great  meafure  of  the  ufe  of  his  underftanding  ;  in  which 
deplorable  condition  he  lived  between  four  and  five  years* 

His  miferies  being  increafed  by  epileptic  fits,  one  of  them 
put  an  end  to  his  file  in  1683. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  particularly  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Plato  ;  he  publifhed  an  edition  of  forne  of  his 
pieces,  viz.  Socratis  Apologia,”  u  Crito,”  u 
&c.  Cant.  1673. 

NORTH  (George),  M.  A.  Ion  of  George  North,  Anecdotes 
citizen  and  pewterer  of  London^  who  acquired  competence  ^ 
by  induftry,  was  born  in  1707,  and  received  his  education  ch0}s.' 
at  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  whence  in  1725  he  went  to  Bene’t  col-  p.  1x3, 
lege  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  oi  B.  and 
M.  A.  In  1729  he  was  admitted  into  deacon’s  orders,  and 
went  to  officiate  as  curate  at  Codicote,  a  fmall  village  near 
Welwyn,  in  Herts,  to  the  vicarage  of  which  he  was  pre¬ 
fen  ted  by  the  bifhop  of  Ely  in  1743.  In  1741  he  publifhed, 
without  his  name,  “  An  anfwcr  to  a  fcandalous  Libel,  inti— 

‘J  tuled,  The  Impertinence  and  Impoffure  of  Modern  An- 
“  tiquaries  difplayed.”  This  publication  recommended  him 
not  only  to  the  notice  and  efteem  of  the  gentleman  whole 
caufe  he  had  fo  generoufly  efpoufed  (to  whom  he  was  at 
that  time  a  perfect  ilranger)  and  fo  ably  defended,  but  alfo 
•  M  m  2  ©f 
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of  feveral  dignified  members  of  the  Society  ©f  Antiquaries, 
into  which  Society  he  was  foon  received  as  a  fellow.  In 
1 7  42  and  1755  he  drew  up  catalogues  of  the  earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford’s  and  Dr.  Mead’s  coins,  for  the  public  fale  of  them. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Clarke,  of  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  having 
publifhed  tc  Some  Conjectures  relative  to  a  very  antient 
<c  Piece  of  Money  lately  found  at  Eltham  in  Kent,  endea- 
<e  vouring  to  reftore  it  to  the  place  it  merits  in  the  Cime- 
<c  liarch  of  Englifh  Coins,  and  to  prove  it  a  Coin  of  Rich- 
<c  ard  the  Firlt  King  of  England  of  that  Name.  To  which 
ec  are  added,  fome  Remarks  on  a  Diflertation  (lately  pub- 
66  lifhed  [a])  on  Oriuna  the  fuppofed  Wife  [b]  of  Carau- 
cc  fius,  and  on  the  Roman  Coins  there  mentioned,  1751,’* 
4to  ;  Mr.  North  in  1752  publifhed  “Remarks  on  Some 
“  ConjeClures,  &c.  fhewing  the  Improbability  of  the  No- 
“  tion  therein  advanced  ;  that  the  Arguments  produced 
iC  in  Support  of  it  are  inconclufive  or  irrelative  to  the  Point 
ci  in  queftion,  1752,”  4to.  In  thefe  Remarks  he  confi- 
dered  at  large  the  ftandard  and  purity  of  our  moft  antient 
Englifh  coins,  the  Rate  of  the  mints,  and  the  beginning  of 
fterling,  from  the  public  records.  No  man  could  be  better 
qualified  for  this  tafk  than  Mr.  North,  who,  by  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Folkes,  became  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  records  and  whole  Rate  and  hiftory  of 
the  Englifh  coinage.  He  wrote  “  A  Table  of  Englifh  Sil— 
«c-ver  Coins  from  the  Gonqueft  to  the  Commonwealth, 
“  with  Remarks  a  tranfcript  of  which,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Dr.  Gifford,  is  now,  1784,  in  the  collection  of 


{"a]  Ry  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  afierted 
that  Oriuna  was  that  emperor’s  guar¬ 
dian  goddefs.  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his 
“  Palaeographia  Brit.  No.  III.  1752,” 
4to,  affirmed  fhe  was  his  wife ;  to 
■which  Dr.  Kennedy  replied  in  “  Fur- 
**  ther  Obfervations,  &c.  1756,”  4to  ; 
and  upon  his  antagonift’s  fupporting  his 
opinion  in  his  (t  Hiftory  of  Caraufius, 
<l  1757.  1759,”  he  abufed  him  in  a 
fixpeany  4to.  letter.  Dr.  Kennedy, 
who  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  had  re- 
ikied  fome  time  at  Smyrna  $  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  Jan.  26,  1760. 
He  had  a  colleflion  of  about  200  pic¬ 
tures,  amongft  which  were  two  heads 
of  himfelf  by  Keyfrngj  he  had  alfo  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  Greek  and 
Roman  coins,  which,  with  the  pic¬ 
tures,  were  fold  by  au£tion  in  1760. 
Amongft  the  Roman  coins,  were  256 


of  Caraufius,  nine  of  them  filver,  and 
89  of  Aledtus :  thefe  coins  of  Carau¬ 
fius  and  Aledtus  were  purchafed  by 
P.  C.  Webb,  Efqj  the  2.56  for  70 1. 
»nd  the  89  for  16  1.  10  s.  They  were 
afterwards  bought  by  Dr.  Hunter,  who 
added  to  the  number  very  confiderably. 

[bJ  “  Oriuna,  on  the  medals  of 
“  Caraufius,  ufed  to  pafs  for  the  moons 
u  of  late  years  it  is  become  a  doubt 
“  whether  fhe  was  not  his  confort.  It 
“  is  of  little  importance  whether  fhe 
<l  was  moon  or  emprefs  y  but  how 
“  little  muft  we  know  of  thofe  times, 
“  when  thofe  land-marks  to  certain- 
u  ty,  royal  names,  do  not  ferve  even 
il  that  purpofe  !  In  the  cabinet  of  the 
“  king  of  France  are  feveral  coins  of 
e(  fovereigns,  whofe  country  cannot 
“  now  beguefied  at.”  Walpole,  Pre¬ 
face  to  Hiftofic  Doubts. 
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M.  C.  Tutet,  Efq.  He  alfo  began  cc  Remarks  on  the 
Money  of  Henry  III.”  and  a&ually  engraved  two  plates 
for  that  work,  which  were  never  publifhed,  but  proofs 
given  amongft  feveral  of  his  friends.  From  his  firft  taking 
orders  till  his  death  he  had  refided  principally  at  Codicote, 
without  any  other  preferment  than  this  fmall  vicarage  of 
about  fourfcore  pounds  a  year,  aided  by  a  little  additional 
income  from  a  fmall  patrimony.  He  died  June  27,  1772, 
having  juft  completed  his  65th  year  ;  and  was  buried  at  the 
eaft  end  of  his  church-yard  at  Codicote,  where  he  had 
indulged  his  difappointment,  and  lived  in  as  much  obfcurity 
as  his  afhes  now  reft.  He  had  prepared  large  materials  for  a 
Hiftory  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;”  but  in  a  fit  of 
illnefs,  whole  confequences  he  apprehended  might  be  fatal, 
he  burnt  thefe  among  other  valuable  collections.  He  left  his 
library  and  his  collection  of  Englifh  coins  to  the  late  Dr. 

Afkew. 

NORTON  (Thomas),  Efq;  All  that  can  be  traced  BiographU 
concerning  this  gentleman  is,  that  he  was  an  inhabitant,  if  Dramatic*, 
not  a  native,  of  Sharpenhaule,  or  Sharpenhoe,  in  Bedford- 
fhire  ;  that  he  was  a  barrifter  at  law,  and  a  zealous  Cal- 
vinift  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  as  appears  by 
feveral  trails,  printed  together  in  8vo,  1569.  He  was 
counfel  to  the  Stationers  company,  in  whole  books  we  find 
accounts  of  the  fees  paid  to  him  fet  down,  the  laft  of  which 
was  between  the  years  1583  and  1584,  within  which  pe¬ 
riod  we  imagine  he  died.  He  was  contemporary  with  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  and  afliftant  to  them  in  their  noted  ver- 
fion  of  the  Pfalms,  twenty-feven  of  which  he  turned  into 
Englifh  metre,  to  which,  in  all  the  editions  of  them,  the 
initials  of  his  name  are  prefixed.  He  alfo  tranfiated  into 
Englifh  feveral  fmall  Latin  pieces  ;  and,  being  a  clofe  in¬ 
timate  and  fellow-ftudent  with  Thomas  Sackville,  Efq;  af¬ 
terwards  earl  of  Dorfet,  he  joined  with  him  in  the  com- 
pofing  one  dramatic  piece,  of  which  Mr.  Norton  wrote  the 
three  firft  aCls,  intituled,  “  Ferrex  and  Porrex,”  after¬ 
wards  reprinted,  with  confiderable  alterations,  under  the  title 
of  u  Gorboduc.”  ' 

NOSTRADAMUS  (Michel,  and  not  Michael),  an 
able  phyfician  and  a  celebrated  aftrologer,.  was  a  Provencial, 
defcended  of  a  noble  family  ;  and  born  Dec.  14,  in  1503, 
at  St.  Remy,  in  the  diocefe  of  Avignon.  His  father  was  a 
notary  public*  and  his  grandfather  a  phyfician ;  and  this  laft 
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*'  gave  him  fome  tincture  of  the  mathematics.  He  afterwards 
completed  his  courfes  of  humanity  and  philofophy  at  Avig¬ 
non  ;  and,  going  thence  to  Montpelier,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  phyfic  there,  till,  being  forced  away  by  the  plague  in 
1525,  he  took  his  route  toward  Thouloufe,  and  palled  on  till 
he  came  to  Bourdeaux.  This  courfe  held  him  five  years  ; 
and  in  it  he  undertook  all  fuch  patients  as  were  willing  t« 
put  themfelves  under  his  care,  i^fter  this  he  returned  to 
Montpelier,  and  was  created  dodfor  of  his  faculty  in  5529., 
and  then  revifitpd  the  fame  places  where  he  had  pradtifed 
phyfic  before.  At  Agen  he  contradted  an  acquaintance 
with  Julius  Cm  far  Scaliger,  which  induced  him  to  make 
fome  itay  in  that  town  ;  and  there  he  entered  into  matri¬ 
mony  :  but,  having  buried  his  wife,  and  two  children  which 
file  brought  him,  he  quitted  Agen,  after  a  refidcnce  of  four 
years,  or  thereabouts.  He  returned  into  Provence,  and 
fixed  himfelf  firft  at  Marfeilles  ;  but,  his  friends  having  pro¬ 
vided  an  advantageous  match  for  him  at  Salon,  he  tranf- 
ported  himfelf  thither  about  1544.  T  he  damfel’s  name  was 
Anne  Pouiiart,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  a,  feccnd  mar^ 
riage,  and  had  feveral  children  by  her. 

In  1546,  Aix  being  affiidled  with  the  plague,  he  went 
thither,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  of 
great  fervice,  particularly  by  a  powder  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion  :  fo  that  the  town,  in  gratitude,  gave  him  a  confider- 
able  penfion  for  feveral  years  after  the  contagion  ceafed.  In 
1547,  the  city  of  Lyons,  being  vifited  with  the  fame  dif- 
temper,  had  recourfe  to  our  phyfician  ;  accordingly  he  went 
thither  alfo,  and  afterwards  returning  to  Salon,  happened  to 
be  much  lefs  efteemed  there  than  elfewhere.  The  little  fa- 
•  tisfadlion  he  met  with  put  him  upon  living  more  retired  ;  and 
be  made  ufe  of  the  leifure,  with  which  that  refolution  fur- 
nifhed  him,  to  apply  himfelf  to  his  fludies.  He  had  a  long 
time  followed  the  trade  of  a  conjurer  occafionally  ;  and  now 
he  began  to  think  himfelf  inlpired,  and  miraculoufly  illu¬ 
minated  with  i  profpedt  into  futurity.  As  faft  as  thefe 
illuminations  had  difeovered  to  him  any  future  event,  he  en¬ 
tered  it  in  writing,  in  firnple  profe,  but  by  aenigmatical  fen- 
tences,  as  he  declared  himfelf ;  but,  revifing  them  after¬ 
wards,  he  thought  the  fentences  would  appear  more  refpedt- 
able,  and  would  favour  more  of  a  prophetic  fpirit,  if  they 
Were  exprefied  in  verfe.  This  opinion  determined  him  to 
throw  them  all  into  quatrains,  and  he  afterward  ranged  thepi 
into  centuries.  When  this  was  done,  he  did  not  dare  to 
bring  into  the  public  light  a  work  of  this  nature  ;  on  the 
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©ther  hand,  he  faw  that  the  time  of  many  events  foretold  in 
his  quatrains  was  very  near  at  hand  :  upon  which  account 
he  refolved  to  print  them,  as  he  did,  with  a  dedication  ad- 
drefled  to  his  fon  Csefar,  an  infant  only  fome  months  old, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  or  preface,  dated  March  i,  1555. 
This  firft  edition,  which  is  included  in  feven  centuries,  was 
printed  by  Rigault  at  Lyons.  He  prefixed  his  name  in  La¬ 
tin,  but  gave  to  his  fon  CaTar  the  name  as  it  is  pronounced, 
Notradame. 

The  public  were  divided  in  their  fentiments  of  this  work  : 
many  looked  upon  the  author  as  a  fimple  vifionary,  or,  if 
you  will,  as  a  fool  ;  while  he  was  accufed  of  the  black  art, 
or  black  magic,  by  others,  and  treated  as  an  impious  per- 
fon,  who  held  a  commerce  with  the  devil  :  at  the  fame 
time  there  were  not  wanting  fuch,  and  thole  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  who  believed  him  to  be  really  and  truly  endued  with 
the  fupernatural  gift  of  prophecy.  Laftly,  fome  were  found 
who  remained  in  fufpence,  and  refrained  from  giving  any 
judgement  at  all  upon  the  point.  However,  Henry  1L  and 
queen  Catharine  of  Medicis,  his  mother,  were  refolved  to 
fee  our  prophet ;  and,  receiving  orders  to  that  effect,  he 
prefently  repaired  to  Paris.  He  was  very  gracioully  re¬ 
ceived  at  court ;  and,  befides  the  extraordinary  refpedf  that 
was  paid  to  him,  received  a  prefent  of  200  crowns.  He 
was  fent  afterwards  to  Blois,  to  make  a  vi lit  to  his  majedy’s 
children  there,  and  report  what  he  fliould  be  able  to  difcover 
concerning  their  dedinies.  No  doubt  he  exerted  himfelf  to 
the  utmoir,  as  it  is  alfo  faid,  on  the  occafion  5  but  what 
his  fentence  was  is  not  known  :  however,  it  is  certain,  he 
returned  to  Salon  loaded  with  honour,  and  more  than  that, 
with  prefents  too.  Animated  with  this  fuccefs,  he  augv 
merited  his  work  from  300  quatrains  to  the  number  of  a 
complete  milliade-,  and  publifhed  it  with  a  dedication  to  the 
king  in  1558.  That  prince  dying  the  next  year  of  a 
wound  which  he  received,  as  is  well  known,  at  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  the  book  of  our  prophet  was  immediately  confulted  ; 
and  this  unfortunate  event  was  found  in  the  35th  quatrain 
of  the  firft  century  [a]. 

So  remarkable  a  prediction  added  new  wings  to  his 
fame  ;  and  he  was  honoured  fhortly  after  with  a  vifit  from 

[a]  The  lines  are  : 

“  Le  lion  jeune  le  vieux  furmontera, 

En  champ  bellique  par  fingulier  duel, 

“  Dans  cage  d’or  les  yeux  lui  crevera, 

«  Deux  clafies  une  puis  mourir,  mort  cruelle.” 

M  m  4  Emanuel 
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Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  princefs  Margaret  of 
France,  his  confort.  From  this  time  Noftradamus  found 
himfelf  even  over-burdened  with  vifttors,  and  his  fame  made 
^  every  day  new  acquisitions.  Charles  IX.  coming  to  Sa¬ 
lon,  was  eager  above  all  things  to  have  a  fight  of  him  : 
Noftradamus,  who  then  was  in  waiting  as  one  of  the  reti¬ 
nue  of  the  magiftrates,  being  inftantly  prefented  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  complained  of  the  little  efteem  his  countrymen  had 
for  him  ;  whereupon  the  monarch  publicly  declared,  that  he 
fhould  hold  the  enemies  of  Noftradamus  to  be  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  defired  to  fee  his  children.  Nor  did  that  prince’s 
favour  flop  here  ;  in  pafiing,  not  long  after,  through  the 
city  of  Arles,  he  fent  for  Noftradamus,  prefented  him  with 
a  purfe  of  200  crowns,  together  with  a  brevet,  conftituting 
him  his  phyfician  in  ordinary,  with  the  fame  appointment  as 
the  reft.  But  our  prophet  enjoyed  thefe  honours  only  for 
the  fpace  of  fixteen  months,  for  he  died  July  2,  1566,  at 
Salon.  Befides  his  “  Centuries,”  we  have  fome  other  pieces 
of  his  compolition  [e]. 

He  left  three  fons  and  three  daughters  :  John,  his  fecond 
fon,  exercifed  with  reputation  the  bufinefs  of  a  prodtor  in 
the  parliament  of  Provence  :  he  wrote  the  tc  Lives  of  the 

ancient  Provencial  Poets,  called  Troubadours,”  which 
was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1575,  8vo.  Csefar,  the  eldeft  fon, 
was  born  at  Salon  in  1555,  and  died  in  1629:  he  left  a 
*6  Manufcript,  giving  an  Account  of  the  moft  remarkable 

Events  in  the  Hiftory  of  Provence,  from  1080  to  1494,” 
in  which  he  inferred  the  lives  of  the  poets  of  that  country. 
Thefe  memoirs  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew  Casfar 
Noftradamus,  gentleman  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  he  under¬ 
took  to  complete  the  work  ;  and,  being  encouraged  by  the 
eftates  of  the  country  [e],  he  carried  the  account  up  to  the 
Celtic  Gauls  ;  the  jmpreftion  was  ftnilhed  at  Lyons  ii} 


[jj]  Thefe  are,  u  A  Treatife  tie 
u  farderoens  &  de  fenteurs,  3552.’’ 
“  A  Boole  of  Angular  Receipts,  pour 
ic  entretenir  la  fante  du  corps,  1556.*’ 
A  Piece  Des  confitures,  1557.”  “A 
“  French  Tranfiation  of  the  Latin  of 
44  Galen’s  Paraphrafe,  exhorting  Me- 
nedolus  to  ftudy,  efpecially  to  that 
“  of  phyiic,  1552,  Some  yeirs  before 
his  death,  he  pubi  •  ed  a  fmall  inflruc- 
tion  tor  bufbanrimen,  fhewing  the  beft 
fea fons  for  their  feveral  labours,  which 
he  intituled,  “  The  Almanac  of  Noftra* 
♦  '  damus.”  Laftly,  after  his  death 
there  came  out  “  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  Centuries  of  his  Quatrains,” 


added  to  the  former  ten,  which  had 
been  printed  three  times  in  two  fepa- 
rate  parts.  It  is  only  in  thefe  firft  edi¬ 
tions,  that  our  author’s  “  Centuries’^ 
are  found  without  alterations,  addi¬ 
tions,  See.  it  is  to  this  work  that  the 
following  diftich  of  Stephen  Jodelle 
alludes  : 

“  Noftra  damus  cum  falfa  damns, 
nam  fallere  noftrum  eft. 

u  F.t  cum  falfa  darnus,  nil  nifj 
“  Noftra  damus.” 

fc]  They  made  him  a  prefent  of 
3000  livres  for  that  purpofe, 
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1614,  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  <c  Chronique  de 
PHiftoire  de  Provence. ”  The  next  fon  of  .Michel  is  faid 
to  have  undertaken  the  trade  of  peeping  into  futurity  after 
his  father  [d]. 


[d]  In  this  chara&er  he  ventured 
to  predict,  that  Pouzin,  which  was 
then  befieged,  would  be  deftroyed  by 
fire ;  and  that,  in  order  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  prophecy,  he  was  feen, 
during  the  tumult  of  plundering  the 
place,  when  it  was  taken,  fetting  fire 
in  all  parts  of  the  town  ;  which  fo 
much  enraged  M.  De  Saint  Luke,  that 


he  rode  over  him  with  his  horfe,  and 
killed  him.  InftrufUon  pour  Mr.  le 
Dauphin,  by  La  Mothe  la  Voyer, 
But  the  author  of  Riehelet’s  Dictio¬ 
nary,  in  1728,  doubts  the  truth  of  this 
ftory,  on  account  of  the  age  of  Noftra- 
damus,  who  had  then  reached  his  74th 
year ;  and  befides,  was  employed  this 
year,  1629,  in  writing  his  hiftory. 


NOV  AT,  or  NOVATUS,  a  priefl  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  who  flourifhed  in  the  third  century,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  remarkable  fchifm  called  after  his  name.  He 
is  reprefented  by  the  orthodox  as  a  perfon  fcandalous  and 
infamous  for  perfidy,  adulation,  arrogance,  and  fo  fordid- 
ly  covetous,  that  he  even  fufFered  his  own  father  to  perifh 
with  hunger,  and  fpared  not  to  pillage  the  goods  of  the 
church,  the  poor,  and  the  orphans.  It  was  in  order  to 
efcape  the  punifhment  due  to  thefe  crimes,  and  to  fupport 
himfelf  by  railing  diflurbances,  that  he  refolved  to  form  a 
fchifm,  and  to  that  end  entered  into  a  cabal  with  Feliciffi- 
mus,  an  African  priefi,  who  oppofed  St.  Cyprian.  Novatus 
was  fummoned  to  appear  before  that  prelate  in  the  year  249  ; 
but  the  perfection,  begun  by  Decius  the  following  year, 
obliging  that  faint  to  retire  for  his  own  fafety,  Novatus 
was  delivered  from  the  danger  of  that  procefs  ;  and,  not  long 
after  aflociating  himfelf  with  Feliciffimus,  then  a  deacon, 
with  him  maintained  the  dodtrine,  that  the  lapfed  ought 
to  be  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church  without 
any  form  of  penitence.  In  251,  he  went  to  Rome,  about 
the  time  of  the  election  of  Pope  Cornelius.  1  here  he  met 
with  Novatian,  an  ambitious  priefi,  who  had  acquired  a 
great  reputation  for  eloquence,  and  was  highly  difcontentec! 
that  he  had  not  been  railed  to  the  pontificate  in  preference 
to  Cornelius.  Novatus  prefently  flruck  up  an  alliance  with 
this  malecontent,  and,  by  that  fatal  confederacy,  became 
not  only  the  author  of  the  firfl  fchifm  in  the  church,  but  even 
formed  a  herefy.  The  confederates  publifhed  the  moft 
atrocious  calumnies  againft  the  Pope,  which  they  coloure4 
pver  fo  artfully,  that  many  were  deceived  thereby,  and. 
joined  their  party.  This  done,  they  procured  a  congrega- 
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flon  confifting  of  three  obfcure,  fimple,  and  ignorant 
biihiops  ;  and,  plying  them  well  with  wine,  prevailed  upon 
them  to  eled  Novatian  bifhop  of  Rome.  He  had  feveral 
defeats  in  his  perfon,  which  excluded  him  from  that  fupreme 
dignity,  even  fuppofing  the  eledion  had  not  been  fchifma- 
tical ;  for,  befides  that  he  had  been  poftefled  by  the  devil, 
and  was  difpoftefted  by  the  exorcifms  of  the  church,  he  had 
alfo  been  baptifed  while  he  lay  fick,  and  in  danger  of  dying, 
but  had  never  been  confirmed  ;  thefe,  according  to  the 
canons,  were  capital  irregularities. 

Novatian,  however,  thus  irregularly  ordained  Pope,  ad- 
dr  e  (Ted  letters  to  St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  to  Fabius  of 
Antioch,  and  to  Dionyiius  of  Alexandria;  but  St.  Cyprian 
refufed  to  open  his  letter,  and  excommunicated  his  deputies  : 
he  had  likewife  fent  to  Rome  before,  in  order  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  the  fchifm.  Fabius  made  himfelf  pleafant  at 
Novatian’s  expence  ;  and  Dionyfius  declared  to  him,  that 
the  beft  way  of  convincing  the  world  that  his  eledion  was 
made  a  gain  ft  his  eonfent,  would  be  to  quit  the  fee,  for  the 
fake  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  Anti-pope  added  herefy 
to  fchifm,  and  maintained,  that  fuch  as  had  fallen  into  any 
fin  after  baptifm,  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  church 
by  penance  ;  and  he  was  joined  in  the  fame  error  by  Nova- 
tus,  who  had  afterted  a  dodrine  iafirely  oppofite  thereto  in 
Africa.  * 

The  followers  of  this  herefiarch  were  called  Novatians, 
and  took  alfo  the  title  of  KA0APOI,  or  Puritans.  To  thefe 
errors  they  added  others,  as  the  difaHowing  of  fecond  mar¬ 
riages,  and  alferting  the  neceffity  of  rebaptiiing  thofe  who 
.fell  into  any  grievous  lin  after  baptifm.  Thefe  Heretics 
continued  in  being  till  the  fourth  century,  after  the  council 
of  Nice,  where  certain  rules  were  made  for  prescribing  the 
form  of  admitting  them  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  After 
fome  time  there  rofe  up  a  divifion  a?nong  them  and  Sabatius, 
one  of  their  priefts,  who  was  a  jewifh  convert,  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  kind  of  Judaifm  into  their  led. 

NOVATIAN,  a  Roman  prieft,  had  been  a  Pagan  phi- 
lofopher  before  his  co.nverfion  to  Chriftianity.  He  was, 
as  we  obferved  in  the  laft  article,  baptifed  in  his  bed,  lying 
dangeroufly  ill.  Having  been  ordained  prieft  againft  the 
rules  and  requeft  of  his  bithop,  he  lay  concealed  during  the 
perfecution  of  Decius,  and  refufed  to  give  baptifm  to  the 
catechumens.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  aftei; 
i-  .  the 
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the  death  of  Fabian,  in  the  year  250,  he  wrote  to  St.  Cy^ 
prian,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  [a].  Notwith¬ 
standing  which,  Cornelius  being  put  into  the  room  of  Fa¬ 
bian,  Novatian  attacked  his  ordination,  accufed  him  of 
Several  crimes,  and  publifhed  a  libel  again!!  him  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  charge  whereof  was,  that  Cornelius  had  received  thofe 
into  communion  who  had  fallen  into  idolatry :  under  this 
pretext  he  Separated  himfelf  from  the  communion  of  Cor¬ 
nelius,  to  which  he  was  excited  by  Novatus,  and  got  him¬ 
felf  to  be  ordained  bifhop  of  Rome.  However,  he  is  ranked 
among  the  ecclefiaftics  by  St.  Jerome;  who  lays,  he  com- 
pofed  treatifes  upon  the  44  Pafchal  Feftival,  or  Eafter,” 
of  the  44  Sabbath, ”  of  44  Circumcifion,”  cf  the  44  Supreme 
44  Pontif,”  of  44  Prayer,”  of  the  44  Jewifh  Meats,”  and  of 
the  44  Trinity.”  It  is,  highly  probable,  that  the  treatife 
upon  the  44  Trinity,”  and  the  book  upon  the  44  Jewilli 
44  Meats,”  inferted  into  the  works  of  Tertulhan,  were 
written  by  Novatian  ;  they  are  well  written,  and  are  not 
contemptible  performances  [b].  The  Greek  hiftorians  have 
injudicioufly  confounded  Novatian  with  Novatus;  it  is  the 
firft,  and  not  the  laft,  who  gave  name  to  the  fecSt  of  the 
Novatians.  At  the  hrft  Separation,  they  only  refufed  com¬ 
munion  with  thofe  who  had  fallen  into  idolatry :  afterwards 
they  went  further,  and  excluded,  for  ever,  from  •  their 
communion,  all  Such  as  had  committed  crimes  for  which 
penance  was  required  ;  and  at  laft  they  took  away  from 
the  church  the  power  of  the  keys,  of  binding  and  loofing 
offenders,  and  rebaptifed  thofe  who  had  been  baptifed  by 
the  church.  This  fe£t  fubfifted  a  long  time  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  ;  but  was  chiefly  become  considerable  in  a  body  in 
the  Eaft,  where  they  had  bifhops,  both  in  the  great  Sees  and 
the  Small  ones,  their  parifti  churches,  and  a  great  number  Du  Pin’* 

of  followers  :  for  the  reft,  they  made  no  alteration  in  the  ^bhoth* 

_  .  ,  *  .  y.V'.  •  ,  ,  .  .  ,  des  auteurs 

ancient  faith  concerning  the  trinity,  and  they  received  the  eccjciiaftt 
Nicene  creed.  There  were  alfo  Novatians  in  Africa  in  the 
time  of  St.  Leo,  and  in  the  Eaft  fome  remains  continued 
till  the  eighth  century. 

[a]  It  is  the  30th  letter  among  according  to  Parnelhis’s,  with  notes  by 

ethers  of  St.  Cyprian.  Mr.  Jackfon,  came  out  at  London,  in 

[b]  There  have  been  feveral  edi^  172.8,  8vo. 
tions  of  Novatian’s  works  :  the  latl, 

NOY  (William),  attorney-general  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  was  the  foil  of  William  Noy,  of  St.  Burian,  in 
Cornwall,  gent.  In  15935  when  he  was  Sixteen,  he  was 
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entered  in  Exeter  college,  where  he  continued  three  years  in 
clofe  application  to  his  ftudies.  Thence  he  was  removed  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn  to  ftudy  the  common  law,  in  the  knowledge 
of  which  he  became  very  eminent.  He  was  chofen  to  re- 
prefent  the  borough  of  Helfton  in  his  own  country,  towards 
the  end  of  James’s  reign,  in  two  parliaments;  in  both  of 
which  he  fhewed  himfelf  a  pro  felled  enemy  to  the  king’s 
prerogative.  In  1625,  was  ete&ed  a  burgefs  for  St. 
Ives,  in  which  parliament,  and  another  following,  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  fame  popular  patriot ;  till  at  length  the  court 
condefcended  to  convince  him  of  his  errors,  by  making  him 
attorney-general  in  1631.  A  writer  of  thofe  times  tells  us. 
Sir  Anthony  that  u  he  was  as  famous  a  lawyer,  as  ever  this  kingdom 
cc  bred  and  adds,  that  “  he  formerly  was  a  great  patriot, 
u  and  the  only  fearcher  of  precedents  for  the  parliaments, 
by  which  he  grew  fo  cunning,  as  he  underflood  all  the 
fhifts  which  former  kings  had  ufed  to  get  money  with. 
“  This  man  the  king  fent  for,  told  him  he  would  make 
him  his  attorney.  Noy,  like  a  true  cynic  as  he  was,  did 
for  that  time  go  away,  not  returning  to  the  king  fo  much 
as  the  civility  of  thanks ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  worth  his 
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thanks.  I  am  fure  he  was  not  worthy  of  ours  ;  for,  after 
tc  the  court’s  folicitings  had  bewitched  him  to  become  the 
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king’s,  he  grew  the  moft  hateful  man  that  ever  lived,  &c, 
having  been  as  great  a  deluge  to  this  realm,  as  the  flood 
<c  was  to  the  v/hole  world  :  for  he  fwept  away  all  our  privi- 
<c  leges,  and  in  truth  hath  been  the  cauf'e  of  all  thofe  miferics< 
this  kingdom  hath  fincc  been  ingulphed.” 

His  character  is  thus  drawn  by  our  female  hiflorian,  with 
Mrs.  Mac-  great  precifion  and  fpirit  :  <c  Noy,  the  attorney-general, 
of1  England'  U  w^°  countenanced  this  meafure  (viz.  the  projedt  for  fhip- 
voj,  ad.  ’  u  money),  died  before  any  progrefs  was  made  in  it.  He 
<c  had  received  no  other  favour  from  the  crown,  but  the 
laborious  office  of  attorney- general ;  a  narrow  recompence 
for  the  facrihce  of  virtue,  honour,  and  a  good  name. 
From  being  a  great  patriot,  and  an  oracle  for  precedents 
favourable  to  the  powers  of  parliament,  he  became  fo 
fafeinated  to  the  defigns  of  the  monarch,  through  the  fe- 
dueftion  of  court  folicitation,  that  he  was  the  moft  keen  of 
all  the  minifterial  gang  in  every  illegal  meafure  that  the 
times  produced,  in  all  oppreffive  profecutions,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  bufinefs  of  his  office.  Equal  to  a  place  of  this  fort, 
he  filled  it  with  the  higheft  degree  of  infamy.  As  hj^ 
*c  demerits  were  great,  fo  was  he  completely  hated  by  the 
public.  After  languishing  out  a  long  illnefs,  he  died 
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without  being  regretted  by  his  own  party,  on  account 
44  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  which  prevented  his  being  fo 
44  a&ive  an  agent,  as  the  bufinefs  in  hand  required  ;  whilft 
44  at  the  fame  time  he  lay  under  the  infernal  odium  of  being 
44  the  propounder  of  (hip-money.” 

In  order  to  reftore  his  health,  which  had  been  much  im~ 
paired  by  continual  drudgery  and  fatigue,  he  retired  to 
Tunbridge  Wells  in  July;  where,  meeting  with  no  relief 
from  the  waters,  he  died  in  Auguft  1634,  and  was  buried 
at  New  Brentford.  The  king  was  much  affedfed  with  his 
death,  and  the  clergy  more ;  and  abp.  Laud  particularly 
made  this  obfervation  of  him  in  his  44  Diary:”  44  I  have 
44  loft  a  near  friend  of  him,  and  the  church  the  greateft  fhe 
44  had  Of  his  condition,  fince  (he  needed  any  fuch.”  But 
the  commons  in  general  rejoiced ;  and  the  vintners,  fays 
Wood,  drank  caroufes,  in  hopes  to  drefs  meat  again,  and  Ath.  Or. 
fell  tobacco,  beer,  &c.  which  by  a  fullen  capricio  Noy v* l* 
reftrained  them  from.  'The  players  too,  for  whom  he  had 
done  no  kindnefs,  introduced  him  on  the  ftage,  and  made 
him  the  fubjeeft  of  ridicule,  in  a  comedy  intituled,  44  A 
44  Projector  lately  dead,  &c.”  Mean  while,  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  folid,  rational  man ;  and,  though  no  great  orator* 
a  very  profound  lawyer.  This  character  of  him  appears 
juftifiable  from  the  writings  he  left  behind,  and  from  the 
following  books  afterwards  publifhed,  viz.  t.  44  A  Trca- 
44  tife  of  the  principal  Grounds  and  Maxims  of  the 
44  Laws  of  England,  1641,”  4to.  afterwards  8vo.  and 
i2mo.  2.  44  Perfedt  Conveyancer;  or,  feveral  feledt  and 
44  choice  Precedents.  1655,”  4to.  3.  44  Reports  of 
44  Gales  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  K.  James,  and 
44  K.  Charles  the  Firft;  containing  the  molt  excellent 
44  Exceptions  for  all  manner  of  Declarations,  Pleadings, 

44  and  Demurs,  exactly  examined  and  laid  down.  1656,’" 
fol.  4.  44  The  Complete  Lawyer;  or,  a  Treatife  con- 
44  cerning  Tenures  and  Eftates  in  Lands  of  Inheritance 
44  for  Life,  and  other  Hereditaments,  and  Chattels  real  and 
44  perfonal,  &c.  1661.”  8vo.  5.  44  Arguments  of  Law 

44  and  Speeches.” 

He  alfo  left  behind  him  feveral  choice  colledlions  that  he 
had  made  from  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  re¬ 
duced  into  two  large  paper  books  of  his  own  hand-writing  : 
one  contained  cohesions  concerning  the  king’s  maintain¬ 
ing  his  naval  power  according  to  the  practice  of  his  an- 
ceftors ;  and  the  other  about  the  privileges  and  jurifdi&ion 
©f  ecclefiaftical  courts, 
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NYE  (Philip),  an  Englifli  Nonconformift,  was  &  na-< 
five  of  Su (Tex,  defcended  of  a  genteel  family  there,  and  born 
about  1596.  After  a  proper  foundation  at  the  grammar 
fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  and  entered  a  commoner  of 
Brazen-Nofe  college  in  1615  ;  whence  he  removed  in  a 
little  time,  to  Magdalen-hall,  for  the  fake  of  a  puritanical 
tutor*  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts  in  1619  and  1622  ; 
about  which  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders*  and  was,  fome 
time  in  1620*  curate  of  St.  Michael’s  church  in  Cornhill, 
London :  till,  refolving  to  rejedt  the  conftitution  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  became  obnoxious  to  all  the  cenfures 
of  the  epifcopal  court  j  to  avoid  which,  he  went,  with  others 
of  his  perfuafion,  to  Holland,  in  1633.  continued  for 

the  mod  part  at  Arnheim  in  Guelderland,  till  1640;  when, 
the  power  of  the  Parliament  beginning  to  prevail  over  the 
king,  he  returned  home,  and  was  foon  after  made  minifter 
of  Kimbolton  in  Huntingdonfllire,  by  Edward  lord  Kim- 
bolton*  then  earl  of  Manchefter. 

In  1643,  he  was  'appointed  one  of  the  affembly  of  divines, 
became  a  great  champion  of  the  Prefbyterians,  and  a  zealous 
affertor  of  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  ;  and,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Marfhall,  was  fent  with  his 
father-in-law  into  Scotland,  the  fame  year,  to  expedite  the 
taking  of  their  covenant.  Accordingly,  he  harangued  that 
people,  in  fome  fpeeches  on  the  occafion  5  in  which  he  told 
them,  among  other  things,  that  they  were  entered  into  fuch 
a  covenant  and  league,  as  would  never  be  forgotten  by  them 
and  their  polierity,  and  both  would  have  occafion  to  remember 
it  with  joy  5  that  it  was  fuch  an  oath,  for  matter,  perfons,  and 
other  circumftances,  that  the  like  had  not  been  in  any  age, 
fufficiently  warranted  both  by  human  and  divine  ftory  :  for,- 
as  God  did  fwear  for  the  falvation  of  men  and  kingdoms,  fo 
kingdoms  muff  now  fwear  for  the  prefervation  and  falvation 
of  kingdoms,  to  eftablifh  a  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift  in  Eng¬ 
land,  &c.  [a].  After  his  return,  both  houfes  of  Parliament 
took  the  covenant,  the  fame  year  ;  at  which  time  our 
author  preached  a  fermon  in  defence  of  it,  fhewing  its  war¬ 
rant  from  Scripture,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  good  fervice 
with  the  redtory  of  A  cion  near  London,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Featley,  who  was  ejected  from  it. 

However,  Nye,  not  long  after,  dilliking  the  proceedings 
of  the  faid  aifembly  of  divines,  diflented  from  them  *  oppofed 
the  difcipline  intended  to  be  fettled  by  them ;  and,  doling 

[a]  Marc,  AuUcus  in  G&ob,  1643,  p,  6iq. 

With 
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Vv'ith  the  Independents,  when  they  became  the  reigning  fac¬ 
tion,  paid  his  court  to'  the  grandees  of  the  army,  who  often 
madeufe  of  his  counfel.  Dec.  1647,  he  was  fent  by  them,  with 
Stephen  Marfhall,  to  the  king  at  Carifbrook-caflle,  in  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  in  attendance  upon  the  com  miffioners  then  appoint¬ 
ed  to  carry  the  four  dethroning  votes  [b],  as  they  are  now  call¬ 
ed  ;  for  which  fervice  they  were  rewarded  with  no  lefs  than 
500I.  a-piece.  About  the  fame  time  alfo  Nye  was  employed 
by  the  fame  mailers  to  get  fubferiptions  from  the  apprentices 
in  London,  &c.  againft  aperfonal  treaty  with  the  king,  while 
the  citizens  of  that  metropolis  were  petitioning  for  one. 

April  the  next  year,  he  was  employed,  as  well  as  Marfhall. 
and  Jofeph  Caryl,  by  the  Independents,  to  invite  the  fecured 
and  fecladed  members  to  fit  in  the  houfe  again,  but  without 
fuccefs.  In  1653,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triers  for  the 
approbation  of  public  preachers;  in  which  office  he  not 
only  procured  his  fon  to  be  clerk,  but,  with  the  affiftance  of 
his  father-in-law,  obtained  for  himfelf  a  living  of  400 1.  a 
year.  In  1654,  he  was  joined  with  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman, 

Samuel  Clark,  Richard  Vines,  Obadiah  Sedgwick,  Jofeph 
Caryl,  &c.  as  an  affiflant  to  the  commiffioners  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  ejedl  fuch  as  were  then  called  fcandalous  and 
ignorant  minifiers  and  fchoolmaflers  in  the  city  of  London. 

After  Charles  IPs  relloration  in  1660,  it  was  debated  by  the 
healing  Parliament,  for  feveral  hours  together,  whether  he 
and  John  Goodwin  fhould  be  excepted  for  life  :  but  the  re¬ 
fill  t  was,  that  if  Philip  Nye,  clerk,  fhould,  after  the  ill  of 
Sept,  in  the  fame  year  1660,  accept, 1  or  exercife  any  office, 
ecclefiaflical,  civil,  or  military,  he  fhould,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  in  law,  fland  as  if  he  had  been  totally  excepted  for 
life.  Nov.  166?.,  he  was  vehemently  fufpedted  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  Tongue’s  plot ;  but  nothing  was  proved  againfl  him. 

He  died  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Michael’s  Cornhill,  London, 
in  Sept.  27,  1672,  and  was  buried  in  the  upper  vault  of  the 
faid  church.  Wood  reprefents  him  to  have  been  a  dange-  Atheo.  Os. 
rous  and  feditious  perfon,  a  politic  pulpit-driver  of  independ¬ 
ency,  an  infatiable  efurient  after  riches,  and  what  not,  to 
raife  a  family  and  to  heap  up  wealth.  He  left  two  fons, 

James  and  Henry,  who  feem  to  have  been  bred  tp  literature, 
by  the  books  mentioned  below  [cj. 

[b]  Thefe  were,  i.  To  acknow-  4.  To  facrifice  all  thofe  that  had  ad- 
ledie  the  war  raifed  againft  him  to  be  hered  to  him.  Salmon’s  Caron,  hi  ft. 
juft.  a.  To  aholilh  epifcopacy,  3  To  under  1647. 

fettle  the  power  of  the  militia  in  per-  [c]  We  ihall  here  ci'/e  a  kft  of  his 
tons  nominated  by  the  two  houfes.  workc,  as  follows :  i,  “  A  Letter  from 

‘‘  Scotland, 
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**  Scotland,  to  his  Brethren  in  Eng-  1654;  8.  “  The  Principles  of 

“  land,  concerning  his  fuccefs  of  “  Faith  prefented  by  Thomas  Good- 
**  Affairs  there.  1643.’*  Stephen  “  win,  Philip  Nye,  &c.  to  the  Com- 
Mar/hall’s  name  is  alfo  fubfcribed  to  it.  “  mittee  of  Parliament  for  Religion^ 
a.  4t  Exhortation  to  the  taking  of  the  ‘5  &c.  1654.”  9.  “  Beams  of  former 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  &c.  “  Light,  &c.  1660.”  10.  “  Cafe  of 

•*  1643/’  3.  ‘‘The  excellency  and  “  great  and  prefent  Ufe,  1677.”  it. 

lawfulnefs  of  the  Solemn  League  “  The  Lawfulnefs  of  the  Oath  of  Su- 
**  and  Covenant.  1660.”  2d  edit.  “  premacy  and  Power  of  the  King  in 
4.  “  Apologetical  Narration,  fubmitted  “  Ecdefiaftieal  Affairs,  with  Queen 
“  to  the  honourable  Houfes  of  Parlia-  “  Elizabeth’s  admonition,  &c.  1683.” 

ment.  1643:”  to  this  there  came  It  was  then  reprinted,  and,  being 
out  an  anfwer  intituled,  “An  Anatomy  printed  again  in  1687,  it  was  dedicated 
“  of  Independency,  1614.”  5.  u  An  by  Henry  Nye,  our  author’s  fon,  to 

“  Epiftolary  Difcourfe  aboutToleration,  James  II.  12.  “Vindication  of  Dif- 
1644.”  6.  “  The  Keys  of  the  “  Tenters,  &c.”  printed  with  the  pre- 

“  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  Power  ceding,  in  1683.  13.  “  Some  Ac- 

“  thereof,  &c.  1664/’  7.  “Mr,  An-  “  count  of  the  Nature,  Conftitution* 

“  thony  Sadler  'tied,  & c.”  by  our  “  and  Power  of  Ecclefiaftical  Courts,” 
author’s  fon,  aflatca  by  his  father,  printed  alio  with  the  former  in  1683, 
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